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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


INTRODUCTION. 

^^I  HAVE  the  feeling  that  every  man's  biography  is 
at  his  own  expense.  He  furnishes  not  only  the  facts, 
but  the  report.  I  mean  that  all  biography  is  auto- 
biography. It  is  only  what  he  tells  of  himself  that 
comes  to  be  known  and  believed." 

So  writes  the  man  whose  life  we  are  to  pass  in 
review,  and  it  is  certainly  as  true  of  him  as  of  any 
author  we  could  name.  He  delineates  himself  so  per- 
fectly in  his  various  writings  that  the  careful  reader 
sees  his  nature  just  as  it  was  in  all  its  essentials,  and 
has  little  more  to  learn  than  those  human  accidents 
which  individualize  him  in  space  and  time.  About 
all  these  accidents  we  have  a  natural  and  pardonable 
curiosity.  We  wish  to  know  of  what  race  he  came, 
what  were  the  conditions  into  which  he  was  bom, 
what  educational  and  social  influences  helped  to 
mould  his  character,  and  what  new  elements  Nature 
added  to  make  him  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

He  himself  believes  in  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  certain  characteristics.  Though  Nature  appears 
capricious,  he  says,  '^Some  qualities  she  carefully 
fixes  and  transmits,  but  some,  and  those  the  finer,  she 
exhales  with  the  breath  of  the  individual,  as  too  costly 
to  perpetuate.  But  I  notice  also  that  they  may  be- 
come fixed  and  permanent  in  any  stock,  by  painting 
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2  DrrBODUGTION. 

and  Tepaintmg  them  on  eveiy  indiyidnal,  until  at  last 
Nature  adopts  them  and  bakes  them  in  her  porcelain." 

We  have  in  New  England  a  oertain  number  of  fam- 
ilies who  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  Academic 
Baces.  Their  names  have  been  on  college  catalogues 
for  generation  after  generation.  They  have  filled  the 
learned  professions,  more  especially  the  ministry,  from 
the  old  colonial  days  to  our  own  time.  If  aptitudes 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  can  be  bred  into 
a  family  as  the  qualities  the  sportsman  wants  in  his 
dog  are  developed  in  pointers  and  setters,  we  know 
what  we  may  expect  of  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Academic  Baces.  Other  things  being  equal,  he  will 
take  more  naturally,  more  easily,  to  his  books.  His 
features  will  be  more  pliable,  his  voice  will  be  more 
flexible,  his  whole  nature  more  plastic  than  those  of 
the  youth  with  less  favoring  antecedents.  The  gift  of 
genius  is  never  to  be  reckoned  upon  beforehand,  any 
more  than  a  choice  new  variety  of  pear  or  peach  in  a 
seedling;  it  is  always  a  surprise,  but  it  is  bom  with 
great  advantages  when  the  stock  from  which  it  springs 
has  been  long  under  cultivation. 

These  thoughts  suggest  themselves  in  looking  back 
at  the  striking  record  of  the  family  made  historic  by 
the  birth  of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson.  It  was  remark- 
able for  the  long  succession  of  clergymen  in  its  gene- 
alogy, and  for  the  large  number  of  college  graduates 
it  counted  on  its  rolls. 

A  genealogical  table  is  very  apt  to  illustrate  the 
^^ survival  of  the  fittest,"  —  in  the  estimate  of  the 
descendants.  It  is  inclined  to  remember  and  record 
those  ancestors  who  do  most  honor  to  the  living  heirs 
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of  the  family  name  and  traditions.  As  evexy  man 
may  count  two  grandfathers,  four  great-grandfathers, 
eight  great-great-grandfathers,  and  so  on,  a  few  gen- 
erations give  him  a  good  chance  for  selection.  If  he 
adds  his  distinguished  grandmothers,  he  may  double 
the  number  of  personages  to  choose  from.  The  great- 
grandfathers of  Mr.  Emerson  at  the  sixtih  remove 
were  thirty-two  in  number,  unless  the  list  was  short- 
ened by  intermarriage  of  relatiyes.  One  of  these, 
from  whom  the  name  descended,  was  Thomas  Emer- 
son of  Ipswidi,  who  furnished  the  staff  of  life  to  the 
people  of  tiiat  wonderfully  interesting  old  town  and 
its  neighborhood. 

His  son,  the  Beverend  Joseph  Emerson,  minister 
of  the  town  of  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  married  Elis- 
abeth, daughter  of  the  Beverend  Edward  Bulkeley, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  the  Reverend  Peter  Bulke- 
ley, as  minister  of  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Peter  Bulkeley  was  therefore  one  of  Emerson's 
sixty-four  grandfathers  at  the  seventh  remove.  We 
know  the  tenacity  of  certain  family  characteristics 
through  long  lines  of  descent,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  any  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  grandpar- 
ents, if  indeed  the  full  number  existed  in  spite  of 
family  admixtures,  may  have  transmitted  his  or  her 
distinguishing  traits  through  a  series  of  lives  tiiat 
cover  more  than  two  centuries,  to  our  own  contempo- 
rary. Inherited  qualities  move  along  their  several 
patibs  not  unlike  the  pieces  in  the  game  of  chess. 
Sometimes  the  character  of  the  son  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  tiiat  of  the  father  or  of  the  mother,  as  the 
pawn's  move  carries  him  from  one  square  to  the  next. 
Sometimes  a  series  of  distinguished  fathers  follows  in 
a  line,  or  a  succession  of  superior  mothers,  as  the 
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black  or  white  bishop  sweeps  the  board  on  his  own 
color.  Sometimes  the  distinguishing  characters  pass 
from  one  sex  to  the  other  indifferently,  as  the  castle 
strides  over  the  black  and  white  squares.  Sometimes 
an  unde  or  aunt  lives  over  again  in  a  nephew  or  niece, 
as  if  the  knight's  move  were  repeated  on  the  squares 
of  human  individuality.  It  is  not  impossible,  then, 
that  some  of  the  qualities  we  mark  in  Eknerson  may 
have  come  from  the  remote  ancestor  whose  name 
%ureB  with  distinction  in  the  early  history  of  New 
England. 

The  Beverend  Peter  Bulkeley  is  honorably  com- 
memorated among  the  worthies  consigned  to  immortal- 
ity in  that  precious  and  entertaining  medley  of  fact 
and  fimcy,  enlivened  by  a  wilderness  of  quotations  at 
first  or  second  hand,  the  "Magnalia  Christi  Ameri- 
cana,'^ of  the  Beverend  Cotton  Mather.  The  old 
chronicler  tells  his  story  so  much  better  than  any  one 
can  tell  it  for  him  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself  in  a  few  extracts,  transferred  with  aU 
their  typographical  idiosyncrasies  from  the  London- 
printed  folio  of  1702. 

^*He  was  descended  of  an  Honourable  Family  in  Bed- 
fardahiire*  — He  was  bom  at  WoodhU  (or  Ode£)  in  Bedr- 
foTdshvrey  January  dlst,  1582. 

''His  Education  was  answeraUe  unto  his  Original;  it 
was  Leamsdj  it  was  Chntedy  and,  which  was  the  top  of 
all,  it  was  yery Pious:  At  length  it  made  him  Batchdlor 
of  DvoinUyj  and  a  Fellow  of  Saint  Johns  Colledge,  in 
Cambridge. 

''When  he  came  abroad  into  the  World,  a  good  ben- 
efice befel  him,  added  unto  the  estate  of  a  Gentleman, 
left  him  by  his  Father ;  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  Min- 
istry, at  the  place  of  his  Nativity:  Which  one  would 
imagine  Tomptations  enough  to  keep  him  out  of  a  Wil' 
demess." 
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But  he  oould  not  conscientioiialy  oonf orm  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  English  Chureh,  and  so,  — 

**When  Sir  NcOhanid  Brent  was  Arch-Bishop  Laud^s 
General,  as  Arch-Bishop  Laud  was  another*  s^  Complaints 
were  made  against  Mr.  Btdklt/,  for  his  Non-Conformity, 
and  he  was  therefore  Silenced. 

^To  NeW'Bngkmd  he  therefore  came,  in  the  Year 
1636;  and  there  having  been  for  a  while,  at  Cambridgej 
he  carried  a  good  Nnmber  of  Planters  with  him,  up  further 
into  the  Waodsy  where  they  gathered  the  Ihoelfih  Churchy 
then  formed  in  the  Colony,  and  call'd  the  Town  by  the 
Name  of  Coneord. 

^Here  he  buried  a  great  Estate,  while  he  radeed  one 
still,  for  almost  every  Person  whom  he  employed  in  the 
Affairs  of  his  Hnsbandry.  — 

''He  was  a  most  excellent  Scholar^  a  yery  weU'-read 
Person,  and  one,  who  in  his  advice  to  yoong  Students, 
gave  Demonstratioms  that  he  knew  what  would  go  to 
make  a  Scholar.  But  it  being  essential  unto  a  Scholar 
to  love  a  ScholoTj  so  did  he;  and  in  Token  thereof,  en- 
dowed the  Library  of  Hdrvard-CoUedg^  with  no  small 
part  of  his  own. 

''And  he  was  therewithal  a  most  exalted  Christian  — 
"In  his  Ministry  he  was  another  Fardj  Quo  nemo  tonuU 
fortius  —  And  the  observance  which  his  own  People  had 
for  him,  was  also  paid  him  from  all  sorts  of  People 
throughout  the  Land;  but  especially  from  the  Ministers 
of  the  Country,  who  would  still  address  him  as  a  Father, 
a  Frophetj  a  Counaellorj  on  all  occasions." 

These  extracts  may  not  quite  satisfy  the  exacting 
reader,  who  must  be  referred  to  the  old  folio  from 
which  they  were  taken,  where  he  will  receive  the  fol- 
lowing counsel:  — 

"  If  then  any  Person  would  know  what  Mr.  Peter  BuUdy 
was,  let  him  read  his  Judicious  and  Savory  Treatise  of 
the  Oo^pd  Covenanty  which  has  passed  through  several 
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EditionB,  with  much  Aoceptance  among  the  People  of 
God."  It  most  be  added  that  ^he  had  a  oompetentlj 
good  Stroke  at  Latin  Poetry;  and  even  in  his  Old  Age, 
affected  sometimes  to  improye  it.  Many  of  his  Compos- 
ure are  yet  in  our  Hands." 

It  is  pleasant  to  beUeve  that  some  of  the  qualities 
of  this  distingctisbed  scholar  and  Christian  were  re- 
produced in  the  descendant  whose  life  we  are  study- 
ing. At  his  death  in  1659  he  was  succeeded,  as  was 
mentioned,  by  his  son  Edward,  whose  daughter  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  Beverend  Joseph  Emerson,  the 
minister  of  Mendon  who,  when  that  village  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians,  removed  to  Concord,  where 
he  died  in  die  year  1680.  This  is  the  first  connection 
of  the  name  of  Emerson  with  Concord,  with  which 
it  has  since  been  so  long  associated. 

Edward  Emerson,  son  of  the  first  and  father  of  the 
second  Beverend  Joseph  Emerson,  though  not  a  minis- 
ter, was  the  next  thing  to  being  one,  for  on  his  grave- 
stone he  is  thus  recorded:  ^^Mr.  Edward  Emerson, 
sometime  Deacon  of  the  first  diurch  in  Newbury."  He 
was  noted  for  the  virtue  of  patience,  and  it  is  a  family 
tradition  that  he  never  complained  but  once,  when  he 
said  mildly  to  his  daughter  that  her  dumplings  were 
somewhat  harder  than  needful,  —  ^^but  not  qfien.^^ 
This  same  Edward  was  the  only  break  in  the  line  of 
ministers  who  descended  from  Thomas  of  Ipswich. 
He  is  remembered  in  the  family  as  having  been  ^^a 
merchant  in  Charlestown.'* 

Their  son,  the  second  Beverend  Joseph  Emerson, 
minister  of  Maiden  for  nearly  half  a  century,  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  Beverend  Samuel  Moody, 
—  Father  Moody, — of  York,  Maine.  Three  of  his 
sons  were  ministers,  and  one  of  tiiese,  William,  was 
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pastor  of  the  dinioh  at  Oonoord  at  the  i)eriod  of  the 
outbreaik  of  the  Beyolntionary  War. 

As  the  succeBsiye  generations  narrow  down  towards 
the  indiyidoal  whose  life  we  are  recalling,  the  charac- 
ter of  his  progenitors  becomes  more  and  more  impor- 
tant and  interesting  to  the  biographer.  The  Beyer- 
end  William  Emerson,  grandfather  of  Balph  Waldo, 
was  an  excellent  and  popolar  preacher  and  an  ardent 
and  devoted  patriot.  He  preached  resistanoe  to  ty- 
rants from  the  pulpit,  he  encouraged  his  townsmen 
and  their  allies  to  make  a  stand  against  the  soldiers 
who  had  marched  upon  their  peaceful  village,  and 
would  have  taken  a  part  in  the  Fight  at  the  Bridge, 
which  he  saw  from  his  own  house,  had  not  the  friends 
around  him  prevented  his  quitting  his  doorstep.  He 
left  Concord  in  1776  to  join  the  army  at  Ticonderoga, 
was  taken  with  fever,  was  advised  to  retuni  to  Con- 
cord and  set  out  on  the  journey,  but  died  on  his  way. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Beverend  Daniel 
Bliss,  his  predecessor  in  the  pulpit  at  Concord.  This 
was  another  very  noticeable  personage  in  the  line  of 
Emerson's  ancestors.  His  merits  and  abilities  are 
described  at  great  length  on  his  tombstone  in  the 
Concord  burial-ground.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  his  epitaph  was  composed  by  one  who  knew  him 
well.  But  the  slabs  which  record  the  excellences  of 
our  New  England  clergymen  of  the  past  generations 
are  so  crowded  with  virtues  that  the  reader  can  hardly 
help  inquiring  whether  a  sharp  bargain  was  not 
driven  with  the  stonecutter,  like  that  which  the  good 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  arranged  with  the  portrait-painter. 
He  was  to  represent  Sophia  as  a  shepherdess,  it  will 
be  remembered,  with  as  many  sheep  as  he  could  afford 
to  put  in  for  nothing. 
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William  Emenon  left  four  children,  a  son  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  three  danghters,  one  of  whom, 
Mary  Moody  Emenon,  is  well  remembered  as  pio- 
tored  for  us  by  her  nephew,  Balph  Waldo.  His 
widow  became  the  wife  of  the  Beverend  Ezra  Ripley, 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  his  successor  as  minister  at 
Concord* 

The  Beverend  William  Emerson,  the  second  of  that 
name  and  profession,  and  the  father  of  Balph  Waldo 
Emerson,  was  bom  in  the  year  1769,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1789.  He  was  settled  as  min- 
ister in  the  town  of  Harvard  in  the  year  1792,  and  in 
1799  became  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston. 
In  1796  he  married  Buth  Haskins  of  Boston.  He 
died  in  1811,  leaving  five  sons,  of  whom  Balph  Waldo 
was  the  second. 

The  interest  whidi  attaches  itself  to  the  immediate 
parentage  of  a  man  like  Emerson  leads  us  to  inquire 
particularly  about  the  characteristics  of  the  Bevc^end 
William  Emerson  so  &r  as  we  can  learn  them  from 
his  own  writings  and  from  the  record  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

The  Beverend  Dr.  Spragne's  valuable  and  well- 
known  work,  ^^  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  con- 
tains three  letters  from  which  we  learn  some  of  his 
leading  characteristics.  Dr.  Pierce  of  Brookline,  the 
faithful  chronicler  of  his  time,  speaks  of  his  pulpit 
talents  as  extraordinary,  but  thinks  there  was  not  a 
perfect  sympathy  between  him  and  the  people  of  the 
quiet  litde  town  of  Harvard,  while  he  was  highly  ac- 
ceptable in  the  pulpits  of  the  metropolis.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  was  attractive;  his  voice  was 
melodious,  his  utterance  distinct,  his  manner  agree- 
able.    ^  He  was  a  &ithful  and  generous  friend  and 
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knew  liow  to  forgiye  an  enemy.  — In  his  theological 
TiewB  perhaps  he  went  fiurther  on  the  liberal  side 
than  most  of  his  brethren  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated. —  He  was,  however,  perfectly  tolerant  towards 
those  who  differed  from  him  most  widely." 

Dr.  Charles  Lowell,  another  brother  minister,  says 
of  him,  ^^Mr.  Emerson  was  a  handsome  man,  rather 
tall,  with  a  fair  oomplexion,  his  cheeks  slightly 
tinted,  his  motions  easy,  graceful,  and  gentlemanlike, 
his  manners  bland  and  pleasant.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  and  expressed  himself  decidedly  and  emphati- 
cally, bnt  ncTcr  bluntly  or  Tolgarly.  — Mr.  Emerson 
was  a  man  of  good  sense.  His  conversation  was  edi- 
fying and  nsefol;  neyer  foolish  or  nndignified.  —  In 
his  theological  opinions  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  far 
from  haTing  any  sympathy  with  Calvinism.  I  have 
not  supposed  that  he  was,  like  Dr.  Freeman,  a  Hu- 
manitarian, though  he  may  have  been  so." 

There  was  no  honester  chronicler  than  our  clerical 
Pepys,  good,  hearty,  sweet-souled,  fact-loving  Dr. 
John  Pierce  of  Brookline,  who  knew  the  dates  of  birth 
and  death  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard,  starred  and 
unstarred,  better,  one  is  tempted  to  say  (Sibemice% 
than  they  did  themsdyes.  There  was  not  a  nobler 
gentleman  in  charge  of  any  Boston  parish  than  Dr. 
Charles  Lowell.  But  after  the  pulpit  has  said  what 
it  thinks  of  the  pulpit,  it  is  well  to  listen  to  what  the 
pews  have  to  say  about  it. 

This  is  what  the  late  Mr.  Greorge  Ticknor  said  in 
an  article  in  ^^The  Christian  Examiner  "  for  Septem- 
ber, 1849. 

^'Mr.  Emerson,  transplanted  to  the  First  Church 
in  Boston  six  years  before  Mr.  Buckminster's  set- 
tlement, possessed,  on  the  contrary,  a  graceful  and 
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dignified  style  of  speaking,  which  was  by  no  means 
without  its  attraction,  but  he  lacked  the  fervor  that 
oonld  roose  the  masses,  and  the  original  resources  that 
could  command  the  few." 

As  to  his  religious  bdieb,  Emerson  writes  to  Dr. 
Sprague  as  follows:  ^^I  did  not  find  in  any  manuscript 
or  printed  sermons  that  I  looked  at,  any  very  explicit 
statement  of  opinion  on  the  question  between  Calvin* 
ists  and  Socinians*  He  inclines  obyiously  to  what 
is  ethical  and  universal  in  CShristianity;  very  litde  to 
the  personal  and  historicaL  — I  think  I  obscorve  in  his 
writings,  as  in  the  writings  of  Unitarians  down  to  a 
recent  date,  a  studied  reserve,  on  the  subject  of  the 
nature  and  offices  of  Jesus.  They  had  not  made  up 
their  own  minds  on  it.  It  was  a  mystery  to  them, 
and  they  let  it  remain  so." 

Mr.  William  Emerson  left,  published,  fifteen  Ser- 
mons and  Discourses,  an  Oration  pronounced  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1802,  a  Collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  besides  his  contributions  to  ''The 
Monthly  Anthology,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor. 

Buth  Haskins,  the  wife  of  William  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  is  spoken  of  by  the 
late  Dr.  Frothingham,  in  an  article  in  ''The  Christian 
Examiner,"  as  a  woman  "of  great  patience  and  forti- 
tude, of  the  serenest  trust  in  God,  of  a  discerning 
spirit,  and  a  most  courteous  bearing,  one  who  knew 
how  to  guide  the  affairs  of  her  own  house,  as  long  as 
she  was  responsible  for  that,  wiHi  the  sweetest  author- 
ity, and  knew  how  to  give  the  least  trouble  and  the 
greatest  happiness  after  that  authority  was  resigned. 
Both  her  mind  and  her  character  were  of  a  superior 
order,  and  they  set  their  stamp  upon  manners  of 
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peculiar  softness  and  natural  grace  and  quiet  dignity. 
Her  sensible  and  kindly  speech  was  always  as  good 
as  the  best  instruction;  her  smile,  though  it  was  ever 
ready,  was  a  reward." 

The  Beyerend  Dr.  Fumess  of  Philadelphia,  who 
grew  up  with  her  son,  says,  ''Waldo  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  his  father;  the  other  children  resem- 
bled their  mother." 

Such  was  the  descent  of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson. 
If  the  ideas  of  parents  survive  as  impressions  or  ten- 
dencies in  their  descendants,  no  man  had  a  better 
right  to  an  inheritance  of  theological  instincts  than 
this  representative  of  a  long  line  of  ministers.  The 
same  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  might  naturalfy 
gain  in  force  from  another  association  of  near  family 
relationship,  though  not  of  blood.  After  the  deatii 
of  the  first  William  Emerson,  the  Concord  minister, 
his  widow,  Mr.  Emerson's  grandmother,  married,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  his  successor.  Dr.  Ezra  Bipley. 
The  grandson  spent  much  time  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
Bipley,  whose  character  he  has  drawn  with  exquisite 
felicity  in  a  sketch  read  before  the  Social  Circle  of 
Concord,  and  published  in  ''The  Atlantic  Monthly" 
for  November,  1888.  Mr.  Emerson  says  of  him: 
"He  was  identified  with  the  ideas  and  forms  of  the 
New  England  Church,  which  expired  about  the  same 
time  with  him,  so  that  he  and  his  coevals  seemed  the 
rear  guard  of  the  great  camp  and  army  of  the  Puri- 
tans, which,  however  in  its  last  days  declining  into 
formalism,  in  tiie  heyday  of  its  streng^  had  planted 
and  liberated  America.  .  .  .  The  same  faith  made 
what  was  strong  and  what  was  weak  in  Dr.  Bipley." 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  perfect  sketch  of 
character  than  Mr.  Emerson's  living  picture  of  Dr. 
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Bipley*  I  myself  remember  him  ae  a  oomely  litde 
old  gentleman,  but  he  was  not  so  oommunicatiye  in 
a  strange  household  as  his  derioal  brethren,  smiling 
John  Foster  of  Brighton  and  chatty  Jonathan  Homer 
of  Newton.  Mr.  Emerson  says,  *^He  was  a  natural 
gentleman;  no  dandy,  but  courtly,  hospitable,  manly, 
and  public-spirited;  his  nature  social,  his  house  open 
to  all  men.  — His  brow  was  serene  and  open  to  his 
-visitor,  for  he  loTed  men,  and  he  had  no  studies,  no 
occupations,  which  company  could  interrupt.  His 
friends  were  his  study,  and  to  see  them  loosened  his 
talents  and  his  tongue.  In  his  house  dwelt  order  and 
prudence  and  plenty.  There  was  no  waste  and  no 
stint.  He  was  open-handed  and  just  and  generous. 
Ingratitude  and  meanness  in  his  beneficiaries  did  not 
wear  out  his  compassion;  he  bore  the  insult,  and  the 
next  day  his  basket  for  the  b^;gar,  his  horse  and 
chaise  for  the  cripple,  were  at  their  door."  How  like 
Goldsmith's  good  Dr.  Primrosel  I  do  not  know  any 
writing  of  Mr.  Emerson  which  brings  out  more  fully 
his  sense  of  humor,  — of  the  picturesque  in  character, 
— and  as  a  piece  of  composition,  continuous,  fluid, 
transparent,  with  a  playful  ripple  here  and  there,  it  is 
admirable  and  delightful. 

Another  of  his  early  companionships  must  have  ex- 
ercised a  still  more  powerful  influence  on  his  charac- 
ter, — that  of  his  aunt,  Maiy  Moody  Emerson.  He 
gave  an  account  of  her  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Woman's  Club  several  years  ago,  and  published  in 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  December,  1888.  Par 
more  of  Mr.  Emerson  is  to  be  found  in  this  aunt  of 
his  than  in  any  other  of  his  relations  in  the  ascending 
series,  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted.  Her 
stoiy  is  an  interesting  one,  but  for  that  I  must  refer 
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ihe  reader  to  the  artide  mentioned.  Her  character 
and  inteUeotnal  traits  are  what  we  are  most  concerned 
with.  ^  Her  early  reading  was  Milton,  Young,  Aken- 
side,  Samuel  Clarke,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  always 
the  Bible.  Later,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Marcns  Antoni- 
nus, Stewart,  Coleridge,  Herder,  Locke,  Madam  De 
Stael,  Channing,  Mackintosh,  Byron.  Nobody  can 
read  in  her  manuscript,  or  recall  the  conversation  of 
old-school  people,  without  seeing  that  Milton  and 
Young  had  a  religious  authority  in  their  minds,  and 
nowise  the  slight  merely  entertaining  quality  of  mod- 
em bards.  And  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus, — how 
Tcnerable  and  organic  as  Nature  they  are  in  her 
mindl" 

There  are  many  sentences  cited  l^  Mr.  Emerson 
which  remind  us  very  strongly  of  his  own  writings. 
Such  a  passage  as  the  following  might  haye  come  from 
his  essay,  ^'Nature,"  but  it  was  written  when  her 
nephew  was  only  four  years  old. 

^Maiden,  1807,  September. — The  rapture  of  feeling 
I  wonld  part  from  for  days  devoted  to  higher  discipline. 
Bat  when  Nature  beams  with  saeh  excess  of  beauty,  when 
the  heart  thrills  with  hope  in  its  Author,  — feels  it  is 
related  to  Him  more  than  by  any  ties  of  creation,  — it 
exults,  too  fondly,  perhaps,  for  a  state  of  trial.  But  in 
dead  of  night,  nearer  morning,  when  the  eastern  stars 
glow,  or  appear  to  glow,  with  more  indescribable  lustre,  a 
lustre  which  penetrates  the  spirits  with  wonder  and  cari- 
osity, —  then,  however  awed,  who  can  fear?  *'  —  ^'A  few 
polaKtioDS  of  created  beings,  a  few  saceeesions  of  acts,  a 
few  lamps  held  out  in  the  firmament,  emtble  as  to  talk 
of  Time,  make  epochs,  write  histories,  —  to  do  more,  — 
to  date  the  revelations  of  God  to  man.  Bat  these  lamps 
are  held  to  measore  out  some  of  the  moments  of  eternity, 
to  divide  the  history  of  God's  operatioiis  in  the  birth  and 
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death  of  nationB,  of  worlds.  It  is  a  goodly  name  for  oar 
notions  of  breathing,  soffering,  enjoying,  acting.  We 
personify  it.  We  call  it  by  eyeiy  name  of  fleeting, 
dreaming,  vaporing  imagery.  Tet  it  is  nothing.  We 
exist  in  eternity.  Dissolve  the  body  and  the  night  is 
gone ;  the  stars  are  extinguished,  and  we  measure  dura- 
tion by  the  nomber  of  onr  thoughts,  by  the  activity  of 
reason,  the  discovery  of  troths,  the  acquirement  of  virtae, 
the  approval  of  God." 

Miss  Mary  Emerson  showed  somethiiig  of  the  same 
feeling  towards  natural  soienoe  which  may  be  noted 
in  her  nephews  Waldo  and  Charles.  After  speaking 
of  ^^ihe  poor  old  earth's  chaotic  state,  brought  so  near 
in  its  long  and  gloomy  transmutings  by  the  geologist," 
she  says:  — 

^Yet  its  yonthfol  charms,  as  decked  by  the  hand  of 
Moses'  Cosmogony,  will  linger  about  the  heart,  while 
Poetry  succumbs  to  science.*'  —  *^And  the  bare  bones  of 
this  poor  embiyo  earth  may  give  the  idea  of  the  Infinite, 
far,  far  better  than  when  dignified  with  arts  and  industry ; 
its  oceans,  when  beating  the  symbols  of  countless  ages,  than 
when  covered  with  cargoes  of  war  and  oppression.  How 
grand  its  preparation  for  souls,  souls  who  were  to  feel  the 
Divinity,  before  Science  had  dissected  the  emotions  and 
applied  its  steely  analysis  to  that  state  of  being  which 
recognizes  neither  psychology  nor  element.'' —  ^Useful- 
ness, if  it  requires  action,  seems  less  like  existence  than  the 
desire  of  being  absorbed  in  God,  retaining  consciousness. 
•  •  .  Scorn  trifles,  liftyour  aims;  do  what  you  are  afraid 
to  do.  Sublimity  of  character  must  come  from  sublimity 
of  motive." 

So  far  as  hereditary  and  family  influences  can  ac- 
count for  the  character  and  intellect  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  we  could  hardly  ask  for  a  better  inborn 
inheritance,  or  better  conniBels  and  examples. 
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Having  traced  some  of  the  disting^oiahmg  traits 
which  belong  by  desoent  to  Mr.  Emerson  to  those 
who  were  before  him,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
&r  they  showed  themselyes  in  those  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, his  brothers.  Of  these  I  will  mention  two,  one 
of  whom  I  knew  personally. 

Edward  Bliss  Emerson,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
CoUege  in  1824,  three  years  after  Balph  Waldo,  held 
the  first  place  in  his  class.  He  began  the  study  of 
the  law  with  Daniel  Webster,  but  overworked  him- 
self and  suffered  a  temporary  disturbance  of  his  rea- 
son. After  this  he  made  another  attempt,  but  found 
his  heall^  unequal  to  the  task  and  exiled  himself  to 
Porto  Bioo,  where,  in  1884,  he  died.  Two  poems 
preserve  his  memory,  one  that  of  Balph  Waldo,  in 
which  he  addresses  Us  memory,  — 

^  Ah,  brother  of  the  brief  bat  blazing  star,** 

the  other  his  own  ''Last  Farewell,"  written  in  1832, 
whilst  sailing  out  of  Boston  Harbor.  The  lines  are 
unaffected  and  veiy  touching,  full  of  that  deep  affec- 
tion which  united  the  brothers  in  the  closest  intimacy, 
and  of  the  tenderest  love  for  the  mother  whom  he  was 
leaving  to  see  no  more. 

I  had  in  my  early  youth  a  key  furnished  me  to  some 
of  the  leadingtraits  which  were  indue  time  to  develop 
themselves  in  Emerson's  character  and  intelligence. 
As  on  the  wall  of  some  great  artist's  studio  one  may 
find  unfinished  sketches  which  he  recognizes  as  the 
first  growing  conceptions  of  pictures  painted  in  after 
years,  so  we  see  that  Nature  often  sketches,  as  it  were, 
a  living  portrait,  which  she  leaves  in  its  rudimentary 
condition,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  earth  has  no 
colors  which  can  wortiiily  fill  in  an  outline  too  perfect 
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for  humanity.  The  sketch  is  left  in  its  ocmrammate 
inoompleteneBB  because  this  mortal  life  is  not  rich 
enough  to  cany  oat  the  Divine  idea. 

Such  an  unfinished  but  unmatched  outline  is  that 
which  I  find  in  the  long  portrait-gallery  of  memory, 
recalled  by  the  name  of  Charles  Chauncy  Emerson. 
Save  for  a  few  brief  glimpses  of  another,  almost  lost 
among  my  life's  early  shadows,  this  youth  was  the 
most  angelic  adolescent  my  eyes  oyer  beheld.  Be- 
membering  what  well-filtered  blood  it  was  that  ran  in 
the  veins  of  the  race  from  which  he  was  descended, 
those  who  knew  him  in  life  might  well  say  with  Dry- 
den, — 

**  If  by  tradnoiian  osme  thy  mind 
Onr  wonder  is  the  less  to  And 
A  sool  80  ohsnmng  from  a  stodk  so  good." 

His  image  is  with  me  in  its  immortal  youth  as  when, 
almost  fifty  years  ago,  I  spoke  of  him  in  these  lines, 
which  I  may  venture  to  quote  from  myself,  since  oth- 
ers have  quoted  them  before  me :  — 

Thoa  mlnif  ohaste  leholsr  I  I  eaa  see  thee  now, 

The  first  yonng  Unreb  on  thy  pallid  brow, 

O'er  thy  slight  figure  floating  lightly  down 

In  giaoefol  folds  the  aoademie  gown. 

On  thy  oorled  lip  the  elassic  lines  thai  tanght 

How  nioe  the  mind  thai  soolptored  them  with  thoo^t. 

And  trinmph  glistening  in  the  dear  blue  eye, 

Too  bright  to  Uts,  —  bat  oh,  too  fair  to  die. 

Being  about  seven  years  younger  than  Waldo,  he 
must  have  received  much  of  his  intellectnal  and  moral 
guidance  at  his  elder  brother's  hands.  I  told  the 
stoiyat  a  meeting  of  our  Historical  Society  of  Charles 
Emerson's  coming  into  my  study,  — this  was  proba- 
bly in  1826  or  1827,  —  tddng  up  Haditt's  ''British 
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Poets"  and  taming  at  onoe  to  a  poem  of  Marvdl's, 
which  he  read  witii  his  entrancing  voice  and  manner. 
The  influence  of  this  poet  is  phun  to  eyeiy  reader  in 
some  of  Emerson's  poems,  and  Charles'  liking  for 
him  was  very  probably  caught  from  Waldo. 

When  Charles  was  nearly  through  college,  a  peri- 
odical called  ^^The  Harvard  Blister"  was  published 
by  students  and  recent  graduates.  Three  articles 
were  contributed  by  him  to  this  periodicaL  Two  of 
them  have  the  titles  ^* Conversation,"  ^^ Friendship." 
His  quotations  are  from  Horace  and  Juvenal,  Plato, 
Plutiucch,  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Shakespeare,  and 
Scott.  There  are  passages  in  these  essays  which 
remind  one  strongly  of  his  brother,  the  lecturer  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  later.  Take  this  as  an 
example:  — 

^^Men  and  mind  are  my  studies.  I  need  no  obserFa* 
tory  high  in  air  to  aid  my  perceptions  or  enlarge  my  pros- 
pect. I  do  not  want  a  costly  apparatus  to  give  pomp  to 
my  pursuit  or  to  disguise  its  inutility.  I  do  not  desire 
to  travel  and  see  foreign  lands  and  learn  all  knowledge 
and  speak  with  all  tongues,  before  I  am  prepared  for  my 
employment.  I  have  merely  to  go  out  of  my  door;  nay, 
I  may  stay  at  home  at  my  chambers,  and  I  shall  have 
enough  to  do  and  enjoy." 

The  feeling  of  this  sentence  shows  itself  constantly 
in  Emerson's  poems.  He  finds  his  inspiration  in  the 
objects  about  him,  — the  forest  in  which  he  walks;  the 
sheet  of  water  which  the  hermit  of  a  couple  of  seasons 
made  famous;  the  lazy  Musketaquid;  the  titmouse 
that  mocked  his  weakness  in  the  bitter  cold  winter's 
day;  the  mountain  that  rose  in  the  horizon;  the  lofty 
pines;  the  bwly  fiowers.  All  talked  wilh  him  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  he  with  them  as  of  his  own 
household. 
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The  same  lofty  idea  of  friendahip  which  we  find  in 
the  man  in  his  matnrity,  we  leeogniae  in  one  of  the 
essays  of  the  youth. 

*'A11  men  of  gifted  intellect  and  fine  genius,"  says 
Charles  Emerson,  ^must  entertain  a  noble  idea  of  friend- 
ship. Our  reverence  we  are  constrained  to  yield  where  it 
is  due,  — to  rank,  merit,  talents.  But  our  affections  we 
give  not  thus  easily. 

«The  hand  of  Dooglas  is  his  own."* 

—  ''I  am  willing  to  lose  an  hour  in  gossip  with  persons 
whom  good  men  hold  cheap.  All  this  I  wiU  do  out  of 
regard  to  the  decent  conyentions  of  polite  life.  But  my 
friends  I  most  know,  and,  knowing,  I  must  love.  There 
must  be  a  daily  beaaty  in  their  life  that  shall  secure  my 
constant  attachment.  I  cannot  stand  upon  the  footing  of 
ordinary  acquaintance.  Friendship  is  aristocratical  — 
the  affections  which  are  prostituted  to  every  suitor  I  will 
not  accept.'' 

Here  are  glimpses  of  what  the  youth  was  to  be,  of 
what  the  man  who  long  outlived  him  became.  Here 
is  the  dignity  which  commands  reverence,  —  a  dignity 
which,  with  all  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  sweetness  of 
manner  and  expression,  rose  almost  to  majesty  in  his 
serene  presence.  There  was  something  about  Charles 
Emerson  which  lifted  those  he  was  with  into  a  lofty 
and  pure  region  of  thought  and  feeling.  A  vulgar 
soul  stood  abashed  in  his  presence.  I  could  never 
think  of  him  in  the  presence  of  such,  listening  to  a 
paltry  sentiment  or  witnessing  a  mean  action,  without 
recalling  Milton's  line, 

<<  Bade  stepped  those  two  fair  angels  half  amaaed," 
and  thinking  how  he  might  well  have  been  taken  for 
a  celestial  messenger. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  of  idealization  in  all 
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these  reminisoenoes,  and  of  lihat  ezaggeiation  which 
belongs  to  the  laiuUitor  temporia  (icti.  But  Charles 
Emerson  was  idolized  in  his  own  time  by  many  in  col- 
lege and  ontof  college.  Greorge  Stillman  Hillard  was 
his  liTal.  Neck  and  neck  they  ran  the  race  for  the 
enviable  position  of  first  scholar  in  the  dass  of  1828, 
and  when  Hillard  was  annonnced  as  having  the  first 
part  assigned  to  him,  the  excitement  within  the  col- 
lege walls,  and  to  some  extent  ontside  of  them,  was 
like  that  when  the  telegraph  proclaims  the  resolt  of  a 
presidential  election,  —  or  the  winner  of  the  Derby. 
Bnt  Hillard  honestly  admired  his  brilliant  rivaL 
*'Who  has  a  part  with  ...  at  this  next  exhibi- 
tion?" I  asked  him  one  day,  as  I  met  him  in  the 
college  yard.  *^  ...  the  Post,"  answered  Hillard. 
''Why  call  him  the  Post?''  said  I.  ''He is  a  wooden 
creatore,"  said  Hillard.  "Hear  him  and  Charles 
Emerson  translating  from  the  Latin  Domus  tola  tn* 
flammata  erat.  The  Post  will  render  the  words, 
'The  whole  house  was  on  fire.'  Charles  Emerson  will 
translate  the  sentence,  'The  entire  edifice  was  wrapped 
in  flames.' "  It  was  natural  enough  that  a  young  ad- 
mirer should  prefer  the  Bernini  drapery  of  Charles 
Emerson's  version  to  the  simple  nudity  of  "the  Post's  " 
rendering. 

The  nest  is  made  ready  long  beforehand  for  the 
bird  which  is  to  be  bred  in  it  and  to  fiy  from  it.  The 
intellectual  atmosphere  into  which  a  scholar  is  bom, 
and  from  which  he  draws  the  breath  of  his  early  men- 
tal life,  must  be  studied  if  we  would  hope  to  under- 
stand him  thoroughly. 

When  the  present  century  began,  the  elements, 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  long  struggle  for  Inde- 
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pendenoe,  had  not  had  time  to  ammge  themselyeB  in 
new  oombinationB.  The  active  intelleotB  of  the  conn- 
tiy  had  f  oond  enough  to  keep  them  busy  in  creating 
and  organizing  a  new  order  of  political  and  social 
life.  Whatever  porely  literary  talent  existed  was  as 
yet  in  the  nebular  condition,  a  diffosed  Inminons 
spot  here  and  there,  waiting  to  form  centres  of  con- 
densation. 

Such  a  nebular  spot  had  been  brightening  in  and 
about  Boston  for  a  number  of  years,  when,  in  the 
year  1804,  a  small  cluster  of  names  became  visible  as 
representing  a  modest  constellation  of  literary  lumina- 
ries: John  Thornton  EirUand,  afterwards  President 
of  Harvard  University;  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster; 
John  Sylvester  John  Gardiner;  William  Tudor; 
Samuel  Cooper  Thacher;  William  Emerson.  These 
were  the  chief  stars  of  the  new  cluster,  and  their  light 
reached  the  world,  or  a  small  part  of  it,  as  reflected 
from  the  pages  of  ^^The  Monthly  Anthology,"  whidi 
very  soon  came  under  the  editorship  of  the  Beverend 
William  Emerson. 

The  father  of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  may  be  judged 
of  in  good  measure  by  the  associates  with  whom  he 
was  thus  connected.  A  brief  sketch  of  these  friends 
and  fellow-workers  of  his  may  not  be  out  of  place,  for 
these  men  made  the  local  sphere  of  thought  into  which 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  bom. 

John  Thornton  KirkTand  should  have  been  seen  and 
heard  as  he  is  remembered  by  old  graduates  of  Har- 
vard, sitting  in  the  ancient  presidential  chair,  on 
Commencement  Day,  and  calling  in  his  penetrating 
but  musical  accents  :  ^^  ^hspectatur  oratio  in  lingua 
Latinaj''  or  ''vemacula''  if  the  "First  Scholar"  was 
about  to  deliver  the  English  oration.     It  was  a  pres- 
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eskoe  not  to  be  forgotten.  His  ^^shining  monung 
£aoe  "  was  round  as  a  baby's,  and  talked  as  pleasantly 
as  his  voice  did,  with  smiles  for  acoents  and  dimples 
for  punctuation.  Mr.  Ticknor  speaks  of  his  sermons 
as  ^^full  of  intellectual  wealth  and  practical  wisdom, 
with  sometimes  a  quaintness  that  bordered  on  humor." 
It  was  of  him  that  the  story  was  always  told,  —  it  may 
be  as  old  as  the  invention  of  printing,  — that  he  threw 
his  sermons  into  a  barrel,  where  they  went  to  pieces 
and  got  mixed  up,  and  that  when  he  was  going  to 
preach  he  fished  out  what  he  thought  would  be  about 
enough  for  a  sermon,  and  patched  the  leaves  together 
as  he  best  might.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Lowell  says: 
^^He  always  found  the  right  piece,  and  that  was  better 
than  almost  any  of  his  brethren  could  have  found  in 
what  they  had  written  with  twice  the  labor.''  Mr. 
Cabot,  who  knew  all  Emerson's  literary  habits,  says 
he  used  to  fish  out  the  number  of  leaves  he  wanted 
for  a  lecture  in  somewhat  the  same  way.  Emerson's 
father,  however,  was  very  methodical,  according  to 
Dr.  Lowell,  and  had  ^*a  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place."  Dr.  Kirkland  left  little  to 
be  remembered  by,  and  like  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting personalities  we  have  met  with,  has  become  a 
very  thin  ghost  to  the  grandchildren  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  was  the  pulpit  darling 
of  his  day,  in  Boston.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the 
perfection  of  his  oratory,  the  finish  of  his  style,  added 
to  the  sweetness  of  his  character,  made  him  one  of 
those  living  idols  which  seem  to  be  as  necessary  to 
Protestantism  as  images  and  pictures  are  to  Boman- 
ism. 

John  Sylvester  John  Gbkrdiner,  once  a  pupil  of  the 
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fiunons  Dr.  Parr,  was  then  the  leading  Epifloopal 
deigyman  of  Boston.  Him  I  teoonstmot  £ix»n  8<»t* 
tered  hints  I  have  met  with  as  asohoLarly,  social  man, 
with  a  sanguine  temperament  and  the  oheerfnl  ways 
of  a  wholesome  English  parson,  Uest  with  a  good  oon- 
stitntion  and  a  comfortable  benefice.  Mild  Ortho* 
doxy,  ripened  in  Unitarian  sunshine,  is  a  very  agree- 
able aspect  of  Christianity,  and  none  was  readier  than 
Dr.  Grardiner,  if  the  voice  of  tradition  maybe  trusted, 
to  fraternize  with  his  brothers  of  the  liberal  persua- 
sion, and  to  make  common  cause  with  them  in  all  that 
related  to  the  interests  of  learning. 

WiUiam  Tudor  was  a  chief  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  period  of  *^The  Monthly  Anthology "  and 
that  of  ^^Tbe  North  American  Beview,"  for  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  first  of  these  periodi- 
cals, and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  second.  Edward 
Everett  characterizes  him,  in  speaking  of  his  ^^Let- 
ters  on  the  Eastern  States,'*  as  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman, an  impartial  observer,  a  temperate  champion, 
a  liberal  opponent,  and  a  correct  writer.  S^el 
Webster  bore  similar  testimony  to  his  talents  and 
character. 

Samuel  Cooper  Thaoher  was  hardly  twenty  years 
old  when  the  **  Anthology  *'  was  founded,  and  died 
when  he  was  only  a  little  more  than  thirty.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  that  periodical,  besides  publishing 
various  controversial  sermons,  and  writing  the  **  Me- 
moir of  Buckminster.'* 

There  was  no  more  brilliant  cirde  than  this  in  any 
of  our  cities.  There  was  none  where  so  much  free- 
dom of  thought  was  united  to  so  much  scholarship. 
The  "Anthology"  was  the  literary  precursor  of  "The 
North  American  Beview,"  and  the  theological  herald 
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of  ''The  ChriBtian  Examiner."  Like  all  first  begin- 
nings  it  showed  many  marks  of  immatority.  It  min- 
gled extracts  and  original  oontribations,  theology  and 
medicine,  with  all  manner  of  literary  chips  and  shav- 
ings. It  had  magazine  ways  that  smacked  of  Sylvanns 
Urban;  leading  articles  with  balanced  paragraphs 
which  recalled  the  marching  tramp  of  Johnson;  trans- 
lations that  might  have  been  signed  with  the  name  of 
Creech,  and  Odes  to  Sensibility,  and  the  like,  which 
recalled  the  syrapy  sweetness  and  languid  trickle  of 
Lanra  Matilda's  sentimentalities.  It  talked  about 
''the  London  Beviewers''  with  a  kind  of  provincial 
deference.  It  printed  articles  with  quite  too  much 
of  the  license  of  Swift  and  Prior  for  the  magazines  of 
to-day.  But  it  had  opinions  of  its  own,  and  would 
compare  well  enough  with  "The  Grentleman's  Maga- 
zine," to  say  nothing  of  "My  Grandmother's  Review, 
the  British."  A  writer  in  the  third  volume  (1806) 
says :  "A  taste  for  the  belles  lettres  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing in  our  country.  I  believe  that,  fifty  years  ago, 
England  had  never  seen  a  Miscellany  or  a  Beview  so 
well  conducted  as  our  'Anthology,'  however  superior 
such  publications  may  now  be  in  that  kingdom." 

It  is  well  worth  one's  while  to  look  over  the  volumes 
of  the  "Anthology"  to  see  what  our  fathers  and 
grand&thers  were  thinking  about,  and  how  they  ex- 
pressed themselves.  The  stifiEness  of  Puritanism  was 
pretty  well  relaxed  when  a  magazine  conducted  by 
clergymen  could  say  that  "The  child" — meaning 
the  new  periodical  —  "shall  not  be  destitute  of  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  nor  a  stranger  to  genteel 
amusements.  He  shall  attend  Theatres,  Musetmis, 
Balls,  and  whatever  polite  diversions  the  town  shall 
furnish."    The  reader  of  the  "Anthology"  will  find 
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for  hisrewsfd  an  impioTixigdiaooune  on  ^^  Ambition," 
and  a  oommendable  schoolboy's  ^^tiieme"  on  ^*  Inebri- 
ation/' He  will  learn  something  which  may  be  for 
his  adTsntage  aboat  tiie  **  Anjon  Cabbage,"  and  may 
profit  by  a  ^^Bemedy  for  Asthma."  A  controvert 
respecting  tiie  merits  of  Sir  Richard  Bkokmore  may 
prove  too  littie  exciting  at  tiie  present  time,  and  he 
can  torn  for  relief  to  the  epistle  ^^Stadiosos"  ad- 
dresses to  ""Alcander."  If  the  lines  of  ''The  Min- 
strel "  who  hails,  like  Longfellow  in  later  years,  from 
''The  District  of  Maine,"  fail  to  satisfy  hhn,  he  can- 
not aooose  "B.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  Esq.,"  of  tamenees 
when  he  exclaims:  — 

**  Base,  CdlombiSy  brave  and  free^ 
Pmm  the  globe  and  bound  the  sea  I " 

But  the  writers  did  not  confine  themselves  to  native 
or  even  to  English  literature,  for  there  is  a  distinct 
mention  of  "Mr.  Goethe's  new  novel,"  and  an  ex- 
plicit reference  to  "Dante  Aligheri,  an  Italian  bard." 
But  let  the  smiling  reader  go  a  littie  &rther  and  he 
will  find  Mr.  Buckminster's  most  interesting  ao- 
coont  of  the  destruction  of  Gh>ldau.  And  in  one  of 
these  same  volumes  he  will  find  the  article,  by  Dr. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  doubtless,  which  was  the  first  hint  of 
our  rural  cemeteries,  and  foreshadowed  that  new  era 
in  our  underground  civilization  which  is  sweetening 
our  atmospheric  existence. 

The  late  President  Josiah  Qoincy,  in  his  "HiBtoiy 
of  the  Boston  Athemeum,"  pays  a  high  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  and  the  labors  of  the  gentlemen 
who  founded  that  institution  and  conducted  the  "An- 
thology." A  literary  journal  had  already  been  pnb- 
lislied  in  Boston,  but  very  soon  failed  for  want  of 
patronage.   An  enterprising  firm  of  publishers,  "being 
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desuons  that  die  work  shonld  be  oontinued,  applied 
to  the  Bererend  WiUiam  Emerson,  a  dergyman  of 
the  place,  dintiTigniiihed  for  energy  and  literary  taste; 
and  by  his  exertions  several  gentlemen  of  Boston  and 
its  vioinity,  oonspionoos  for  talent  and  SEealoos  for  lit- 
eratore,  were  indnced  to  engage  in  oondnoting  the 
work,  and  for  this  purpose  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  Society.  This  Society  was  not  completely  organised 
until  the  year  1806,  when  Dr.  Gardiner  was  elected 
President,  and  William  Emerson  Vice-President. 
The  Sodety  thus  formed  maintained  its  eyistence  with 
repatation  for  about  sic  years,  and  issued  ten  octavo 
volumes  from  the  press,  constituting  one  of  the  most 
lasting  and  honorable  monuments  of  the  literature  of 
the  period,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  true  revival 
of  polite  Iflaming  in  this  countiy  after  that  decay  and 
neglect  which  resulted  from  the  diBtraetions  at  the 
Bevolutionary  War,  and  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the 
intellectual  Ustoiy  of  the  United  States.  Its  records 
yet  remain,  an  evidence  that  it  was  a  pleasant,  active, 
higb-prinoipled  association  of  literary  men,  laboring 
harmoniously  to  elevate  the  literary  standard  of  the 
time,  and  with  a  success  which  may  well  be  regarded 
as  remarkable,  considering  the  little  sympathy  they 
received  from  the  communily ,  and  the  many  difficul- 
ties with  which  they  had  to  struggle." 

ThepubUcation  of  the  ""  Anthology  "began  in  1804, 
when  Mr.  William  Emerson  was  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  and  it  ceased  to  be  published  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  1811.  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  was  eight  years 
old  at  that  time.  His  intellectual  life  began,  we  may 
say,  while  the  somewhat  obscure  afterglow  of  the 
*^  Anthology  "  was  in  the  western  horison  of  the  New 
England  dkj. 
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The  nebula  whioh  was  to  form  a  ohisteraboat  ^The 
North  Amerioan  Beview ''  did  not  take  definite  shape 
until  1816*  There  is  no  such  memonal  of  the  growth 
of  American  literature  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
half  century  of  that  periodical.  It  is  easy  to  find 
fault  with  it  for  unif orm  respectability  and  occasional 
dubiess.  But  take  the  names  of  its  contributors  dur- 
ing its  first  fifty  years  from  the  literary  record  of  that 
period,  and  we  should  have  but  a  meagre  list  of  medi- 
ocrities, sa^ed  from  absolute  poverty  by  the  genius  of 
two  or  Hxree  writers  like  Irving  and  Cooper.  Strike 
out  the  names  of  Webster,  Everett,  Story,  Sumner, 
and  Gushing;  of  Bryant,  Dana,  Longfellow,  and  Low- 
ell; of  Prescott,  Ticknor,  Motley,  Sparks,  and  Ban- 
croft; of  Yerplanck,  Hillard,  and  Whipple;  of  Stuart 
and  Bobinson;  of  Norton,  Palfrey,  Peabody,  and 
Bowen;  and,  lastly,  that  of  Emerson  himself,  and  how 
mnoh  American  classic  literature  would  be  kft  for  a 
new  edition  of  ''Miller's  Betrospect"? 

These  were  the  writers  who  helped  to  make  ^'The 
North  American  Beview"  what  it  was  during  the 
period  of  Emerson's  youth  and  early  manhood.  These, 
and  men  like  them,  gave  Boston  its  intellectual  char- 
acter. We  may  count  as  symbols  the  three  hills  of 
''this  darling  town  of  ours,"  as  Emerson  called  it,  and 
say  that  each  had  its  beacon.  Civil  liberty  lighted 
the  torch  on  one  summit,  religious  freedom  caught  the 
flame  and  shone  from  the  second,  and  the  lamp  of  the 
scholar  has  burned  steadily  on  the  third  from  die  days 
when  John  Cotton  preached  his  first  sermon  to  those 
in  which  we  are  living. 

The  social  religious  influences  of  the  first  part  of 
the  century  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  two  high- 
caste  religions  of  that  day  were  white-handed  Unitari- 
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anism and  rnflBed-ahirt Epiaoopalianism.  Wliatcalled 
itself  ^^sociely  "  was  chiefly  distributed  between  them. 
Within  less  than  fifty  years  a  social  reyolution  has 
taken  place  which  has  somewhat  changed  the  relation 
between  these  and  other  worshipping  bodies.  This 
movement  is  the  general  withdrawal  of  the  native  New 
Englanders  of  both  sexes  from  domestic  service.  A 
large  part  of  the  ^^hired  help  ** — for  the  word  servant 
was  commonly  repudiated  —  worshipped,  not  with 
liheir  employers,  but  at  churches  where  few  or  no  well- 
appointed  carriages  stood  at  the  doors.  The  congre- 
gations that  went  chiefly  from  the  drawing-room  and 
those  which  were  largely  made  up  of  dwellers  in  the 
culinary  studio  were  naturally  separated  by  a  very 
distinct  line  of  social  cleavage.  A  certain  exdusive- 
ness  and  &8tidiousness,  not  reminding  us  exactly  of 
primitive  Christianity « was  the  inevitable  result.  This 
must  always  be  remembered  in  judging  the  men  and 
women  of  that  day  and  their  immediate  descendants, 
as  much  as  the  surviving  prejudices  of  those  whose 
parents  were  bom  subjects  of  King  George  in  the 
days  when  loyalty  to^  the  crown  was  a  virtue.  The 
line  of  social  separation  was  more  marked,  probably, 
in  Boston,  the  headquarters  of  Unitarianism,  than  in 
the  other  large  cities;  and  even  at  the  present  day  our 
Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  though  they  by  no  means  re- 
fuse dealing  with  each  other,  do  not  exchange  so  many 
cards  as  they  do  checks  and  dollars.  The  exodus  of 
those  children  of  Israel  from  tiie  house  of  bondage,  as 
they  chose  to  consider  it,  and  their  fusion  with  the 
mass  of  independent  citizens,  got  rid  of  a  class  distinc- 
tion which  was  felt  even  in  the  sanctuary.  True  re- 
ligious equality  is  harder  to  establish  than  civil  liberty. 
No  man  has  done  more  for  spiritual  republicanism 
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ihan  Emenon,  thoogli  he  oame  from  ihe  daintiest  sec- 
tarian eizde  of  the  time  in  the  whole  ootintry. 

Snch  were  Emerson's  intellectoal  and  moral  paren- 
tage, nurture,  and  environment;  such  was  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  he  grew  np  from  youth  to  manhood. 
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1803-1823.    ToiEr.  20. 

Birthplace.  —  Boyhood.  —  College  Life. 

BAI.FH  Waldo  Emersok  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1808. 

He  was  the  second  of  five  sons;  William,  B.  W., 
Edward  Bliss,  Bobert  Bulkeley,  and  Charles  Channcy. 

His  birthplace  and  that  of  oar  other  illnstrious  Bos* 
tonian,  Benjamin  Franklin,  were  within  a  kite-string's 
distance  of  each  other.  When  the  baby  philosopher 
of  the  last  century  was  carried  from  Milk  Street 
through  the  narrow  passage  long  known  as  Bishop's 
Alley,  now  Hawley  Street,  he  came  out  in  Snmmer 
Street,  yeiy  nearly  opposite  the  spot  where,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  stood  the  parsonage  of  the 
First  Church,  the  home  of  the  Beverend  William  Em- 
erson, its  pastor,  and  the  birthplace  of  his  son,  Balph 
Waldo.  The  oblong  quadrangle  between  Newbury, 
now  Washington  Street,  Pond,  now  Bedford  Street, 
Summer  Street,  and  the  open  space  called  Church 
Green,  where  the  New  South  Church  was  afterwards 
erected,  is  represented  on  Bonner's  maps  of  1722  and 
1769  as  an  almost  blank  area,  not  crossed  or  pene- 
trated by  a  single  passageway. 

Even  so  late  as  less  than  half  a  century  ago  this 
r^on  was  still  a  most  attractive  little  ru8  in  urbe. 
The  sunny  gardens  of  the  late  Judge  Charles  Jackson 
and  the  late  Mr.  S.  P.  Gardner  opened  their  flowers 
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and  ripened  their  fruits  in  the  places  now  ooenpied 
by  gi^  warehouses  and  other  massive  edifices.  The 
most  aristocratio  pears,  the  *^ Saint  Michael,"  the 
^^Brown  Bury,"  found  their  natural  homes  in  these 
sheltered  enclosures.  The  fine  old  mansion  of  Judge 
William  Prescott  looked  out  upon  these  gardens. 
Some  of  us  can  well  remember  the  window  of  his  son's, 
the  historian's,  study,  the  light  from  which  used  every 
evening  to  glimmer  through  the  leaves  of  the  pear-trees 
while  ^^The  Conquest  of  Mexico  "  was  achieving  itself 
under  difi&culties  hardly  less  formidable  than  tiiose  en- 
countered by  Cortes.  It  was  a  charmed  region  in  which 
Emerson  firat  drew  his  breath,  and  I  am  fortunate  in 
having  a  communication  from  one  who  knew  it  and 
him  longer  than  almost  any  other  living  person. 

Mr.  John  Lowell  Gardner,  a  college  classmate  and 
life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Emerson,  has  favored  me  with 
a  letter  which  contains  matters  of  interest  concerning 
him  never  before  given  to  the  public.  With  his  kind 
permission  I  have  made  some  extracts  and  borrowed 
such  facts  as  seemed  especially  worthy  of  note  from 
his  letter. 

'^I  may  be  said  to  have  known  Emerson  from  the  very 
beginning.  A  very  low  fence  divided  my  father's  estate 
in  Smnmer  Street  from  the  field  in  which  I  remember  the 
old  wooden  parsonage  to  have  existed,  — bat  this  field, 
when  we  were  very  young,  was  to  be  covered  hy  Chaancy 
Place  Qiurch  and  hy  the  brick  houses  on  Summer  Street. 
Where  the  family  removed  to  I  do  not  remember,  bat  I 
always  knew  the  boys,  William,  Balph,  and  perhaps  Ed- 
ward, aad  I  again  associated  with  Balph  at  the  Latin 
School,  where  we  were  instracted  by  Master  Gould  from 
1815  to  1817,  entering  college  in  the  latter  year. 

•  .  .  ^^I  have  no  recollection  of  his  relative  rank  as  a 
scholar,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  high,  though  not  the  high- 
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60t.  He  nerer  was  idle  or  a  lounger,  nor  did  he  ever 
engage  in  friyolooB  pnisaits.  I  ehoold  say  that  his  con- 
duct was  absolutely  faultless.  It  was  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  feeling  about  him  but  of  regard  and 
affection.  He  had  then  the  same  manner  and  courtly 
hesitation  in  addressing  you  that  you  have  known  in  him 
since.  Stilly  he  was  not  prominent  in  the  class,  and,  but 
for  what  all  the  world  has  since  known  of  him,  his  would 
not  have  been  a  conspicuous  figure  to  his  classmates  in  re- 
calling college  days. 

'^The  fact  that  we  were  almost  the  only  Latin  School 
fellows  in  the  class,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
slow  during  the  Freshman  year  to  form  new  acquaintances, 
brought  us  much  together,  and  an  intimacy  arose  which 
continued  through  our  college  life.  We  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  long  strolls  together,  often  stopping  for  repose 
at  distant  points,  as  at  Mount  Auburn,  etc.  .  •  •  Emer^ 
son  was  not  talkative;  he  never  spoke  for  effect;  his  ut- 
terances were  well  weighed  and  very  deliberately  made, 
but  there  was  a  certain  flash  when  he  uttered  anything 
that  was  more  than  usually  worthy  to  be  remembered.  He 
was  so  universally  amiable  and  complying  that  my  evil 
spirit  would  sometimes  instigate  me  to  take  advantage  of 
Ids  gentleness  and  forbearance,  but  nothing  could  disturb 
his  equanimity.  All  that  was  wanting  to  render  him  an 
almost  perfect  character  was  a  few  harsher  traits  and  per- 
haps more  masculine  vigor. 

'^Qn  leaving  college  our  paths  in  life  were  so  remote 
from  each  other  that  we  met  very  infrequently.  He  soon 
became,  as  it  were,  public  property,  and  I  was  engrossed 
for  many  years  in  my  commercial  undertakings.  All  his 
course  of  life  is  known  to  many  survivors.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  he  had  a  most  liberal  spirit.  I  remember  that 
some  years  since,  when  it  was  known  that  our  classmate 

was  reduced  almost  to  absolute  want  by  the  war,  in 

which  he  lost  his  two  sons,  Emerson  exerted  himself  to 
raise  a  fund  among  his  clasnnates  for  his  relief,  and,  there 
being  very  few  possible  subscribers,  made  what  I  considered 
a  noble  contribution,  and  this  you  may  be  sure  was  not 
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from  any  Southern  aeniiment  on  the  part  of 

send  70a  herewith  the  two  yonthfol  prodnetions  of 

son  of  which  I  spoke  to  yon  some  time  since/' 

The  first  of  these  is  a  prose  essay  of  four  pages, 
written  for  a  discussion  in  which  the  professions  of 
divinity,  medicine,  and  law  were  to  be  weighed 
against  each  other.  Emerson  had  the  lawyer's  side 
to  advocate.  It  is  a  fair  and  sensible  paper,  not  of 
special  originality  or  briUianqy.  His  opening  para- 
graph is  worth  citing,  as  showing  the  same  instinct  for 
truth  which  displayed  itself  in  all  his  after  writings 
and  the  conduct  of  his  life. 

^'It  is  usual  in  advocating  a  favorite  subject  to  appro- 
priate all  possible  ezcellenoe,  and  endeavor  to  concentrate 
every  doubtful  auxiliary,  that  we  may  fortify  to  the  ut- 
most the  theme  of  our  attention.  SucJi  a  design  should  be 
utterly  disdained,  except  as  &r  as  is  consistent  with  fair- 
ness; and  the  sophistry  of  weak  argoments  bemg  aban- 
doned, a  bold  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  heart,  for  the 
tribute  of  honest  conviction,  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  subject.'' 

From  many  boys  this  might  sound  like  weU-meaa- 
ing  commonplace,  but  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
life  that  ''bold  appeal  to  the  heart,"  that  ''tribute  of 
honest  conviction,"  were  made  eloquent  and  real. 
The  boy  meant  it  when  he  said  it.  To  carry  out  his 
law  of  sincerity  and  self -trust  the  man  had  to  sacrifice 
much  that  was  dear  to  him,  but  he  did  not  flinch  from 
his  early  principles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  blameless  youth 
was  an  ascetic  in  his  college  days.  The  other  old 
manuscript  Mr.  Gkurdner  sends  me  is  marked  "  'Song 
for  Knights  of  Square  Table,'  B.  W.  E." 

There  are  twelve  verses  of  this  song,  with  a  diorus 
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of  two  lilies.     The  Muses  and  all  the  deities,  not  for- 
getting Bacchus,  were  duly  inrited  to  the  festival. 

^  Let  the  doon  of  Olympus  be  open  for  all 
To  deseend  and  make  meny  in  duTaliy^s  tudL** 

Mr.  Sanborn  has  kindly  related  to  me  several  oir- 
onmstances  told  him  by  Emerson  about  his  early 
years. 

The  parsonage  was  situated  at  the  comer  of  Sum- 
mer and  what  is  now  Chauncy  streets.  It  had  a  yard, 
and  an  orchard  which  Emerson  said  was  as  hu^  as 
Dr.  Ripley's,  which  might  hare  been  some  two  or 
three  acres.  Afterwards  there  was  a  brick  house 
looking  on  Summer  Street,  in  which  Emerson  tiie  fa- 
ther lived.  It  was  sejMurated,  Emerson  said,  by  a 
brick  wall  from  a  garden  in  which  pears  grew  (a  fact 
a  boy  is  likely  to  remember).  Master  Balph  Waldo 
used  to  eit  on  this  waU^  — but  we  cannot  believe  he 
ever  got  off  it  on  the  wrong  side,  imless  politely  asked 
to  do  so.  On  the  occasion  of  some  alarm  the  little 
boy  was  carried  in  his  nightgown  to  a  neighboring 
house. 

After  Beverend  William  Emerson's  death  Mrs. 
Emerson  removed  to  a  house  in  Beacon  Street,  where 
the  Athenffium  building  now  stands.  She  kept  some 
boarders,  —  among  them  Lemuel  Shaw,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  was 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  Common,  and  Waldo  and 
Charles  used  to  drive  their  mother's  cow  there  to  pas- 
ture. 

The  Beverend  Doctor  Bufus  Ellis,  the  much  re« 
spected  living  successor  of  William  Emerson  as  min- 
ister of  the  First  Church,  says  that  B.  W.  Emerson 
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must  have  been  bom  in  the  old  panonage»  as  his  &- 
ther  (who  died  when  he  was  eight  years  old)  lived  but 
a  veiy  short  time  in  ^^the  new  parsonage,"  which  was, 
doubtless,  the  ^^briok  house  "  above  referred  to. 

We  get  a  few  glimpses  of  the  boy  from  other 
sources.  Mr.  Cooke  teUs  us  that  he  entered  the  pub- 
lic grammar  school  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Latin  School.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  was  turning  Virgil  into  very  readable  English  he- 
roics. He  loved  the  study  of  Greek;  was  fond  of 
reading  history  and  given  to  the  frequent  writing  of 
verses.  But  he  thinks  ^^the  idle  books  under  the 
bench  at  the  Latin  School"  were  as  profitable  to  him 
as  his  regular  studies. 

Another  glimpse  of  him  is  that  given  us  by  Mr. 
Ireland  from  the  ^^ Boyhood  Memories"  of  Bufus 
Dawes.  His  old  schoolmate  speaks  of  him  as  "a 
spiritual-looking  boy  in  blue  nankeen,  who  seems  to 
be  about  ten  years  old,  — whose  image  more  than  any 
other  is  still  deeply  stamped  upon  my  mind,  as  I 
then  saw  him  and  loved  him,  I  knew  not  why,  and 
thought  him  so  angelic  and  remarkable."  That  *^blue 
nankeen  "  sounds  strangely,  it  may  be,  to  the  readers 
of  this  later  generation,  but  in  tiie  first  quarter  of  the 
century  blue  and  yellow  or  buff-colored  cotton  from 
China  were  a  common  summer  clothing  of  children. 
The  places  where  the  factories  and  streets  of  the  cities 
of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  were  to  rise  were  then  open 
fields  and  farms.  My  recollection  is  that  we  did  not 
think  very  highly  of  ourselves  when  we  were  in  blue 
nankeen, — a  dull-colored  fabric,  too  nearly  of  the 
complexion  of  the  slates  on  which  we  did  our  cipher- 
ing. 

Emerson  was  not  particularly  distinguished  in  col- 
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lege*  Haying  a  near  oonneetion  in  the  same  elasB  as 
he,  and  being,  as  a  Cambridge  boy,  generally  familiar 
with  tiie  names  of  ihe  more  noted  yonng  men  in  col- 
lege from  the  year  when  Greorge  Bancroft,  Caleb 
Cushing,  and  IVancis  William  Winthrop  graduated 
until  after  I  myself  left  college,  I  might  have  ex- 
pected to  hear  something  of  a  young  man  who  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  great  writers  of  his  time.  I 
do  not  recollect  hearing  of  him  except  as  keeping 
school  for  a  short  time  in  Cambridge,  before  he  set- 
tled as  a  minister.  His  classmate,  Mr.  Josiah  Qnincy, 
writes  thus  of  his  coU^e  days:  — 

'^Two  only  of  my  classmates  can  be  &irly  said  to  have 
got  into  history,  although  one  of  them,  Charles  W.  Up- 
ham  [the  connection  of  mine  referred  to  above],  has  writ- 
ten history  yeiy  acceptably.  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
Robert  W.  Barnwell,  for  widely  different  reasons,  have 
caused  their  names  to  be  known  to  well-informed  Ameri- 
cans. Of  Emerson,  I  regret  to  say,  there  are  few  notices 
in  my  joumalB.  Here  is  the  sort  of  way  in  which  I  speak 
of  the  man  who  was  to  make  so  prof oond  an  impression 
upon  the  thought  of  his  time.  ^I  went  to  the  chapel  to 
hear  Emerson's  dissertation;  a  very  good  one,  but  rather 
too  long  to  give  much  pleasure  to  the  hearers. '  The  fault, 
I  suspect,  was  in  the  hearers ;  and  another  fact  which  I 
have  mentioned  goes  to  confirm  this  belief.  It  seems  that 
Emerson  accepted  the  duty  of  ddiyering  the  Poem  on 
Class  Day,  after  seven  others  had  been  asked  who  posi- 
tively refused.  So  it  appears  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
critical  class,  the  author  of  the  ^Woodnotes'  and  the 
^Hmnble  Bee '  ranked  about  eighth  in  poetical  ability.  It 
can  only  be  because  the  works  of  the  other  five  [seven] 
have  been  ^heroically  unwritten '  that  a  different  impres- 
sion has  come  to  prevail  in  the  outside  world.  But  if, 
according  to  the  measurement  of  undergraduates,  Emer- 
son's ability  as  a  poet  was  not  conspicuous,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that,  in  the  judgment  of  persons  old  enough 
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to  know  better,  he  was  not  credited  with  that  mastery  of 
weighty  proee  which  the  world  has  since  accorded  him. 
In  our  senior  year  the  higher  classes  competed  for  the 
Boylston  prizes  for  English  composition.  Emerson  and 
I  sent  in  our  essays  with  the  rest  and  were  fortuiate 
enough  to  take  the  two  prizes;  bat  —  Alas  for  the  infalli- 
bility of  academic  decisions !  —  Emerson  received  the  sec- 
ond prize.  I  was  of  course  mnch  pleased  with  the  award  of 
this  intelligent  committee,  and  shoold  have  been  still  more 
gratified  had  they  mentioned  that  the  man  who  was  to  be 
the  most  original  and  influential  writer  bom  in  America 
was  my  ansaccessfal  competitor.  But  Emerson,  incnbat- 
ing  over  deeper  matters  than  were  dreamt  of  in  the  esteb- 
lished  philosophy  of  elegant  letters,  seems  to  have  given 
no  sign  of  the  power  thi^  was  fashioning  itself  for  leader- 
ship in  a  new  time.  He  was  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and 
only  a  fair  scholar  according  to  the  standard  of  the  col- 
lege antherities.  And  this  is  really  all  I  have  to  say 
about  my  most  distinguished  classmate.'' 

Barnwell,  tiie  first  scholar  in  the  class,  delivered 
the  Valedictory  Oration,  and  Emerson  the  Poem. 
Neither  of  these  perf onnanoes  was  highly  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Quincy. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  by  one  of  the  old  catalogues 
that  Emerson  roomed  during  a  part  of  his  college 
course  with  a  young  man  whom  I  well  remember,  J. 
G.  K.  Gh>i]rdin.  The  two  Gourdins,  Bobert  and 
John  Graillard  Keith,  were  dashing  young  fellows  as 
I  recollect  them,  belonging  to  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina. The  *^  Southerners  "  were  the  reigning  college 
degans  of  that  time,  the  merveSUeua^  the  mhiiflores^ 
of  their  day.  Their  swallow-tail  ooate  tapered  to  an 
arrow-point  angle,  and  the  printo  of  their  little  deli- 
cato  calfskin  booto  in  the  snow  were  objecto  of  great 
admiration  to  the  village  boys  of  the  period.  Icannot 
help  wondering  what  brought  Emerson  and  the  showy, 
fiiscinating  John  Gourdin  together  as  room-mates. 
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Ezteaot  from  a  Letter  to  a  Glaflsmate.  —  Sohool-Teaohiiig. — 
Stady  of  IHviii%.--.«<  Apprabsted''  toFreaofcu— Yiflitto  the 
South. — Freaehing  in  Yarioiu  Flaoes. 

We  get  a  few  brief  glimpses  of  Emerson  during 
the  years  following  his  graduation.  He  writes  in 
1828  to  a  classmate  who  had  gone  from  Harvard  to 
Andover:  — 

^'I  am  delighted  to  hear  there  is  such  a  profonnd 
stadying  of  German  and  Hebrew,  Parkhnrst  and  Jahn, 
and  such  other  names  as  the  memory  aches  to  think  of  ,  on 
foot  at  Andover.  Meantime,  Unitarianism  will  not  hide 
her  honors;  as  many  hard  names  are  taken,  and  as  much 
theological  mischief  planned,  at  Cambridge  as  at  Andover. 
By  the  time  this  generation  gets  upon  the  stage,  if  the 
controversy  will  not  have  ceased,  it  will  nm  sach  a  tide 
that  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  speak  to  one  another,  and 
there  will  be  a  Gnelf  and  Ghibelline  quarrel,  which  can- 
not tell  where  the  differences  lie." 

^'Yon  can  form  no  conception  how  nrach  one  grovelling 
in  the  city  needs  the  excitement  and  impolse  of  literary 
example.  The  sig^t  of  broad  veUnm-bonnd  quartos,  the 
very  mention  of  Greek  and  German  names,  the  glimpse  of 
a  dosty,  tagging  scholar,  will  wake  you  up  to  emulation 
for  a  month.'' 

After  leaving  collie,  and  while  studying  divin- 
ity, Emerson  employed  a  part  of  his  time  in  giving 
instruction  in  several  places  successively. 
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Emenon'B  older  bietiher  William  was  teai^hing  in 
Boston,  and  Balph  Waldo,  after  gradnatiiig,  joined 
him  in  that  oooupation.  In  the  year  1825  or  1826, 
he  taught  school  also  in  Chelmsford,  a  town  of  Mid- 
dlesex Comity,  Massachusetts,  a  part  of  which  helped 
to  oonstituto  the  city  of  Lowell.  One  of  his  pupils  in 
that  school,  the  Honorable  Josiah  Ghodiner  Abbott, 
has  favored  me  with  the  following  account  of  his  rec- 
ollections:— 

The  school  of  which  Mr.  Emerson  had  the  charge 
was  an  old-fashioned  country  ^^ Academy."  Mr.  Em- 
erson was  probably  studying  for  the  ministry  while 
teaching  there.  Judge  Abbott  remembers  the  im- 
pression he  made  on  the  boys.  He  was  very  grave, 
quiet,  and  very  impressive  in  his  appearance.  There 
was  something  engaging,  almost  fascinating,  about 
him;  he  was  never  harsh  or  severe,  always  perfectly 
self -controlled,  never  punished  except  with  words,  but 
exercised  complete  command  over  the  boys.  His  old 
pupil  recalls  the  stately,  measured  way  in  which,  for 
some  offence  the  little  boy  had  committed,  he  turned 
on  him,  saying  only  these  two  words:  ^^Oh,  sad!" 
That  was  enough,  for  he  had  the  faculty  of  making 
the  boys  love  him.  One  of  his  modes  of  instruction 
was  to  give  the  boys  a  piece  of  reading  to  cany  home 
with  them,  — from  some  book  like  Plutarch's  Lives, 
—  and  the  next  day  toexamine  them  and  find  out  how 
much  they  retained  from  their  reading.  Judge  Ab- 
bott remembers  a  peculiar  look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
saw  something  beyond  what  seemed  to  be  in  the  field 
of  vision.  The  whole  impression  left  on  this  pupil's 
nund  was  such  as  no  other  teacher  had  ever  produced 
upon  him. 

Mr.  Emerson  also  kept  a  school  for  a  short  time  at 
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Cambridge,  and  among  his  pupils  wbb  Mr.  John 
Holmes.    His  impressions  seem  to  be  very  muoh  like 
those  of  Judge  Abbott. 
My  brother  speaks  of  Mr.  Emerson  thus:  — 

'^Galniy  as  not  doubting  the  virtue  residing  in  his  scep- 
tre. Bather  stem  in  his  very  infrequent  rebukes.  Not 
inclined  to  win  boys  hy  a  sur&ce  amiability,  but  kindly 
in  explanation  or  adyice.  Every  inch  a  king  in  his  domin- 
ion. Looking  back,  he  seems  to  me  rather  like  a  captiye 
philosopher  set  to  tending  flocks;  resigned  to  his  destiny, 
but  not  amused  with  its  incongruities.  He  once  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  rhyme  as  a  cohesiye  for  historical 
items.'' 

In  1828,  two  years  after  graduating,  Emerson  be- 
gan studying  for  the  ministry.  He  studied  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Channing,  attending  some  of  the  lec- 
tures in  the  divinity  school  at  Cambridge,  though  not 
enrolled  as  one  of  its  r^ular  students. 

The  teachings  of  that  day  were  such  as  would  now 
be  called  ^* old-fashioned  Unitarianism."  But  no 
creed  can  be  held  to  be  a  finality.  From  Edwards  to 
Mayliew,  from  Mayhew  to  Channing,  from  Channing 
to  Emerson,  the  passage  is  like  tliat  which  leads  from 
tiie  highest  look  of  a  canal  to  the  ocean  level.  It  is 
impossible  for  human  nature  to  remain  permanentiy 
shut  up  in  the  highest  lock  of  Calvinism.  If  the  gates 
are  not  opened,  the  mere  leakage  of  belief  or  unbelief 
will  before  long  fill  the  next  compartment,  and  the 
freight  of  doctrine  finds  itself  on  the  lower  level  of 
Arminianism,  or  Pdagianism,  or  even  subsides  to 
Arianism.  Erom  this  level  to  that  of  Unitarianism 
the  outlet  is  freer,  and  the  subsidence  more  rapid. 
And  from  Unitarianism  to  Christian  Theism,  the 
passage  is  largely  open  for  such  as  cannot  accept  the 
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evidence  of  tbe  aapenrntual  in  the  lustoiy  of  tbe 
othnToh. 

There  weie  many  shades  of  belief  in  the  liberal 
ehnrohes.  If  De  Tooqneville's  aoooont  of  Unitarian 
preaching  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  his  visit  is  true, 
the  Savoyard  vicar  of  Bonsseau  vrould  have  preached 
acceptably  in  some  of  onr  pulpits.  In  fact,  the  good 
vicar  might  have  been  thought  too  conservative  by 
some  of  our  unharnessed  theologians. 

At  the  period  vrhen  Emerson  reached  manhood^ 
Unitarianism  was  the  dominating  form  of  belief  in 
the  more  highly  educated  classes  of  both  of  the  two 
great  New  England  centres,  the  town  of  Boston  and 
the  university  at  Cambridge.  President  EirUand 
was  at  the  head  of  the  college,  Henry  Ware  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  Andrews  Norton  of  sacred  liter- 
ature, followed  in  1880  by  John  Gorham  Palfrey  in 
the  same  office.  James  Freeman,  Charles  Lowell, 
and  William  Ellery  Channing  were  preaching  in  Bos- 
ton. I  have  mentioned  already  as  a  simple  fact  of 
local  history,  that  the  more  eiaclusive  social  circles  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge  were  chiefly  connected  with 
the  Unitarian  or  Episcopalian  churches.  A  Cam- 
bridge graduate  of  ambition  and  ability  found  an 
opening  hx  from  undesirable  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  in  a  profession  which  he  was  led  to  choose  by 
higher  motives*  It  was  in  the  Unitarian  pulpit  that 
the  brilliant  talents  of  Buckminster  and  Everett  had 
found  a  noUe  eminence  from  which  their  light  could 
shine  before  men. 

Descended  from  a  long  line  of  ministers,  a  man  of 
spiritual  nature,  a  reader  of  Plato,  of  Augustine,  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  fuU  of  hope  for  his  fellow-men,  and 
longing  to  be  of  use  to  them,  conscious,  undoubtedly. 
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of  a  growing  power  of  thought,  it  was  natural  that 
Emerson  should  torn  from  the  task  of  a  school-master 
to  the  higher  office  of  a  preacher.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  Emerson  in  either  of  the  other  so-called 
learned  professions.  His  devotion  to  truth  for  its 
own  sake  and  his  feeling  about  science  would  have 
kept  him  out  of  both  those  dusty  highways.  His 
brother  William  had  previously  began  the  study  of 
divinity,  but  found  his  mind  beset  with  doubts  and 
difficulties,  and  had  taken  to  the  profession  of  law. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  more  or  less 
exercised  with  ^  same  questionings.  He  has  said, 
speaking  of  his  instructors:  ^*If  they  had  examined 
me,  they  probably  would  not  have  let  me  preach  at 
all."  His  eyes  had  given  him  trouble,  so  that  he  had 
not  taken  notes  of  the  lectures  which  he  heard  in  the 
divinity  school,  which  accounted  for  his  being  ex- 
cused from  examination.  In  1826,  after  three  years' 
study,  he  was  **  approbated  to  preach''  by  the  Itfiiddle- 
sex  Association  of  Ministers.  His  health  obliging 
him  to  seek  a  southern  climate,  he  went  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  to  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  During 
this  absence  he  preached  several  times  in  Charleston 
and  other  places.  On  his  return  from  the  South  he 
preached  in  New  Bedford,  in  Northampton,  in  Con- 
cord, and  in  Boston.  His  attractiveness  asapreacher, 
of  which  we  shall  have  sufficient  evidence  in  a  follow- 
ing chapter,  led  to  his  being  invited  to  share  the  duties 
of  a  much  esteemed  and  honored  city  clergyman,  and 
the  next  position  in  which  we  find  him  is  tJbat  of  a  set- 
tled minister  in  Boston. 
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1828-1833.     iBr.  25-^. 

Settled  M  Collettgne  of  Bey.  Henfj  Wue.— Muxied  to  EDeii 
Louisa  Tucker.  —  Sermon  at  the  Oidinatioii  of  BeT.  H.  B. 
Goodwin. — His  Pastoral  and  Other  Labors.  —  Emerson  and 
Father  Taylor.  —  Death  of  Mrs.  Emerson.  —  Difference  of 
Opinion  with  some  of  his  Parishioners.  —  Sermon  Explaining 
his  Views*  —  Besignation  of  his  Putonte. 

Ok  €he  11th  of  March,  1829,  Emerson  was  or- 
dained as  colleague  with  the  Beverend  Henry  Ware, 
minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen 
Louisa  Tucker.  The  resignation  of  his  colleague 
soon  after  his  settlement  threw  all  the  pastoral  duties 
upon  the  young  minister,  who  seems  to  have  performed 
them  diligently  and  acceptably.  Mr.  Conway  gives 
&e  following  brief  account  of  his  labors,  and  tells  in 
the  same  connection  a  story  of  Father  Taylor  too  good 
not  to  be  repeated:  — 

^Emerson  took  an  active  interest  in  the  pdblie  affairs  of 
Boston.  He  was  on  its  school  board,  and  was  chosen 
chaplain  of  the  state  senate.  He  invited  the  anti-slaveiy 
lecturers  into  his  church,  and  helped  philanthropists  of 
other  denominations  in  their  work.  Father  Taylor  [the 
Methodist  preacher  to  the  sailors],  to  whom  Dickens  gave 
an  English  fame,  found  in  him  his  most  important  sup- 
porter when  establishing  the  Seaman's  Mission  in  Boston. 
This  was  told  me  by  Father  Taylor  himself  in  his  old  age. 
I  happened  to  be  in  his  company  once,  when  he  spoke 
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ratiher  sternly  about  mj  leaying  the  Methodist  CSiiiich; 
bat  when  I  spoke  of  the  part  Emerson  had  in  it»  he  soft- 
ened at  once,  and  spoke  with  emotion  of  his  great  friend. 
I  have  no  donbt  that  if  the  good  Father  of  Boston  Sea- 
men was  prond  of  any  personal  thing,  it  was  of  the  excel- 
lent answer  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  some  Methodists 
who  objected  to  his  friendship  for  Emerson.  Being  a 
ITnitariany  they  insisted  that  he  most  go  to  "  —  [the  place 
which  a  divine  of  Charles  the  Second's  day  said  it  was  not 
good  manners  to  mention  in  ohnrch].  —  ^^'It  does  look 
sOy'  said  Father  Taylor,  'bat  I  am  sore  of  one  thing:  if 
Emerson  goes  to'  "  —  [that  place]  —  '^'he  will  change  the 
dimate  there,  and  emigration  will  set  that  way. ' '' 

In  1880,  Emerson  took  part  in  the  servioes  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Beverend  H.  B.  Goodwin  as  Dr. 
Bipley's  ooUeagae.  His  address  on  giving  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  was  printed,  but  is  not  included 
among  his  collected  works. 

The  &ir  prospects  with  which  Emerson  began  his 
life  as  a  settled  minister  were  too  soon  darkened.  In 
Febrnary,  1882,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  in  failing  health,  died  of  consumption. 

He  had  become  troubled  with  doubts  respecting 
a  portion  of  his  duties,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  conceal  these  doubts  from  his  people.  On  the  9th 
of  September,  1882,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  which  he  announced  unreservedly 
his  conscientious  scruples  against  administering  that 
ordinance,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  those  scruples 
were  founded.  This  discourse,  as  his  only  printed 
sermon,  and  as  one  which  heralded  a  movement  in 
New  England  theology  which  has  never  stopped  from 
that  day  to  this,  deserves  some  special  notice.  The 
sermon  is  in  no  sense  ^^Emersonian ''  except  in  its  di- 
rectness, its  sweet  temper,  and  its  outspol^  honesty. 
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He  aigaes  from  his  oompftriaon  of  texts  in  a  perfectly 
sober,  old-fashioned  way,  as  bis  ancestor  Peter 
Bulkeley  might  have  done.  It  happened  to  that 
worthy  forefather  of  Emerson  that  upon  his  ^press- 
ing a  piece  of  Charity  disagreeable  to  the  will  of  the 
Ruling  Mder^  there  was  occasioned  an  unhappy  i>M- 
eoit^in  the  Church  of  Concord;  which  yet  was  at  last 
healed,  by  their  calling  in  the  help  of  a  Council  and 
the  Ituling  Elder's  Abdication."  So  says  Cotton 
Mather.  Whether  zeal  had  grown  cooler  or  charity 
grown  warmer  in  Emerson's  days  we  need  not  try  to 
determine.  The  sermon  was  only  a  more  formal  dec- 
laration of  views  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
he  had  previously  made  known  in  a  conference  with 
some  of  the  most  active  members  of  his  church.  As 
acommittee  of  the  parish  reported  resolutions  radically 
differing  from  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  preached 
this  sermon  and  at  the  same  time  resigned  his  office. 
There  was  no  ^^discord,"  there  was  no  need  of  a  **coun- 
oiL"  Nothing  could  be  more  friendly,  more  truly 
Christian,  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Emerson 
expressed  himself  in  this  parting  discourse.  All  the 
kindness  of  his  nature  warms  it  throughout.  He  de- 
tails the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  existed  in 
the  church  with  regard  to  the  ordinance.  He  then 
argues  from  the  language  of  the  Evangelists  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  permanent  institution.  He 
takes  up  the  statement  of  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  he  thinks,  all  things  considered, 
ought  not  to  alter  our  opinion  derived  from  the  Evan- 
gelists. He  does  not  think  that  we  are  to  rely  upon 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  primitive  church.  If 
that  church  believed  the  institution  to  be  permanent, 
their  belief  does  not  settle  the  question  for  us.     On 
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every  odier  subjeet,  Boooeeding  times  have  learned  to 
form  a  judgment  more  in  aocordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianitjthan  was  the  practice  of  the  early  ages. 

^But,  it  is  said,  'Admit  that  the  rite  was  not  designed 
to  be  perpetual.'     What  harm  doth  it  ? '' 

He  proceeds  to  give  reasons  which  show  it  to  be 
inexpedient  to  continue  the  observance  of  the  rite. 
It  was  treating  that  as  authoritative  which,  as  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  shown  from  Scripture,  was  not  so. 
It  confused  the  idea  of  God  by  transferring  the  wor- 
ship of  Him  to  Christ.  Christ  is  the  Mediator  only 
as  the  instructor  of  man.  In  the  least  petition  to 
Qod  ^ihe  soul  stands  alone  with  Gx)d,  and  Jesus  is 
no  more  present  to  your  mind  than  your  brother  or 
child."     Again:  — 

''The  use  of  the  elements,  however  snitable  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  modes  of  thought  in  the  East,  where  it  orig- 
inated, is  foreign  and  unsaited  to  affect  us.  The  day  of 
formal  religion  is  past,  and  we  are  to  seek  oar  well-being 
in  the  formation  of  the  soul.  The  Jewish  was  a  religion 
of  forms;  it  was  all  body,  it  had  no  life,  and  the  Al- 
mighty God  was  pleased  to  qualify  and  send  forth  a  man 
to  teach  men  that  they  must  serve  him  with  the  heart; 
that  only  that  life  was  religious  which  was  thoroughly 
good;  that  sacrifice  was  smoke  and  forms  were  shadows. 
This  man  lived  and  died  tnie  to  that  purpose;  and  with 
his  blessed  word  and  life  before  us.  Christians  must  con- 
tend that  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  — really  a 
duty  to  commemorate  him  by  a  certain  form,  whetiier 
that  form  be  acceptable  to  their  understanding  or  not. 
Ib  not  this  to  make  vain  the  gift  of  God?  Is  not  this  to 
torn  back  the  hand  on  the  dial  ?  ** 

To  these  objections  he  adds  the  practical  considera- 
tion that  it  brings  those  who  do  not  partake  of  the 
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commimion  aervioe  into  an  unfavorable  relation  with 
those  who  do. 

The  beautiful  spirit  of  the  man  ahowB  itself  in  all 
its  noble  sincerity  in  these  words  at  the  dose  of  his 
argument:  — 

^^Haying  said  this,  I  have  said  all.  I  hare  no  hostility 
to  this  institation;  I  am  only  stating  my  wsnt  of  sym- 
pathy with  it.  Neither  shoold  I  ever  have  obtruded  this 
opinioB  upon  other  people^  had  I  not  been  called  by  my 
office  to  administer  it.  That  is  the  end  of  my  opposition, 
that  I  am  not  interested  in  it.  I  am  content  that  it 
stand  to  the  end  of  the  world  if  it  please  men  and  please 
Heayen,  and  I  shall  rejoice  in  all  the  good  it  produces.'' 

He  then  announoes  that,  as  it  is  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion and  feeling  in  our  religious  community  that  it  is  a 
part  of  a  pastor's  duties  to  administer  this  rite,  he  is 
about  to  resign  the  office  which  had  been  confided  to 
him. 

This  is  the  only  sermon  of  Mr.  Emerson's  ever 
published.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  or  to  read  it 
without  honoring  the  preaoher  for  his  truthfulness, 
and  recognizing  the  force  of  his  statement  and  reason- 
ing. It  was  equally  impossible  that  he  could  continue 
his  ministrations  over  a  congregation  which  held  to 
tiie  ordinance  he  wished  to  give  up  entirely.  And 
thus  it  was,  that  with  the  most  friendly  feelings  on 
both  sides,  Mr.  Emerson  left  the  pulpit  of  the  Second 
Church  and  found  himself  obliged  to  make  a  begin- 
ning  in  a  new  career. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
1833-1838.     iEr.  30-35. 

{  1.  Yvat  to  Emope.  —  On  his  Betnm  preaofaes  in  Different 
Flaoes.  —  Emermm  in  the  Ftalpit.  —  At  Newton. — Fixes  his 
Beaidenee  at  Conoofd. — The  Old  Manse.  —  Leetoxes  in  Bos- 
ton. —  Leetoies  on  Miohael  Angelo  and  on  Milton  published 
in  the  ^  North  American  BeTiew.** —  Beginning  of  the  Corr^- 
spondenoe  with  Carlyle.  —  Letters  to  the  Ber.  James  Freeman 
Clarke. — Bepnblieation  of  ^  Sartor  Beeartns.'* 

§  2.  Emerson's  Second  Marriage. — HisNew  Besidence  in  Con- 
cord. — Historical  Address.  —  Coarse  of  Ten  Lectures  on  Eng- 
lish Literature  deliyered  in  Boston. — The  Concord  Battle 
Hymn.  —  Preaching  in  Concord  and  East  Lexington.  —  Ao- 
oonnts  of  his  Preaching  by  Several  Hearers.  —  A  Course  of 
Leotores  on  the  Nature  and  Ends  of  History.  —  Address  on 
War.  — Death  of  Edward  Bliss  Emerson.— Death  of  Charles 
Channoy  Emerson. 

§  3.  Pablication  of  <<Natare."— Outline  of  this  Essay.— Ito 
Beoeption. —Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eiappa  Society. 

§  1.  In  the  year  1888  Mr.  Emerson  Yisited  Europe 
for  the  first  time.  A  great  change  had  come  over  his 
life,  and  he  needed  the  relief  which  a  corresponding 
change  of  outward  circumstances  might  afford  him. 
A  brief  account  of  this  visit  is  prefixed  to  the  volume 
entitled  ^* English  Traits."  He  took  a  short  tour,  in 
which  he  visited  Sicily,  Italy,  and  France,  and,  cross- 
ing from  Boulogne,  landed  at  the  Tower  Stairs  in 
London.  He  finds  nothing  in  his  diary  to  publish 
concerning  visits  to  places.  But  he  saw  a  number  of 
distinguished  persons,  of  whom  he  gives  pleasant  ao« 
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oountB,  SO  Bingalarly  different  in  tone  from  the  vcragh 
carioatores  in  whidi  Carlyle  vented  his  spleen  and 
oaprioe,  that  one  marvels  how  the  two  men  could 
have  talked  ten  minutes  together,  or  would  wonder, 
had  not  one  been  as  imperturbable  as  the  other  was 
explosive.  Horatio  Greenough  and  Walter  Savage 
Landor  are  the  chief  persons  he  speaks  of  as  having 
met  upon  the  Continent.  Of  these  he  reports  various 
opinions  as  delivered  in  conversation.  He  mentions 
incidentally  that  he  visited  Professor  Amici,  who 
showed  him  his  microscopes  ^^magnifying  (it  was  said) 
two  thousand  diameters.''  Emerson  hardly  knew  hia 
privil^;e;  he  may  have  been  the  first  American  to 
look  through  an  immersion  lens  with  the  &mous  Mo- 
dena  professor.  Mr.  Emerson  says  that  his  narrow 
and  desultory  reading  had  inspired  him  with  the  wish 
to  see  the  faces  of  three  or  four  writers,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Landor,  De  Quincey,  Carlyle.  His 
accounts  of  his  interviews  with  these  distinguished 
persons  are  too  condensed  to  admit  of  further  abbre- 
viation. Gt>ethe  and  Scott,  whom  he  would  have 
liked  to  look  upon,  were  dead;  Wellington  he  saw  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  funeral  of  Wilberforce. 
His  impressions  of  each  of  the  distinguished  persons 
whom  he  visited  should  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
the  general  remark  which  follows:  — 

^'The  young  scholar  fancies  it  happiness  enough  to  live 
with  peo^e  who  can  give  an  inside  to  the  world;  without 
reflecting  that  they  are  prisoners,  too,  of  their  own 
thought,  and  cannot  apply  themselyes  to  yours.  The  con- 
ditions of  literary  success  are  almost  destructive  of  the 
best  social  power,  as  they  do  not  have  that  froUe  liberty 
which  only  can  enoounter  a  companion  on  the  best  temis. 
It  is  prohable  you  left  some  obseure  comrade  at  a  tavem^ 
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or  in  the  faimsy  with  right  mother-wit,  and  equality  to 
life,  when  70a  croesed  sea  and  land  to  play  ho-peep  with 
eelehrated  scrihes.  I  have,  howeyer,  found  writers  supe- 
rior to  their  books,  and  I  cling  to  my  first  belief  that  a 
strong  head  will  dispose  fast  enough  of  these  impediments, 
and  give  one  the  satisfaction  of  reality,  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing been  met,  and  a  larger  horizon.'' 

Emerson  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  gentle- 
man in  Edinburgh,  who,  being  unable  to  pay  him  all 
the  desired  attention,  handed  him  over  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Ireland,  who  has  given  a  most  interesting  account 
of  him  as  he  appeared  during  that  first  visit  to  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Ireland's  presentation  of  Emerson  as  he 
heard  him  in  the  Scotch  pulpit  shows  that  he  was  not 
less  impressive  and  attractive  before  an  audience  of 
strangers  than  among  his  own  oountiymen  and  ooun- 
tiywomen :  — 

''On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  August,  1833,  I  heard  him 
deliver  a  discourse  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Young  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  I  remember  distinctly  the  effect  which  it 
produced  on  his  hearers.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  heard  by  them  before,  and 
many  of  them  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  The 
originality  of  his  thoughts,  the  consummate  beauty  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  clothed,  the  calm  dignity  of 
his  bearing,  the  absence  of  all  oratorical  effort,  and  the 
singular  directness  and  simplicity  of  his  manner,  free  from 
the  least  shadow  of  dogmatic  assumption,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me.  Not  long  before  this  I  had  listened  to 
a  wonderful  sermon  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  force,  and 
energy,  and  vehement,  but  rather  turgid  eloquence  carried, 
for  the  moment,  aU  before  them,  — his  audience  becoming 
like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  But  I  must  confess 
that  the  pregnant  thoughts  and  serene  self-possession  of 
the  young  Boston  minister  had  a  greater  charm  for  me 
than  all  the  rhetorical  splendors  of  Chalmers.     His  voice 
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was  the  sweetest,  the  most  wiiming  and  penetratixig,  of 
any  I  ever  heard;  nothing  like  it  have  I  listened  to  sinee. 

*  That  musio  in  oar  hearts  we  here 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more."* 

Mr.  Oeorge  GilfiUan  speaks  of  ^^the  solemnity  of 
his  maimer,  and  the  earnest  thought  pervading  his 
discourse." 

As  to  the  effect  of  his  preaching  on  his  American 
audiences,  I  find  the  following  evidence  in  Mr. 
Cooke's  diligently  gathered  coUeotiona.  Mr.  San- 
bom  says:  — 

*'His  pulpit  eloquence  was  singularly  attractive,  though 
by  no  means  equally  so  to  all  persons.  In  1829,  before 
the  two  friends  had  met,  Bronson  Alcott  heard  him  preach 
in  Dr.  Channing's  church  on  ^The  Universality  of  the 
Moral  Sentiment,'  and  was  struck,  as  he  said,  with  the 
youth  of  the  preacher,  the  beauty  of  his  elocution,  and 
the  direct  and  sincere  manner  in  which  he  addressed  his 
hearers." 

Mr.  Charles  Congdon,  of  New  Bedford,  well  known 
as  a  popular  writer,  gives  the  following  account  of 
Emerson's  preaching  in  his  ^^Beminisoences."  I  bor- 
row the  quotation  from  Mr.  Conway :  — 

''One  day  there  came  into  our  pulpit  the  most  gracious 
of  mortals  with  a  face  all  benignity,  who  gave  out  the 
first  hymn  and  made  the  first  prayer  as  an  ai^el  mig^t 
have  read  and  prayed.  Our  choir  was  a  pretty  good  one, 
but  its  best  was  coarse  and  discordant  after  Emerson's 
voice.  I  remember  of  the  sermon  only  that  it  had  an  in- 
definite charm  of  simplicity  and  wisdom,  with  occasional 
illustrations  from  nature,  which  were  about  the  most  deli- 
cate and  dainty  things  of  the  kind  which  I  had  ever 
heard.  I  could  understand  them,  if  not  the  fresh  philo- 
sophical novelties  of  the  discourse." 
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ETeiywliere  Emerson  seema  to  baye  pleased  his  aa- 
dienoes.  The  Beverend  Dr.  Morison,  formerly  the 
muoh  respected  Unitariaii  minister  of  New  Bedford, 
writes  to  me  as  follows:  — 

^After  Dr.  Dewey  left  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Emerson 
preached  there  several  months,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
and  delight  of  those  who  heard  him.  The  society  wonld 
have  heoi  glad  to  settle  him  as  their  minister,  and  he 
would  have  accepted  a  call,  had  it  not  been  for  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  I  think,  in  regard  to  the  eommmiion 
service.  Judge  Warren,  who  was  particularly  his  friend, 
and  had  at  that  time  a  leading  influence  in  the  parish, 
with  all  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Emerson,  did  not  think 
he  could  well  be  the  pastor  of  a  Christian  church,  and  so 
the  matter  was  settled  between  him  and  his  friend,  with- 
out any  action  by  the  society.'' 

All  this  shows  well  enough  that  his  preaching  was 
eminently  aooeptable.  But  every  one  who  has  heard 
him  lecture  can  form  an  idea  of  what  he  must  have 
been  as  a  preacher.  In  fact,  we  have  all  listened, 
probably,  to  many  a  passage  horn  old  sermons  of  his, 
— for  he  tells  us  he  borrowed  from  those  old  sermons 
for  his  lectures,  — without  ever  thinking  of  the  pulpit 
from  which  they  were  first  heard. 

Among  the  stray  glimpses  we  get  of  Emerson  be- 
tween the  time  when  he  quitted  the  pulpit  of  his 
ohuroh  and  that  when  he  came  before  the  public  as  a 
lecturer  is  this,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Bice.  In  1882  or  1888,  probably  the 
latter  year,  he,  then  a  boy,  with  another  boy,  Thomas 
B.  Gould,  afterwards  well  known  as  a  sculptor,  being 
at  the  Episco})al  church  in  Newton,  found  that  Mr. 
Emerson  was  sitting  in  the  pew  behind  them.  Gould 
knew  Mr.  Emerson,  and  introduced  young  Bice  to 
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him,  and  they  walked  down  the  street  together.  As 
they  went  along,  Emerson  burst  into  a  rhapsody  over 
the  Psahns  of  David,  the  sublimity  of  thought,  and 
the  poetic  beauty  of  expression  of  which  they  are  full, 
and  spoke  also  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Te  Deum  as 
that  grand  old  hymn  which  had  come  down  through 
the  ages,  voicing  the  praises  of  generation  after  gen- 
eration. 

When  they  parted  at  the  house  of  young  Bice's  fa- 
ther, Emerson  invited  the  boys  to  oome  and  see  him 
at  the  AUen  farm,  in  the  afternoon.  They  came  to  a 
piece  of  woods,  and,  as  they  entered  it,  took  their  hats 
off.  ^^Boys,"  said  Emerson,  **here  we  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  Universal  Spirit.  The  breexe  says 
to  us  in  its  own  language.  How  d'  ye  do?  How  d'  ye 
do?  and  we  have  already  taken  our  hats  off  and  are 
answering  it  with  our  own  How  d'  ye  do?  How  d'  ye 
do?  And  all  the  waving  brancbos  of  the  trees,  and 
all  the  flowers,  and  the  field  of  com  yonder,  and  the 
singing  brook,  and  the  insect  and  the  bird,  —  eveiy 
living  thing  and  things  we  call  inanimate  feel  the 
same  divine  universal  impulse  while  they  join  with  us, 
and  we  with  them,  in  the  greeting  which  is  the  saluta- 
tion of  the  Universal  Spirit." 

We  perceive  the  same  feeling  which  pervades  many 
of  Emerson's  earlier  essays  and  much  of  his  verse,  in 
these  long-treasured  reminiscences  of  the  poetical  im- 
provisation with  which  the  two  boys  were  thus  unex- 
pectedly favored.     Governor  Bice  continues :  — 

^  You  know  what  a  captivating  charm  there  always  was 
in  Emerson's  presence,  bat  I  can  neyer  tell  yon  how  this 
line  of  thought  then  impressed  a  country  boy.  I  do  not 
remember  anything  about  the  remainder  of  that  walk,  nor 
of  the  after-incidents  of  that  day,  — I  only  remember 
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thftt  I  went  liome  wondering  aiboat  thst  n^stical  dream 
of  the  TJnivenal  Spirit,  and  aboat  what  manner  of  man 
he  was  under  whose  influence  I  had  for  the  first  time 
oome.  •   •  • 

''The  interview  left  impressions  that  led  me  into  new 
channels  of  thought  which  haye  been  a  life-long  pleasure 
to  me,  and,  I  doubt  not,  taught  me  somewhat  how  to 
distinguish  between  mere  theological  dogma  and  genuine 
religion  in  the  soul." 

In  the  summer  of  1884  Emerson  became  a  resident 
of  Concord,  Massachufletts,  the  town  of  his  forefathers, 
and  the  place  destined  to  be  his  home  for  life.  He 
first  lived  with  his  venerable  connectioii,  Dr.  Bipley, 
in  the  dwelling  made  fiunous  by  Hawthorne  as  the 
^Old  Manse.''  It  is  an  old-fashioned  gambrel-roofed 
house,  standing  close  to  the  scene  of  the  Fight  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  It  was  built  for  the  Beverend 
William  Emerson,  his  grand&tther.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  of  this  house  Emerson  wrote  ^^Natore,"  and  in 
the  same  room,  some  years  later,  Hawthorne  wrote 
^Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 

The  place  in  which  Emerson  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  well  deserves  a  special  notice.  Concord 
might  sit  for  its  portrait  as  an  ideal  New  England 
town.  If  wanting  in  the  variety  of  surface  which 
many  other  towns  can  boast  of,  it  has  at  least  a  vision 
of  the  distant  summits  of  Monadnock  and  Wachnsett. 
It  has  fine  old  woods,  and  noble  elms  to  give  dignity 
to  its  open  spaces.  Beautiful  ponds,  as  they  modestly 
call  themselves,  — one  of  which,  Walden,  is  as  well 
known  in  our  literature  as  Windermere  in  that  of  Old 
England, — lie  quietly  in  their  clean  basins.  And 
through  the  green  meadows  runs,  or  rather  lounges, 
a  gentle,  unsalted  stream,  like  an  English  river,  lick* 
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ing  its  grassy  nuurgin  with  a  sort  of  boTine  placidity 
and  contentment.  This  is  the  Musketaqnid,  or 
Meadow  Biyer,  which,  after  being  joined  by  the  more 
restless  Assabet,  still  keeps  its  temper  and  flows  peace- 
fully along  by  and  through  other  towns,  to  lose  itself 
in  the  broad  Merrimac.  The  names  of  these  riyers 
tell  OS  that  Concord  has  an  Indian  history,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  it  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  race 
which  preceded  our  own.  The  native  tribes  knew  as 
well  as  the  white  settlers  where  were  pleasant  streams 
and  sweet  springs,  where  com  grew  tall  in  the  mead* 
ows  and  fish  bred  fast  in  the  unpolluted  waters. 

The  place  thus  favored  by  nature  can  show  a  record 
worthy  of  its  physical  attractions.  Its  settlement 
under  the  lead  of  Emerson's  ancestor,  Peter  Bulkeley, 
WBS  effected  in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties,  which 
the  enterprise  and  self -sacrifice  of  that  noble  leader 
were  successful  in  overcoming.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Musketaquid  was  fired  the  first  fatal  shot  of  the 
^rebd"  farmers.  Emerson  appeals  to  the  records 
of  the  town  for  two  hundred  years  as  illustrating  the 
working  of  our  American  institutions  and  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  men  of  Concord: — 

''If  the  good  counsel  prevailed,  the  sneaking  oonnsel 
did  not  fail  to  be  suggested ;  freedom  and  virtue,  if  they 
triumphed,  triumphed  in  a  fair  field.  And  so  be  it  an 
everlasting  testimony  for  them,  and  so  mueh  ground  of 
assurance  of  man's  capacity  for  self -government." 

What  names  that  plain  New  England  town  reckons 
in  the  roll  of  its  inhabitants!  Stout  Major  Buttrick 
and  his  fellow-soldiers  in  the  war  of  Independence, 
and  their  worthy  successors  in  the  war  of  Freedom; 
lawyers  and  statesmen  like  Samuel  Hoar  and  his 
descendants;  ministers  like  Peter  Bulkeley,  Daniel 
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Bliss,  and  WiUiain  Emerson;  and  men  of  genius  such 
as  the  idealist  and  poet  whose  inspiration  has  kindled 
so  many  sonls;  as  the  romancer  who  has  given  an 
atmosphere  to  the  hard  outlines  of  our  stem  New 
England;  as  that  unique  individual,  half  college- 
graduate  and  half  Algonquin,  the  Bobinson  Crusoe 
of  Walden  Fond,  who  carried  out  a  school-boy  whim 
to  its  full  proportions,  and  told  the  story  of  Nature 
in  undress  as  only  one  who  had  hidden  in  her  bed- 
room could  haye  told  it,  I  need  not  lengthen  the  cat- 
alogue by  speaking  of  the  living,  or  mentioning  the 
women  whose  names  have  added  to  its  distinction. 
It  has  long  been  an  intellectual  centre  such  as  no 
other  country  town  of  our  own  land,  if  of  any  other, 
could  boast.  Its  groves,  its  streams,  its  houses,  are 
haunted  by  undying  memories,  and  its  hillsides  and 
hollows  are  made  holy  by  the  dust  that  is  covered  by 
their  turf. 

Such  was  the  place  which  the  advent  of  Emerson 
made  the  Delphi  of  New  England  and  the  resort  of 
many  pilgrims  from  &r-ojGE  regions. 

Oil  his  return  from  Europe  in  the  winter  of  188&-84, 
Mr.  Emerson  b^an  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a 
lecturer.  His  first  subjects,  ''Water,"  and  the  ''Re- 
lation of  Man  to  the  Globe,"  were  hardly  such  as  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  scholar  who  had  but  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  physical  and  physiological 
science.  They  were  probably  chosen  as  of  a  popular 
character,  easily  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intel- 
ligible and  entertaining,  and  thus  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  him  pleasantly  to  the  new  career 
he  was  contemplating.  These  lectures  are  not  in- 
cluded in  his  published  works,  nor  were  they  ever 
published,  so  far  as  I  know.    He  gave  three  lectures 
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during  ihe  same  winter,  relating  the  experienoeB  of 
his  reoent  tour  in  Europe.  Having  made  himself  at 
home  on  the  platform,  he  ventured  upon  subjects 
more  congenial  to  his  taste  and  habits  of  thought  than 
some  of  those  earlier  topics.  In  1884  he  lectured  on 
Michael  Angelo,  Milton,  Luther,  Oeorge  Fox,  and 
Edmund  Burke.  The  first  two  of  these  lectures, 
though  not  included  in  his  collected  works,  may  be 
found  in  ''The  North  American  Beview  "  for  1887  and 
1888.  The  germ  of  many  of  the  thoughts  which  he 
has  expanded  in  prose  and  verse  may  be  found  in 
these  essays. 

The  Cosmos  of  the  Ancient  Ghreeks,  the  piu  neP 
tino,  ''The  Many  in  One,''  appear  in  the  essay  on 
Michael  Angelo  as  they  also  appear  in  his  "Nature." 
The  last  thought  takes  wings  to  itself  and  rises  in  the 
little  poem  entitled  "Each  and  All."  The  "Bho- 
dora,"  another  brief  poem,  finds  itself  foreshadowed 
in  the  inquiry,  "What  is  Beauty?"  and  its  answer, 
"  This  great  Whole  the  understanding  cannot  embrace. 
Beauty  may  be  felt.  It  may  be  produced.  But  it 
cannot  be  defined."  And  throughout  this  essay  the 
feeling  that  truth  and  beauty  and  virtue  are  one,  and 
that  Nature  is  the  symbol  which  typifies  it  to  the  soul, 
is  the  inspiring  sentiment.  HoacUur  a  socUs  applies 
aa  well  to  a  man's  dead  as  to  his  living  companions. 
A  young  friend  of  mine  in  his  college  days  wrote  an 
essay  on  Plato.  When  he  mentioned  his  subject  to 
Mr.  Emerson,  he  got  the  caution,  long  remembered, 
"When  you  strike  at  a  £ing^  you  must  kill  him." 
He  himself  knew  well  with  what  kings  of  thought  to 
measure  his  own  intelligence.  What  was  grandest, 
loftiest,  purest,  in  human  character  chiefly  interested 
him.     He  rarely  meddles  with  what  is  petty  or  ig- 
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noble.  Like  his  ''Hmnble  Bee,"  the  ''yeUaw- 
bieeohed  philosopher,"  whom  he  speaks  of  as 

^  Wiser  far  than  human  seer/' 

and  says  of  him, 

"  Angfat  nnsayarj  or  nnelean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen," 

he  goes  through  the  world  where  coarser  minds  find 
so  mnch  that  is  repulsive  to  dwell  upon, 

^  Seeing  onl j  what  is  fair, 
Sipping  only  what  is  sweet." 

Why  Emerson  selected  Michael  Angelo  as  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  earliest  lectures  is  shown  clearly  enough 
by  the  last  sentence  as  printed  in  the  essay. 

^He  was  not  a  citizen  of  any  ooontry;  he  belonged  to 
the  human  race;  he  was  a  brother  and  a  friend  to  all  who 
acknowledged  the  beauty  that  beams  in  uniyersal  nature, 
and  who  seek  by  labor  and  self-denial  to  approach  its 
source  in  perfect  goodness." 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  men  describe  them- 
selvee  in  the  characters  they  draw.  One  must  have 
the  mordant  in  his  own  personality  or  he  will  not  take 
the  color  of  his  subject.  He  may  force  himself  to  pic- 
ture that  which  he  dislikes  or  even  detests;  but  when 
he  loves  the  character  he  delineates,  it  is  his  own,  in 
some  measure,  at  least,  or  one  of  which  he  feds  that 
its  possibilities  and  tendencies  bebng  to  himself. 
Let  us  try  Emerson  by  this  test  in  his  essay  on  Mil- 
ton:— 

'^It  is  the  prerogative  of  this  great  man  to  stand  at  this 
hour  foremost  of  all  men  in  literary  history,  and  so  (shall 
we  not  say?)  of  all  men,  in  the  power  to  inspire.  Virtue 
goes  out  of  him  into  others."  •  .  •   ^^He  is  identified  in 
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the  mind  with  all  aeleet  and  holy  images,  with  the  sa* 
preme  interesta  of  the  hnman  race."  —  ^Better  than  any 
other  he  has  discharged  the  office  of  every  great  man, 
namely,  to  raise  the  idea  of  Man  in  the  minds  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  of  posterity,  — to  draw  after  natore  a 
life  of  man,  exhihiting  such  a  composition  of  grace,  of 
strength,  and  of  virtne  as  poet  had  not  descrihed  nor  hero 
liyed.  Human  nature  in  these  ages  is  indebted  to  him 
for  its  best  portrait.  Many  jdulosophers  in  England, 
France,  and  Grennany,  have  formally  dedicated  their  study 
to  this  problem ;  and  we  think  it  impossible  to  recall  one 
in  those  conntries  who  communicates  the  same  vibration  of 
hope,  of  self -reverence,  of  piety,  of  delight  in  beauty, 
which  the  name  of  Milton  awakes." 

Emerson  had  the  same  lofty  aim  as  Milton,  ^^To 
raise  theideaof  man;"  he  had  ^^the power  to mspjre" 
in  a  preeminent  degree.  If  ever  a  man  oommnni- 
oated  those  vibrations  he  speaks  of  asoharaoteristio  of 
Milton,  it  was  Emerson.  In  elevation,  purity,  no- 
bility of  nature,  he  is  worthy  to  stand  with  the  great 
poet  and  pastriot,  who  b^an  like  him  as  a  school- 
master, and  ended  as  the  teacher  in  a  school-house 
which  had  for  its  walls  the  hori«ms  of  eveiy  region 
where  English  is  spoken.  The  similarity  of  their 
characters  might  be  followed  by  the  curious  into  their 
fortunes.  Both  were  turned  away  from  the  derioal 
office  by  a  revolt  of  conscience  agsdnst  the  beliefs  re- 
quired of  them;  both  lost  very  dear  objects  of  affec- 
tion in  early  manhood,  and  mourned  for  them  in  ten- 
der and  melMnous  threnodies.  It  would  be  easy  to 
trace  many  parallelisms  in  their  prose  and  poetry,  but 
to  have  dared  to  name  any  man  whom  we  have  known 
in  our  common  life  with  the  seraphic  singer  of  the 
Nativity  and  of  Paradise  is  a  tribute  which  seems  to 
savor  of  audacity.     It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  Emerson 
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as  *^an  expert  swordBman''  like  Milton.  It  is  impoB- 
riUe  to  tUnk  of  liim  as  an  abiudYe  oontroversialist  as 
Milton  was  in  his  oontroversy  with  Salmasins.  But 
though  Emerson  never  betrayed  it  to  the  offence  of 
others,  he  must  have  been  conscious,  like  Milton,  of 
*^a  certain  niceness  of  nature,  an  honest  haughti- 
ness," which  was  as  a  shield  about  his  inner  nature. 
Charles  Emerson,  the  younger  brother,  who  was  of  the 
same  type,  expresses  the  feeling  in  his  college  essay 
on  Friendship,  where  it  is  all  summed  up  in  the  line 
he  quotes:  — 

MThe  hand  of  Doaglas  is  Iub  own.'' 

It  must  be  that  in  writing  this  essay  on  Milton  Emer- 
son felt  that  he  was  listening  in  his  own  soul  to  whis- 
pers that  seemed  like  echoes  from  that  of  the  divine 
singer. 

My  friend,  the  Bev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  a 
life-long  friend  of  Emerson,  who  understood  him  from 
the  first,  and  was  himself  a  great  part  in  the  move- 
ment of  which  Emerson,  more  than  any  other  man, 
was  the  leader,  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  use  of 
the  following  letters:  — 

TO  BEV.  JAMBS  F.  CXABXE,  LOUISVILLE,  XT. 

FtTKODTB,  Mam.,  Mardk  1^  1884. 
Mt  dsab  Sib,  — As  the  day  approaches  when  Mr. 
Lewis  should  leave  Boston,  I  seize  a  few  moments  in  a 
friendly  house  in  the  first  of  towns,  to  thank  you  heartily 
for  your  kindness  in  lending  me  the  valued  manuscripts 
which  I  return.  The  translations  excited  me  much,  aod 
who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  good  thought?  I  tmst 
I  am  to  learn  much  more  from  yon  hereafter  of  your 
German  studies,  and  much  I  hope  of  yonr  own.     You 
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asked  in  jwa  note  eonoeniing  CSarlyle.  My  TeooUeetions 
of  him  are  most  pleasant,  and  I  feel  great  confidence  in 
his  character.  He  understands  and  recognizes  his  mis- 
sion. He  is  perfectly  simple  and  affectionate  in  his  man- 
ner,  and  frank,  as  he  can  well  afford  to  he,  in  his  com- 
munications. He  expressed  some  impatience  of  his  total 
solitnde,  and  talked  of  Paris  as  a  residence.  I  told  him 
I  hoped  not ;  for  I  should  always  rememher  him  with  re- 
spect, meditating  in  the  mountains  of  Nithsdale.  He  was 
cheered,  as  he  ought  to  he,  by  learning  that  his  papers 
were  read  with  interest  by  young  men  unknown  to  him  in 
this  continent;  and  when  I  specified  a  piece  which  had 
attracted  warm  conmiendation  from  the  New  Jerusalem 
people  here,  his  wife  said  that  is  always  the  way;  what- 
ever he  has  writ  that  he  thinks  has  fallen  dead,  he  hears 
of  two  or  three  years  afterward*  —  He  has  many,  many 
tokens  of  Goethe's  regard,  miniatures,  medals,  and  many 
letters.  If  you  should  go  to  Scotland  one  day,  you  would 
gratify  him,  yourself,  and  me,  by  your  visit  to  Graigen- 
puttock,  in  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  near  Dumfries.  He 
told  me  he  had  a  book  which  he  thought  to  publish,  but 
was  in  the  purpose  of  dividing  into  a  series  of  articles  for 
^'Fraser's  Mii^;a«iiie.*'  I  therefore  subscribed  for  that 
book,  which  he  calls  the  '^Mud  Magazine,''  but  have  seen 
nothing  of  his  workmanship  in  the  two  last  numbers.  The 
mail  is  going,  so  I  shall  finish  my  letter  another  time. 
Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

B.  Waldo  Embbson. 

GovoQBD,  Masb^  November  25, 1834. 
Mtdeab  Sm,  — Miss  Peabody  has  kindly  sent  me  your 
manuscript  piece  on  Ooethe  and  Carlyle.  I  have  read  it 
with  great  pleasure  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  at  the  same 
time  with  a  serious  regret  that  it  was  not  published.  I 
have  forgotten  what  reason  you  assigned  for  not  printing 
it;  I  cannot  think  of  any  sufficient  one.  Is  it  too  late 
now?  Why  not  change  its  form  a  little  and  annex  to  it 
some  account  of  Carlyle's  later  pieces,  to  wit :  *^ Diderot, " 
and   ^Sartor  Besartns"?     The  last  is  complete,  and  he 
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has  sent  it  to  me  in  a  stitched  pamphlet.  Whilst  I  see 
its  vices  (relatiyelj  to  the  reading  public)  of  style,  I  can- 
not bat  esteem  it  a  noble  philosophical  poem,  reflecting 
the  ideas,  institutions,  men  of  this  yeiy  hour.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  so  much  wit  and  other  secondary- 
graces  as  must  strike  a  class  who  would  not  care  for  its 
primary  merit,  that  of  being  a  sincere  exhortation  to  seek- 
ers of  truth.  If  you  still  retain  your  interest  in  his  genius 
(as  I  see  not  how  you  can  avoid,  having  understood  it  and 
cooperated  with  it  so  truly),  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  values  his  American  readers  very  highly ;  that  he 
does  not  defend  this  offensive  style  of  his,  but  calls  it 
questionable  tentative ;  that  he  is  trying  other  modes,  and 
is  about  publishing  a  historical  piece  called  *'The  Diamond 
Necklace, "  as  a  purt  of  a  great  work  which  he  meditates 
on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  says  it  is 
part  of  his  creed  that  history  is  poetry,  could  we  tell  it 
right.  He  adds,  moreover,  in  a  letter  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  him,  that  it  has  been  an  odd  dream  that  he 
might  end  in  the  western  woods.  Shall  we  not  bid  him 
come,  and  be  Poet  and  Teacher  of  a  most  scattered  flock 
wanting  a  shepherd?  Or,  as  I  sometimes  think,  would  it 
not  be  a  new  and  worse  chagrin  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  extreme  deadness  of  our  community  to  spiritual  influ- 
ences of  the  higher  kind  ?  Ebtve  you  read  Sampson  Beed's 
'^Growth  of  the  Mind"?  I  rejoice  to  be  contemporary 
with  that  man,  and  cannot  wholly  despair  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lives ;  there  must  be  some  oxygen  yet,  and 
La  Fayette  is  only  just  dead. 

Your  friend,  B.  Waldo  EifKBSOir. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  't  is  unfit  to  send  any  white  paper 
so  far  as  to  your  house,  so  you  shall  have  a  sentence  from 
Carlyle's  letter. 

[This  may  be  found  in  Carlyle's  first  letter,  dated  12th  Aogost, 
1834.] 

Dr.  Le  Baron  Sussell,  an  intimate  friend  of  Emer- 
son for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  gives  me  some 
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partioularB  with  reference  to  the  publication  of  ^Stae* 
tor  Besartns,"  which  I  will  repeat  in  hijB  own  words:  — 

^^It  was  jnst  before  the  tune  of  which  I  am  speaking 
[that  of  Emerson's  marriage]  that  the  'Sartor  Resartos' 
appeared  in  ^Fraser/  Emerson  lent  the  munbersy  or  the 
eoUected  sheets  of  'Fraaer/  to  Miss  Jackson,  and  we  all 
had  the  readiogof  them.  The  excitement  which  the  book 
caused  among  yoong  persons  interested  in  the  literature 
of  the  day  at  tiiat  time  you  probably  remember.  I  was 
quite  carried  away  by  it,  and  so  anxious  to  own  a  copy, 
diat  I  detennined  to  publish  an  American  edition.  I 
consulted  James  Munroe  &  Go.  on  the  subject.  Munroe 
advised  me  to  obtain  a  subscription  to  a  sufficient  number 
of  copies  to  secure  the  cost  of  the  publication.  This,  with 
the  aid  of  some  friends,  particularly  of  my  dasonate, 
William  Silsbee,  I  readily  succeeded  in  doing.  When 
this  was  accomplished,  I  wrote  to  Emerson,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  taken  no  part  in  the  enterprise,  asking  him 
to  write  a  preface.  (This  is  the  Preface  which  appears 
in  the  American  edition,  James  Munroe  &  Co.,  1836. 
It  was  omitted  in  the  third  American  from  the  second 
London  edition,^  by  the  same  publishers,  1840.)  Before 
the  first  edition  appeared,  and  after  the  subscription  had 
been  secured,  Munroe  &  Go.  offered  to  assume  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  publication,  and  to  this  I  assented. 

^^This  American  edition  of  1836  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  ^Sartor '  in  either  country,  as  a  distinct  edi* 
tion.  Some  copies  of  the  sheets  from  'Fraser,'  it  ap- 
pears, were  stitched  together  and  sent  to  a  few  persons, 
but  Carlyle  could  find  no  English  publisher  wQling  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  printing  the  book.  This  shows,  I 
think,  how  much  more  interest  was  taken  in  Carlyle's 
writings  in  this  country  than  in  England.'' 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1834,  Emerson  wrote  to  Car- 
lyle the  first  letter  of  that  correspondence  which  has 
since  been  given  to  the  world  und^  the  careful  editor- 
^  BeTiaed  and  ooneetod  by  the  author. 
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ship  of  Mr.  Charles  Norton.  This  oorrespondenoe 
lasted  from  the  date  mentioned  to  the  2d  of  April,  1872, 
when  Carlyle  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Emerson.  The 
two  writers  reveal  themselves  as  being  in  strong  sym* 
pathy  with  each  other,  in  spite  of  a  radical  difEerence 
of  temperament  and  entirely  opposite  views  of  life. 
The  hatred  of  unreality  was  uppermost  with  Carlyle; 
the  love  of  what  is  real  and  genuine  with  Emerson. 
Those  old  moralists,  the  weeping  and  the  laughing 
philosophers,  find  their  counterparts  in  every  thinlring 
oommimity.  Carlyle  did  not  weep,  but  he  scolded; 
Emerson  did  not  laugh,  but  in  his  gravest  moments 
there  was  asmile  waiting  for  the  cloud  topass  from  his 
forehead.  The  Duet  they  chanted  was  a  Miserere 
with  a  Te  Deum  for  its  Antiphon;  a  De  Profundis 
answered  by  a  Sur&um  Corda.  ^^The  ground  of  my 
existence  is  black  as  death,"  says  Carlyle,  ^'Come 
and  live  with  me  a  year,"  says  Iknerson,  ^^and  if  you 
do  not  like  New  England  well  enough  to  stay,  one  of 
these  years  (when  the  ^History '  has  passed  its  ten  edi- 
tions, and  been  translated  into  as  many  languages)  I 
will  come  and  dweU  with  you." 

§  2.  In  September,  1835,  Emerson  was  married  to 
Miss  Lydia  Jackson,  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 
The  weddingtook  place  in  the  fine  old  mansion  known 
as  the  Winslow  House,  Dr.  Le  Baron  Sussell  and  his 
sister  standing  up  with  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 
After  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  went  to 
reside  in  the  house  in  which  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Emerson  and  their  daughter 
still  reside.  This  is  the  ^*  plain,  square,  wooden 
house,"  with  horse-chestnut  trees  in  the  front  yard, 
and  evergreens  around  it,  which  has  been  so  often 
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defloribed  and  figured.  It  is  without  pretensions,  bnt 
not  without  an  air  of  quiet  dignity.  A  full  and  well- 
illustrated  account  of  it  and  its  arrangements  and  sur- 
roundings is  gi^en  in  ''Poets'  Homes,"  by  Arthur 
Gilman  and  others,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Com- 
pany in  1879. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1885,  Emerson  deliv- 
ered an  ^'Historical  Discourse,  at  Concord,  on  the 
Second  Centennial  Anniversaiy  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  Town.''  There  is  no  '* mysticism,''  no  ''tran- 
scendentalism "  in  this  plain,  straightforward  address. 
The  facts  are  collected  and  related  with  the  patience 
and  sobriety  which  became  the  writer  as  one  of  the 
Dryasdusts  of  our  very  diligent,  very  useful,  very 
matter-of-&ct,  and  for  the  most  part  judiciously  un- 
imaginative Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  It 
looks  unlike  anything  else  Emerson  ever  wrote,  in 
being  provided  with  abundant  foot-notes  and  an  ap- 
pendix. One  would  almost  as  soon  have  expected  to 
see  Emerson  equipped  with  a  musket  and  a  knapsack 
as  to  find  a  discourse  of  his  clogged  with  annotations, 
and  trailing  a  supplement  after  it.  Orades  are  brief 
and  final  in  their  utterances.  Delphi  and  Cunue  are 
not  expected  to  expLun  what  they  say. 

It  is  the  habit  of  our  New  England  towns  to  cele- 
brate their  own  worthies  and  their  own  deeds  on  oc- 
casions like  this,  with  more  or  less  of  rhetorical  grat- 
itude and  self-felicitation.  The  discourses  delivered 
on  these  occasions  are  commonly  worth  reading,  for 
there  was  never  a  clearing  made  in  the  forest  that  did 
not  let  in  the  light  on  heroes  and  heroines.  Concord 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  inland 
towns  of  New  England.  Emerson  has  told  its  story 
in  as  painstaking,  faitiiful  a  way  as  if  he  had  been  by 
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nature  an  annalist.  But  with  this  fidelity,  we  find 
also  those  bold  generalizations  and  sharp  picturesque 
touches  which  reveal  the  poetic  philosopher. 

^^I  have  read  with  care,''  he  says,  ^the  town  reeordB 
themselyes.  They  exhibit  a  pleasing  picture  of  a  comma- 
nity  almost  ezclnsiyely  agricultoral,  where  no  man  has 
much  time  for  wordB,  in  his  search  after  things;  of  a 
community  of  great  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  a  man- 
ifest loye  of  justice.  I  find  our  annab  marked  with  a 
uniform  good  sense.  —  The  tone  of  the.  record  rises  with 
the  dignity  of  the  eyent.  Theee  soiled  and  musty  books 
are  luminous  and  electric  within.  The  old  town  clerks 
did  not  spell  yery  correctly,  but  they  contrive  to  make  ia- 
teUigible  the  will  of  a  free  and  just  conununity/'  .  .  . 
^The  matters  there  debated  (in  town  meetings)  are  such 
as  to  inyite  yeiy  small  consideration.  The  ill-spelled 
pages  of  the  town  reeordB  contain  the  result.  I  shall  be 
excused  for  confessing  that  I  haye  set  a  value  upon  any 
symptom  of  meamiess  and  private  pique  which  I  hiftve  met 
with  in  these  antique  books,  as  proof  that  justice  was 
done;  that  if  the  results  of  our  history  are  approved  as 
wise  and  good,  it  was  yet  a  free  strife;  if  the  good  coun- 
sel prevailed,  the  sneaking  counsel  did  not  fail  to  be 
suggested;  freedom  and  virtue,  if  they  triumphed,  tri- 
umphed in  a  fair  field.  And  so  be  it  an  everlasting  testi- 
mony for  them,  and  so  much  ground  of  assurance  of  man's 
capacity  for  self-govenunent." 

There  was  nothing  in  this  address  which  the  plain- 
est of  Concord's  citizens  could  not  read  nnderstand- 
ingly  and  with  pleasure.  In  fact  Mr.  Emerson  him- 
self, besides  being  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  was  also 
a  plain  Concord  citizen.  His  son  tells  me  that  he  was 
a  fiuthfnl  attendant  upon  town  meetings  and,  though 
he  never  spoke,  was  an  interested  and  careful  listener 
to  the  debates  on  town  matters.  That  respect  for 
^mother-wit "  and  for  all  the  wholesome  human  quali- 
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ties  which  reveals  itself  all  through  his  writings  was 
bred  from  this  kind  of  interoonrse  with  men  of  sense 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  learning,  and  in  whom, 
for  that  very  reason,  the  native  qualities  came  out 
with  less  disguise  in  their  expression.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  men  who  ran  to  extremes  in  their  idiosyn- 
orasies:  Aloott  in  speculations,  which  often  led  him 
into  the  fourth  dimension  of  mental  space;  Hawthorne, 
who  brooded  himself  into  a  dream-peopled  solitude; 
Thoreau,  the  nuUifier  of  civilization,  who  insisted  on 
nibbling  his  asparagus  at  the  wrong  end,  to  say  no- 
thing of  idolaters  and  echoes.  He  kept  his  balance 
among  them  all.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
candid  and  sober  record  of  the  result  of  self-govem- 
ment  in  a  small  community  than  is  contained  in  this 
simple  discourse,  patient  in  detail,  large  in  treatment, 
more  effective  than  any  unsupported  generalities  about 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  which  amount  to  very  little 
unless  men  earn  the  right  of  asserting  them  by  attend- 
ing fairly  to  their  natural  duties.  So  admirably  is  the 
working  of  a  town  government,  as  it  goes  on  in  a  well- 
disposed  community,  displayed  in  the  history  of  Con- 
cord's two  hundred  years  of  village  life,  that  one  of 
its  wisest  citizens  had  portions  of  the  address  printed 
for  distribution,  as  an  illustration  of  the  American 
principle  of  selE-govemment. 

After  settling  in  Concord,  Emerson  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  in  Boston  during  several  succes- 
sive winters;  in  1836,  ten  lectures  on  English  Liter- 
ature; in  1886,  twelve  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
History;  in  1837,  ten  lectures  on  Human  Culture. 
Some  of  these  lectures  may  have  appeared  in  print 
under  their  original  titles;  all  of  them  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  essays  and  discourses  which  we  find 
in  his  published  volumes. 
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On  the  19tih  of  April,  1886,  a  meeting  was  held  to 
oelebrato  the  completion  of  the  monnment  raised  m 
commemoration  of  the  Concord  Ught.  For  this  oc- 
casion Emerson  wrote  the  hymn  made  ever  memorable 
by  the  lines:  — 

**  Here  once  the  embattied  faxmen  stood. 
And  £lzed  the  shot  heard  xovuid  the  world.** 

The  last  line  of  this  hymn  quickens  the  heart-beats  of 
eveiy  American,  and  the  whole  hymn  is  admirable  in 
thought  and  expression. 

Until  the  automn  of  1888,  Emerson  preached  twice 
on  Sundays  to  the  church  at  East  Lexington,  which 
desired  him  to  become  its  pastor.  Mr.  Cooke  says 
that  when  a  lady  of  the  society  was  asked  why  they 
did  not  settle  a  friend  of  Emerson's  whom  he  had 
urged  them  to  invito  to  their  pulpit,  she  replied:  ^^We 
are  a  veiy  simple  people,  and  can  understand  no  one 
but  Mr.  Emerson."  He  said  of  himself:  ^^My  pul- 
pit is  the  lyceum  platform."  Eiiowing  that  he  made 
his  sermons  contributo  to  his  lectures,  we  need  not 
mourn  over  their  not  being  reported. 

In  March,  1887,  Emerson  deliYered  in  Boston  a 
lecture  on  War,  afterwards  published  in  Miss  Pea- 
body's  ^^ Esthetic  Papers."  He  recognizes  war  as 
one  of  the  temporary  necessities  of  a  developing  civil- 
ization, to  disappear  with  the  advance  of  mankind:  — 

''At  a  certain  stage  of  his  progress  the  man  fights,  if 
he  be  of  a  sound  body  and  mind.  At  a  certain  high  stage 
he  makes  no  offensive  demonstrations,  but  is  alert  to  repel 
injury,  and  of  an  unconquerable  heart.  At  a  still 
higher  stage  he  comes  into  the  region  of  holiness ;  passion 
has  passed  away  from  him ;  his  warlike  nature  is  all  con- 
verted into  an  active  medicinal  principle;  he  sacrifices 
himself,  and  accepts  with  alacrity  wearisome  tasks  of  de- 
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nial  and  eharity;  but  being  attat^ed,  he  bean  it,  and 
turns  the  other  cheek,  as  one  engaged,  tfarooghoat  his  be- 
ing, no  longer  to  the  service  of  an  individual,  bat  to  the 
common  good  of  all  men." 

In  1884  Emerson's  brother  Edward  died,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  the  West  India  island  where  he 
had  gone  for  his  health.  In  his  letter  to  Carlyle,  of 
November  12th  of  the  same  year,  Emerson  says: 
^Your  letter,  which  I  reoeived  last  week,  made  a 
bright  light  in  a  solitaiy  and  saddened  place.  I  had 
quite  recently  reoeived  the  news  of  the  death  of  a 
brother  in  the  island  of  Porto  Bieo,  whose  loss  to  me 
will  be  a  life-long  sorrow."  It  was  of  him  that  Em- 
erson wrote  the  lines  *^In  Memoriam,"  in  which  he 

8ay»>  — 

**  Thefe  is  no  reoord  left  on  earth 
Save  on  tablets  of  the  heart, 
Of  the  rich,  inherent  worth, 
Of  the  grace  that  on  him  shone 
Of  eloqaent  lips,  of  joyfol  wit ; 
He  oonld  not  frame  a  word  nnflt, 
An  act  unworthy  to  be  done.** 

Another  bereavement  was  too  soon  to  be  reoorded. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  1885,  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Carlyle:  — 

^'I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  brother  yon  describe, 
for  I  have  one  too,  and  know  what  it  is  to  have  presence 
in  two  places.  Charles  Chauncy  Emerson  is  a  lawyer  now 
settled  in  this  town,  and,  as  I  believe,  no  better  Lord 
Hamlet  was  ever.  He  is  onr  doctor  on  all  questions  of 
taste,  manners,  or  action.  And  one  of  the  pore  pleasures 
I  promise  myself  in  the  months  to  come  is  to  make  you 
two  gentlemen  know  each  other.'' 

Alas  for  human  hopes  and  prospeotst    In  less  than 
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a  year  from  the  date  of  that  letter,  on  the  17th  of 
S^ytember,  1886,  he  writes  to  Carlyle:  — 

''Yonr  last  letter,  dated  in  April,  found  me  a  monmer, 
as  did  yonr  first.  I  have  lost  ont  of  this  world  my 
brother  Charles,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  yon,  —  the 
friend  and  companion  of  many  years,  the  inmate  of  my 
house,  a  man  of  a  beantifol  genius,  bom  to  speak  well, 
and  whose  conversation  for  these  last  years  has  treated 
every  grave  question  of  humanity,  and  has  been  my  daily 
bread.  I  have  put  so  much  dependence  on  his  gifts,  that 
we  made  but  one  man  together;  for  I  needed  never  to  do 
what  he  could  do  by  noble  nature,  much  better  than  I. 
He  was  to  have  been  married  in  this  month,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  sickness  and  sudden  death,  I  was  adding  apart- 
ments to  my  house  for  his  permanent  aeconmiodation.  I 
wish  that  you  could  have  known  him.  At  twenty-seven 
years  the  best  life  is  only  preparation.  He  built  his  foun- 
dation so  large  that  it  needed  the  full  age  of  man  to  make 
erident  the  plan  and  proportions  of  his  character.  He 
postponed  always  a  particular  to  a  final  and  absolute  suc- 
cess, so  that  his  life  was  a  silent  appeal  to  the  great  and 
generous.  But  some  time  I  shall  see  you  and  speak  of 
him." 

§  8.  In  the  year  1886  there  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton a  little  book  of  less  than  a  hundred  very  small 
pages,  entitled  ^'Nature."  It  bore  no  name  on  its 
title-page,  but  was  at  once  attributed  to  its  real  au- 
thor, Balph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  Emersonian  adept  will  pardon  me  for  burden- 
ing this  beautiful  essay  with  a  commentary  which  is 
worse  than  superfluous  for  him.  For  it  has  proved 
for  many,  — I  will  not  say  a^ons  astnomm,  — but  a 
very  narrow  bridge,  which  it  made  their  heads  swim 
to  attempt  crossing,  and  yet  they  must  cross  it,  or 
one  domain  of  Emerson's  intellect  will  not  be  reached. 

It  differed  in  some  respects  from  anything  he  had 
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hitherto  written.  It  talked  a  strange  sort  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  langoage  of  poetiy.  Beginning  simply 
enough,  it  took  more  and  more  the  character  of  a 
rhapsody,  until,  as  if  lifted  o£E  his  feet  by  the  deep- 
ened and  stronger  undercurrent  of  his  lliought,  the 
writer  dropped  his  personality  and  repeated  the  words 
which  ^*a  certain  poet  sang"  to  him. 

This  little  book  met  with  a  veiy  unemotional  recep- 
tion. Its  style  was  peculiar,  — almost  as  unlike  that 
of  his  essays  as  that  of  Carlyle's  ^^  Sartor  Besartus" 
was  unlike  the  style  of  his  ^^Life  of  Schiller."  It  was 
vague,  mystic,  incomprehensible,  to  most  of  those  who 
call  themselves  common-sense  people.  Some  of  its 
expressions  lent  themselves  easily  to  travesty  and  rid- 
icule. But  the  laugh  could  not  be  veiy  loud  or  very 
long,  since  it  took  twelve  years,  as  Mr.  Higginson 
tells  us,  to  sell  five  hundred  copies.  It  was  a  good 
deal  like  Eeats's 

**  dcmbtfol  tale  from  faiiy-land 
Haid  for  the  non-eleot  to  understand.* 

The  same  experience  had  been  gone  through  by  Words- 
worth. 

^^ Whatever  is  too  original,"  says  De  Qiuncey,  ^^will 
be  bated  at  the  first.  It  must  slowly  motdd  a  public  for 
itself;  and  the  resistance  of  the  early  thoughtless  judg- 
ments must  be  overcome  by  a  counter-resistance  to  itself, 
in  a  better  audience  slowly  mustering  against  the  first. 
Forty  and  seven  years  it  is  since  William  Wordsworth  first 
appeared  as  an  author.  Twenty  of  these  years  he  was  the 
scoff  of  the  world,  and  his  poetry  a  by-word  of  scorn. 
Since  then,  and  more  than  once,  senates  have  rung  with 
acclamations  to  the  echo  of  his  name." 

No  writer  is  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Wordsworth  than  Emerson,  as  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
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ia  turning  the  pages  of  ^^Natuie,"  his  first  thoronglhly 
oharaoteristio  essay.  There  is  the  same  thought  in 
the  Preface  to  "^The  Exeorsion"  that  we  find  in  the 
Introdnction  to  ^^ Nature." 

^The  foregoing  generations  beheld  God  and  nature  face 
to  &ce;  we,  through  their  eyes.  Why  should  not  we  also 
enjoy  an  original  relation  to  the  nniverse?  Why  should 
not  we  haye  a  poetry  and  philosophy  of  insist  and  not  of 
tradition,  and  a  religion  by  revelation  to  us,  and  not  the 
history  of  theirs  ?  '* 

**  Fazadise,  and  groyes 

Elydan,  Fortnnato  Fields,  —  like  those  of  old 

Soiight  in  the  Atlantie  Main,  —  why  should  they  he 

A  hisUxiy  only  of  departed  things, 

Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was  ?  " 

'^Nature  "  is  a  reflectiye  prose  poem.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  ohapters,  which  might  abnost  as  well  have 
been  called  cantos. 

Never  before  had  Mr.  Emerson  given  free  utterance 
to  the  passion  with  which  the  aspects  of  nature  inspired 
him.  He  had  recently  for  the  first  time  been  at  once 
master  of  himself  and  in  free  conminnion  with  all  the 
planetary  inflnences  above,  beneath,  around  hinu  The 
air  of  the  country  intoxicated  him.  There  are  sen- 
tences in  **  Nature  "  which  are  as  exalted  as  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  is  just  coming  to  himself  after  hav- 
ing been  etherized.  Some  of  these  expressions  sounded 
to  a  considerable  part  of  his  early  readers  like  the 
vagaries  of  delirium.  Yet  underlying  these  excited 
ontbursts  there  was  a  general  tone  of  serenity  which 
reassured  the  anxiotis.  The  gust  passed  over,  the 
ripples  smoothed  themselves,  and  the  stars  shone 
again  in  quiet  reflection. 

After  a  passionate  outbreak,  in  which  he  sees  all,  is 
nothing,  loses  himself  in  nature,  in  Universal  Being, 
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beoraneB  ^^part  or  particle  of  God,"  he  oonsiden 
briefly,  in  the  ohapter  entitled  ^^ Commodity,''  the 
ministry  of  nature  to  the  senses.  A  few  piotaresqne 
glimpses  in  pleasing  and  poetical  phrases,  with  a  tonch 
of  archaism,  and  reminisoenoes  of  Hamlet  and  Jer* 
emy  Taylor,  ^^tfae  Shakspeare  of  divines,"  as  he  has 
called  him,  are  what  we  find  in  this  chapter  on  Com- 
modity, or  natoral  conyenienoes. 

Bnt  ^^a  nobler  want  of  man  is  served  by  Natnre, 
namely,  the  love  of  Beauty,"  which  is  his  next  sub- 
ject. There  are  some  touches  of  description  here, 
vivid,  high-colored,  not  so  much  pictures  as  hints  and 
impressions  for  pictures. 

Many  of  the  thoughts  which  run  through  all  his 
prose  and  poetry  may  be  found  here.  Analogy  is  seen 
everywhere  in  tiie  works  of  Nature.  ^^  What  is  com- 
mon to  them  all,  — that  perfectness  and  harmony,  is 
beauty."  ^^ Nothing  is  quite  beautifol  alone:  nothing 
but  is  beautifol  in  the  whole."  ^"So  reason  can  be 
ashed  or  given  why  the  soul  seeks  beauty."  How 
easily  these  same  ideas  took  on  the  robe  of  verse  may 
be  seen  in  the  poems,  ^^Each  and  All,"  and  *^The 
Bhodora."  A  good  deal  of  his  philosophy  comes  out  in 
these  concluding  sentences  of  the  chapter:  — 

^^Beauty  in  its  largest  and  profoondest  sense  is  one  ex- 
pression for  the  nniverse.  God  is  the  all-fair.  IVath 
and  goodness  and  beaaty  are  but  different  faces  of  the 
same  AH.  But  beaaty  in  Nature  is  not  ultimate.  It  is 
the  herald  of  inward  and  eternal  beaaty,  and  is  not  ak^ne 
a  solid  and  satisfactory  good.  It  most  therefore  stand  as 
a  part  and  not  as  yet  the  highest  expression  of  the  final 
eaose  of  Nature.'' 

In  ^^TheBIiodora"thefloweris  made  to  answer  that 
"Beantj  is  its  own exenae  f or  being." 
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In  tilis  essay  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  not  enough, 
bat  it  must  exoose  itself  for  being,  mainly  as  the 
symbol  of  something  higher  and  deeper  than  itself. 

He  passes  next  to  a  consideration  of  Langoage. 
Words  are  signs  of  natural  facts,  partionlar  material 
&Qts  are  symbols  of  particular  spiritual  &Gts,  and 
Nature  is  the  symbol  of  spirit.  Without  going  very 
profoundly  into  the  subject,  he  gives  some  hints  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  languages  are  formed,  — whence 
words  are  deriyed,  how  they  become  transformed  and 
worn  out.     But  they  come  at  first  fresh  from  Nature. 

^A  man  conyersing  in  earnest,  if  he  wateh  his  inteUeo- 
taal  processes,  will  find  that  always  a  material  image, 
more  or  less  luminous,  arises  in  his  mind,  contemporaneous 
with  eyery  thought,  which  foiniBhes  the  yestment  of  the 
thooght.  Hence  good  writing  and  brilliant  discourse  are 
perpetoal  allegories." 

From  this  he  argues  that  country  life  is  a  great  ad- 
yantage  to  a  powerful  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes 
a  greater  number  of  these  material  images.  They 
cannot  be  summoned  at  will,  but  they  present  them- 
selyes  when  great  exigencies  call  for  Ihem. 

**The  poet,  the  orator,  bred  in  the  woods,  whose  senses 
have  been  nourished  by  their  fair  and  appeasing  changes, 
year  after  year,  without  design  and  without  heed,  —  shall 
not  lose  their  lesson  altogether,  in  the  roar  of  cities  or  the 
broil  of  politics.  Long  hereafter,  amidst  agitations  and 
terror  in  national  councils,  —  in  the  hour  of  reyolution,  — 
these  solemn  images  shall  reappear  in  their  morning  lustre, 
as  fit  symbols  and  words  of  tiie  thought  which  the  passing 
events  shall  awaken.  At  the  call  of  a  noble  sentiment, 
again  the  woods  wave,  the  pines  murmur,  the  river  rolls 
and  shines,  and  the  cattle  low  upon  the  mountains,  as  he 
saw  and  heard  them  in  his  infancy.  And  with  these  forms 
the  spells  of  persuasion,  the  keys  of  power,  are  put  into 
his  hands." 
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It  18  doing  no  wrong  to  this  Tery  eloquent  and  beau- 
tiful paflsage  to  say  that  it  reminds  us  of  oertain  lines 
in  one  of  tibe  best  known  poems  of  Wordsworth:  — 

^Theie  beanteoQS  formsy 
niroagli  A  long  abienoe,  hftve  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  ift"^«*<«p*>  to  a  bUnd  msn's  eye ; 
But  oft|  in  lonely  roomiy  and  mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  oitiefly  I  haye  owed  to  them 
In  konn  of  weariness  eenaatioM  sweet 
Felt  in  the  Uood  and  felt  along  the  heart.'* 

It  is  needless  to  quote  the  whole  passage.  The 
poetiy  of  Wordsworth  may  have  suggested  the  prose 
of  Emerson,  but  the  prose  loses  nothing  by  the  eom- 
parison. 

In  **  Discipline/'  which  is  his  next  subject,  he  treats 
of  the  influence  of  Nature  in  educating  the  intellect, 
the  moral  sense,  and  the  vrill.  Man  is  enlarged  and 
the  uniyerse  lessened  and  brought  within  his  grasp, 
because 

''Time  and  space  relations  vanish  as  laws  are  known. ** 
''The  moral  law  lies  at  the  centre  of  Nature  and  radi- 
ates to  the  circnmference.''  "All  things  with  which  we 
deal  preach  to  as.  What  is  a  &rm  bat  a  mute  gospel?  " 
"From  the  child's  successive  possession  of  his  several 
senses  up  to  the  hour  when  he  sayeth,  'Thy  will  be  donel  * 
he  is  learning  the  secret  that  he  can  reduce  under  his  will, 
not  only  particular  events,  but  great  classes,  nay,  the 
whole  series  of  events,  and  so  conform  all  facts  to  his 
character.'' 

The  nnily  in  variety  which  meets  us  everywhere  is 
again  referred  to.  He  alludes  to  the  ministry  of  our 
friendships  to  our  education.  When  a  friend  has  done 
for  our  education  in  the  way  of  filling  our  minds  with 
sweet  and  solid  wisdom  ^'it  is  a  sign  to  us  that  his 
office  is  closing,  and  he  is  commonly  withdrawn  from 
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our  siglit  in  a  short  time/'  This  thought  was  proba- 
bly suggested  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles, 
which  oocnrred  a  few  months  before  "Natore''  was 
published.  He  had  already  spoken  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  little  book  as  if  from  some  recent  experience 
of  his  own,  doubtless  the  same  bereayement.  ^'To  a 
man  laboring  under  calamity,  the  heat  of  his  own  fire 
hath  sadness  in  it.  Then  there  is  a  kind  of  contempt 
of  the  landscape  felt  by  him  who  has  just  lost  by  death 
a  dear  friend.  The  shy  is  less  grand  as  it  shuts  down 
oyer  less  worth  in  the  population."  This  wasthe  first 
effect  of  the  loss;  but  after  a  time  he  recogniises  a  su- 
perintending power  which  orders  eyents  for  us  in  wis- 
dom which  we  could  not  see  at  first. 

The  chapter  on  ^^Idealism  "  must  be  read  by  all  who 
belieye  themselyes  capable  of  abstract  thought,  if  they 
would  not  fall  under  the  judgment  of  Turgot,  which 
Emerson  quotes:  ^'He  that  has  neyer  doubted  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  may  be  assured  he  has  no  aptitude 
for  metaphysical  inquiries."  The  most  essential  state- 
ment is  this :  — 

^^It  is  a  sufficient  account  of  that  Appearance  we  call 
the  World,  that  God  will  teach  a  human  mind,  and  so 
makes  it  the  receiver  of  a  certun  number  of  congruent 
sensations,  which  we  call  sun  and  moon,  man  and  woman, 
house  and  trade.  In  my  utter  impotence  to  test  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  report  of  my  senses,  to  know  whether  the 
impressions  they  make  on  me  correspond  with  outlying  ob- 
jects, what  difference  does  it  make,  whether  Orion  is  up 
there  in  heaven,  or  some  god  paints  the  image  in  the  fir- 
mament of  the  soul?  " 

We  need  not  follow  the  thought  through  the  argu- 
ment from  illusions,  like  that  when  we  look  at  the 
shore  from  a  moying  ship,  and  others  which  cheat  the 
senses  by  false  appearances. 
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The  poet  animateB  Nature  with  hie  own  thoaghtB, 
peroeiTes  the  affinities  between  Nataxe  and  the  sonl, 
with  Beauty  as  his  main  end.  The  philosopher  pur- 
saes  Truth,  but,  **not  less  than  the  poet,  postpones 
the  apparent  order  and  relation  of  things  to  tiie  empire 
of  thought.'*  Beligion  and  ethies  agree  with  all  lower 
culture  in  degrading  Nature  and  suggesting  its  de- 
pendence on  Spirit.  ^'The  devotee  flouts  Nature.'' 
^'Plotinus  was  ashamed  of  his  body."  **Miohael 
Angelo  said  of  eztomal  beauty,  ^It  is  the  frail  and 
weary  weed,  in  which  Qod  dresses  the  soul  which  He 
has  called  into  time.' "  Emerson  would  not  under- 
Talue  Nature  as  looked  at  through  the  senses  and  ^^the 
unrenewed  understanding."  *^I  hayeno  hostility  to 
Nature,"  he  says,  *'but  a  child's  love  of  it.  I  ex- 
pand and  Uyc  in  the  warm  day  like  com  and  melons." 
But,  ^^seen  in  the  light  of  thought,  the  world  always 
is  phenomenal;  and  virtue  subordinates  it  to  the  mind. 
Tdealimn  sees  the  world  in  God," — as  one  vast  pic- 
ture, which  Gbd  paints  on  the  instant  etemitjr,  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  soul. 

The  unimaginative  reader  is  likely  to  find  himself  off 
soundings  in  the  next  chapter,  which  has  for  its  title 
"Spirit." 

Tdealism  only  denies  the  existence  of  matter;  it 
does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  spirit.  "It  leaves 
God  out  of  me."  Of  these  three  questions.  What  is 
matter?  Whence  is  it?  Whereto?  the  ideal  theory 
answers  the  first  only.  The  reply  is  that  matter  is  a 
phenomenon,  not  a  substance. 

^'Bnt  when  we  come  to  inquire  Whence  is  matter?  and 
Whereto  ?  many  truths  arise  to  qb  out  of  the  recesses  of 
consciousness.  We  learn  that  the  highest  is  present  to 
the  soul  of  man;  that  the  dread  universal  essence,  which  is 
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not  wifldom,  or  lore,  or  beanty,  or  power,  bat  all  in  one, 
and  each  entirely,  is  that  lor  which  all  things  exist,  and 
that  by  which  they  are;  that  spirit  creates;  that  behind 
natore,  throughout  nature,  spirit  is  present;  that  spirit  is 
one  and  not  compound;  that  spirit  does  not  act  upon  us 
from  without,  that  is,  in  space  and  time,  but  spiritually, 
or  through  oarselves/'  ^As  a  plant  upon  the  earth,  so 
a  man  rests  upon  the  bosom  of  God;  he  is  nourished  by 
^^^^ffl.1^^ng  foontains,  and  draws,  at  his  need,  inezhaustible 
power,*' 

Man  may  have  access  to  the  entire  mind  of  ihe 
Creator,  himself  become  a  '^ creator  in  the  finite." 

^^Ab  we  degenerate,  the  contrast  between  us  and  our 
house  is  more  erident.  We  are  as  much  strangers  in  na- 
ture as  we  are  aliens  from  God.  We  do  not  understand 
the  notes  of  birds.  The  fox  and  the  deer  run  away  from 
us;  the  bear  and  the  tiger  rend  us." 

All  this  has  an  Old  Testament  sound  as  of  a  lost 
Paradise.  In  the  next  ohapter  he  dreams  of  Paradise 
regained. 

This  next  and  last  ohapter  is  entitled  ^^Prospeots.'* 
He  begins  with  a  bold  claim  for  the  province  of  in- 
tuition as  against  induction,  undervaluing  the  ^half 
sight  of  science'*  as  against  the  ^^untaught  sallies  of 
the  spirit,"  the  surmises  and  vaticinations  of  the  mind, 
—  the  ^^  imperfect  theories,  and  sentences  which  contain 
glimpses  of  truth."  In  a  word,  he  would  have  us 
leave  the  laboratory  and  its  crucibles  for  the  sibyPs 
cave  and  its  tripod.  We  can  all — or  most  of  us,  cer- 
tainly— recognize  something  of  truth,  much  of  ima- 
gination, and  more  of  danger  in  speculations  of  this 
sort.  They  belong  to  visionaries  and  to  poets. 
Emerson  f eeb  distinctly  enough  that  he  is  getting 
into  the  realm  of  poetry.     He  quotes  five  beautiful 
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YenM  from  Gtwtgd  Herbert's  poem  on  Man.  Pres- 
ently he  is  himself  taken  off  his  feet  into  the  air  of 
song,  and  finishes  his  essay  with  ^^some  traditions  of 
man  and  nature  which  a  certain  poet  sang  to  me.'* 
^A  man  is  a  god  in  ruins."  *'Man  is  the  dwarf 
of  himself.  Once  he  was  permeated  and  dissolved  by 
spirit.  He  filled  nature  with  his  overflowing  currents. 
Oat  from  him  sprang  the  son  and  moon;  from  man 
the  sun,  from  woman  the  moon."  But  he  no  longer 
fills  the  mere  shell  he  had  made  for  himself;  ^he  is 
shrank  to  a  drop."  Still  something  of  elemental 
power  remains  to  him.  ^^It  is  instinct."  Such  teach- 
ings he  got  from  his  *^poet."  It  is  a  kind  of  New 
England  Genesis  in  place  of  the  Old  Testament  one. 
We  read  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  ^^Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
The  discourse  wldch  comes  to  us  from  the  Trimount 
oracle  commands  us,  ^^  Build,  therefore,  your  own 
world.  As  fast  as  you  conform  your  life  to  the  pure 
idea  in  your  mind,  that  vrill  unfold  its  great  propor- 
tions." The  seer  of  Patmos  foretells  a  heavenly  Je- 
rusalem, of  which  he  says,  ^^There  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth."  The  sage  of 
Concord  foresees  a  new  heaven  on  earth.  *^  A  corre- 
spondent revolution  in  things  will  attend  the  influx 
of  the  spirit.  So  fast  will  disagreeable  appearances, 
swine,  spiders,  snakes,  pests,  mad-houses,  prisons, 
enemies,  vanish;  they  are  temporary  and  shall  be  no 


It  may  be  remembered  that  Calvin,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  stopped  when  he  came  to 
the  Book  of  the  Bevelation.  He  found  it  full  of 
difficulties  which  he  did  not  care  to  encounter.     Yet, 
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oonsidered  only  as  a  poem,  the  vision  of  St.  John  is 
fall  of  noble  imagery  and  wonderful  beauty.  *^Na- 
tnxe  "  is  the  Book  of  Bevelation  of  our  Saint  Badul- 
phus.  It  has  its  obscurities,  its  eztravaganoes,  but 
as  a  poem  it  is  noble  and  inspiring.  It  was  objected 
to  on  the  score  of  its  pantheistic  character,  as  Words- 
worth's ^^ Lines  composed  near  Tintem  Abbey"  had 
been  long  before.  But  here  and  there  it  found  de- 
Yout  readers  who  were  captivated  by  its  spiritual  ele- 
vation and  great  poetical  beauty,  among  them  one  who 
wrote  of  it  in  **The  Democratic  Beview"  in  terms  of 
enthusiastic  admiration. 

Mr.  Bowen,  the  Professor  of  Natural  Theology  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University,  treated  this 
singolar  semi-philosophical,  semi-poetical  little  book 
in  a  long  article  in  ^^The  Christian  Examiner,'* 
headed  ^^Transcendentalism,"  and  published  in  the 
January  number  for  1887.  The  acute  and  learned 
professor  meant  to  deal  fairly  with  his  subject.  But 
if  one  has  ever  seen  a  sagacious  pointer  mfilriTig  the 
acquaintance  of  a  box-tortoise,  he  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  reLitions  between  the  reviewer  and  the  reviewed 
as  they  appear  in  this  article.  The  professor  turns 
the  book  over  and  over,  —  inspects  it  from  plastron  to 
carapace,  so  to  speak,  and  looks  for  openings  every- 
where, sometimes  successfully,  sometimes  in  vain.  He 
finds  good  writing  and  sound  philosophy,  passages 
of  great  force  and  beauty  of  expression,  marred  by 
obscurity,  under  assumptions  and  faults  of  style.  He 
was  not,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  acclimated  to 
the  Emersonian  atmosphere,  and  after  some  not  un- 
just or  unkind  comments  with  which  many  readers 
will  heartily  agree,  confesses  his  bewilderment,  say- 
ing:— 
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^Qn  reviewing  what  we  have  already  said  of  this  sin- 
gnlar  work,  the  criticism  seems  to  be  couched  in  contra- 
dictory terms ;  we  can  only  allege  in  excuse  the  &ot  that 
the  book  is  a  contradiction  in  itself/' 

Carlyle  says  in  his  letter  of  February  18,  1887 :  — 

"Your  little  azore-colored  'Nature '  gave  me  true  satis- 
faction. I  read  it,  and  then  lent  it  abont  to  all  my  ac- 
qnaintance  that  had  a  sense  for  such  things;  from  whom 
a  similar  yerdict  always  came  back.  Ton  say  it  is  the 
first  chapter  of  something  greater.  I  call  it  rather  the 
Foundation  and  Groond-plan  on  which  yon  may  build 
whatsoeyer  of  great  and  true  has  been  given  yon  to  build. 
It  is  the  true  Apocalypse,  this  when  the  'Open  Secret '  be- 
comes revealed  to  a  man.  I  rejoice  much  in  the  glad  se- 
renity of  soul  with  which  you  look  out  on  this  wondrous 
Dwelling-place  of  yours  and  mine,  — with  an  ear  for  the 
Bwiffen  Mdodien,  which  pipe  in  the  winds  round  us,  and 
utter  themselves  forth  in  all  sounds  and  sights  and  things; 
not  to  he  written  down  by  gamut-machinery;  but  which 
all  right  writing  is  a  kind  of  attempt  to  write  down." 

The  first  edition  of  ''Natnre'' had  prefixed  to  it  the 
following  words  from  Flotintis:  ^^Natore  is  but  an 
image  or  imitation  of  wisdom,  the  last  thing  of  the 
sonl;  Nature  being  a  Ihing  which  doiih  only  do,  but 
not  know."  This  is  omitted  in  after  editions,  and  in 
its  place  we  read:  — 

**  A  subtle  chain  of  countless  rings 
The  next  unto  the  farthest  brings  ; 
The  eye  reads  omens  where  it  goes, 
And  speaks  all  languages  the  rose  ; 
And,  striring  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  fonn." 

The  copy  of  ''Nature"  from  which  I  take  these 
lines,  his  own,  of  course,  like  so  many  others  which  he 
prefixed  to  his  different  essays,  was  printed  in  the 
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year  1849,  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  Dar- 
win's ^Origin  of  Species,"  twenty  years  and  more 
before  the  publication  of  ^^The  Descent  of  Man." 
But  the  '^Vestiges  of  Creation,"  pubUshed  in  1844, 
had  already  popularized  the  resuscitated  theories  of 
Lamarck.  It  seems  as  if  Emerson  had  a  warning 
from  the  poetic  instinct  which,  when  it  does  not  pre- 
cede the  movement  of  the  scientific  intellect,  is  the 
first  to  catch  the  hint  of  its  discoyeries.  There  is  no- 
thing more  audacious  in  the  poet's  conception  of  the 
worm  looking  up  towards  humanity,  than  the  natural- 
ist's theory  that  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race  was 
an  acephalous  mollusk.  ^*I  will  not  be  sworn,"  says 
Benedick,  *^but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster." 
For  "love"  read  "science." 

Unity  in  variety,  "i2  piu  neU  uno^^*  symbolism  of 
Nature  and  its  teachings,  generation  of  phenomena 

—  appearances  —  from  spirit,  to  which  they  corre- 
spond and  which  they  obey;  evolution  of  the  best  and 
elimination  of  the  worst  as  the  law  of  being;  all  this 
and  much  more  may  be  found  in  the  poetic  utterances 
of  this  slender  essay.  It  fell  like  an  aerolite,  unasked 
for,  unaccounted  for,  unexpected,  almost  unwelcome, 

—  a  stmnbling-blo(^  to  be  got  out  of  the  well-trodden 
highway  of  New  England  sdiolastic  intelligence.  But 
here  and  there  it  found  a  reader  to  whom  it  was,  to 
borrow,  with  slight  changes,  its  own  quotation,  — 


**  The  golden  key 
the  pakoe  of  eteniity/' 


Which  opes 

inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  its  face  the  highest  certifi- 
cate of  truth,  because  it  animated  them  to  create  a 
new  world  for  themselves  through  the  purification  of 
their  own  souls. 
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Next  to  ^^Natore''  in  the  serieB  of  Iiib  ooDeoted 
pablicationB  oomes  *^The  American  Scholar.  An 
Oration  deUvered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sooiely 
at  Cambridge,  August  81,  1887." 

The  society  kno^m  by  these  three  letters,  long  a 
mysteiy  to  the  uninitiated,  but  which,  filled  out  and 
interpreted,  signify  that  philosophy  is  the  goide  of 
life,  is  one  of  long  standing,  the  annual  meetingB  of 
which  haTe  called  forth  the  best  efforts  of  many  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  thinkers.  Barely  has  any 
one  of  the  annual  addresses  been  listened  to  with  sudi 
profound  attention  and  interest.  Mr.  Lowell  says  of 
it,  that  its  deUvery  ^^was  an  event  without  any  former 
parallel  in  our  literary  annals,  a  scene  to  be  always 
treasured  in  the  memoiy  for  its  picturesqueness  and 
its  inspiration.  What  crowded  and  brealUess  aisles, 
what  windows  clustering  with  eager  heads,  what  enthu- 
siasm of  approval,  what  grim  silence  of  foregone  dis- 
sentl" 

Mr.  Cooke  says  truly  of  this  oration,'  that  nearly 
all  his  leading  ideas  found  expression  in  it.  This  was 
to  be  expected  in  an  address  delivered  before  such  an 
audience.  Every  real  thinker's  world  of  thought  has 
its  centre  in  a  few  f ormuLe,  about  which  they  revolve 
as  the  planets  circle  round  the  sun  whicb  cast  them  off. 
But  those  who  lost  themselves  now  and  then  in  the 
I>ages  of  ^^Nature"  will  find  their  way  clearly  enough 
througb  those  of  ^^The  American  Sdiolar."  It  is  a 
plea  for  generous  culture;  for  the  development  of  all 
the  &culties,  many  of  which  tend  to  become  atrophied 
by  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  single  objects  of  thought. 
It  begins  with  a  note  like  a  trumpet  call. 

''Thus  far,'*  he  says,  ''oar  holiday  has  been  simply  a 
friendly  sign  of  the  surrival  of  the  love  of  letters  amongst 
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a  people  too  busy  to  give  to  letters  any  more.  As  saeh  it 
10  precious  as  the  sign  of  an  indestructible  instinct.  Per- 
haps the  time  is  alreadj  come  when  it  ought  to  be,  and 
will  be,  something  else;  when  the  sluggard  intellect  of 
this  continent  will  look  from  under  its  iron  lids  and  fill 
the  postponed  expectations  of  the  world  with  something 
better  than  the  exertions  of  mechanical  skill.  Our  daj 
of  dependence,  our  long  apprenticeship  to  the  learning  of 
other  lands,  draws  to  a  dose.  The  millions  that  around 
us  are  ruflhing  into  life  cannot  always  be  fed  on  the  sere 
remains  of  foreign  harrests.  Eyents,  actions  arise,  that 
must  be  sung,  that  will  sing  themselyes.  Who  can  doubt 
that  poetry  will  reyive  and  lead  in  a  new  age,  as  the  star 
in  the  constellation  Harp,  which  now  flames  in  our  zenith, 
astronomers  announce  shall  one  day  be  the  pole-star  for  a 
thousand  years?" 

Emerson  fltads  his  text  in  the  old  fable  which  tells 
that  Man,  as  he  was  in  the  beginning,  was  divided  into 
men,  as  the  hand  was  divided  into  fingers,  the  better 
to  answer  the  end  of  his  being.  The  fable  covers  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  One  Man;  present  to  individ- 
uals only  in  a  partial  manner;  and  that  we  must  take 
the  whole  of  society  to  find  the  whole  man.  Unforta- 
nately  the  nnit  has  been  too  minutely  subdivided,  and 
many  faculties  are  practically  lost  for  want  of  use. 

^'The  state  of  society  is  one  in  which  the  members 
have  suffered  amputation  from  the  trunk,  and  strut  about 
so  many  walking  monsters,  —  a  good  finger,  a  neck,  a 
stomach,  an  elbow,  but  never  a  man.  Man  is  thus  meta- 
morphosed into  a  thii^,  into  many  things.  •  .  •  The 
priest  becomes  a  form;  the  attorney  a  statute  book;  the 
mechanic  a  machine;  the  sailor  a  rope  of  the  ship." 

This  complaint  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Scaliger 
says,  as  quoted  by  omnivorous  old  Burton:  ^Ne^ 
quaquam  tiob  hondnea  aumus  sed  partes  hominia.^^ 
The  old  illustration  of  this  used  to  be  found  in  pin- 
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maldiig.  It  took  twenty  different  workmen  to  make 
a  pin,  beginning  with  drawing  the  wire  and  ending 
with  sticking  in  the  paper.  Each  expert,  skilled  in 
one  small  performance  only,  was  reduced  to  a  minute 
fraction  of  a  fraction  of  humanity.  If  the  complaint 
was  legitimate  in  Scaliger's  time,  it  was  better 
founded  half  a  century  ago  when  Mr.  Emerson  found 
cause  for  it.  It  has  still  more  serious  significance 
to-day,  when  in  CTeiy  profession,  in  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  special  acquirements,  special  skill 
have  greatly  tended  to  limit  the  range  of  men's 
thoughts  and  working  faculties. 

"In  this  distribution  of  fonctioiui  the  scholar  is  ths 
delegated  intellect.  In  the  rig^t  state  he  is  Man  thinh' 
ing.  In  the  degenerate  state,  when  the  victim  of  society, 
he  tends  to  become  a  mere  thinker,  or  still  worse,  the 
parrot  of  other  men's  thinking.  In  this  view  of  him,  as 
Man  thinking,  the  theory  of  his  office  is  contained.  Him 
Nature  solicits  with  all  her  placid,  all  her  monitory  pic- 
tures; him  the  past  instructs;  him  the  future  inyites." 

Emerson  proceeds  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  in- 
fluences of  nature  upon  the  mind,  returning  to  the 
strain  of  thought  with  which  his  previous  essay  has 
made  us  familiar.  He  next  considers  the  influence  of 
the  past,  and  especially  of  books  as  the  best  type  of 
that  influence.  ^^Books  are  the  best  of  things  well 
used;  abused  among  the  worst.''  It  is  hard  to  distil 
what  is  already  a  quintessence  without  loss  of  what  is 
just  as  good  as  the  product  of  our  labor.  A  sentence 
or  two  may  serve  to  give  an  impression  of  the  epigram- 
matic wisdom  of  his  counsel. 

''Each  age  must  write  its  own  books,  or  rather,  each 
generation  for  the  next  succeeding.  The  books  of  an  older 
period  will  not  fit  this.*' 
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Whenabookhasgainedaoertunliold  on  the  mind, 
it  is  liable  to  beoome  an  object  of  idolatrous  regard. 

'' Instantly  the  book  becomes  noxious.:  the  guide  is  a 
tyrant.  The  sluggish  and  perverted  mind  of  the  mnlti- 
tadoy  slow  to  open  to  the  incorsions  of  reason,  haying  once 
so  opened,  haying  received  this  book,  stands  npon  it  and 
makes  an  outcry  IE  it  is  disparaged.  Ck>lleges  are  bnilton 
it.  Books  are  written  on  it  by  thinkers,  not  by  Man 
thinking;  by  men  of  talent,  that  is,  who  start  wrong,  who 
set  out  from  accepted  dogmas,  not  from  their  own  sight 
of  principles.  Meek  young  men  grow  up  in  libraries,  be- 
lieving it  their  duty  to  accept  the  views  which  Cicero, 
which  Locke,  which  Bacon  have  given ;  forgetful  that  Cic- 
ero, Locke,  and  Bacon  were  only  young  men  in  libraries 
when  they  wrote  these  books. .  •  •  One  must  be  an  inventor 
to  read  well.  As  the  proverb  says,  'He  that  would  bring 
home  the  wealth  of  the  Lidies  must  carry  out  the  wealth 
of  the  Lidies.'  •  .  .  When  the  mind  is  braced  by  labor 
and  invention,  the  page  of  whatever  book  we  read  be- 
comes luminous  with  manifold  allusion.  Every  sentence  is 
doubly  significant,  and  the  sense  of  our  author  is  as  broad 
as  the  world.'* 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  scholar  shotdd  be  a  stu- 
dent of  nature  and  of  books.  He  must  take  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  about  him. 


''Action  is  with  the  scholar  subordinate,  but  it  is  i 
tial.  Without  it  he  is  not  yet  man.  Without  it  thought 
can  never  ripen  into  truth.  •  •  •  The  true  scholar  grudges 
every  opportunity  of  action  past  by,  as  a  loss  of  power. 
It  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  intellect  moulds 
her  splendid  products.  A  strange  process,  too,  this  by 
which  experience  is  converted  into  thought,  as  a  mulberry 
leaf  is  converted  into  satin.  The  manufacture  goes  for- 
ward at  all  hours." 

Emerson  does  not  use  the  words  "unconscious  cere- 
bration,'' but  these  last  words  describe  the  process 
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in  an  unmistakable  way.  The  beantifnl  paragraph  in 
which  he  pictures  the  transformation,  the  transfigura- 
tion of  experience,  doses  with  a  sentence  so  thoroughly 
characteristic,  so  Emersonially  Emersonian,  that  I 
fear  some  readers  who  thought  they  were  his  disciples 
when  they  came  to  it  went  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  him,  at  least  through  the  pages  of  this  discourse. 
The  reader  shall  have  the  preceding  sentence  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  one  referred  to. 

'^  There  is  no  fact,  no  event  in  our  priTate  histoiy, 
which  shall  not,  sooner  or  later,  lose  its  adhesive,  inert 
form,  and  astonish  us  l^  soaring  from  our  body  into  the 
empyrean. 

'' Cradle  and  infancy,  school  and  playground,  the  fear 
of  boys,  and  dogs,  and  ferules,  the  love  of  little  maids 
and  berries,  and  many  another  fact  that  once  filled  the 
whole  sky,  are  gone  already ;  friend  and  relative,  profes- 
sion and  party,  town  and  country,  nation  and  worl<]^  must 
also  soar  and  sing/' 

Having  spoken  of  the  education  of  the  scholar  by 
nature,  by  books,  by  action,  he  speaks  of  the  scholar's 
duties.  '^They  may  all,''  he  says,  ^^be  comprised  in 
self -trust."  We  have  to  remember  that  the  sdfhe 
means  is  the  highest  self,  that  consciousness  whicli  he 
looks  upon  as  open  to  the  influx  of  the  divine  essence 
from  which  it  came,  and  towards  which  all  its  upward 
tendencies  lead,  always  aspiring,  never  resting;  as  he 
sings  in  "The  Sphinx:"  — 

*^  The  heavens  that  now  draw  him 
With  sweetness  nntold, 
Onoe  found,  —  for  new  heavens 
He  spumeth  the  old." 

'^  First  one,  then  another,  we  drain  all  cisterns,  and 
waxing  greater  by  all  these  supplies,  we  crave  a  better  and 
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more  abandaat  food.  Hie  man  baa  neyer  lived  that  can 
feed  us  ever.  The  human  mind  cannot  be  enshrined  in  a 
person  who  shall  set  a  hairier  on  any  one  side  to  this  nn- 
hoondedf  nnbonndaUe  empire*  It  is  one  central  fire, 
which,  flaming  now  out  of  the  lips  of  Etna,  lightens  the 
capes  of  Sicily,  and  now  oat  of  the  throat  of  Vesayius, 
illuminates  the  towers  and  vineyards  of  Naples.  It  is  one 
light  which  beams  out  of  a  thousand  stars.  It  is  one  sonl 
which  animates  all  men.'* 

And  so  be  comes  to  tbe  special  application  of  the 
principles  be  bas  laid  down  to  the  American  scbolar 
of  to-day.  He  does  not  spare  bis  oensnre;  be  is  full 
of  noble  trust  and  manly  courage.  Very  refreshing 
it  is  to  remember  in  this  day  of  specialists,  when  tbe 
walking  fraction  of  bnmanity  be  speaks  of  would 
bardly  include  a  wbole  finger,  but  rather  confine  itself 
to  the  single  jointof  tbe  finger,  sucb  words  as  these:  — 

^The  scholar  is  that  man  wbo  must  take  up  into  him- 
self all  the  ability  of  tbe  time,  all  tbe  contributions  of 
the  past,  all  the  hopes  of  the  future.  He  must  be  a  uni- 
versity  of  knowledges.  •  •  .  We  have  listened  too  long 
to  the  courtly  muses  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican freenum  is  already  suspected  to  be  timid,  imitative, 
tame.  .  .  .  The  scholar  is  decent,  indolent,  complaisant. 
.  .  .  The  mind  of  this  country,  taught  to  aim  at  low  ob- 
jects, eats  upon  itself.  There  is  no  work  for  any  but  the 
decorous  and  the  complaisant.'' 

Tbe  young  men  of  promise  are  disoonraged  and  dis- 


^'Tfliat  is  the  remedy?  They  did  not  yet  see,  and 
thousands  of  young  men  as  hopeful  now  crowding  to  the 
barriers  for  the  career  do  not  yet  see,  that  if  the  single 
man  plant  himself  indomitably  on  bis  instincts,  and  there 
abide,  the  huge  world  will  come  round  to  him." 

Eaob  man  must  be  a  unit,  —must  yield  that  pecu- 
liar fruit  wbicb  be  was  created  to  bear. 
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^We  will  walk  on  our  own  feet;  we  will  work  with 
our  own  hands ;  we  will  speak  our  own  minds.  ...  A 
nation  of  men  will  for  the  first  time  exist,  hecanse  each 
helieyes  himself  inspired  by  the  DiTine  Sonl  which  also 
inspires  all  men.^' 

This  grand  oration  was  our  intellectaal  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Nothing  like  it  had  been  heard  in 
the  halls  of  Harvard  since  Samuel  Adams  supported 
the  affirmatiye  of  the  question,  ^^  Whether  it  be  law- 
ful to  resist  the  chief  magistrate,  if  the  oonunonwealth 
cannot  otherwise  be  preserved.''  It  was  easy  to  find 
fault  with  an  expression  here  and  there.  The  dignity, 
not  to  say  the  formality,  of  an  Academic  assembly  was 
starded  by  the  realism  that  looked  for  the  infinite  in 
^^the  meal  in  the  firkin,  the  milk  in  the  pan."  They 
could  understand  the  deep  thougbts  suggested  by  **the 
meanest  flower  that  blows,"  but  these  domestic  illus- 
trations had  a  kind  of  nurseiy  homeliness  about  them 
which  the  grave  professors  and  sedate  dergjrmen  were 
unused  to  expect  on  so  stately  an  occasion.  But  the 
young  men  went  out  from  it  as  if  a  prophet  had  been 
proclaiming  to  them  '^Thus  saith  the  Lord."  No  lis- 
tener ever  forgot  that  address,  and  among  all  the  no- 
Ue  utterances  of  the  speaker  it  may  be  questioned  if 
one  ever  contained  more  truth  in  language  more  like 
that  of  immediate  inspiration. 
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1838-184a    JEiL,  8&-40. 

§  1.  DiTimty  School  Addzew.  —  Coneapoiidenoe.  —  LeotozeB 
on  Hmnan  Life.  —  Letton  to  James  Freeman  Clarke.  — 
Dartmoath  College  Addzeaa :  litezafy  Etbiofl. — Waterville 
College  Addzeaa :  The  Method  of  Nataze.— Other  Addieafles: 
Man  the  Beformer.  —  Lecture  on  the  Times.  — The  Conserya- 
tive.  —  The  Transoendentalist  ^  Boston  <«  Tntnaoendental- 
ism."— <<  The  DiaL"— Biodk  Farm. 

(2.  First  Series  of  Essays  pnblished.  —  Contents :  ffistory, 
Self-Beliance,  Compensation^  Spiritoal  Laws,  Love^  Friendp 
ship^  Fradence^  Heroism,  The  Orer-Souly  Cirdes,  LiteUect, 
Art  —  Emerson's  Aooonnt  of  his  Mode  of  Life  in  a  Letter  to 
Carlyle.  —  Death  of  Emerson's  Son.  —  Threnody. 

§  1.  On  Sunday  evening,  July  15,  1888,  Emerson 
deliyeied  an  address  before  the  senior  dass  in  Di- 
Yiniiy  College,  Cambridge,  which  oauaed  a  profound 
sensation  in  religious  circles,  and  led  to  aoontroversy, 
in  which  Emerson  had  Utile  more  than  the  ipxct  of 
Patrodns  when  the  Ghreeks  and  Trojans  fought  over 
his  body.  In  its  simplest  and  broadest  statement  this 
discourse  was  a  plea  for  the  individual  consciousness 
as  against  all  historical  creeds,  bibles,  churches;  for 
the  soul  as  the  supreme  judge  in  spiritual  matters.       ! 

He  begins  with  a  beautiful  picture  which  must  be  ' 
transferred  without  the  change  of  an  expression:  — 

'^In  this  refulgent  summer,  it  has  been  a  luxury  to 
draw  the  breath  of  life.  The  grass  grows,  the  buds  borst, 
the  meadow  is  spotted  with  fire  and  gold  in  the  tint  of 
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flowers.  The  air  is  full  of  biids»  and  sweet  with  the 
breath  of  the  pine,  the  bahn  of  Gilead^  and  the  new  hay. 
Night  brings  no  gloom  to  the  heart  with  its  welcome 
shade.  Through  the  transparent  darkness  the  stars  poor 
their  almost  spiritual  rays.  Man  under  them  seems  a 
yoong  childt  and  his  hnge  globe  a  toy.  Tlie  cool  night 
bathes  the  world  as  with  a  riyer,  and  prepares  his  eyes 
again  for  the  crimson  dawn.'* 

How  softly  the  phrases  of  the  gentle  ioonodast  steal 
upon  the  ear,  and  how  they  must  have  hushed  the 
qtiestioning  audience  into  pleased  attention  I  The 
^^Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's,''  could  not  have 
wooed  the  listener  more  sweetly.  ^^Thy  lips  drop  as 
the  honeycomb:  honey  and  milk  are  under  thytongue, 
and  the  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of 
Lebanon."  And  this  was  die  prelude  of  a  discourse 
which,  when  it  came  to  be  printed,  &red  at  the  hands 
of  many  a  theologian,  who  did  not  think  JiimaAlf  a 
bigot,  as  the  roll  which  Baruch  wrote  with  ink  from 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  &red  at  the  hands  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  the  King  of  Judah.  He  listened  while  Jehudi 
read  the  opening  passages.  But  ^^when  Jehudi  had 
read  three  or  four  leaTcs  he  out  it  with  the  penknife, 
and  cast  it  into  the  fire  that  was  on  the  hearth,  until 
all  the  roll  was  consumed  in  the  fire  that  was  on  the 
hearth."  Such  was  probably  the  fate  of  many  a  copy 
of  this  &mons  discourse. 

It  is  reverential,  but  it  is  also  revolutionary.  The 
file-leaders  of  Unitarianism  drew  back  in  dismay,  and 
the  ill  names  which  had  often  been  applied  to  them 
were  now  heard  from  their  own  lips  as  befitting  Ihis 
new  heresy;  if  so  mild  a  reproach  as  that  of  heresy 
bebnged  to  this  alarming  manifesto.  And  yet,  so 
changed  is  the  whole  aspect  of  the  theological  world 
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nnoe  the  time  when  that  diBooiuse  was  delivered  that 
it  is  read  as  cahnly  to-day  as  a  oommon  ^^election 
sermon,"  if  snoh  are  ever  read  at  alL  A  few  ex- 
tracts, abstracts,  and  comments  may  give  the  reader 
who  has  not  the  address  before  him  some  idea  of  its 
contents  and  its  tendencies. 

The  material  universe,  which  hehas  jnst  pictured  in 
its  snmmer  beauty,  deserves  our  admiration.  But 
when  the  mind  opens  and  reveals  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  world  of  phenomena,  it  shrinks  into  a  mere 
fable  and  illustration  of  this  mind.  What  am  I? 
What  is? — are  questions  fdways  ashed,  never  fully 
answered.     We  would  study  and  admire  forever. 

But  above  intellectual  curiosity,  there  is  the  senti- 
ment of  virtue.  Man  is  bom  for  the  good,  for  the 
perfect,  low  as  he  now  lies  in  evil  and  weakness. 

''The  sentiment  of  virtue  is  a  reverence  and  delight  in 
the  presence  of  certain  divine  laws.  .  •  .  These  laws  re- 
fuse to  be  adequately  stated.  .  .  •  They  elude  our  perse- 
vering thought ;  yet  we  read  them  hourly  in  each  other's 
faces,  in  each  other's  actions,  in  our  own  remorse.  .  .  • 
The  intuition  of  the  moral  sentiment  is  an  insight  of  the 
perfection  of  the  laws  of  the  soul.  These  laws  execute 
themselves.  •  •  •  As  we  are,  so  we  associate.  The 
good,  by  affinity,  seek  the  good;  the  vile,  hy  affinity,  the 
vile.  Thus,  of  their  own  volition,  souls  proceed  into 
heaven,  into  hell." 

These  facts,  Emerson  says,  have  always  suggested 
to  man  that  the  world  is  the  product  not  of  manifold 
power,  but  of  one  will,  of  one  mind,  —  that  one  mind 
is  everywhere  active.  ^*A11  things  proceed  out  of 
the  same  spirit,  and  all  things  conspire  with  it." 
Whileaman  seeks  good  ends,  nature  helps  him;  when 
he  seeks  other  ends,  his  being  shrinks,  ^'he  becomes 
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IfiSB  and  less,  a  mote,  a  point,  until  abfldbite  badneis 
is  absolute  death/'  ^  When  he  says  ^I  ought; '  when 
love  imrms  him;  when  he  ehooees,  warned  from  on 
high,  the  good  and  gzeat  deed;  then  deep  melodies 
wander  through  his  sonl  from  Supreme  Wisdom." 

^'This  Bentiment  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society  and 
Boccessiyely  creates  all  forms  of  worship,  •  .  •  Hub  thon^t 
dwelled  always  deepest  in  the  minds  of  men  in  the  deyout 
and  contemplatiTe  East ;  not  alone  in  Palestine,  where  it 
reached  its  purest  expression,  bat  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  in 
India,  in  China.  Europe  has  always  owed  to  Oriental 
genius  its  divine  impulses.  What  these  holy  bards  said, 
all  sane  men  found  agreeable  and  true.  And  the  unique 
impression  of  Jesus  upon  mankind,  whose  name  is  not  so 
much  written  as  ploughed  into  the  history  of  this  world, 
is  proof  of  the  subtle  virtue  of  this  infusion.  *' 

But  tiiis  truth  cannot  be  received  at  second  hand; 
it  is  an  intuition.  What  another  announces,  I  must 
find  true  in  myself,  or  I  must  reject  it.  If  the  word 
of  another  is  taken  instead  of  this  primary  &ith,  the 
church,  the  state,  art,  letters,  life,  all  suffer  degrada- 
tion, —  ^^the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  lost;  the  base 
doctrine  of  the  majority  of  voices  usurps  the  place  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul." 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  view  that  he 
takes  of  Christianity  and  its  Founder,  and  sufficiently 
explain  the  antagonism  called  forth  by  the  discourse: 

^  Jesus  Christ  belonged  to  the  true  race  of  prophets. 
He  saw  with  open  eye  the  mysteiy  of  the  soul.  Drawn 
b7  its  severe  hannony,  ravished  with  its  beauty,  he  lived 
in  it,  and  had  his  being  there.  Alone  in  all  history  he 
estimated  the  greatness  of  man.  One  man  was  true  to 
what  b  in  you  and  me.  He  saw  that  God  incarnates  him« 
self  in  man,  and  evermore  goes  forth  anew  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  World.     He  said,  in  this  jubilee  of  sublima 
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emotioDy  'I  am  diyine.  Tlirongh  me  God  acts;  through 
me,  speaks.  Would  yoa  see  God,  see  me ;  or  see  thee, 
when  thoa  also  thinkest  as  I  now  think.'  But  what  a 
distortion  did  his  doctrine  and  memory  suffer  in  the  same, 
in  the  next,  and  the  following  ages!  There  is  no  doctrine 
of  the  Reason  which  will  bear  to  be  taught  by  the  Under- 
standing.  The  understanding  caught  this  high  chant 
from  the  poet's  lips,  and  said,  in  the  next  age,  'This  was 
JehoYah  come  down  out  of  heaven.  I  will  kill  you  if  you 
say  he  was  a  man. '  The  idioms  of  his  language  and  the 
figures  of  his  rhetoric  haye  usurped  the  place  of  his  truth; 
and  churches  are  not  built  on  his  principles,  but  on  his 
tropes.  Christianity  became  a  Mythus,  as  the  poetic 
teaching  of  Greece  and  of  Egypt,  before.  He  spoke  of 
miracles;  for  he  felt  that  man's  life  was  a  miracle,  and 
all  that  man  doth,  and  he  knew  that  this  miracle  shines  as 
the  character  ascends.  But  the  word  Miracle,  as  pro« 
nounced  by  Christian  churches,  gives  a  false  impression;  it 
is  Monster.  It  is  not  one  with  the  blowing  clover  and  the 
falling  rain." 

He  proceeds  to  point  out  what  lie  considers  the 
great  defects  of  historical  Christianity.  It  has  exag- 
gerated the  personal,  the  positiye,  the  ritual.  It  has 
wronged  mankind  by  monopolizing  all  virtues  for  the 
Christian  name.  It  is  only  by  bis  boly  thoughts  that 
Jesus  serves  us.  ^^To  aim  to  convert  a  man  by  mira- 
cles is  a  profanation  of  the  soul.''  The  preachers  do 
a  wrong  to  Jesus  by  removing  bim  from  our  human 
sympathies;  they  should  not  degrade  his  life  and  dia- 
logues by  insulation  and  peculiarity. 

Another  defect  of  the  traditional  and  limited  way 
of  using  the  mind  of  Christ  is  that  the  Moral  Nature 
— the  Law  of  Laws — is  not  explored  as  the  fountain 
of  the  established  teaching  in  society. 

**  Men  have  come  to  speak  of  the  revelation  as  some- 
what long  ago  given  and  done,  as  if  God  were  dead.  .  .  . 
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The  soul  is  not  preaehed.  Hie  cfanich  fleems  to  totter  to 
its  fall,  almoet  all  life  eztinet.  •  •  .  The  utationarineeB 
of  religion;  the  aasumption  that  the  ago  of  inspiration 
is  past,  that  the  Bible  is  closed;  the  fear  of  degrading 
the  character  of  Jesus  by  representing  him  as  a  man; 
indicate  with  sa£Bcient  deameas  the  falsehood  of  onr  the- 
ology. It  is  the  office  of  a  true  teacher  to  show  as  that 
God  isy  not  was;  that  he  speaketh,  not  spake.  The  tme 
Christianity  —  a  &ith  like  Christ's  in  the  infinitude  of 
man — is  lost/' 

When  Emerson  came  to  what  his  earlier  ancestors 
would  have  called  the  ^*  practical  application/'  some 
of  his  young  hearers  must  have  been  startled  at  the 
style  of  his  address. 

^Yourself  a  new-bom  bard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cast 
behind  you  all  conformity,  and  acquaint  men  at  first 
hand  with  Deity.  Look  to  it  first  and  only,  that  fash- 
ion, custom,  authority,  pleasure,  and  money  are  nothing 
to  you,  —  are  not  bandages  over  your  eyes,  that  you  can- 
not see,  —  but  liye  with  the  privilege  of  the  immeasurable 
mind." 

Emerson  reoognized  two  inestimable  advantages  as 
the  gift  of  Christianity;  first  the  Sabbath, — hardly 
a  Christian  institution,  —  and  secondly  the  institation 
of  preaching.  He  spoke  not  only  eloquently,  but 
with  every  evidence  of  deep  sincerity  and  conviction. 
He  had  sacrificed  an  enviable  position  to  that  inner 
voice  of  duty  which  he  now  proclaimed  as  the  sover- 
eign law  over  all  written  or  spoken  words.  But  he 
was  ftiMfti1i*<g  the  cherished  beliefs  of  those  before 
him,  and  of  Christendom  generally;  not  with  hard  or 
bitter  words,  not  with  sarcasm  or  levity,  rather  as 
one  who  felt  himself  charged  with  a  message  from  the 
same  divinity  who  had  inspired  the  prophets  and 
evangeUsts  of  old  with  whatever  tmth  was  in  their 
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meBsages.  He  might  be  wrong,  but  bis  words  earned 
the  eyidenoe  of  bis  own  serene,  unsbaken  oonfidenoe 
(bat  tbe  spirit  of  all  tmtb  was  witb  bim.  Some  of  bis 
audience,  at  least,  mnst  bave  felt  tbe  contrast  between 
bis  utterances  and  tbe  formal  discourses  tbey  bad  so 
long  listened  to,  and  said  to  tbemselyes,  ^^He  speaks 
^as  one  baving  autbority,  and  not  as  tbe  scribes.' '' 

Snob  teacbing,  boweyer,  could  not  be  suffered  to 
go  uncballenged.  Its  doctrines  were  repudiated  in 
^^Tbe  Cbristian  Examiner,"  tbe  leading  organ  of  tbe 
Unitarian  denomination.  Tbe  Bev.  Henry  Ware, 
greatly  esteemed  and  bonored,  wbose  colleague  be 
bad  been,  addressed  a  letter  to  bim,  in  wbicb  be  ex- 
pressed tbe  feeling  tbat  some  of  tbe  statements  of 
Emerson's  discourse  would  tend  to  overtbrow  tbe  au- 
tborily  and  influence  of  Cbristianity.  To  Ibis  note 
Emerson  returned  tbe  following  answer:  — 

^Tfliat  you  say  about  the  disoourse  at  Diyinity  College 
is  just  wbat  I  m^t  expect  from  your  truth  and  cbarity, 
combined  with  yonr  known  opinions.  I  am  not  a  stick  or 
a  stone,  as  one  said  in  the  old  time,  and  could  not  but 
feel  pain  in  saying  some  things  in  that  place  and  presence 
which  I  supposed  would  meet  with  dissent,  I  may  say,  of 
dear  friends  and  benefactors  of  mine.  Yet,  as  my  con- 
viction is  perfect  in  the  substantial  trath  of  the  doctrines 
of  this  discourse,  and  is  not  yery  new,  you  will  see  at  once 
that  it  must  appear  yery  important  that  it  be  spoken;  and 
I  thought  I  coold  not  pay  the  nobleness  of  my  friends  so 
mean  a  compliment  as  to  suppress  my  opposition  to  their 
supposed  yiews,  out  of  fear  of  offense.  I  would  rather 
say  to  them,  these  things  look  thus  to  me,  to  you  other- 
wise. Let  us  say  oar  uttermost  word,  and  let  the  all- 
peryading  truth,  as  it  surely  will,  judge  between  us. 
Either  of  us  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  willingly  apprised  of 
bis  error.  Meantime,  I  shall  be  admonished  by  this  ex- 
pression of  your  thought,  to  revise  with  greater  care  the 
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addraes,  before  it  is  printed  (for  the  use  of  the  elaas): 
and  I  heartily  thank  yon  for  this  ezpreesion  of  yonr  tried 
toleration  and  love/' 

Dr.  Ware  followed  up  his  note  with  a  sermon, 
preached  on  the  28d  of  September,  in  which  he  dwells 
especially  on  the  necessity  of  adding  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality to  the  abstractions  of  Emerson's  philosophy, 
and  sent  it  to  him  with  a  letter,  the  kindness  and  true 
Christian  spirit  of  which  were  only  what  were  insepa- 
rable from  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  most 
excellent  and  tmly  apostolic  man. 

To  this  letter  Emcnraon  sent  the  following  reply:  — 

GOMOOBD,  October  8, 188a 
My  dbab  Snt,  — I  ought  sooner  to  have  acknowledged 
yoor  kind  letter  of  last  week,  and  the  sermon  it  aoeom- 
panied.  The  letter  was  right  manly  and  noble.  The  ser- 
mon, too,  I  have  read  with  attention.  If  it  assails  any 
doctrine  of  mine,  — perhaps  I  am  not  so  quick  to  see  it  as 
writers  generally,  — certainly  I  did  not  feel  any  disposi- 
tion to  depart  from  my  habitual  contentment,  that  you 
should  say  yoor  thought,  whilst  I  say  mine.  I  believe  I 
must  tell  you  what  I  think  of  my  new  position.  It 
strikes  me  very  oddly  that  good  and  wise  men  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  should  think  of  raising  me  into  an  ob- 
ject of  criticism.  I  have  always  been — from  my  very  in- 
capacity of  methodical  writing — a  ^chartered  libertine," 
free  to  worship  and  free  to  rail,  —  lucky  when  I  conld 
make  myself  understood,  but  never  esteemed  near  enough 
to  the  institutions  and  mind  of  society  to  deserve  the  no- 
tice of  the  masters  of  literatm^e  and  religbn.  I  have  i^ 
preciated  folly  the  advantages  of  my  position,  for  I  wdl 
know  there  is  no  scholar  less  willing  or  less  able  than  my- 
self to  be  a  polemic.  I  could  not  give  an  acconnt  of  my- 
self, if  challenged.  I  coold  not  possibly  give  yon  one  of 
the  ^argunents  **  yon  cruelly  hint  at,  on  which  any  doc- 
trine of  mine  stands;  for  I  do  not  know  what  arguments 
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we  in  reference  to  any  expreseion  of  a  thought.  I  delight 
in  tellingwhat  I  think;  but  if  yon  ask  me  how  I  dare  say 
80,  or  why  it  is  so,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  mortal  men. 
I  do  not  eyen  see  that  either  of  these  questions  admits  of 
an  answer.  So  that  in  the  present  droll  posture  of  my 
affiurs,  when  I  see  m3r8elf  suddenly  rabed  to  the  impor* 
tance  of  a  heretic,  I  am  yery  uneasy  when  I  adyert  to  the 
supposed  duties  of  such  a  personage,  who  is  to  make  good 
his  thesis  against  all  comers.  I  certainly  shall  do  no  such 
thing.  I  shall  read  what  you  and  other  good  men  write, 
as  I  haye  always  done,  glad  when  you  speak  my  thoughts, 
and  skipping  tiie  page  that  has  nothing  for  me.  I  shaU 
go  on  just  as  before,  seeing  whateyer  I  can,  and  telliog 
what  I  see;  and,  I  suppose,  with  the  same  fortune  that 
has  hitherto  attended  me,  —  the  joy  of  finding  that  my  able 
and  better  brothers,  who  work  with  the  sympathy  of  soci- 
ety, loying  and  beloyed,  do  now  and  then  unexpectedly 
confirm  my  conceptions,  and  find  my  nonsense  is  only 
their  own  thought  in  motley,  —  and  so  I  am  your  affec- 
tionate seryant,  etc. 

The  controyersy  which  followed  is  a  lihing  of  the 
past;  Emerson  took  no  part  in  it,  and  we  need  not 
retain  to  the  discussion.  He  knew  his  office  and  has 
defined  it  in  the  clearest  manner  in  the  letter  just  giyen, 
—  ^'seeing  whateyer  I  can,  and  telling  what  I  see.'' 
But  among  his  listeners  and  readers  was  a  man  of  yery 
different  mental  constitution,  not  more  independent  or 
fearless,  but  louder  and  more  combatiye,  whose  yoice 
soon  became  heard  and  whose  strength  soon  began  to 
be  felt  in  the  long  battle  between  the  traditional  and 
immanent  inspiration,  —  Theodore  Parker.  If  Em- 
erson was  the  moying  spirit,  he  was  the  right  arm  in 
the  conflict,  which  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
waged  up  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  winter  of  1838-^9  Emerson  ddiyered  his 
nsoal  winter  course  of  lectures.     He  names  them  in 
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a  lAtter  to Carlyle  as  follows:  ''Ten  Leotmes:  L  Tbe 
Doctrine  of  the  Sonl;  II.  Home;  m.  The  School; 
IV-  Love;  V.  Genius;  VI.  The  Protest;  VII.  Tra- 
gedy;  Vlll.  Comedy;  IX.  Duty;  X.  Demonology. 
I  designed  to  add  two  more,  but  my  lungs  played  me 
false  with  unseasonable  inflammation,  so  I  discoursed 
no  more  on  Human  Life."  Two  or  three  of  these  ti- 
tles only  are  prefixed  to  his  published  lectures  or  es- 
says :  Love,  in  the  first  volume  of  ''Essays ; "  "Demon- 
ology," in  "Lectures  and  Biographical  Sketches ; "  and 
"The  Comic,"  in  "Letters  and  Social  Aims." 

I  owe  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  the  two  follow- 
ing letters  to  my  kind  and  honored  friend,  James 
Freeman  Clarke. 

The  first  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  poem  "The 
Humble-Bee,"  which  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Clarke 
in  "The  Western  Messenger,"  from  the  autograph 
copy,  which  begins  "Fine  humble-bee  I  fine  humble- 
beel "  and  has  a  number  of  other  variations  from  the 
poem  as  printed  in  his  collected  works. 

Ck)BO0BD,  Lwember  %  183& 
Mt  dsab  Snt,  — Here  are  the  verses.  They  have 
pleased  some  of  my  friendB,  and  so  may  please  some  of 
your  readers,  and  you  asked  me  in  the  spring  if  I  hadn't 
somewhat  to  contribate  to  your  journal.  I  remember  in 
your  letter  you  mentioned  the  remark  of  some  friend  of 
yours  that  the  verses,  "Take,  O  take  those  lips  away,"* 
were  not  Shakespeare's;  I  think  they  are.  Beaomont, 
nor  Fletcher,  nor  both  together,  were  ever,  I  think,  vis- 
ited by  such  a  stany  gleam  as  that  stanza.  I  know  it 
is  in  ''Rollo,''but  it  is  in  ''Measure  for  Measure ''also; 
and  I  remember  noticing  that  the  Malones,  and  Stevens, 
and  critical  gentry  were  about  evenly  divided,  these  for 
Shakespeare,  and  those  for  Beamnont  and  Fletcher.     But 
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the  mtemal  evidence  is  all  for  one,  none  for  the  other. 
If  he  did  not  write  it,  they  did  not,  and  we  shall  have 
some  fourth  unknown  singer.  What  care  we  who  song 
this  or  that.     It  is  we  at  last  who  sing. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

B.  W.  Embbsok. 

TO  JAMES  FBEBMAN  CLABXB. 

Covcx>Bi>»  T^brway  27, 1839. 
Mt  dbab  Sib,  —  I  am  vexy  sony  to  have  made  yon 
wait  so  long  for  an  answer  to  your  flattering  request  for 
two  such  little  poems.  You  are  quite  welcome  to  the 
lines  '^To  the  Ehodora; ''  hut  I  think  they  need  the  sn- 
perseription  [^'Lines  on  heing  asked,  ^Whence  is  the 
Flower? '*'].  Of  the  other  verses  [^Good-bye,  prood 
world,"  etc.]  I  send  you  a  corrected  copy,  hut  I  wonder 
so  much  at  your  wishing  to  print  them  that  I  think  you 
must  read  tiliem  once  again  with  your  critical  spectacles 
before  they  go  farther.  They  were  written  sixteen  yean 
ago,  when  I  kept  school  in  Boston,  and  lived  in  a  comer 
of  Boxbury  called  Canterbury.  They  have  a  slight  mis- 
anthropy, a  shade  deeper  than  belongs  to  me;  and  as  it 
seems  nowadays  I  am  a  philosopher  and  am  grown  to  have 
opinions,  I  think  they  must  have  an  apologetic  date^ 
though  I  well  know  that  poetty  that  needs  a  date  is  no 
poetry,  and  so  you  will  wiselier  suppress  them.  I  heartily 
wish  I  had  any  verses  which  with  a  clear  mind  I  could 
send  you  in  lien  of  these  juvenilities.  It  is  strange,  see- 
ing the  delight  we  take  in  verses,  that  we  can  so  seldom 
write  them,  and  so  are  not  ashamed  to  lay  up  old  ones, 
say  sixteen  years,  instead  of  improvising  them  as  freely  as 
the  wind  blows,  whenever  we  and  our  brothers  are  attoned 
to  music.  I  have  heard  of  a  citizen  who  made  an  annual 
joke.  I  believe  I  have  in  April  or  May  an  aonaal  poetic 
cono^tw  rather  than  afflatus^  experimenting  to  the  length 
of  thirty  lines  or  so,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  dates  of  the 
rhythmical  scraps  I  detect  among  my  MSS.  I  look  upon 
this  incontinence  as  merely  the  redundancy  of  a  suscepti- 
bility to  poetry  which  makes  all  the  bards  my  daily  trea* 
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sores,  and  I  can  well  ran  the  risk  of  being  ridiealoos  onoe 
a  year  for  the  benefit  of  happy  reading  all  the  other  days. 
In  regard  to  the  Proyidenoe  Discoarse,  I  have  no  copy  of 
it;  and  as  far  as  I  remember  its  contents,  I  have  since 
used  whatever  is  striking  in  it;  bat  I  will  get  the  MS.,  if 
Margaret  Fuller  has  it,  and  yon  shall  have  it  if  it  wiU 
pass  mnster.  I  shall  certainly  ayail  myself  of  the  good 
order  yon  gave  me  for  twelye  copies  of  the  ^Carlyle  Mis- 
cellanies,'' so  soon  as  they  appear.  He,  T.  C,  writes  in 
excellent  spirits  of  his  American  friends  and  readers.  .  .  • 
A  new  book,  he  writes,  is  growing  in  him,  though  not  to 
begin  uitil  his  spring  lectures  are  over  (which  begin  in 
May).  Your  sister  Sarah  was  kind  enough  to  carry  me 
the  other  day  to  see  some  pencil  sketches  done  by  Stuart 
Newton  when  in  the  Insane  Hospital.  They  seemed  to 
me  to  betray  the  richest  invention,  so  rich  as  almost  to 
say,  Why  draw  any  line,  since  you  can  draw  all?  Genius 
has  given  you  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  why  then  come 
wiUdn  any  walls  ?  And  this  seems  to  be  the  old  moral 
which  we  draw  from  our  fable,  read  it  how  or  where  you 
will,  that  we  cannot  make  one  good  stroke  until  we  can 
make  eveiy  possible  stroke;  and  when  we  can  one,  every 
one  seems  superfluous.  I  heartily  thank  yon  for  the  good 
wishes  you  send  me  to  open  the  year,  and  I  say  them  back 
again  to  you.  Your  field  is  a  world,  and  all  men  are  your 
spectators,  and  all  men  respect  the  trae  and  great-hearted 
service  you  render.  And  yet  it  is  not  spectator  nor  spec- 
tacle that  concerns  either  you  or  me.  The  whole  world 
is  sick  of  that  very  ail,  of  being  seen,  and  of  seemliness. 
It  belongs  to  the  brave  now  to  trust  themselves  infinitely, 
and  to  sit  and  hearken  alone.  I  am  glad  to  see  Willisim 
Channing  is  one  of  your  coadjutors.  Mrs.  Jameson's  new 
book,  I  should  think,  would  bring  a  caravan  of  travellers, 
esthetic,  artistic,  and  what  not,  up  your  mighty  stream, 
or  along  the  lakes  to  Mackinaw.  As  I  read  I  almost 
vowed  an  exploration,  but  I  doubt  if  I  ever  get  beyond 
the  Hudson. 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

B.  W.  Eksbsov. 
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On  the  24th  of  July,  1888,  a  little  more  than  a 
week  after  the  deliyeiy  of  the  address  before  the 
divinity  school,  Mr.  Emerson  delivered  an  oration 
before  the  literarjr  societies  of  Dartmouth  College. 
If  any  nunor  of  the  former  discourse  had  reached 
Dartmouth,  the  audience  must  have  been  prepared  for 
a  much  more  startling  performance  than  that  to  which 
they  listened.  The  bold  avowal  which  fluttered  the 
dovecotes  of  Cambridge  would  have  sounded  like  the 
crash  of  doom  to  the  cautious  old  tenants  of  the  Han- 
over aviary.  If  there  were  any  drops  of  fake  orques- 
tionable  doctrine  in  the  silver  shower  of  doquenoe 
under  which  they  had  been  sitting,  the  plumage  of 
orthodoxy  glistened  with  unctuous  repellents,  and  a 
shake  or  two  on  coming  out  of  church  left  the  sturdy 
old  dogmatists  as  dry  as  ever. 

Those  who  remember  the  Dartmouth  College  of  that 
day  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  thought  of  the  contrast 
in  the  way  of  thinking  between  the  speaker  and  the 
larger  part,  or  at  least  the  older  part,  of  his  audience. 
President  Lord  was  well  known  as  the  scriptural  de- 
fender of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Not  long  before 
a  controversy  had  arisen,  provoked  by  the  setting  up 
of  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  by  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, the  most  estimable  and  scholarly  Dr.  Daniel 
Oliver.  Perhaps,  however,  the  extreme  difference 
between  the  fandamental  conceptions  of  Mr.  Emerson 
and  the  endemic  orthodoxy  of  that  place  and  time 
was  too  great  for  any  hostile  feeling  to  be  awakened 
by  the  sweet-voiced  and  peaceful-mannered  speaker. 
There  is  a  kind  of  harmony  between  boldly  contrasted 
beliefs  like  that  between  complementary  colors.  It 
is  when  two  shades  of  the  same  color  are  brought  side 
by  side  that  comparison  makes  them  odious  to  each 
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other.  Mr.  Emerson  could  go  anywhere  and  find 
willing  listeners  among  those  farthest  in  their  belief 
from  the  views  he  held.  Such  was  his  simplicity  of 
speech  and  manner,  such  his  transparent  sincerity, 
t^t  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  quarrel  with  the  gen* 
tie  image-breaker. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Emerson's  Address  is  *^  literary 
Ethics.'*  It  is  on  the  same  lofty  plane  of  sentiment 
and  in  the  same  exalted  tone  of  eloquence  as  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address.  The  word  ^^  impduudoned  "  would 
seem  misplaced,  if  applied  to  any  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
orations.  But  these  discourses  were  both  written  and 
delivered  in  the  freshness  of  his  complete  manhood. 
They  were  produced  at  a  time  when  his  mind  had 
learned  its  powers  and  the  work  to  which  itwas  called, 
in  the  struggle  which  freed  him  from  the  constraint  of 
stereotyped  confessions  of  faith  and  all  peremptory 
external  authority.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  to 
find  some  of  his  paragraphs  glowing  with  heat  and 
sparkling  with  imaginative  illustration. 

** Neither  years  nor  books,"  he  says,  **have  yet 
availed  to  extirpate  a  prejudice  rooted  in  me,  that  a 
scholar  is  the  favorite  of  Heaven  and  earth,  the  excel- 
lency of  his  country,  the  happiest  of  men."  And  yet, 
he  confesses  that  tlie  scholars  of  this  country  have 
not  fulfilled  the  reasonable  expectation  of  mankind. 
**Men  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  indisposed  to  innova- 
tion, and  prefer  any  antiquity,  any  usage,  any  livery 
productive  of  ease  or  profit,  to  the  unproductive  ser- 
vice of  thought."  For  all  this  he  offers  those  correc- 
tives which  in  various  forms  underlie  all  his  teachings. 
^^The  resources  of  the  scholar  are  proportioned  to  his 
confidence  in  the  attributes  of  the  Intellect."  New 
lessons  of  spiritual  independence,  fresh  examples  and 
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illusferalioiis,  are  drawn  from  history  and  biography. 
There  is  a  passage  here  so  tme  to  nature  that  it  per- 
mits a  half  page  of  quotation  and  a  line  or  two  of 
oomment:  — 

<^Ad  intimation  of  these  broad  rights  is  ^Mni1i^>  in  the 
sense  of  injury  which  men  feel  in  the  assomption  of  any 
man  to  limit  theur  possible  progress.  We  resent  all  crit- 
icism which  denies  us  anything  that  lies  in  our  line  of  ad- 
vance. Say  to  the  man  of  letters  that  he  cannot  paint  a 
Transfiguration,  or  build  a  steamboat,  or  be  a  grand-mar- 
shal, and  he  will  not  seem  to  himself  depreciated.  Bat 
deny  to  him  any  quality  of  literary  or  metaphysical  power, 
and  he  is  piqued.  Concede  to  him  genius,  which  is  a  sort 
of  Stoical  pUnum  annulling  the  comparative,  and  he  is  eon- 
tent;  but  concede  him  talents  never  so  rare,  denying  him 
genius,  and  he  is  aggrieved.'' 

But  it  ought  to  be  added  that  if  the  pleasure  of  de- 
nying the  genius  of  their  betters  were  denied  to  the 
mediocrities,  their  happiness  would  be  forever  blighted. 

From  the  resources  of  the  American  scholar  Mr* 
Emerson  passes  to  his  tasks.  Nature,  as  it  seems  to 
him,  has  never  yet  been  truly  studied.  ^^  Poetry  has 
scarce  chanted  its  first  song.  The  perpetual  admo- 
nition of  Nature  to  us  is,  'The  world  is  new,  untried. 
Do  not  believe  the  past.  I  give  you  the  universe  a 
virgin  to-day.' "  And  in  the  same  way  he  would  have 
the  scholar  look  at  history,  at  philosophy.  The  world 
belongs  to  the  student,  but  he  must  put  hiniflelf  into 
harmony  with  the  constitution  of  things.  ''He  must 
embrace  solitude  as  a  bride.''  Not  superstitiously, 
but  after  having  found  out,  as  a  little  experience  will 
teach  him,  all  that  society  can  do  for  him  with  its  fool- 
ish routine.  I  have  spoken  of  the  exalted  strain  into 
which  Mr.  Emerson  sometimes  rises  in  the  midst  of  his 
general  serenity.     Here  is  an  instance  of  it :  — 
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^Toa  will  hear  erery  day  the  maTimii  of  a  low  pra- 
dence.  Yon  will  hear  that  the  first  daty  is  to  get  land 
and  money,  place  and  name.  'What  is  this  tmth  yon 
seek?  What  is  this  heaaty  ?  *  men  will  ask,  with  derision. 
If,  nevertheless,  God  haye  called  any  of  yon  to  explore 
tmth  and  heaaty,  he  hold,  he  firm,  he  true.  When  yon 
shall  say,  'As  others  do,  so  will  I :  I  renonnce,  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  my  early  visions ;  I  most  eat  the  good  of  the  land, 
and  let  learning  and  romantic  expectations  go,  until  a 
more  convenient  season,' — then  dies  the  man  in  yon; 
then  once  more  perish  the  bads  of  art,  and  poetty,  and 
science,  as  they  have  died  already  in  a  thousand  thousand 
men.  •  .  •  Bend  to  the  persuasion  which  is  flowing  to  yoa 
from  every  object  in  nature,  to  be  its  tongue  to  the  heart 
of  man,  tend  to  show  the  besotted  world  how  passing  fair 
is  wisdom.  •  .  •  Why  should  you  renounce  your  ri^t  to 
traverse  the  starlit  deserts  of  truth,  for  the  premature 
comforts  of  an  acre,  house,  and  bam?  Tmth  also  has  its 
roof  and  bed  and  board.  Make  yourself  necessary  to  the 
world,  and  mankind  will  give  you  bread;  and  if  not  store 
of  it,  yet  such  as  shall  not  take  away  your  property  in  all 
men's  possessions,  in  all  men's  affections,  in  art,  in  na- 
ture, and  in  hope.'' 

The  next  address  Emerson  delivered  was  ^^The 
Method  of  Nature,"  before  the  Society  of  the  Adelphi, 
in  Waterville  College,  Maine,  August  11,  1841. 

In  writing  to  Carlyle  on  the  81st  of  July,  he  says: 
^Ab  nsual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I,  incorrigible 
sponting  Yankee,  am  writing  an  oration  to  detiver  to 
the  boys  in  one  of  our  little  country  colleges  nine  days 
hence.  .  .  .  My  whole  philosophy — which  is  very 
real — teaches  acquiescence  and  optimism.  Only 
when  I  see  how  mnch  work  is  to  be  done,  what  room 
for  a  poet — for  any  spiritualist  —  in  this  great,  intel- 
ligent, sensual,  and  avaricious  America,  I  lament  my 
fumbling  fingers  and  stammering  tongue."    It  may 
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be  lemambered  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  quoted  the 
expiesflion  about  America,  which  sounded  more 
harshly  as  pronounced  in  a  public  lecture  than  as  read 
in  a  priyate  letter. 

The  oration  shows  the  same  yein  of  thooght  as  the 
letter.  Its  title  is  ''The  Method  of  Nature.''  He 
begins  with  congratulations  on  the  enjoyments  and 
promises  of  this  literary  anniyersary. 

'^The  scholam  are  the  priests  of  that  thooght  which  es- 
tablishes the  fomidations  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  We  hear  too 
much  of  the  resolts  of  machinexy ,  commerce,  and  the  use- 
ful arts.  We  are  a  pony  and  a  fickle  folk.  Ayarice, 
hesitation,  and  following  are  our  diseases.  The  rapid 
wealth  which  hundreds  in  the  comniuiity  acquire  in  trade, 
or  fay  the  incessant  ezpansiomi  of  our  population  and  arts, 
endunts  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest;  the  luck  of  one  is  the 
hope  of  thouBMidB,  and  the  bribe  acts  like  the  nei^^libor^ 
hood  of  a  gold  mine  to  impoyerish  the  &rm,  the  school, 
the  choich,  the  house,  and  the  yery  body  and  f eatore  of 
man.  •  .  .  Whilst  the  mnltitade  of  men  degrade  each 
other,  and  giye  currency  to  desponding  doctrines,  the 
scholar  must  be  a  bringer  of  hope,  and  must  reinforce  man 
against  himself.'' 

I  think  we  may  detect  more  of  the  manner  of  Car- 
lyle  in  this  address  than  in  any  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

^Why  then  goest  thou  as  some  Boswell  or  literary 
worshipper  to  this  saint  or  to  that?  That  is  the  only 
lese-majesty.  Here  art  thou  with  whom  so  long  the  uu- 
yerse  trayaUed  in  labor;  darest  thou  think  meanly  of  thy- 
self whom  the  stalwart  Fate  brought  forth  to  unite  Us 
ragged  sides,  to  shoot  the  golf,  to  reconcile  the  irrecon- 
cilable?'' 

That  there  is  an  '^intimate  diyinity "  whidi  is  the 
source  of  all  true  wisdom,  that  the  duty  of  man  is  to 
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listen  to  its  voioe  and  to  foQow  it,  tibat  *'the  sanity  of 
man  needs  the  poise  of  this  immanent  force,"  that  the 
role  is,  **Do  what  you  know,  and  perception  is  oon- 
verted  into  ohaiacter," — all  this  is  strongly  enforced 
and  richly  illustrated  in  this  oration.  Just  how  eas- 
ily it  was  followed  by  the  audience,  just  how  far  they 
were  satisfied  with  its  large  principles  wrought  into  a 
few  broad  precepts,  it  would  be  easier  at  this  time  to 
ask  than  to  learn.  We  notice  not  so  much  the  noy- 
eliy  of  the  ideas  to  be  found  in  this  discourse  on  The 
Method  of  Nature,  as  the  pictorial  beauty  of  their 
expression.  The  deep  reverence  which  underlies  all 
Emerson's  speculations  is  well  shown  in  this  para- 
graph:— 

''We  ought  to  celebrate  this  hoar  by  ezpressioiis  of 
manly  joy.  Not  thanks,  not  prayer  seem  quite  the  blu- 
est or  tmest  name  for  our  communication  with  the  infinite, 
—but  glad  and  conspiring  reception,"— reception  that 
becomes  giving  in  its  tnm,  m  the  receiver  is  only  the  All- 
Giver  in  part  and  in  infancy.  ...  It  is  God  in  us  which 
checks  the  language  of  petition  fay  a  grander  thought.  In 
the  hottom  of  the  heart  it  is  said:  'I  am,  and  l^  me,  O 
child  I  this  &ir  body  and  world  of  thine  stands  and  grows. 
I  am,  all  things  are  mine;  and  all  mine  are  thine.* '' 

We  must  not  quarrel  with  his  peculiar  expressions. 
He  says,  in  this  same  paragraph,  '^I  cannot — nor 
can  any  man — speak  precisely  of  things  so  sublime; 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  wit  of  man,  his  strength,  his 
grace,  his  tendency,  his  art,  is  the  grace  and  the  pres- 
ence of  God.     It  is  beyond  explanation.'' 

''  We  can  point  nowhere  to  anything  final ;  but  tendency 
appears  on  iJl  hands ;  planet,  system,  constellation,  total 
natore  is  growing  like  a  fidd  of  maize  in  July;  is  be- 
coming somewhat  else;  is  in  rapid  metamorphosis.  The 
embryo  does  not  more  strive  to  be  man,   than  yonder 
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Imrr  of  light  we  call  a  nebula  tends  to  be  a  ring,  a  eomet, 
a  globe,  and  parent  of  new  stars.  •  •  .  In  short,  the 
spirit  and  peculiarity  of  that  impression  nature  makes 
on  us  is  this,  that  it  does  not  exist  to  anj  one  or  to  any 
number  of  particular  ends,  but  to  numberless  and  end- 
less benefit;  that  there  is  in  it  no  private  will,  no  rebel 
leaf  or  limb^  but  the  whole  is  oppressed  by  one  superin- 
cumbent tendency,  obeys  that  redundancy  or  excess  of  life 
which  in  conscious  beings  we  call  ecstasy.  ** 

Here  is  another  of  those  almost  lyrical  passages 
which  seem  too  long  for  the  mnsic  of  rhythm  and  the 
resonance  of  rhyme:  — 

^The  great  Pan  of  old,  who  was  clothed  in  a  leopard 
sikin  to  signify  the  beautiful  yariety  of  things,  and  the 
firmament,  his  coat  of  stars,  was  bat  the  representatiye  of 
ihee,  O  rich  and  various  Man!  then  palace  of  sight  and 
sound,  carrying  in  thy  senses  the  morning  and  the  night 
and  the  unfathomable  galaxy;  in  thy  brain  the  geometry 
of  the  City  of  God;  in  thy  heart  the  bower  of  love  and  the 
realms  of  right  and  wrong.'* 

His  feeling  about  the  sonl,  which  has  shown  itself 
in  many  of  the  extracts  already  given,  is  summed  np 
in  the  following  sentence:  — 

'^We  cannot  describe  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  soul, 
but  we  know  that  it  is  divine.  I  cannot  tell  if  these  won- 
derful qualities  which  house  to-day  in  this  mortal  frame 
shall  ever  reassemble  in  equal  activity  in  a  similar  frame, 
or  whether  they  have  before  had  a  natural  history  like  that 
of  this  body  you  see  before  you;  but  this  one  thingi  know, 
that  these  ^pudities  did  not  now  begin  to  exist,  cannot  be 
sick  with  my  sickness,  nor  buried  in  any  grave;  but  that 
they  circulate  through  the  Universe:  before  the  world  was, 
they  were." 

It  is  hard  to  see  the  distinction  between  the  omni- 
present Deity  recognized  in  our  formal  confessions  of 
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tai&  and  tih6  ^^pantheisin "  which  is  the  object  of 
dread  to  many  of  the  faithful.  But  there  are  many 
expressions  in  this  address  which  most  have  sonnded 
strangely  and  vaguely  to  his  Christian  audience. 

*^  Are  there  not  moments  in  the  history  of  heaven 
when  the  human  race  was  not  counted  by  individuals, 
but  was  only  the  Influenced;  was  God  in  distribution, 
God  rushing  into  multiform  benefit?"  It  might  be 
feared  that  the  practical  philanthropists  would  feel 
that  they  lost  by  his  counsels. 

^Tbe  reforms  whose  fame  now  fills  the  land  with  Tem- 
perance, Anti-Slavery,  Non-Besistance,  No  Government, 
Equal  Labor,  fair  and  generous  as  each  appears,  are  poor 
bitter  things  when  prosecuted  for  themselves  as  an  end. 
...  I  say  to  you  plainly  there  is  no  end  to  which  your 
practical  faculty  can  aim  so  sacred  or  so  large,  that,  if  pur- 
sued for  itself,  will  not  at  last  become  carrion  and  an  of- 
fence to  the  nostril.  The  imaginative  faculty  of  the  soul 
must  be  fed  with  objects  immense  and  eternal.  Your  end 
should  be  one  inapprehensible  to  the  senses;  then  it  will 
be  a  god,  always  approached,  — never  touched;  always 
giving  hetdth.** 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  it  was  Emerson '  s  calling 
to  supply  impulses  and  not  methods.  He  was  not  an 
organizer,  but  a  power  behind  many  organizers,  in- 
spiring them  with  lof  iy  motive,  giving  breadth  to  their 
views,  always  tendii^  to  become  narrow  through 
concentration  on  their  special  objects.  The  oration 
we  have  been  examining  was  delivered  in  the  interval 
between  the  delivery  of  two  addresses,  one  called 
''Man  the  Beformer,"  and  another  called  ''Lecture 
on  the  Times."  In  the  first  he  preaches  the  digniiy 
and  virtue  of  manual  labor;  that  "a  man  should  have 
a  farm,  or  a  mechanical  craft  for  his  culture; "  that 
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lie  oaonot  give  np  labor  whlioat  suffering  some  loss  of 
power.  ^^How  can  the  man  who  has  learned  bat  one 
art  proooie  all  the  oonirenienoes  of  life  honesdy? 
Shall  we  say  all  we  think?  —  Perhaps  with  his  own 
hands.  •  .  •  Let  ns  learn  the  meaning  of  economy.  •  •  • 
Pavohed  com  eaten  to-day  that  I  may  have  roast  f  o^ 
to  my  dinner  on  Sunday  is  a  baseness;  but  parched  com 
and  a  honse  with  one  apartment,  that  1  may  be  free 
of  all  pertorbations,  that  I  may  be  serene  and  docile 
to  what  the  mind  shall  speak,  and  girt  and  road-ready 
for  the  lowest  mission  of  knowledge  or  goodwill,  is 
fmgality  for  gods  and  heroes." 

This  was  what  Emerson  wrote  in  Janoaiy,  1841. 
This  ^honse  with  one  apartment ''  was  what  Thoreaa 
bnilt  with  his  own  hands  in  1846.  In  April  of  the 
former  year,  he  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Emerson,  but 
had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  him  previooslyto 
that  time.  Whether  it  was  from  him  lliat  Thoreaa 
got  the  hint  of  the  Walden  cabin  and  the  parched 
com,  or  whether  this  idea  was  working  in  Thoreaa's 
mind  and  was  soggested  to  Emerson  by  him,  is  of  no 
great  conseqaence.  Emerson,  to  whom  he  owed  so 
modi,  may  well  have  adopted  some  of  those  fancies 
which  Thoreaa  entertained,  and  afterwards  worked 
oat  in  practice.  He  was  at  the  philanthropic  centre 
of  a  good  many  movements  which  he  watched  others 
carrying  oat,  as  a  calm  and  kindly  spectator,  without 
losing  his  common  sense  for  a  moment.  It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  him  to  leave  all  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life  to  go  and  dwell  in  a  shanty,  so  as 
to  prove  to  himaftlf  that  he  could  live  like  a  savage, 
or  like  his  friends  ^'Teague  and  his  jade,*'  as  he 
called  the  nuin  and  brother  and  sister,  more  com- 
monly known  nowadays  as  Pat,  or  Patrick,  and  his 
old  woman. 
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^^The  Amerioans  liave  many  Yirtiies,"]ie  says  in  tins 
address,  ^*but  they  have  not  Faith  and  Hope."  Faith 
and  Hope,  Enthusiasm  and  Love,  are  the  burden  of 
this  address*  But  he  would  regpilate  these  qualities 
by  **a  great  prospeotiYe  prudence,"  which  shall  medi- 
ate between  the  spiritual  and  the  actual  world. 

In  the**  Lecture  on  the  Times  "he  shows  Teiy  clearly 
the  effect  which  a  nearer  contact  with  the  class  of  men 
and  women  whocalled  themselYesBeformershad  upon 
him. 

*^The  Reforms  have  their  hig^  origin  in  an  ideal  jos- 
tioe,  bat  they  do  not  retain  the  parity  of  an  idea,  lliey 
are  qoickly  organized  in  some  low,  inadequate  form,  and 
present  no  more  poetic  image  to  the  mind  than  the  eyil 
tradition  which  they  reprobated.  They  mix  the  fire  of  the 
moral  sentiment  with  personal  and  party  heats,  with  mea- 
sureless exaggerations,  and  the  blindness  that  prefers  some 
darling  measure  to  justice  and  trath.  Those  who  are  ur- 
ging with  most  ardor  what  are  called  the  greatest  benefits 
of  mankind  are  narrow,  self -pleasing,  conceited  men,  and 
affect  us  as  the  insane  do.  They  bite  us,  and  we  ran  mad 
also.  I  think  the  work  of  the  reformer  as  innocent  as 
other  work  that  is  done  aroand  him;  bat  when  I  havee 
it  near,  I  do  not  like  it  better.  It  is  done  in  the 
way;  it  is  done  profanely,  not  piously;  fay  management, 
fay  tactics  and  clamor.*' 

All  this,  and  much  more  like  it,  would  hardly  haTe 
been  listened  to  by  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  yarious 
reforms,  if  anybody  but  Mr.  Emerson  had  said  it. 
He  undervalued  no  sincere  action  except  to  suggest  a 
wiser  and  better  one.  He  attacked  no  motiTe  which 
had  a  good  aim,  except  in  view  of  some  larger  and 
loftier  jnrinciple.  The  charm  of  his  imagination  and 
the  music  of  his  words  took  away  all  the  sting  from 
the  thoughts  that  penetrated  to  the  very  marrow  of 
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the  entranoed  listeners.  Sometimes  it  was  a  splendid 
hyperbole  that  illuminated  a  statement  which  by  the 
dim  light  of  common  speech  would  have  offended  or 
repelled  those  who  sat  before  him.  He  knew  the  force 
ci/dix  avdada  as  well  as  any  rhetorician  could  have 
taught  him.  He  addresses  the  reformer  with  one  of 
those  daring  images  which  defy  the  critics. 

^Ab  the  fanner  casts  into  the  ground  the  finest  ears  of 
his  grain,  the  time  will  come  when  we  too  shall  hold  no- 
thing back,  but  shall  eagerly  conyert  more  than  we  possess 
into  means  and  powers,  when  we  shall  be  willing  to  sow 
the  son  and  the  moon  for  seeds.'' 

He  said  hard  things  to  the  reformer,  especially  to 
the  Abolitionist,  in  his  ^^Leoture  on  the  Times.''  It 
would  have  taken  a  long  while  to  get  rid  of  daveiy  if 
some  of  Xknerson's  teachings  in  this  lecture  had  been 
accepted  as  the  true  gospel  of  liberty.  But  how  much 
its  last  sentence  coyers  with  its  soothing  tributel 

^AU  the  newspapers,  all  the  tongues  of  to-day  will  of 
eoorse  at  first  defame  what  is  noble;  but  you  who  hold 
not  of  to-day,  not  of  the  times,  but  of  the  Eyerlasting, 
are  to  stand  for  it;  and  the  highest  compliment  man  oyer 
reeeiyes  from  heayen  is  the  sending  to  him  its  disguised 
and  discredited  angels.'' 

The  lecture  called  ''The  Transcendentalist "  will 
naturally  be  looked  at  with  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch 
as  this  term  has  beenyeiy  commonly  applied  to  Emer- 
son, and  to  many  who  were  considered  his  disciples. 
It  has  a  proper  philosophical  meaning,  and  it  has  also 
a  local  and  accidental  application  to  the  indiyiduals 
of  a  group  which  came  together  yery  much  as  any  lit- 
erary dub  might  collect  about  a  teacher.  All  this 
comes  out  clearly  enough  in  the  lecture.  In  the  first 
place,  Emerson  explains  that  the  ''neco  vieios,''  as  they 
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are  ealled,  are  the  oldest  of  thoughts  oast  in  a  new 
mould. 

*' What  18  popularly  called  Transcendentalism  among  us 
is  Idealism:  Idealism  as  it  appears  in  1842.  As  thiiik- 
ersy  mankind  have  ever  divided  into  two  sects.  Material- 
ists and  Idealists;  the  first  class  founding  on  experience, 
the  second  on  consciousness;  the  first  class  beginning  to 
think  from  the  data  of  the  senses,  the  second  class  per^ 
ceiye  that  the  senses  are  not  final,  and  say.  The  senses 
give  us  representations  of  things,  but  what  are  the  things 
themselyes,  they  cannot  tell.  The  materialist  insists  on 
&cts,  on  history,  on  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the 
animal  wants  of  man;  the  idealist  on  the  power  of  Thought 
and  of  Will,  on  inspiration,  on  miracle,  on  individual  cul- 
ture. •  .  . 

^<The  materialist  takes  his  departure  from  the  external 
world,  and  esteems  a  man  as  one  product  of  that.  The 
idealist  takes  his  departure  from  his  consciousness,  and 
reckons  the  world  an  appearance.  •  .  •  His  thought,  that 
is  the  UniYerse.'' 

The  association  of  scholars  and  thinkers  to  which 
the  namie  of  ^^Transoendentalists"  was  applied,  and 
which  made  itself  an  organ  in  the  iwriodical  known  as 
^^The  Dial,"  has  been  written  about  by  many  who 
were  in  the  movement,  and  others  who  looked  on  or 
got  their  knowledge  of  it  at  second  hand.  Emerson 
was  closely  associated  with  these  same  Tranacenden- 
talists,  and  a  leading  contribator  to  ^^The  Dial," 
which  was  their  organ.  The  movement  borrowed  its 
inspiration  more  from  him  than  from  any  other  source, 
and  the  periodical  owed  more  to  him  than  to  any  other 
writer.  So  far  as  his  own  relation  to  the  drde  of 
illumination  and  the  dial  which  they  shone  upon  was 
oonoemed,  he  himself  is  the  best  witness. 

In  his  ^^  Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in  New 
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England,"  he  Bketohes  in  a  rapid  way  the  serieB  of  in- 
tellectiial  moyements  which  led  to  the  development  of 
the  ^^new  views"  above  mentioned.  ^^There  are  al- 
ways two  parties,"  he  says,  ^^the  party  of  the  Past  and 
the  party  of  the  Fatnie;  the  Establishment  and  the 
Movement." 

About  1820,  and  in  the  twenty  years  which  followed, 
an  era  of  activity  manifested  itself  in  the  chnrches,  in 
politics,  in  philanthropy,  in  literature.  In  our  own 
community  the  influence  of  Swedenborg  and  of  the 
genius  and  character  of  Dr.  Channing  were  among  the 
more  immediate  early  causes  of  the  mental  agitation. 
Emerson  attributes  a  great  importance  to  the  scholar- 
ship, the  rhetoric,  the  eloquence,  of  Edward  Everett, 
who  returned  to  Boston  in  1820,  after  five  years  of 
study  in  Europe.  Edward  Everett  is  already  to  a 
great  extent  a  tradition,  somewhat  as  Bufus  Choate 
is,  a  voice,  a  fading  echo,  as  must  be  the  memory  of 
every  great  orator.  These  wondrous  personalities 
have  their  truest  and  warmest  life  in  a  few  old  men's 
memories.  It  is  therefore  with  delight  that  one  who 
remembers  Everett  in  his  robes  of  rhetorical  splendor, 
who  recalls  his  full-blown,  high-colored,  double-flow- 
ered periods,  the  rich,  resonant,  grave,  far-reaching 
music  of  his  speech,  with  just  enough  of  nasal  vibration 
to  give  the  vocal  sounding-board  its  proper  value  in 
the  harmonies  of  utterance,  —  it  is  with  delight  that 
such  a  one  reads  the  glowing  words  of  Emerson  when- 
ever he  refers  to  Edward  Everett.  It  is  enough  if  he 
himself  caught  inspiration  from  those  eloquent  lips; 
but  many  a  listener  has  had  his  youthful  enthusiasm 
fired  by  that  great  master  of  academic  oratory. 

Emerson  follows  out  the  train  of  influences  which 
added  themselves  to  the  impulse  given  by  Mr.  Everett. 
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Gterman  Boholarahip,  the  growth  of  scienoe,  the  gener- 
alizations of  Goeihe,  the  idealiflm  of  Schelling,  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  Wordswortii,  of  Coleridge,  of  Carlyle,  and, 
in  onr  immediate  oommnnity,  the  writings  of  Chan- 
ning,  — he  left  it  to  others  to  say  of  Emerson,  — all 
had  their  part  in  this  intelleotoal  or,  if  we  may  call  it 
so,  spiritual  reviyal.  He  describes,  with  that  exquisite 
sense  of  the  ridicolons  which  was  a  part  of  his  mental 
ballast,  the  first  attempt  at  organizing  an  association 
of  cultiTated,  thonghtfol  people.  They  came  together, 
the  ooltiTBted,  thonghtfol  people,  at  Dr.  John  Collins 
Warren's,  —  Dr.  Channing,  the  great  Dr.  Channing, 
among  the  rest,  fall  of  the  great  jJionghts  he  wished 
to  impart.  The  preliminaries  went  on  smoothly  enongh 
with  the  usual  small  talk,  — 

^  When  a  side-door  opened,  the  whole  company  streamed 
in  to  an  oyster  sapper,  crowned  by  excellent  wines  [this 
most  have  been  before  Dr.  Warren's  temperance  epoch], 
and  8o  ended  the  first  attempt  to  establish  aMthetic  society 
in  Boston. 

^'Some  time  afterwards  Dr.  Channing  opened  his  mind 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ripley,  and  with  some  care  they  invited 
a  limited  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  present.  Margaret  Fuller,  George  Ripley,  Dr. 
Confers  Francis,  Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  Hedge,  Mr. 
Brownson,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  William  H.  Channing, 
and  many  others  gradnally  drew  together,  and  from  time 
to  time  spent  an  i^temoon  at  each  other's  booses  in  a  se- 
rioos  conversation." 

With  them  was  another,  ^*a  pure  Idealist, — who 
read  Plato  as  an  equal,  and  inspired  his  companions 
only  in  proportion  as  they  were  intellectaal."  He 
refers,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Aleott.  Emerson  goes  on  to 
say:  — 

^^I  think  there  prevailed  at  that  time  a  general  belief 
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in  Boston  that  there  was  some  concert  of  doetrinaAres  to 
establish  certain  opinions,  and  inaagnrato  some  moyement 
in  literatorey  philosophj,  and  religion,  of  which  design 
the  sapposed  conspirators  were  qnito  innocent ;  for  there 
was  no  concert,  and  only  here  and  there  two  or  three  men 
and  women  who  read  and  wrote,  each  alone,  with  unosaal 
viyacity.  Perhaps  they  only  agreed  in  haying  fallen  upon 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  and  Goethe,  then  on  Carlyle, 
with  pleasure  and  sympathy.  Otherwise  their  edncation 
and  reading  were  not  marked,  hat  had  the  American  sa- 
perflcialness,  and  their  stodies  were  solitary.  I  suppose 
all  of  them  were  sorprised  at  this  ramor  of  a  school  or 
sect,  and  certainly  at  the  name  of  Transcendentalism, 
giyen,  nobody  knows  by  whom,  or  when  it  was  applied/' 

Emerson's  picture  of  some  of  these  friends  of  his  is 
so  peonliar  as  to  suggest  certain  obyions  and  not  too 
flattering  comments. 

''In  like  manner,  if  there  is  anything  grand  and  daring 
in  homan  thought  or  yirtae ;  any  reliance  on  the  yast,  the 
nnknown;  any  presentiment;  any  extrayagance  of  faith, 
the  spiritoalist  adopts  it  as  most  in  nature.  The  Oriental 
mind  has  always  tended  to  this  largeness.  Buddhism  is 
an  expression  of  it.  The  Buddhist  who  thanks  no  man, 
who  says,  'Do  not  flatter  your  benefactors,'  but  who,  in 
his  conviction  that  eyery  good  deed  can  by  no  possibility 
escape  its  reward,  will  not  deceiye  the  benefactor  by  pre- 
tending that  he  has  done  more  than  he  should,  is  a  Tran- 
scendentalist." 

"These  exacting  children  adyertise  us  of  our  wants. 
There  is  no  compliment,  no  smooth  speech  with  them; 
they  pay  you  only  this  one  compliment,  of  insatiable  ex- 
pectation; they  aspire,  they  severely  exact,  and  if  they 
only  stand  &st  in  this  watch-tower,  and  persist  in  demand- 
ing unto  the  end,  and  without  end,  then  are  they  terrible 
friends,  whereof  poet  and  priest  cannot  choose  but  stand 
in  awe;  and  what  if  they  eat  clouds,  and  drink  wind,  they 
haye  not  been  without  service  to  the  race  of  man.'' 
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The  person  who  adopts  ^^any  preBentiment,  any  ex- 
travaganoe  as  most  in  nature,''  is  not  commonly  called 
a  Trwscendentalist,  but  is  known  colloquially  as  a 
^crank."  The  person  who  does  not  thank,  by  word 
or  look,  the  friend  or  stranger  who  has  pulled  1dm  out 
of  the  fire  or  water,  is  fortunate  if  he  gets  off  with  no 
harder  name  than  that  of  a  churl. 

Nothing  was  farther  from  Emerson  himself  than 
whimsical  eccentricity  or  churlish  austerity.  Bnt 
there  was  occasionally  an  air  of  bravado  in  some  of  his 
followers,  as  if  they  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  some 
knowing  machine  which  was  to  give  them  a  monopoly 
of  its  products.  They  claimed  more  for  each  other 
than  was  reasonable,  —  so  much  occasionally  that  their 
pretensions  became  ridiculous.  One  was  tempted  to 
ask:  ^^What  forlorn  hope  have  you  led?  What  im- 
mortal book  have  yon  written?  What  great  discovery 
have  you  made?  What  heroic  task  of  any  kind  haTe 
yon  performed?"  There  was  too  much  talk  about 
earnestness  and  too  little  real  work  done.  Aspira- 
tion too  frequently  got  as  far  as  the  alpenstock  and 
the  brandy  flask,  bnt  crossed  no  dangerous  cierasse, 
and  scaled  no  arduous  summit.  In  short,  there  was  a 
kind  of  ^^Transcendentalist"  dilettanteism,  which  be- 
trayed itself  by  a  phraseology  as  distinctive  as  that  of 
the  Delia  Cruscans  of  an  earlier  time. 

In  reading  the  follo¥mig  description  of  the  ^^intel- 
ligent and  religious  persons"  who  belonged  to  the 
"Transcendentalist "  communion,  the  reader  must  re- 
member that  it  is  Emerson  who  draws  the  portrait,  — 
a  friend  and  not  a  scoffer:  — 

^'They  are  not  good  citizens,  not  good  members  of  so- 
ciety: unwillingly  they  bear  their  part  of  the  public  and 
priyate  burdens ;  they  do  not  willingly  share  in  the  public 
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eharitieSy  in  the  pdblie  religions  rites,  in  the  enterprisee  of 
edocation,  of  missions  foreign  and  domestic,  in  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade  or  in  the  temperance  society. 
They  do  not  even  like  to  Yote. " 

After  arraigning  the  representatives  of  Transoen* 
dental  or  spiritual  beliefs  in  this  way,  he  summons  them 
to  plead  for  themselves,  and  this  is  what  they  have  to 
say;  — 

'^'New,  we  confess,  and  by  no  means  happy,  is  onr  con- 
dition: if  yon  want  the  aid  of  onr  labor,  we  ourselves 
stand  in  greater  want  of  the  labor.  We  are  miserable 
with  inaction.  We  perish  of  rest  and  rust:  bat  we  do 
not  like  your  work.* 

^^Then,'  says  the  world,  'show  me  your  own.' 

"'We  have  none.' 

'''What  will  you  do,  then?'  cries  the  world. 

"'We  will  wait.' 

"'How  long?' 

"'Until  the  Universe  beckons  and  calls  us  to  work.' 

"'But  whilst  you  wait  you  grow  old  and  useless.' 

"'Be  it  so :  I  can  sit  in  a  comer  and  perish  (as  you  call 
it),  but  I  will  not  move  until  I  have  the  highest  com- 
mand.'" 

And  so  the  dissatisfied  tenant  of  this  unhappy  crea- 
tion goes  on  with  his  reasons  for  doing  nothing. 

It  is  easy  to  stay  away  from  chnroh  and  from  town- 
meetings.  It  is  easy  to  keep  ont  of  the  way  of  the 
oontribution  box  and  to  let  t^  snbscription  paper  go 
by  us  to  the  next  door.  The  oommon  duties  of  life 
and  the  good  offices  society  asks  of  us  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves  while  we  contemplate  the  in- 
finite. There  is  no  safer  fortress  for  indolence  than 
"the  Everlasting  No."  The  chimney-corner  is  the 
true  arena  for  this  dass  of  philosophers,  and  the  pipe 
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and  mug  famish  their  all-soffioient  panoply.  Emer- 
son nndoubtedly  met  with  some  of  them  among  his 
disciples.  His  wise  counsel  did  not  always  find  lis- 
teners in  a  fitting  condition  to  receive  it.  He  was  a 
sower  who  went  forth  to  sow.  Some  of  the  good  seed 
fell  among  the  thorns  of  criticism.  Some  fell  on  the 
rocks  of  hardened  conservatism.  Some  fell  by  the 
wayside  and  was  picked  up  by  the  idlers  who  went  to 
the  lecture-room  to  get  rid  of  themselyes.  But  when 
it  fell  upon  the  right  soil  it  bore  a  growth  of  thought 
which  ripened  into  a  harvest  of  large  and  noble  lives. 
Emerson  shows  up  the  weakness  of  his  young  enthu* 
Blasts  with  that  delicate  wit  which  warns  its  objects 
rather  than  wounds  them.  But  he  makes  it  all  up 
with  the  dreamers  before  he  can  let  them  go. 

'^Society  also  has  its  duties  in  reference  to  this  dass, 
and  must  behold  them  with  what  charity  it  can.  Possibly 
some  benefit  may  yet  accrue  from  them  to  the  state.  Be- 
sides our  coarse  implements,  there  must  be  some  few  finer 
instrmnents,  —  rain-gauges,  thermometers,  and  telescopes ; 
and  in  society,  besides  fanners,  sailors,  and  weavers, 
there  must  be  a  few  persons  of  purer  fire  kept  specially  as 
gauges  and  meters  of  character;  persons  of  a  fine,  detect- 
ing instinct,  who  note  the  smallest  accumulations  of  wit 
and  feeling  in  the  bystander.  Perhaps  too  there  might 
be  room  for  the  exciters  and  monitors;  collectors  of  the 
heavenly  spark,  with  power  to  convey  the  electricity  to 
others.  Or,  as  the  storm-tossed  vessel  at  sea  speaks  the 
frigate  or  'line-packet '  to  learn  its  longitude,  so  it  may 
not  be  without  its  advantage  that  we  should  now  and  then 
encounter  rare  and  gifted  men,  to  compare  the  points  of 
our  spiritual  compass,  and  verify  our  bearings  from  supe- 
rior chronometers." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  a  very  captivat- 
ing picture  which  Emerson  draws  of  some  of  his  Tran- 
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Boendental  friendB.  Their  faidts  were  naturally  still 
more  obvious  to  those  outside  of  their  ofaarmed  oirde, 
and  some  prejudice,  very  possibly,  mingled  with  their 
critical  judgments.  On  the  otbor  hand  we  have  the 
evidence  of  a  visitor  who  knew  a  good  deal  of  the 
world  as  to  the  impression  they  produced  upon  him:  — 

^'Theie  has  spnix^  up  in  Boston/'  sayB  Dickens,  in  his 
*' American  Notes,''  ^^a  sect  of  philosophers  known  as 
Transcendentalists.  On  inquiring  what  this  appellation 
might  be  supposed  to  signify,  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  whatever  was  unintelligible  would  be  certainly 
Transcendental.  Not  deriving  much  comfort  from  this 
elucidation,  I  pursued  the  inquiry  still  further,  and  found 
that  theTranscendentalists  are  followers  of  my  friend  Mr, 
Carlyle,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  of  a  follower  of  his,  Mr, 
Bal]^  Waldo  Emerson.  This  gentleman  has  written  a 
volume  of  Essays,  in  which,  among  much  that  is  dreamy 
and  fanciful  (if  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so),  there  is 
much  more  that  is  true  and  manly,  honest  and  bold. 
Transcendentalism  has  its  occasional  vagaries  (what  school 
has  not?),  but  it  has  good  healthful  ipalities  in  spite  of 
them;  not  least  among  the  number  a  hearty  disgust  of 
Cant,  and  an  latitude  to  detect  her  in  all  the  million  va- 
rieties of  her  everlasting  wardrobe.  And  therefore,  if  I 
wereaBostonian,  I  think  I  would  beaTranscendentaJist." 

In  December,  1841,  Emerson  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  ^^The  Conservative.''  It  was  a  time  of  great 
excitement  among  the  members  of  that  cirde  of  which 
he  was  the  spiritual  leader.  Never  did  Emerson  show 
the  perfect  sanity  whicb  characterized  his  practical 
judgment  more  beautifully  than  in  this  lecture  and  in 
his  whole  course  with  reference  to  the  intellectual  agi- 
tation of  the  period.  He  is  as  fair  to  the  conservative 
as  to  the  reformer.  He  sees  the  fanaticism  of  the  one 
as  well  as  that  of  the  other.     ^Conservatism  tends  to 
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nniTenal  seeming  and  treacheiy;  believes  in  a  nega- 
tive fate;  believes  that  men's  temper  governs  them; 
that  for  me  it  avails  not  to  trost  in  principles,  they 
will  fail  me,  I  must  bend  a  little;  itdistmsts  Nature; 
it  thinks  there  is  a  general  law  without  a  particular 
application, — law  for  all  that  does  not  include  any 
one.  Beform  in  its  antagonism  inclines  to  asinine 
resistance,  to  kick  with  hoofs;  it  runs  to  egotism  and 
bloated  self-conceit;  it  runs  to  a  bodiless  pretension, 
to  unnatural  refining  and  elevation,  which  ends  in 
hypocrisy  and  sensual  reaction.  And  so,  whilst  we 
do  not  go  beyond  general  statements,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  of  these  two  metaphysical  antagonists  that 
each  is  a  good  half,  but  an  impossible  whole." 

He  has  his  beliefs,  and,  if  you  will,  his  prejudices, 
but  he  loves  fair  play,  and  though  he  sides  with  the 
party  of  the  future,  he  will  not  be  unjust  to  the  pres- 
ent or  the  past. 

We  read  in  a  letter  from  Emerson  to  Carlyle,  dated 
March  12,  1885,  that  Dr.  Channing  ''lay  awake  all 
night,  he  told  my  friend  last  week,  because  he  had 
learned  in  the  evening  that  some  young  men  proposed 
to  issue  a  journal,  to  be  called  'The  Transcendental- 
ist,'  as  the  organ  of  a  spiritual  philosophy."  Again 
on  the  80th  of  April  of  the  same  year,  in  a  letter  in 
which  he  lays  out  a  plan  for  a  visit  of  Carlyle  to  tiiis 
country,  Emerson  says:  — 

'^It  was  suggested  that  if  Mr.  C.  would  undertake  a 
journal  of  which  we  have  talked  much,  but  which  we  have 
never  yet  produced,  he  would  do  us  great  service,  and  we 
feel  some  confidence  that  it  could  be  made  to  secure  him 
a  support.  It  is  that  project  which  I  mentioned  to  yon 
in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Barnard,  —a  book  to  be  called  'The 
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Tnmseeiidentalkt;'  or,  'The  Spiritual  Jnqpixetf*  or  the 
like.  .  .  •  Those  who  are  most  interested  in  it  designed 
to  make  gratuitous  contribation  to  its  pages^  until  its 
success  could  be  assured." 

The  idea  of  the  grim  Sootohman  as  editor  of  what 
we  came  in  due  time  to  know  bb  ^^The  Dial"  I  A 
concert  of  singing  mice  wiHi  a  savage  and  hungry  old 
grimalkin  as  leader  of  the  orchestral  It  was  much 
safer  to  be  content  with  Carlyle's  purring  from  his 
own  side  of  the  water,  as  thus:  — 

'''The  Boston  Transcendentalist, '  whatever  the  fate 
or  merit  of  it  may  prove  to  be,  is  sorely  an  interesting 
symptom.  There  must  be  things  not  dreamt  of  over  in 
that  2\un8oeeame  parish!  I  shall  certainly  wish  well  to 
this  thing;  and  ludl  it  as  the  sore  forerunner  of  things 
better.'' 

There  were  two  notable  products  of  the  intellectual 
ferment  of  the  Transcendental  period  which  deserve 
an  incidental  notice  here,  from  the  close  connection 
which  Emerson  had  with  one  of  them  and  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  other,  in  which  many  of  his 
friends  were  more  deeply  concerned.  These  were  the 
periodical  just  spoken  of  as  a  possibility  realized,  and 
the  industrial  community  known  as  Brook  Farm. 
They  were  to  a  certain  extent  synchronous, — the 
magaone  beginning  in  July,  1840,  and  expiring  in 
April,  1844;  Brook  Farm  being  organized  in  1841, 
and  breaking  up  in  1847. 

''The Dial"  was  edited  at  first  by  Margaret  Fuller, 
afterwards  by  Emerson,  who  conlributed  more  than 
forty  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  among  them,  "The 
Conservative,"  "The  Transcendentalist,"  "Chardon 
Street  and  Bible  Convention,"  and  some  of  his  best 
and  best-known  poems,   "The  Problem,"  "Wood- 
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notes/'  ''The  Sphinx,"  ''Fate."  The  other  principal 
writers  were  Margaret  Fuller,  A.  Bronson  Aloott, 
George  Biplej,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Theodore 
Parker,  William  H.  Channing,  Henry  Thoreao,  Eliot 
Cabot,  John  S.  Dwight,  C.  P.  Cranoh,  William 
EUery  Channing,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hooper,  and  her  sister 
Mrs.  Caroline  Tappan.  Unequal  ba  the  oontribntions 
are  in  merit,  the  periodical  is  of  singnlar  interest.  It 
was  conceived  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  boundless 
hope  and  enthusiasm.  Time  and  a  narrowing  sub- 
scription Ust  proved  too  hard  a  trial,  and  its  four  vol- 
umes  remain  stranded,  like  some  rare  and  curiously 
patterned  shell  which  a  storm  of  yesterday  has  left  b^ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  receding  waves,  llioreaa  wrote 
for  nearly  every  number.  Margaret  Fuller,  less  at- 
tractive in  print  than  in  conversation,  did  her  part 
as  a  contributor  as  well  as  editor.  Theodore  Parker 
came  down  with  his  "trip-hammer"  in  its  pages. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Hooper  published  a  few  poems  in  its  col- 
umns which  remain,  always  beautiful,  in  many  mem- 
ories. Others,  whose  literary  lives  have  fulfilled  their 
earlier  promise,  and  who  are  still  with  us,  helped  for- 
ward the  new  enterprise  with  their  frequent  contribu- 
tions. It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  back  to  "The  Dial" 
with  all  its  crudities.  It  should  be  looked  through 
by  the  side  of  "The  Anthology."  Both  were  April 
buds,  opening  before  the  frosts  were  over,  but  with 
the  pledge  of  a  better  season. 

We  get  various  hints  touching  the  new  magazine  in 
the  correspondence  between  Emerson  and  Carlyle. 
Emerson  tells  Carlyle,  a  few  months  before  tho  first 
number  appeared,  that  it  will  give  him  a  better  know- 
ledge of  our  young  people  than  any  he  has  had.  It  is 
true  that  unfledged  writers  found  a  place  to  try  their 
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wings  in  it,  and  ihat  makes  it  more  interesting.  This 
was  the  time  above  all  others  when  out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings  was  to  oome  forth  strength. 
The  feeling  that  intuition  was  discovering  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  was  the  inspiration  of  these 
^^young  people  "  to  whom  Emerson  redEers.  He  has  to 
apologize  for  the  first  number.  **It  is  not  yet  much,'' 
he  says;  ^^indeed,  though  no  copy  has  come  to  me,  I 
know  it  is  far  short  of  what  it  should  be,  for  they  have 
suffered  puffs  and  dulness  to  creep  in  for  the  sake  of 
the  complement  of  pages,  but  it  is  better  than  any- 
thing we  had.  — The  Address  of  the  Editors  to  the 
Beaders  is  all  the  prose  that  is  mine,  and  whether 
they  have  printed  a  few  verses  for  me  I  do  not  know.'' 
They  did  print  ''  The  Problem."  There  were  also 
some  fragments  of  criticism  from  the  writings  of  his 
brother  Charles,  and  the  poem  called  ^^The  Last  Fare- 
well," by  his  brother  Edward,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Emerson's  ^^ May-Day  and  other  Pieces." 

On  the  80th  of  August,  after  the  periodical  had 
been  published  acoupleof  months,  Emerson  writes:  — 

*'Oar  community  begin  to  stand  in  some  terror  of  Tran- 
scendentalism;  and  'The  Dial,'  poor  little  thing,  whose 
first  nmnber  contains  scarce  anything  considerable  or  even 
visible,  is  just  now  honored  by  atta^  from  almost  every 
newspaper  and  magazine ;  which  at  least  betrays  the  irri- 
tability and  the  instincts  of  the  good  public." 

Carlyle  finds  the  second  number  of  ^^The  Dial" 
better  than  the  first,  and  tosses  his  charitable  recog- 
nition, as  if  into  an  alms-basket,  with  his  usual  air 
of  suiwriority.  He  distinguishes  what  is  Emerson's 
readily, — the  rest  he  speaks  of  as  the  work  of  o2«t>XXo/ 
for  the  most  part.  **But  it  is  all  goodand  very  good 
as  a  90ul;  wants  only  a  bocty,  which  want  means  a 
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great  deal."  And  again,  '''The  Dial/  too,  it  is  all 
spirit-like,  aeriform,  aurora-borealis  like*  Will  no 
Angd  body  himself  out  of  that;  no  stalwart  Yankee 
man,  with  color  in  the  cheeks  of  him  and  a  coat  on 
his  back?" 

Emerson,  writing  to  Carlyle  in  March,  1842,  speaks 
of  the  "dubious  approbation  on  the  part  of  you  and 
other  men,"  notwithstanding  which  he  found  it  with 
"a  certain  class  of  men  and  women,  though  few,  an 
object  of  tenderness  and  religion."  So,  when  Mar* 
garet  Fnller  gave  it  up,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume,  Emerson  consented  to  become  its  editor. 
"I  cannot  bid  you  quit  'The  Dial,*"  says  Carlyle, 
"though  it,  too,  alas,  is  Antinomian  somewhat  I 
Perge^  perge,  nevertheless." 

In  the  next  letter  he  says:  — 

'^I  love  your  'Dial, '  and  yet  it  is  with  a  kind  of  shud- 
der. You  seem  to  me  in  danger  of  dividing  yourselves 
from  the  Fact  of  this  present  Universe,  in  which  alone» 
ugly  as  it  is,  can  I  find  any  anchorage,  and  soaring  away 
after  Ideas,  Belie&,  BeveUtions,  and  such  like,  —  into 
perilous  altitudes,  as  I  think;  beyond  the  curve  of  per^ 
petoal  frost,  for  one  thing.  I  know  not  how  to  utter 
what  impression  you  give  me;  take  the  above  as  some 
stamping  of  the  fore-hoof.*' 

A  curious  way  of  characterizing  himself  as  a  critic, 
— but  he  was  not  always  as  well-maimered  as  the 
Houyhnhnms. 

To  all  Carlyle's  complaints  of  "The  Dial's"  short- 
comings Emerson  did  not  pretend  to  give  any  satis- 
factory answer,  but  his  plea  of  guilty,  with  extenuat- 
ing circumstances,  is  very  honest  and  definite. 

''For  niie  Dial '  and  its  sins,  I  have  no  deface  to  set 
up.    We  write  as  we  can,  and  we  know  very  little  about  it. 
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If  the  direction  of  these  speenlationB  is  to  be  deplored,  it 
is  yet  a  fact  for  literary  history  that  all  the  bright  boys 
and  girls  in  New  England,  qnite  ignorant  of  each  other, 
take  the  world  so,  and  come  and  make  confession  to  fa- 
then  and  mothers,  — the  boys,  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
go  into  trade,  the  girls,  that  they  do  not  like  morning 
calls  and  evening  parties.  They  are  all  religions,  bnt 
hate  the  churches ;  they  reject  all  the  ways  of  living  of 
other  men,  bat  haye  none  to  offer  in  their  stead.  Per- 
haps one  of  these  days  a  great  Yankee  shall  come,  who  will 
easily  do  the  unknown  deed.'' 

^^  All  the  bright  boys  and  girls  in  New  England,'* 
and  ''  'The  Dial'  dying  of  inanition!" 

In  October,  1840,  Emerson  writes  to  Carlyle:  — 

''We  are  all  a  little  wild  here  with  nnmberless  projects 
of  social  reform.  Not  a  reading  man  bat  has  a  draft  of 
a  new  oommonity  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  I  am  gently 
mad  myself,  and  am  resolyed  to  live  cleanly.  George 
Bipley  is  talking  np  a  colony  of  agricaltorists  and  schol- 
ars, with  whom  he  threatens  to  take  the  field  and  the  book. 
One  man  renoances  the  ose  of  animal  food ;  and  another 
of  coin ;  and  another  of  domestic  hired  service ;  and  an- 
other of  the  state ;  and  on  the  whole  we  have  a  commend- 
able share  of  reason  and  hope." 

Mr.  Bipley's  project  took  shape  in  the  West  Box- 
bury  Association,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Brook  Farm.  Emerson  was  not  involved  in  this  un- 
dertaking. He  looked  upon  it  with  curiosity  and 
interest,  as  he  would  have  looked  at  a  chemical  er- 
periment,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  only  a  moderate 
d^ree  of  faith  in  its  practical  working.  "It  was  a 
noble  and  generous  movement  in  the  projectors  to  try 
an  experiment  of  better  living.  .  .  •  One  would  say 
that  impulse  was  the  rule  in  the  society,  without  cen- 
tripetal balance;  perhape  it  would  not  be  severe  to 
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say,  mtellectaal  sans-oulottism,  an  impatieiioe  of  the 
formal  routinaiy  character  of  our  ednoatioxial,  reli- 
gious, social,  and  economical  life  in  Massachusetts." 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  detailed  account  of  the 
Brook  Farm  experiment  in  Mr.  Frotfaingham's  Life 
of  George  Biplej,  its  founder,  and  the  first  president 
of  the  association.  Emerson  had  only  tangential  re- 
lations with  the  experiment,  and  tells  its  story  in  his 
^* Historic  Notes"  very  kindly  and  respectfully,  but 
with  that  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  aspect  of  some 
of  its  conditions  which  belongs  to  the  sagacious  com- 
mouHsense  side  of  his  nature.  The  married  women,  he 
says,  were  against  the  community.  ^^It  was  to  them 
like  the  brassy  and  lacquered  life  in  hotels.  The  com- 
mon school  was  well  enough,  but  to  the  common  nur- 
sery they  had  grave  objections.  Eggs  might  be 
hatched  in  ovens,  but  the  hen  on  her  own  account 
much  preferred  the  old  way.  A  hen  without  hex 
chickens  was  but  half  a  hen."  Is  not  the  inaudible, 
inward  laughter  of  Emerson  more  refreshing  than  the 
explosions  of  our  noisiest  humorists? 

This  is  his  benevolent  summing  up:  — 

^'The  fcnmders  of  Brook  Farm  should  have  this  praise, 
that  they  made  what  all  people  try  to  make,  an  agreeable 
place  to  live  in.  All  comers,  even  the  most  &stidioaB, 
found  it  the  pleasantest  of  residences.  It  is  certain 
that  freedom  from  household  routine,  variety  of  character 
and  talent,  variety  of  work,  variety  of  means  of  thought 
and  instruction,  art,  music,  poetry,  reading,  masquerade, 
did  not  permit  sluggishness  or  despondency;  broke  up  rou- 
tine. There  is  agreement  in  the  testimony  that  it  was, 
to  most  of  the  associates,  education;  to  many,  the  most 
important  period  of  their  life,  the  birth  of  valued  friend- 
ships, their  first  acquaintance  with  the  riches  of  conversa- 
tion, their  training  in  behavior.    The  art  of  letter-writing, 
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it  IB  Mudy  WBB  iimmmnely  coltiT>ted,  Letters  were  alwajs 
fljTiiig,  not  cmly  £rom  house  to  house,  bat  from  room  to 
room.  It  WBB  a  perpetual  pienic,  a  Freneh  BeTohition  in 
smally  an  Age  of  BesBon  in  a  patty-pan." 

The  public  edifice  called  the"  Fhalansteiy''  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1846.  The  association  never  recov- 
ered from  this  blow,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  dis- 
solved. 

§  2.  Emerson's  first  volume  of  his  collected  Essays 
was  published  in  1841.  In  the  reprint  it  contains 
the  following  essays:  History;  Self-Beliance;  Com- 
pensation; Spiritual  Laws;  Love;  Friendship;  Pru- 
dence; Heroism;  The  Over-Soul;  Circles;  Intelleot; 
Art. 

Once  accustomed  to  Emerson's  larger  formuks  we 
can  to  a  certain  extent  project  from  our  own  minds  his 
treatment  of  special  subjects.  But  we  cannot  antici- 
pate the  daring  imagination,  the  subtle  wit,  the  curi- 
ous illustrations,  the  felicitous  language,  which  make 
the  lecture  or  the  essay  captivating  as  read,  and 
almost  entrancing  as  listened  to  by  the  teachable  dis- 
ciple. The  reader  must  be  prepaied  for  occasional  ex- 
travagances. Take  the  essay  on  History,  in  the  first 
series  of  Essays,  for  instance.  "Let  it  sufKce  that 
in  the  light  of  these  two  facts,  namely,  that  the  mind 
is  One,  and  that  natnre  is  its  correlative,  history  is  to 
be  read  and  written."  When  we  come  to  the  applica- 
tion, in  the  same  essay,  almost  on  the  same  page, 
whatcan  we  make  of  such  discourse  as  this?  Thesen- 
tences  I  quote  do  not  follow  immediately,  one  upon  the 
other,  but  tibeir  sense  is  continuous. 

^  I  hold  our  actual  knowledge  very  cheap.  Hear  the 
rats  in  the  wall,  see  the  lizard  on  the  fence,  the  fongos 
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midw  f ooty  the  liehen  on  the  log.  What  do  I  know  qrm- 
pathetically^  morally,  of  either  of  these  worlds  of  life? 
•  .  .  How  many  times  we  must  say  Beme,  and  Paris, 
and  Constantinople!  What  does  Borne  know  of  rat  and 
lizard?  What  are  Olympiads  and  Consnlates  to  these 
neighboring  systems  of  being?  Nay,  what  food  or  ex- 
perience or  succor  have  they  for  the  Esqniman  seal-hnnter, 
for  the  Kanaka  in  his  canoe,  for  the  fisherman,  the  steve- 
dore, the  porter?  " 

The  oonneotion  of  ideas  is  not  obvious.  One  can 
hardly  help  being  reminded  of  a  certain  great  man's 
Bochester  speech  as  commonly  reported  by  the  story- 
teller. *^Bome  in  her  proudest  days  never  had  a 
waterfall  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  h^hl  Ghreece  in 
her  palmiest  days  never  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high  I  Men  of  Bochester,  go  onl  No 
people  ever  lost  their  liberty  who  had  a  woter&ll  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  highl  " 

We  cannot  help  smiling,  perhaps  laughing,  at  the 
odd  mixture  of  Bome  and  rats,  of  Olympiads  and  Es- 
quimaux. But  the  underlying  idea  of  the  interdepen- 
dence of  all  that  exists  in  nature  is  far  from  ri^cu- 
lous.  Emerson  says,  not  absurdly  or  extravagantly, 
that  ^^every  history  should  be  written  in  a  wisdom 
which  divined  the  range  of  our  affinities  and  looked  at 
facts  as  symbols." 

We  have  become  familiar  with  his  doctrine  of 
^^Self-Beliance,"  which  is  the  subject  of  the  second 
lecture  of  the  series.  We  know  that  he  always  and 
everywhere  recognized  that  the  divine  voice  which 
speaks  authoritatively  in  the  soul  of  man  is  the  source 
of  all  our  wisdom.  It  is  a  man's  true  self,  so  that  it 
follows  that  absolute,  supreme  self-reliance  is  the  law 
of  his  being.  But  see  how  he  guards  his  proclama- 
tion of  self-reliance  as  the  guide  of  mankind:  — 
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'^Troly  it  demandB  something  godlike  in  liim  >dio  has 
eaat  off  the  common  motiyes  of  humanity  and  has  yentored 
to  trust  himself  for  a  taskmaster.  High  he  his  heart, 
ftuthfol  his  willy  clear  his  si^t,  that  he  may  in  good  ear- 
nest be  doctrincy  society,  law,  to  himself,  that  a  simple 
purpose  may  be  to  him  as  strong  as  iron  necessity  is  to 
others!" 

^  Compensation  '*  might  be  preached  in  a  synagogue, 
and  the  rabbi  would  be  praised  for  his  perf ormanoe. 
Emerson  had  been  listening  to  a  sermon  from  a 
preacher  esteemed  for  his  ordiodoxy,  in  which  it  was 
assumed  that  judgment  is  not  executed  in  this  world, 
that  the  wicked  are  successful,  and  the  good  are  mis- 
erable. This  last  proposition  agrees  with  John  Bun- 
yan's  view:  — 

^  A  ChristiaD  man  is  never  long  at  ease, 
When  one  fright 's  gone,  another  doth  him  seize.'' 

Emerson  shows  up  the  ^^success"  of  the  bad  man 
and  the  failures  and  trials  of  the  good  man  in  their 
true  spiritual  characters,  with  a  noble  scorn  of  the 
preacher's  low  standard  of  happiness  and  misery, 
which  would  have  made  him  throw  his  sermon  into 
the  fire. 

The  essay  on  Spiritual  Laws  is  full  of  pithy  say- 
ings:— 

<<As  much  virtue  as  there  is,  so  much  appears;  as  much 
goodness  as  there  is,  so  much  reverence  it  commands.  All 
the  devils  respect  virtue.  ...  A  man  passes  for  that  he 
is  worth.  .  •  .  The  ancestor  of  every  action  is  a  thou^t. 
.  .  .  To  tlunk  is  to  act.  .  .  .  Let  a  man  believe  in  God, 
and  not  in  names  and  places  and  persons.  Let  the  great 
soul  incarnated  in  some  woman's  form,  poor  and  sad  and 
single,  in  some  Dolly  or  Joan,  go  out  to  service  and  sweep 
chambers  and  scour  floors,  and  its  effulgent  day-beams 
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cannot  be  hid,  bat  to  sweep  and  scour  will  instantfy  i^ 
pear  sapreme  and  beautiful  actions,  the  top  and  radianoe 
of  hnman  life,  and  all  people  will  get  mops  and  brooms; 
nntily  lo!  saddenly  the  great  soul  has  enshrined  itself  in 
some  other  f  onn  and  done  some  other  deed,  and  that  is 
now  the  flower  and  head  of  all  liying  nature. '* 

This  is  not  any  the  worse  for  being  the  flowering 
out  of  a  poetical  bud  of  Greorge  Herbert's*  The 
essay  on  Loye  is  poetical,  bat  the  three  poems,  **Im- 
tial,  Daomomc,  and  Celestial  Love,"  are  more  nearty 
equal  to  his  subject  than  his  prose. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  lectnre  on  Friendship 
which  suggests  some  personal  relation  of  Emerson's 
about  which  we  cannot  help  being  inquisitive:  — 

''It  has  seemed  tome  lately  more  possible  than  I  knew, 
to  cany  a  friendship  greatly,  on  one  side,  without  due  cor- 
respondence on  the  other.  Why  should  I  cumber  myself 
with  regrets  that  the  receiyer  is  not  capacious  ?  It  never 
troubles  the  sun  that  some  of  his  rays  fall  wide  and  vain 
into  ungrateful  space,  and  only  a  small  part  on  the  reflect- 
ing planet.  Let  your  greatness  educate  the  crude  and  cold 
companion.  .  .  .  Yet  these  things  may  hardly  be  said 
without  a  sort  of  treachezy  to  the  relation.  The  essence 
of  friendship  is  entireness,  a  total  magnanimity  and  trust. 
It  must  not  suzmise  or  provide  for  infirmity.  It  treats 
its  object  as  a  god,  that  it  may  deify  both." 

Was  he  thinking  of  his  relations  with  Carlyle?  It 
is  a  onrious  subject  of  speculation  what  would  have 
been  the  issue  if  Carlyle  had  come  to  Concord  and 
taken  up  his  abode  under  Emerson's  most  hospitable 
roof.  ''You  shall  not  come  nearer  a  man  by  getting 
into  his  house."  How  could  they  have  got  on  to- 
gether? Emerson  was  well-bred,  and  Carlyle  was 
wanting  in  the  social  graces.  "Come  rest  in  this 
bosom  "  is  a  sweet  air,  heard  in  the  distance,  too  apt 
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to  be  f oUowed,  after  a  protracted  season  of  dose  prox- 
unity,  by  that  other  strain,  — 

**  No,  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  pole  from  pole  I 
Rise  Alps  between  ns  and  whole  oceans  toU  ! " 

But  Emerson  may  baye  been  thinking  of  some  veiy 
difEerent  person,  perhaps  some  ^^  crude  and  cold  com- 
panion "  among  his  disciples,  who  was  not  equal  to 
the  demands  of  friendly  intercourse. 

He  discourses  wisely  on  Prudence,  a  virtue  which 
he  does  not  daim  for  himself,  and  nobly  on  Heroism, 
which  was  a  shining  part  of  his  own  moral  and  in- 
teUectual  being. 

The  points  which  will  be  most  likely  to  draw  the 
reader's  attention  are  the  remarks  on  the  literature  of 
heroism;  the  daim  for  our  own  America,  for  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  Biver  and  Boston  Bay,  in 
spite  of  oiur  loye  for  the  names  of  foreign  and  classic 
topography  ;  and  most  of  all  one  sentence  which, 
coming  from  an  optimist  like  Emerson,  has  a  sound 
of  sad  sincerity  painful  to  recognize:  — 

^Who  that  sees  the  meanness  of  our  politics  bat  inly 
oongratolates  Washington  that  he  is  long  already  wrapped 
in  his  shrbud,  and  foreyer  safe;  that  he  was  laid  sweet  in 
his  graye,  the  hope  of  humanity  not  yet  subjugated  in  him. 
Who  does  not  sometimes  enyy  the  good  and  braye  who  are 
no  more  to  suffer  from  the  tumults  of  the  natural  world, 
and  await  with  curious  complacency  the  speedy  term  of  his 
own  eonyersation  with  finite  nature  ?  And  yet  the  love 
that  will  be  annihilated  sooner  than  treacherous  has  already 
made  death  impossible,  and  affirms  itself  no  mortal,  but 
a  natiye  of  the  deeps  of  absolute  and  inextinguishable 
being.'' 

In  the  following  essay,  ''The  Oyer-Soul,"  Emerson 
has  attempted  the  impossible.     He  is  as  fully  con- 
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seious  of  this  fact  as  the  reader  of  his  rhapsody,  — 
nay,  he  is  more  profoundly  penetrated  with  it  than 
any  of  his  readers.  In  speaking  of  the  exalted  condi- 
tion the  soul  is  capable  of  reaching,  he  says,  — 

^'Eveiy  man's  words,  who  speaks  from  that  life,  most 
sound  vain  to  those  who  do  not  dwell  in  the  same  thought 
on  their  own  part,  I  dare  not  speak  for  it.  My  words 
do  not  carry  its  august  sense;  they  fall  short  and  cold. 
Only  itself  can  inspire  whom  it  will,  and  behold !  their 
speech  shall  be  lyrical  and  sweet,  and  universal  as  the  ris- 
ing of  the  wind.  Yet  I  desire,  even  by  profane  words,  if 
I  may  not  use  sacred,  to  indicate  the  heaven  of  this  deity, 
and  to  report  what  bints  I  have  collected  of  the  transcen- 
dent simplicity  and  energy  of  the  Highest  Law.*' 

*^The  Over-Soul "  might  almost  be  called  the  over- 
flow  of  a  spiritual  imagination.  We  cannot  help 
tbinlring  of  the  ^^  pious,  virtuous,  Gt>d-intozicated '* 
Spinoza.  When  one  talks  of  the  infinite  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  finite,  when  one  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  absolute  in  the  language  of  the  relative,  his 
words  are  not  symbols,  like  those  applied  to  the  ob- 
jects of  experience,  but  the  shadows  of  symbols,  vary- 
ing with  the  position  and  intensity  of  the  light  of  the 
individual  intelligence.  It  is  a  curious  amusement  to 
trace  many  of  these  thoughts  and  expressions  to  Plato, 
or  Plotinus,  or  Proclus,  or  Porphyry,  to  Spinoza  or 
Schelling,  but  the  same  tune  is  a  different  thing 
according  to  the  instrument  on  which  it  is  played. 
There  are  songs  without  words,  and  there  are  states 
in  which,  in  place  of  the  trains  of  thought  moving  in 
endless  procession  with  ever-varying  figures  along  the 
highway  of  consciousness,  the  soul  is  possessed  by  a 
single  all-absorbing  idea,  which,  in  the  highest  state 
of  spiritual  exaltation,  becomes  a  vision.     Both  Plo- 
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tinns  and  PorphyTj  believed  they  were  priTileged  to 
look  upon  Him  whom  '^no  man  can  see  and  live." 

But  Emerson  states  his  own  position  so  frankly  in 
his  essay  entitled  ^^  Circles/'  that  the  reader  cannot 
take  issue  with  him  as  against  utterances  which  he 
will  not  defend.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
haye  confessed  as  much  with  reference  to  ^^The  Over- 
Soul"  as  he  has  confessed  with  regard  to  ^^Cirdes," 
the  essay  which  follows  *^The  Over-Soul." 

^I  am  not  careful  to  justify  myself.  .  .  .  But  lest  I 
should  mislead  any  when  I  have  my  own  head  and  obey 
my  whims,  let  me  remind  the  reader  that  I  am  only  an 
experimenter.  Do  not  set  the  least  value  on  what  I  do, 
or  the  least  discredit  on  what  I  do  not,  as  if  I  pretended 
to  settle  anything  as  true  or  false.  I  unsettle  idl  things. 
No  facts  are  tome  sacred;  none  are  profane;  I  simply  ex- 
periment, an  endless  seeker,  with  no  Past  at  my  hack." 

Perhaps,  after  reading  these  transcendental  essays  of 
Emerson,  we  might  borrow  Goethe's  language  about 
Spinoza,  as  expressing  the  feeling  with  which  we  are 
left. 

'^I  am  reading  Spinoza  with  Fran  von  Stein.  I  fed 
myself  veiy  near  to  him,  though  his  soul  is  much  deeper 
and  purer  than  mine. 

^I  cannot  saythatlever  read  Spinoza  straight  through, 
that  at  any  time  the  complete  arehitectnre  of  his  intellec- 
tual system  has  stood  clear  in  view  before  me.  But  when 
I  look  into  him  I  seem  to  understand  him,  -*  that  is,  he 
always  appears  to  me  consistent  with  himself,  and  I  can 
always  gather  from  him  veiy  salutary  influences  for  my 
own  way  of  feeling  and  acting.*' 

Emerson  would  not  have  pretended  that  he  was 
always  ^* consistent  with  himself,"  but  these  '^salutary 
influences,"  restoring,  enkindling,  vivifying,  are  felt 
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hj  maay  of  liis  xeadera  wlio  would  hasve  to  oonfees, 
like  Dr.  Walter  duuming,  that  these  thoughts,  or 
thonghts  like  these,  as  he  listened  to  them  in  a  lecture, 
^^made  his  head  adie." 

The  thiee  essays  which  follow  *'The  Over-Soul," 
••Circles,"  "Intellect,"  "Art,"  would  furnish  us  a 
harvest  of  good  sayings,  some  of  which  we  should 
recognize  as  parts  of  our  own  (borrowed)  aziomatio 
wisdom. 

^Beware  when  the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on 
this  planet.     Then  all  things  are  at  risk.'* 

••God  enters  by  a  private  door  into  every  individual.'' 

•'God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice  between  truth  and 
repose.  Take  which  you  please^  — you  can  nerer  have 
both.** 

••Thou^  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beantifnl, 
we  must  carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it  not.** 

But  we  cannot  reoonstruct  the  Hanging  Gaidena 
with  a  few  bricks  from  Babylon. 

Emerson  describes  his  mode  of  life  in  these  years  in 
a  letter  to  Carlyle,  dated  May  10,  1888. 

••I  occupy,  or  improve,  as  we  Yankees  say,  two  acres 
only  of  God's  earth;  on  which  is  my  house,  my  kitchen- 
gsiden,  my  orchard  of  thirty  young  trees,  my  empty  bam. 
My  house  is  now  a  very  good  one  for  comfort,  and 
abounding  in  roonu  Besides  my  house,  I  have,  I  believe, 
$22,000,  whose  income  in  ordinary  years  is  six  per  cent. 
I  have  no  other  tithe  or  glebe  except  the  income  of  my 
winter  lectures,  which  was  last  winter  $800.  Well,  with 
this  income,  here  at  home,  I  am  a  rich  man.  I  stay  at 
home  and  go  abroad  at  my  own  instance.  I  have  food, 
warmth,  leisure,  books,  friends.  Go  away  from  home,  I 
am  rich  no  longer.  I  never  have  a  dollar  to  spend  on  a 
fancy.     As  no  wise  man,  I  suppose,  ever  was  rich  in  the 
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of  freedom  to  spend,  becaiue  of  the  mnndatioii  of 
elaiiiiSy  8o  neither  am  I,  who  am  not  wise.  Bat  at  faome, 
I  am  rich,  — rich  enon^  for  ten  brothers.  My  wife 
Lidian  is  an  incarnation  of  Cliristianity,  — I  call  her  Asia, 
— and  keeps  mj  philosophy  from  Antinomianism ;  my 
mother,  whitest,  mildest,  most  conservative  of  ladies, 
whose  only  exception  to  her  universal  preference  for  old 
things  is  her  son;  my  boy,  a  piece  of  love  and  sunshine, 
well  worth  my  watching  from  morning  to  night;  —  these, 
and  three  domestic  women,  who  cook,  and  sew,  and  nm 
for  ns,  make  all  my  hoosehold.  Here  I  sit  and  read  and 
write,  with  very  little  system,  and,  as  far  as  regards  com» 
position,  with  the  most  fragmentary  result;  paragraphs 
incompressible,  each  sentence  an  infinitely  repellent  par- 
tide/' 

A  great  sorrow  -visited  Emerson  and  his  household 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  On  the  80tli  of  October, 
1841,  he  wrote  to  Carlyle:  ^  My  little  boy  is  five  years 
old  to-day,  and  almost  old  enough  to  send  you  his 
love." 

Four  months  later,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1842, 
he  writes  once  more:  — 

^'My  dear  friend,  you  should  have  had  this  letter  and 
these  messages  by  the  last  steamer;  but  when  it  sailed, 
my  son,  a  perfect  little  boy  of  five  years  and  three  months, 
had  ended  his  earthly  life.  You  can  never  sympathize 
with  me;  you  can  never  know  how  much  of  me  such  a 
young  child  can  take  away.  A  fewweeksagol  accounted 
myself  a  very  rich  man,  and  now  the  poorest  of  all.  What 
would  it  avail  to  tell  you  anecdotes  of  a  sweet  and  won- 
derful boy,  such  as  we  solace  and  sadden  ourselves  with  at 
home  every  morning  and  evening  ?  From  a  perfect  health 
and  as  happy  a  life  and  as  happy  influences  as  ever  child 
enjoyed,  he  was  hurried  out  of  my  arms  in  three  short 
days  by  scarlatina.  We  have  two  babes  yet,  one  girl  of 
three  years,  and  one  girl  of  three  months  aoid  a  week,  but 
a  promise  like  that  Boy's  I  shall  never  see.     How  often  I 
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hftTB  pleased  myself  ihat  one  day  I  shoold  send  to  you  this 
Morning  Star  of  mine,  and  stay  at  home  so  gladly  behind 
soch  a  representative.  I  dare  not  fathom  the  Inyisible 
and  Untold  to  inqnire  what  relations  to  my  Departed  ones 
I  yet  sustain.  ** 

This  was  the  boy  whose  memory  lives  in  the  tender- 
est  and  most  pathetic  of  Emerson's  poems,  the  ^^  Thren- 
ody,"—  a  lament  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
^Lycidas"  for  dignity,  bnt  full  of  the  simple  pathos 
of  Cowper's  well-remembered  lines  on  the  receipt  of 
his  motlier's  picture,  in  the  place  of  Milton's  sonorous 
academic  phrases. 
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1843-1848.    Ms.  40-46. 

*^  The  Toang  Amerioan." — Address  on  the  AnniTersary  of  the 
Emaneipation  of  the  Negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies.^  — 
Pablioation  of  the  Second  Series  of  Essays.  —  Contents :  The 
Poet,  Ezperienooy  Chaxaotery  Mannem,  Gifts,  Nature,  Folitios, 
Nominalist  and  Bealist,  New  England  Ref onneis.  —  Publica- 
tion of  Poems.  — Second  Visit  to  England. 

Emebson  was  American  in  aspect,  temperament, 
way  of  thinking,  and  feeling;  American,  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  Oriental  idealism;  American,  so  &r  as  he 
belonged  to  any  limited  part  of  the  nniverse.  He  be- 
lieved in  American  institutions,  he  trusted  the  future 
of  the  American  race.  In  the  address  first  mentioned 
in  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  deliTered  February 
T,  1844,  he  claims  for  this  country  all  that  the  most 
ardent  patriot  could  ask.  Not  a  few  of  his  f ellow- 
oountrymen  will  feel  the  significance  of  the  following 
oontrast:  — 

^The  English  have  many  yirtaes,  many  advantages,  and 
the  proudest  history  in  the  world;  but  they  need  all  and 
more  than  all  the  resources  of  the  past  to  indemnify  a  he- 
roic gentleman  in  that  country  for  the  mortifications  pre- 
pared for  him  by  the  system  of  society,  and  which  seem  to 

^  These  two  addresses  are  to  he  f  onnd  in  the  first  and  elerenih 
volnmes,  respeotiyelj,  of  the  last  oollectiTe  edition  of  Emer- 
son's works,  namely,  Nature^  Addresses^  and  Lectures,  and  iftr- 
cdUmUs. 
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unpoee  the  altematiTe  to  resijBt  or  to  avoid  it.  •  •  .  It  ib 
for  Englishmen  to  consider,  not  for  ns;  we  only  say,  Let 
US  live  in  America,  too  thankful  for  our  want  of  feudal  in- 
stitations.  ...  If  only  the  men  are  employed  in  con- 
spiring with  the  designs  of  the  Spirit  who  led  ns  hither, 
and  is  leadingns  still,  we  shall  quickly  enough  adTsneeout 
of  all  hearing  of  others*  censures,  out  of  all  regrets  of  our 
own,  into  a  new  and  more  excellent  social  state  than  his- 
toiy  has  recorded.*' 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  lecture  from 
which  these  passages  are  taken  was  deliyered.  The 
^Toung  American  "  of  that  day  is  the  more  than  mid- 
dle-aged American  of  the  present.  The  intellectual 
independence  of  our  country  is  &r  more  solidly  estab- 
lished than  when  this  lecture  was  written.  But  the 
social  alliance  between  certain  claasos  of  Americans 
and  English  is  more  and  more  closely  cemented  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  wealth  of  the  new  world  burrows 
its  way  among  the  privileged  classes  of  the  old  worldL 
It  is  a  poor  ambition  for  the  possessor  of  suddenly 
acquired  wealth  to  have  it  appropriated  as  a  feeder 
of  the  impaired  fortunes  of  a  deteriorated  household, 
with  a  &inily  record  of  which  its  representatives  are 
unworthy.  The  plain  and  ^^lesome  language  of 
Emerson  is  on  the  whole  more  needed  now  than  it  was 
when  spoken.  His  words  have  often  been  extolled 
for  their  stimulating  quality;  following  the  same 
analogy,  they  are,  as  in  this  address,  in  a  high  degree 
tonic,  bracing,  strengthening  to  the  American,  who 
requires  to  be  reminded  of  his  privileges  that  he  may 
know  and  find  himself  equal  to  his  duties. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1844,  Emerson  deliv- 
ered in  Concord  an  address  on  the  Anniversary  of  the 
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Emancipation  of  the  Negroes  in  the  British  West  In- 
dia Islands.  This  discourse  would  not  have  satisfied 
the  Abolitionists.  It  was  too  general  in  its  proposi- 
tions, full  of  hnmane  and  generous  sentiments,  but 
not  looking  to  their  extreme  and  inmiediate  method  of 
action. 

Emerson's  second  series  of  Essays  was  pubUshed  in 
1844.  There  are  many  sayings  in  the  essay  called 
**The  Poet,''  which  are  meant  for  the  initiated,  rather 
than  for  him  who  runs,  to  read:  — 

''All  that  we  call  sacred  history  attests  that  the  birth 
of  a  poet  is  the  principal  event  in  chronology." 

Does  this  sound  wild  and  extravagant?  What  were 
the  political  nps  and  downs  of  the  Hebrews,  — what 
were  the  squabbles  of  the  tribes  with  each  other,  or 
with  their  neighbors,  compared  to  the  birth  of  that 
poet  to  whom  we  owe  the  Psalms,  — the  sweet  singer 
whose  voice  is  still  the  dearest  of  all  that  ever  sang  to 
the  heart  of  mankind? 

The  poet  finds  his  materials  everywhere,  as  Emer- 
son tells  him  in  this  eloquent  apostrophe:  — 

''Thou  true  land-lord!  sea-lord  I  air-lord  I  Wherever 
snow  falls,  or  water  flows,  or  birds  fly,  wherever  day  and 
night  meet  in  twilight,  wherever  the  blue  heaven  is  hung 
by  clouds  or  sown  with  stars,  wherever  are  forms  with 
transparent  boundaries,  wherever  are  outlets  into  celestial 
space,  wherever  is  danger  and  awe  and  love,  —  there  is 
Beauty,  plenteous  as  rain,  shed  for  thee,  and  though  thou 
shouldst  walk  the  world  over,  thou  sbalt  not  be  able  to 
find  a  condition  inopportune  or  ignoble." 

''Experience"  is,  as  he  says  himself,  but  a  frag- 
ment.    It  bears  marks  of  baring  been  written  in  a 
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less  tranqtdl  state  of  mind  than  the  other  essays.    His 
most  important  confession  is  this :  — 

^^All  writing  comes  by  the  grace  of  God^  and  all  doing 
and  having.  I  would  gladly  be  moral  and  keep  due  metes 
and  bomids,  which  I  dearly  loye,  and  allow  the  most  to  the 
will  of  man ;  bat  I  have  set  my  heart  on  honesty  in  this 
chapter,  and  I  can  see  nothing  at  last,  in  success  or  f  ail- 
nre,  than  more  or  less  of  vital  force  sapplied  from  the 
Eternal.'' 

The  essay  on  Character  requires  no  difBlcnlt  study, 
but  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  reading.  A  few 
sentences  from  it  show  the  prevailing  tone  and  doc- 
trine. 

'^Character  is  nature  in  the  highest  form.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  ape  it,  or  to  contend  with  it.  Somewhat  is  possi- 
ble of  resistance  and  of  persistence  and  of  creation  to  this 
power,  which  will  foil  all  emulation.  .  .  . 

^' There  is  a  class  of  men,  individuals  of  which  appear 
at  long  intervals,  so  eminently  endowed  with  insight  and 
virtue  that  they  have  been  unanimously  saluted  as  dwinef 
and  who  seem  to  be  an  accumulation  of  that  power  we  con* 
sider.  .  .  . 

''The  history  of  those  gods  and  saints  which  the  world 
has  written,  and  then  worshipped,  are  documents  of  char^ 
acter.  The  ages  have  exulted  in  the  manners  of  a  youth 
who  owed  nothing  to  fortune,  and  who  was  hanged  at  the 
Tyburn  of  his  nation,  who,  by  the  pure  quality  of  his  na^ 
ture,  shed  an  epic  splendor  around  the  facts  of  his  death 
which  has  transfigured  every  particular  into  an  universal 
symbol  for  the  eyes  of  mankind.  This  great  defeat  is 
Idtherto  our  highest  fact.'' 

In  his  essay  on  Manners,  Emerson  gives  us  his 
ideas  of  a  gentleman:  — 

''The  gentleman  is  a  man  of  truth,  lord  of  his  own  ae- 
tions  and  expressing  that  lordship  in  his  behavior,  not  in 
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any  manner  dependent  and  servile  either  on  persons  or 
opinions  or  possessions.  Beyond  this  fact  of  tmth  and 
real  forooy  the  word  denotes  good-natnre  or  benevolence: 
manhood  first,  and  then  gentleness.  .  .  .  Power  first,  or 
no  leading  class.  •  •  •  God  knows  that  all  sorts  of  gentle- 
men knodk  at  the  door;  but  whenever  nsed  in  strictness, 
and  with  any  emphasis,  the  name  will  be  found  to  point 
at  original  energy.  •  .  .  The  famous  gentlemen  of  Asia 
and  Europe  have  been  of  this  strong  type :  Saladin,  Sapor, 
the  Cid,  Julius  Onsar,  Scipio,  Alexander,  Pericles,  and  the 
lordliest  personages.  They  sat  yery  careleBsly  in  their 
ehairs,  and  were  too  excellent  themselves  to  value  ai^ 
condition  at  a  high  rate.  ...  I  could  better  eat  with  one 
who  did  not  respect  the  tmth  or  the  laws  than  with  a 
sloven  and  unpresentable  person.  .  .  .  The  person  who 
screams,  or  uses  the  superlative  degree,  or  converses  with 
heat,  puts  whole  drawing-rooms  to  flight.  •  •  •  I  esteem  it 
a  chief  felicity  of  this  country  that  it  excels  in  women.^ 

So  writes  Emerson,  and  proceeds  to  speak  of  woman 
in  language  which  seems  almost  to  pant  for  rhythm 
and  rhyme. 

This  essay  is  plain  enough  for  the  least  ^^transoen- 
dental"  reader.  Franklin  would  have  approved  it, 
and  was  himself  a  happy  illustration  of  many  of  the 
qualities  which  go  to  the  Emersonian  ideal  of  good 
manners,  a  typical  American,  equal  to  his  position, 
always  as  mucli  so  in  the  palaces  and  salons  of  Paris 
as  in  the  Continental  Congress,  or  the  society  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

^^Grifts  "  is  a  dainty  little  essay  with  some  nice  dis- 
tinctions and  some  hints  which  may  help  to  give  form 
to  a  generous  impulse:  — 

^The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself.  Thou  must 
bleed  for  me.     Therefore  the  poet  brings  his  poem;  the 
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wbepbetA,  hig  lamb;  the  fanner^  oom;  the  miiisr,  a  gtm; 
the  sailer,  conl  and  ahella;  the  punter,  his  picture;  Urn 
girl,  a  handkerchief  of  her  own  sewing/' 

^^Flowers  and  fruits  are  always  fit  presents;  flowers, 
because  they  are  a  proud  assertion  that  a  ray  of  beanty 
ootvalnes  all  the  ntiUties  of  the  world.  .  •  •  Fruits  are  ao- 
eeptable  gifts,  becaose  they  are  the  flower  of  oommoditiesy 
and  admit  of  &ntastic  Talnes  being  attached  to  them." 

^^It  is  a  great  happiness  to  get  off  without  injury  and 
heart-buining  from  one  who  has  had  the  ill-ludk  to  be 
served  by  yon.  It  is  a  very  imerons  business,  this  of  be- 
ing served,  and  the  debtor  naturally  wishes  to  give  yon  a 
slap.'' 

Emerson  hates  the  superlatiye,  but  he  does  unques- 
tionably- loYe  the  tingling  effect  of  a  witty  oyer-state- 
ment. 

We  have  recognized  most  of  the  thoughts  in  the 
eesay  entitled  ^'Nature,"  in  the  previous  essay  by  the 
same  name,  and  others  which  we  have  passed  in  review. 
But  there  are  poetical  passages  which  will  g^ve  new 


Here  is  a  variation  of  the  formula  with  which  we 
are&miliar:  — 

^Nature  is  the  incarnation  of  a  thought,  and  turns  to  a 
thought  agaio,  as  ice  becomes  water  and  gas.  The  world 
is  mind  precipitated,  and  the  volatile  essence  is  forever 
escaping  again  into  the  state  of  free  thought." 

And  here  is  a  quaint  sentence  with  which  we  may 
take  leave  of  this  essay:  — 

''They  say  that  by  electro-magnetism  your  salad  shall 
be  grown  from  the  seed  whilst  your  fowl  is  roasting  for 
dinner;  it  is  a  symbol  of  our  modem  aims  and  endeavors, 
of  our  condensation  and  acceleration  of  objects;  —  bat 
nothing  is  gained;  nature  cannot  be  cheated;  man's  life 
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is  Int  serentjr  salads  long,  grow  they  swift  or  grow  thsy 
slow/* 

This  is  pretiy  and  pleasant,  but  as  to  the  literal 
Tolue  of  the  prediction,  M.  Jules  Yexne  would  be  the 
best  authority  to  consult.  Poets  are  fond  of  that 
branch  of  science  which,  if  the  imaginative  French- 
man gave  it  a  name,  he  would  probably  call  Ondito- 
logie. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  most  sanguine 
optimist  could  be  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
American  political  world  at  the  present  time,  or  when 
the  essay  on  Politics  was  written,  some  years  before 
the  great  war  which  changed  the  aspects  of  the  coun- 
tiy  in  so  many  respects,  still  leaving  the  same  party 
names,  and  many  of  the  characters  of  the  old  parties 
unchanged.  Tlds  is  Emerson's  view  of  them  as  they 
then  were:  — 

''Of  the  two  great  parties  which  at  this  hoar  almost 
share  the  nation  between  them,  I  should  say  that  one  has 
the  best  oaose,  and  the  other  contains  the  best  men.  The 
philosopher,  the  poet,  or  the  religious  man  will  of  coarse 
wish  to  cast  his  vote  with  the  democrat,  for  free  trade, 
for  wide  safErage,  for  the  abolition  of  legal  cruelties  in 
the  penal  code,  and  for  facilitating  in  every  manner  the  ac- 
cess of  the  young  and  the  poor  to  the  soarces  of  wealth  and 
power,  ^t  he  can  rarely  accept  the  persons  whom  the 
so-called  popalar  party  propose  to  him  as  representatives  of 
these  liberalities.  They  have  not  at  heart  the  ends  which 
give  to  the  name  of  democracy  what  hope  and  virtue  are 
in  it.  The  spirit  of  oar  American  radicalism  is  destruc- 
tive and  aimless;  it  is  not  loving;  it  has  no  ulterior  and 
divine  ends;  but  is  destructive  only  out  of  hatred  and  self- 
ishness. On  the  other  side,  the  conservative  party,  com- 
posed of  the  most  moderate,  able,  and  cultivated  part  of 
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the  popolatioiii  is  timidy  and  merely  defensive  of  property. 
It  irindicates  no  right,  it  aspires  to  no  real  good,  it  brands 
no  crime,  it  proposes  no  generous  policy;  it  does  not  build, 
nor  write,  nor  dierish  the  arts,  nor  foster  religion,  nor  es- 
tablish schools,  nor  encourage  science,  nor  emancipate  the 
slave,  nor  befriend  the  poor,  or  the  Indian,  or  the  immi- 
grant. From  neither  party,  when  in  power,  has  the  world 
any  benefit  to  expect  in  science,  art,  or  homanity,  at  all 
oommensorate  with  the  resources  of  the  nation.'' 

The  metapihysician  who  looks  for  a  closely  reasoned 
argument  on  tiie  fomons  old  question  which  so  divided 
the  schoolmen  of  old  will  find  a  yeiy  moderate  satis- 
faction in  the  essay  entitled  "Nominalifft  and  Beal- 
ist.*'  But  there  are  many  discursiye  remarks  in  it 
worth  gathering  and  considering.  We  have  the  com* 
plunt  of  the  Cambridge  Phi  Beta  Eappa  oration, 
reiterated,  that  there  is  no  complete  man,  but  only  a 
collection  of  fragmentary  men. 

As  a  Flatonist  and  a  poet  there  could  not  be  any 
doubt  on  which  side  were  all  his  prejudices;  but  he 
takes  his  groimd  cautiously. 

^Jn  the  famous  dispute  with  the  Nominalists,  the 
Bealists  had  a  good  deal  of  reason.  General  ideas  are 
essences.  They  are  our  gods:  they  round  and  ennoble 
the  most  partial  and  sordid  way  of  Uring.  .  •  . 

'^  Though  the  uninspired  man  certainly  finds  persons  a 
conveniency  in  household  matters,  the  divine  man  does  not 
respect  them :  he  sees  them  as  a  rack  of  clouds,  or  a  fleet 
of  ripples  which  the  wind  drives  over  the  surface  of  the 
water.  But  this  is  flat  rebellion.  Nature  will  not  be 
Buddhist :  she  resents  generalizing,  and  insults  the  philos- 
opher in  every  moment  with  a  million  of  fresh  particulars.  ** 

New  England  Seformers.  —  Would  any  one  ven- 
ture to  guess  how  Emerson  would  treat  this  subject? 
With  his  unsparing,  though  amiable  radicalism,  his 
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QKodlent  common  s^ise,  Iub  delicate  appreciation  of 
the  ridionlons,  too  deep  for  laughter,  as  Wordsworth's 
thoughts  were  too  deep  for  tears,  in  the  midst  of  a 
band  of  enthusiasts  and  not  yeiy  remote  from  a  throng 
of  fanatics,  what  are  we  to  look  for  from  our  philoso- 
pher who  imites  many  characteristics  of  Berkeley 
and  of  Franklin? 

We  must  remember  when  this  lecture  was  written, 
for  it  was  deUvered  on  a  Sunday  in  the  year  1844. 
The  Brook  Farm  experiment  was  an  index  of  the  state 
of  mind  among  one  section  of  the  reformers  of  whom 
he  was  writing.  To  remodel  society  and  the  world 
into  a  **  happy  fiunily  "  was  the  aim  of  these  enthusi- 
asts.  Some  attacked  one  part  of  the  old  system, 
some  another;  some  would  build  a  new  temple,  some 
would  rebuild  the  old  church,  some  would  worship  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  if  at  all;  one  was  for  a  phidan- 
steiy,  where  all  should  live  in  common,  and  another 
was  meditating  the  plan  and  place  of  the  wigwam 
where  he  was  to  dwell  apart  in  the  proud  independence 
of  the  woodohuck  and  the  musquash.  Emerson  had 
the  largest  and  kindliest  sympathy  with  their  ideals 
and  aims,  but  he  was  too  dear-eyed  not  to  see  through 
the  whims  and  extrayagances  of  the  unpractical  ex- 
perimenters who  would  construct  a  working  world  with 
the  lay  figures  they  had  put  together,  instead  of  flesh 
and  blood  men  and  women  and  children  with  all  their 
congenital  and  acquired  perversities.  He  describes 
these  reformers  in  his  own  good-naturedly  half -satir* 
ical  way:  — 

^'They  defied  each  other  like  a  congress  of  kings,  each 
of  whom  had  a  realm  to  mle,  and  a  way  of  his  own  that 
made  concert  unprofitable.  What  a  fertility  of  projects 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world!     One  apostle  thoo|^t  all 
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iduNild  go  tofamung;  and  aaotheiriluit  no  man  should 
hay  or  seU,  that  the  om  of  maniej  wma  the  ciaHinal  evil; 
another  that  the  mischief  waa  in  our  diet,  that  we  eat  and 
drink  damnation.  These  made  unleavened  hread,  and 
were  foes  to  the  death  to  fermentation.  It  was  in  vain 
urged  hj  the  housewife  that  God  made  yeast  as  well  as 
d<mgfa,  and  loves  fermentation  just  as  dearly  as  he  loves 
vegetation;  that  fermentation  develops  the  saocharine  ele- 
ment in  the  grain,  and  makes  it  more  palatable  and  more 
digestible.  No,  they  wish  the  pore  wheat,  and  will  die 
bat  it  shall  not  ferment.  Stop,  dear  nature,  these  inces- 
sant advances  of  thine;  let  ns  scotch  these  ever-rolling 
wfaeelsl  Others  attacked  the  system  of  agricnltore,  the 
use  of  animal  manures  in  &rming,  and  the  tyranny  of  man 
over  bnite  nature;  these  abases  polluted  his  food.  Hie 
OK  most  be  taken  from  the  plough  and  the  horse  from  the 
eart,  the  hundred  acres  of  the  farm  must  be  spaded,  and 
the  man  must  walk  wherever  boats  and  locomotives  will 
not  carry  him.  Even  the  insect  world  was  to  be  de- 
fended, — that  had  been  too  long  neglected,  and  a  society 
for  the  protection  of  ground-worms,  slogs,  and  mosquitoes 
was  to  be  incorporated  without  delay.  With  these  appeared 
the  adepts  of  homcBopathy,  of  hydropathy,  of  mesmerism, 
of  phrenology,  and  their  wonderful  theories  of  the  Cihristian 
miracles! '' 

We  have  already  seen  the  issae  of  the  hanous 
Brook  Farm  experiment,  which  was  a  practical  out- 
oome  of  the  reforming  agitation. 

Emerson  has  had  the  name  of  being  a  leader  in 
many  movements  in  which  he  had  veiy  limited  con- 
fidence, this  among  others  to  which  the  idealizing 
impulse  derived  from  him  lent  its  force,  bat  for  the 
organization  of  which  he  was  in  no  sense  responsible. 

He  says  in  the  lecture  we  are  considering:  — 

^These  new  associations  are  composed  of  men  and  wo* 
men  of  superior  talents  and  sentiments;  yet  it  may  easily 
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he  qoestioned  whether  siieh  a  oommimitj  will  dxaw,  except 
in  its  heginnings,  the  aUe  and  the  good;  whether  thoee 
who  haye  energy  will  not  prefer  their  chance  of  saperiority 
and  power  in  the  world  to  the  hnmble  certainties  of  the 
association;  whether  snch  a  retreat  does  not  promise  to 
become  an  asy^^ui^  to  those  who  have  tried  and  failed,  rather 
than  a  field  to  the  strong;  and  whether  the  members  will 
not  necessarily  be  fractions  of  men,  because  eachfinds  that 
he  cannot  enter  into  it  without  some  compromise." 

His  sympathies  were  not  allowed  to  mislead  him; 
he  knew  human  natoie  too  well  to  belieye  in  a  Noah's 
ark  full  of  idealists. 

AH  this  time  he  was  leotoring  for  his  support,  giv- 
ing courses  of  lectores  in  Boston  and  other  oities,  and 
before  the  country  lyoeums  in  and  out  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Hb  letters  to  Carlyle  show  how  painstaking,  how 
methodical,  how  punctual  he  was  in  the  business 
which  interested  his  distant  friend.  He  was  not  fond 
of  figures,  and  it  must  have  cost  him  a  great  effort  to 
play  the  part  of  an  accountant. 

He  speaks  also  of  receiving  a  good  deal  of  company 
in  the  summer,  and  that  some  of  this  company  exacted 
much  time  and  attention  — more  than  he  could  spare 
— is  made  evident  by  his  gentle  complaints,  especially 
in  his  poems,  which  sometimes  let  out  a  truth  he  would 
hardly  have  uttered  in  prose. 

In  1846  Emerson's  first  volume  of  poems  was  pub- 
lished. Many  of  the  poems  had  been  long  before  the 
public — some  of  the  best,  as  we  have  seen,  having 
been  printed  in  ^*The  Dial."  It  is  only  their  being 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  whidi  belongs  es- 
pecially to  this  period,  and  we  can  leave  them  for  the 
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present,  to  be  looked  oyer  l^  and  by  in  oonneotion 
widi  a  aeoond  yolume  of  poems  pablished  in  1867, 
under  the  tide,  ^^  May-Day  and  Other  Pieees/' 

In  October,  1847,  he  left  Conoord  on  a. second  visit 
to  England,  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  following 
obsapter. 
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^The  Maasaohiuetts  Qnarteriy  Bemw;''  '^nt  to  Enzope.^ 
Eogland.  —  Sootiand.  —  France.  —  *<  BepiesentatiTe  Men  " 
pnbliahed.  L  Uses  of  Great  Men.  II.  Plato ;  or,  The  Phi- 
losopher ;  Plato :  New  Beadings.  in.  Swedenborg  ;  or.  The 
Mysitio.  IV.  Montaigne  ;  or.  Hie  Skeptic.  Y.  Shakespeare  ; 
or.  The  Poet  VL  Napoleon ;  or.  The  Man  of  the  World, 
vn.  Goethe  ;  or,  The  Writer.— Contribation  to  the  ''Me- 
( of  Margaret  Poller  OssolL" 


A  KEW  periodical  publication  was  began  in  Boston 
in  1847,  under  the  name  of  *^The  Massachusetts  Quar- 
terly Beview/'  Emerson  inrote  the  *' Editor's  Ad- 
dress," but  took  no  further  active  part  in  it,  Theodore 
Parker  being  the  real  editor,  llie  last  line  of  this 
address  is  characteristio:  ^We  rdy  on  the  truth  for 
aid  against  ourselves." 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1847,  Emerson  sailed  for 
Europe  on  his  second  visit,  reaching  Liverpool  on  the 
22d  of  that  month.  Many  of  his  admirers  were  desir- 
ous that  he  should  visit  England  and  deliver  some 
courses  of  lectures.  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  who  had 
paid  him  friendly  attentions  during  his  earlier  visit, 
and  whose  impressions  of  him  in  the  pulpit  have  been 
given  on  a  previous  page,  urged  his  coming.  Mr. 
Conway  quotes  passages  from  a  letter  of  Emerson's 
which  show  that  he  had  some  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  invitation,  not  unmingled  with  a  wish  to  be  heard 
by  the  English  audiences  favorably  disposed  towards 
him. 
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**I  feel  no  call,"  lie  said,  **to  make  a  Yudt  of  liter- 
aiy  propagandism  in  England.  All  my  impdbes  to 
work  of  that  kind  would  rather  empby  me  at  home/' 
He  does  not  like  the  idea  of  ^ooazing"  or  advertis- 
ing to  get  kim  an  andienoe.  He  wonld  like  to  read 
lectures  before  institutions  or  friendly  penons  who 
sympathize  with  his  studies.  He  has  had  a  good 
many  deoisiye  tokens  of  interest  from  British  men  and 
women,  but  he  doubts  whether  he  is  much  and  favor- 
ably known  in  any  one  city,  except  perhaps  in  Lon- 
don. It  proved,  however,  that  there  was  a  veiy  wide- 
spread desire  tohear  him,  and  applications  for  leotnres 
flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

From  Liverpool  he  proceeded  immediately  to  Man- 
chester, where  Mr.  beland  received  him  at  the  Vic- 
toria station.  After  spending  a  few  hours  with  him, 
he  went  to  Chelsea  to  visit  Carlyle,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  week  returned  to  Manchester  to  begin  the  series  of 
lecturing  engagements  which  had  been  arranged  for 
him.  Mr.  Lrdand's  account  of  Emerson's  visits  and 
the  interviews  between  him  and  many  distinguished 
persons  is  full  of  interest,  but  the  interest  largely  re- 
lates to  the  persons  visited  by  Emerson.  He  lectured 
at  Edinburgh,  where  his  liberal  way  of  ^^^"^""g  and 
talking  made  a  great  sensation  in  orthodox  ciroles. 
But  he  did  not  fail  to  find  enthusiastic  listeners.  A 
young  student,  Mr.  George  Cupples,  vnroto  an  article 
on  these  lectures  from  which,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Ire- 
land, I  borrowa  single  sentence,  — one  only,  but  what 
could  a  critic  say  more? 

Speaking  of  his  personal  character,  as  revealed 
through  his  writings,  he  says:  ^^Lithis  respect,  I  take 
leave  to  think  that  Emerson  is  the  most  mark-worthy, 
the  loftiest,  and  most  heroic  mere  man  that  ever  ap- 
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peared.''  Emerson  haa  a  lecture  on  the  snperlatiye, 
to  which  he  himself  was  never  addicted.  But  what 
wotdd  youth  be  without  its  extravagances,  — its  pre* 
terpluperfect  in  the  shape  of  adjectives,  its  unmea- 
sured and  unstinted  admiration? 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  celebrated  literary  person- 
ages and  other  notabilities  whom  Emerson  met  in 
England  and  Scotland.  He  thought  ^^the  two  finest 
mannered  literary  men  he  met  in  England  were  Leigh 
Hunt  and  De  Quincey."  His  diary  might  tell  us 
more  of  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  the  distin- 
guished people  he  met,  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  he  ever  passed  such  inhuman  judgments  on  the 
least  desirable  of  his  new  acquaintances  as  his  friend 
Carlyle  has  left  as  a  bitter  legacy  behind  him.  Car^ 
lyle's  merciless  discourse  about  Coleridge  and  Charles 
Lamb,  and  Swinburne's  carnivorous  lines,  which  take 
a  barbarous  vengeance  on  him  for  his  ojSence,  are  on 
the  level  of  political  rhetoric  rather  than  of  scholarly 
criticism  or  characterization.  Emerson  never  forgot 
that  he  was  dealing  with  human  beings.  He  could 
not  have  long  endured  the  asperities  of  Carlyle,  and 
that  ^Uoud  shout  of  laughter,"  which  Mr.  Lreland 
speaks  of  as  one  of  his  customary  explosions,  would 
have  been  discordant  to  Emerson's  ears,  which  were 
ojSended  by  such  noisy  manifestations. 

During  this  visit  Emerson  made  an  excursion  to 
Paris,  which  furnished  him  materials  for  a  lecture 
on  France  delivered  in  Boston,  in  1866,  but  never 
printed. 

From  the  lectures  delivered  in  England  he  selected 
a  certain  number  for  publication.  These  make  up 
the  volume  entitled  ^^Bepresentative  Men,"  which  was 
published  in  1860.    I  will  give  very  briefly  an  account 
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of  its  contents.  The  title  was  a  happy  one,  and  has 
passed  into  literature  and  conversation  as  an  accepted 
and  convenient  phrase.  It  would  teaoh  nsagood  deal 
merely  to  consider  the  names  he  has  selected  as  typi- 
cal, and  the  groimd  of  their  selection.  We  get  his 
classification  of  men  considered  as  leaders  in  thought 
and  in  action.  He  shows  his  own  affinities  and  re- 
pulsions, and,  as  everywhere,  writes  his  own  biography, 
no  matter  about  whom  or  what  he  is  talking.  There 
is  hardly  any  book  of  his  better  worth  study  by  those 
who  wish  to  understand,  not  Flato,  not  Plutarch, 
not  Napoleon,  but  Emerson  himself.  All  his  great 
men  interest  us  for  their  own  sake;  but  we  know  a 
good  deal  abont  most  of  them,  and  Emerson  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  them  at  just  such  an  angle  that  we  see 
his  own  face  as  well  as  that  of  his  hero,  unintention- 
ally, unconsciously,  no  doubt,  but  by  a  necessity 
which  he  would  be  the  first  to  recognize. 

Emerson  swears  by  no  master.  He  admires,  bnt 
always  with  a  reservation.  Plato  comes  nearest  to 
being  his  idol,  Shakespeare  next.  But  he  says  of  all 
great  men:  ^^The  power  which  they  conmiunicate  is 
not  theirs.  When  we  are  exalted  by  ideas,  we  do  not 
owe  this  to  Plato,  but  to  the  idea,  to  which  also  Plato 
was  debtor." 

Emerson  loves  power  as  much  as  Carlyle  does;  he 
likes  ^^ rough  and  smooth,"  ^* scourges  of  God,"  and 
^^darlings  of  the  human  race."  He  likes  Julius 
Cffisar,  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  Spain,  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  Bichard  Plantagenet,  and  Bona- 
parte. 

''I  applaud/'  he  says,  ''a  sufficient  man,  an  officer 
equal  to  bis  office;  captains,  ministers,  senators.  I  like 
a  master  standing  firm  on  legs  of  iron,  well  bom,  rich. 
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bandflomoy  eloquent,  loaded  with  advantagesy  dxawing  all 
men  l^  fiucination  into  tributarieB  and  sapporten  of  his 
power.  Sword  and  staff,  or  talents  sword-like  or  staff- 
like,  cany  on  the  work  of  the  world.  But  I  find  him 
greater  when  he  can  abolish  himself  and  all  heroes  by  let- 
ting in  this  element  of  reason,  irrespective  of  persons,  this 
sabtilizer  and  irresistible  npward  force,  into  onr  thooghti 
destroying  individnalism ;  the  power  so  great  that  the  po- 
tentate is  nothing.   .   .   . 

^'The  genius  of  hamanity  is  the  right  point  of  yiew  of 
history.  The  qualities  abide ;  the  men  who  exhibit  them 
have  now  more,  now  less,  and  pass  away ;  the  qualities  re- 
main on  another  brow.  •  .  .  All  that  respects  the  indi- 
vidual is  temporary  and  prospective,  like  the  individual 
himself,  who  is  ascending  out  of  his  limits  into  a  catho- 
lic existence." 

No  man  can  be  an  idol  for  one  who  looks  in  this 
way  at  all  men.  But  Plato  takes  the  first  place  in 
Emerson's  gallery  of  six  great  personages  whose  por- 
traits he  has  sketched.     And  of  him  he  says:  — 

<<  Among  secular  books  Plato  only  is  entitled  to  Omar's 
fanatical  compliment  to  the  Koran,  when  he  said,  'Bum 
the  libraries ;  for  their  value  is  in  this  book. '  .  .  .  Out 
of  Plato  come  all  things  that  are  stiU  written  and  de- 
bated among  men  of  thought.  ...  In  proportion  to  the 
culture  of  men  they  become  his  scholars.  .  .  .  How 
^x^tioj  great  men  Nature  is  incessantly  sending  up  out  of 
night  to  be  Ai9  men  /  .  .  .  His  contemporaries  tax  him 
with  plagiarism.  But  the  inventor  only  knows  how  to 
borrow.  •  •  .  When  we  are  praising  Plato,  it  seems  we 
are  praising  quotations  from  Solon  and  Sophron  and  Phi- 
lolans.  Be  it  so.  Every  book  is  a  quotation;  and  every 
house  is  a  quotation  out  of  all  forests  and  mines  and  stone 
quarries;  and  every  man  is  a  quotation  from  all  his  ances- 
tors." 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  remember  this  last  gen- 
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end  sttttemeait  when  he  leamB  from  what  wide  fieUb 
of  authorahip  Emerson  filled  his  storehouses. 

A  few  sentences  from  Emerson  will  show  ns  the 
probable  sonroe  of  some  of  the  deepest  thought  of 
Plato  and  his  disciples. 

The  oonoeption  of  the  fundamental  Unity,  he  says, 
finds  its  highest  expression  in  the  religious  writings  of 
the  East,  especially  in  the  Indian  Scriptures. 

"  *  The  whole  world  is  but  a  manifestation  of  Vishnu, 
who  is  identical  with  all  things,  and  is  to  be  regarded  by 
the  wise  as  not  differing  from,  but  as  the  same  as  them- 
selves. I  neither  am  going  nor  coming;  nor  is  my  dwell- 
ing in  any  one  place;  nor  art  thou,  thou;  nor  are  others, 
others;  nor  am  I,  I.*  As  if  he  had  said,  'AU  is  for  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  is  Vishnu ;  and  animals  and  stars  are 
transient  paintings;  and  Ught  is  whitewash;  and  dura- 
tions are  deceptive;  and  form  is  imprisonment;  and 
heaven  itself  a  decoy.'  ** 

All  of  which  we  see  reproduced  in  Emerson's  poem 
"Brahma." 

^'The  country  of  unity,  of  immovable  institutions,  the 
seat  of  a  philosophy  delighting  in  abstractions,  of  men 
faithfol  in  doctrine  and  in  practice  to  the  idea  of  a  deaf, 
unimplorable,  immense  fate,  is  Asia;  and  it  realizes  this 
faith  in  the  social  institution  of  caste.  On  the  other  side, 
the  genius  of  Europe  is  actiye  and  creatiye:  it  resists 
caste  b^  culture ;  its  philosophy  was  a  discipline ;  it  is  a 
land  of  arts,  inventions,  trade,  freedom."  ^ Plato  came 
to  join,  and  b^  contact  to  enhance,  the  energy  of  each.'' 

But  Emerson  says,  —  and  some  will  smile  at  hear- 
ing him  say  it  of  another,  —  ^The  acntest  German, 
the  lovingest  disciple,  could  never  tell  what  Platonism 
was;  indeed,  admirable  texts  can  be  quoted  on  both 
sides  of  every  great  question  from  him." 

The  transcendent  inteUeotnal  and  moral  superior- 
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ities  of  thiB  ^^Enclid  of  holiness,"  as  Emerson  calls 
him,  with  his  ^^soliform  eye  and  his  boniform  sonl/' 
— the  two  quaint  adjectives  being  from  the  mint  of 
Cudworth, — are  folly  dilated  upon  in  the  addition 
to  the  original  article  called  *^ Plato:  New  Readings." 

Few  readers  will  be  satisfied  with  the  essay  enti- 
tled "Swedenborg;  or,  The  Mystic."  The  believers 
in  his  special  communion  as  a  reyealer  of  diyine  truth 
will  find  him  reduced  to  the  level  of  other  seers.  The 
betievers  of  the  different  creeds  of  Christianity  will 
take  offence  at  the  statement  that  ^'Swedenborg  and 
Behmen  both  failed  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
Christian  symbol,  instead  of  to  the  moral  sentiment, 
which  carries  innumerable  Christianities,  humanities, 
divinities  in  its  bosom."  The  men  of  science  will 
smile  at  the  exorbitant  claims  put  forward  in  behalf 
of  Swedenborg  as  a  scientific  discoverer.  *^  Philoso- 
phers "  will  not  be  pleased  to  be  reminded  that  Swe- 
denborg called  thrai  ^^cockatrices,"  **asps,"  or  **%• 
ing  serpents; "  '^literary  men  "  will  not  agree  that  they 
are  ^'conjurers  and  charlatans,"  and  wffl  not  listen 
with  patience  to  the  praises  of  a  man  who  so  called 
them.  As  for  the  poets,  they  can  take  their  choice  of 
Emerson's  poetical  or  prose  estimate  of  the  great 
Mystic,  but  they  cannot  very  well  accept  both.  In 
"The  Test,"  the  Muse  says:  — 

**I  hung  my  yenes  in  the  wind. 
Tune  and  tide  their  faalta  may  find; 
All  weze  winnowed  throogh  and  throngh^ 
Erre  lines  lasted  Boond  and  tnie. . . . 
Snnahine  oannot  bleach  the  snow. 
Nor  time  unmake  what  poets  know. 
Have  yon  eyes  to  find  the  fire 
Whieh  five  hnndied  did  snrvive  ?^ 
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In  the  YBTBes  which  follow  we  learn  that  the  five  im- 
mortal poets  referred  to  are  Homer,  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, Stoedenborgj  and  Gfoethe. 

And  now,  in  the  essay  we  have  jnst  been  looking 
at,  I  find  that  *'his  books  have  no  melody,  no  emo- 
tion, no  humor,  no  relief  to  the  dead  prosaic  leveL 
We  wander  forlorn  in  a  lack-lustre  landscape.  No 
bird  ever  sang  in  these  gardens  of  the  dead.  The  en- 
tire want  of  poetry  in  so  transcendent  amind  betokens 
the  disease,  and,  like  a  hoarse  voice  in  a  beautiful  per- 
son, is  a  kind  of  warning.''  Yet  Emerson  says  of 
him  that  ^^he  lived  to  purpose:  he  gave  a  verdict. 
He  elected  goodness  as  the  due  to  which  the  soul  must 
ding  in  this  labyrinth  of  nature." 

Emerson  seems  to  have  admired  Swedenborg  at  a 
distance,  but  seen  nearer,  he  liked  Jacob  Behmen  a 
great  deal  better. 

^Montaigne;  or,  The  Skeptic,"  is  easier  reading 
than  the  last-mentioned  essay.  Emerson  accounts  for 
the  personal  regard  which  he  has  for  Montaigne  by  the 
stoiy  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  him.  Butnoother 
reason  was  needed  than  that  Montaigne  was  just  what 
Emerson  describes  him  as  being. 

^* There  have  been  men  with  deeper  insight;  but,  one 
would  say,  never  a  man  with  such  abuidance  of  thought : 
he  is  never  ddl,  never  insincere,  and  has  the  genius  to 
make  the  reader  care  for  all  that  he  cares  for. 

^'The  sincerity  and  marrow  of  the  man  reaches  to  his 
sentences.  I  know  not  anywhere  the  book  that  seems  less 
written.  It  is  the  language  of  conversation  transferred 
to  a  book.  Cut  these  words  and  they  would  bleed;  they 
are  vascular  and  alive.  •  •   . 

^^  Montaigne  talks  with  shrewdness,  knows  the  world  and 
books  and  himself ^  and  uses  the  positive  degree;  never 
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shrieks,  or  protests,  or  prays;  no  weakness,  no  conTolsioiiy 
no  superlatiye ;  does  not  wish  to  jump  out  of  his  skin,  or 
play  any  antics,  or  annihilate  space  or  time,  but  is  stout 
and  solid ;  tastes  ereiy  moment  of  the  day ;  likes  pain  be- 
cause it  makes  him  feel  himself  and  realize  things;  as  we 
pinch  ourselves  to  know  that  we  are  awake.  He  keeps 
the  plain;  he  rarely  mounts  or  sinks;  likes  to  feel  solid 
ground  and  the  stones  underneath.  His  writing  has  no 
enthusiasms,  no  aspiration;  contented,  self-respecting,  and 
keeping  the  middle  of  the  road.  There  is  but  one  excep- 
tion, —  in  his  love  for  Socrates.  In  speaking  of  him,  for 
once  his  cheek  flushes  and  his  style  rises  to  passion." 

The  writer  who  draws  this  portrait  must  have  many 
of  the  same  characteristios.  Much  as  Emerson  loved 
his  dreams  and  his  dreamers,  he  must  have  found  a 
great  relief  in  getting  into  ^^the  middle  of  the  road  " 
wil^  Montaigne,  after  wandering  in  difficult  by-paths 
which  too  often  led  him  round  to  l^e  point  from 
which  he  started. 

As  to  his  exposition  of  the  true  relations  of  akepA" 
oism  to  affirmative  and  negative  belief,  the  philosophi- 
oal  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  essay  itself. 

In  writing  of  ^^Shakespeare;  or,  The  Poet,"  Emer- 
son naturally  gives  expression  to  his  leading  ideas 
about  the  office  of  the  poet  and  of  poetry. 

^^Great  men  are  more  distinguished  by  range  and 
extent  than  by  originality."  A  poet  has  ^'a  heart  in 
unison  with  his  time  and  oounl^."  '^ There  is  no- 
thing whimsical  and  fantastic  in  his  production,  but 
sweet  and  sad  earnest,  freighted  with  the  weightiest 
convictions,  and  pointed  with  the  most  determined 
aim  which  any  man  or  class  knows  of  in  his  times." 

When  Shakespeare  was  in  his  youth  the  drama  was 
the  popular  means  of  amusement.     It  was  ^^ballad. 
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epio,  newspaper,  caociia,  lecture,  Pundh,  and  library, 
at  the  same  time.  •  •  .  The  best  proof  of  its  Titalhy 
IB  the  crowd  of  writers  which  snddenfy  broke  into  th^ 
field."  Shakespeare  found  a  great  mass  of  old  plays 
existing  in  manuscript  and  reproduced  from  time  to 
time  on  the  stage.  He  borrowed  in  all  directions:  ^^  A 
great  poet  who  appears  in  illiterate  times  absorbs  into 
his  sphere  all  the  light  whicb  is  anywhere  radiating." 
Homer,  Chaucer,  Saadi,  felt  that  all  wit  was  their 
wit.  ^'Chaucer  is  a  Huge  borrower."  Emerson  gives 
a  list  of  authors  from  whom  he  drew.  This  list  is  in 
many  particulars  erroneous,  as  I  have  learned  from 
a  letter  of  Professor  Lounsbury's  which  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  reading,  but  this  is  a  detail  which 
need  not  dehiy  us. 

The  reason  wby  Emerson  has  so  much  to  say  on 
this  subject  of  borrowing,  especially  when  treating  of 
Plato  and  of  Shakespeare,  is  obvious  enough.  He 
was  arguing  in  his  own  cause,  — not  defending  him- 
self, as  if  there  were  some  charge  of  plagiarism  to  be 
met,  but  making  the  proud  claim  of  eminent  domain 
in  behalf  of  the  masters  who  knew  bow  to  use  their 
acquisitions. 

''Shakespeare  is  the  only  biographer  of  Shakespeare; 
and  even  he  can  tell  nothing  except  to  the  Shakespeare  in 
us.  .  •  .  Shakespeare  is  as  mudi  out  of  the  category  of 
eminent  anthors  as  he  is  out  of  the  crowd.  •  •  •  A  good 
reader  can  in  a  sort  nestle  into  Phtto's  brain  and  think 
from  thence;  but  not  into  Shakespeare's.  We  are  still 
out  of  doors." 

After  all  the  homage  which  Emerson  pays  to  the 
intellect  of  Shakespeare,  he  weighs  him  witii  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  finds  that  he  shares  '^the  halfness 
and  imperfection  of  humanity." 
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^'He  ocniTerted  the  elements  idiich  waited  on  his  com- 
mand into  entertainment.  He  was  master  of  the  revels 
to  mankind*'' 

And  so,  after  this  solemn  yerdict  on  Shakespeare, 
after  looking  at  the  forlorn  OQadnsions  of  our  old  and 
modem  oracles,  priest  and  prophet,  Israelite,  German, 
and  Swede,  he  sajs:  ^'It  must  be  oonoeded  that  these 
are  half  views  of  half  men.  The  world  still  wants  its 
poet-priest,  who  shall  not  trifle,  with  Shakespeare  the 
player,  nor  shall  grope  in  graves,  with  Swedenborg  the 
monmer;  bnt  who  shall  see,  speak,  and  act  with  equal 
inspiration/' 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Emerson  should  have 
much  that  is  new  to  say  about  ^^ Napoleon;  or,  The 
Man  of  the  World." 

The  stepping-stones  of  this  essay  are  easy  to  find:  — 

'^The  instinct  of  active,  farave,  able  men,  thronghont 
the  middle  class  everywhere,  has  pointed  out  Napoleon  as 
the  incarnate  democrat.  .  .  . 

^^Napoleon  is  thoroughly  modem,  and,  at  the  hig^t 
point  of  his  fortunes,  has  the  veiy  spirit  of  the  newspa- 
pers." 

As  Flato  borrowed,  as  Shakespeare  borrowed,  as 
Mirabeau  ^^plagiarized  every  good  thought,  every  good 
word  that  was  spoken  in  Erance,"  so  Napoleon  is  not 
merely  ^^representative,  but  a  monopolizer  and  usurper 
of  other  minds." 

He  was  ^'a  man  of  stone  and  iron,"  —  equipped  for 
his  work  by  nature  as  Sallust  describes  Catiline  as 


^He  had  a  directness  of  action  never  before  combined 
with  so  much  comprehension.  .  .  .  Here  was  a  man  who 
in  each  moment  and  emergency  knew  what  to  do  next.  •  •  • 
He  saw  only  the  object ;  the  obstacle  must  give  way.  .  .  • 
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^^Wlien  a  mitiml  king  becomes  a  titular  king,  eTery- 
body  is  pleased  and  satisfied.  .  .   . 

^I  call  Napoleon  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the  middle 
class  of  modem  society.  .  .  .  He  was  Uie  agitator,  the 
destroyer  of  prescription,  the  internal  improver,  the  liberal, 
the  radical,  the  inventor  of  means,  the  opener  of  doors 
and  markets,  the  sabverter  of  monopoly  and  abuse." 

But  he  was  without  generous  sentiments,  *^a  bound- 
less liar,"  and  finishing  in  high  colors  the  outiline  of 
his  moral  deformities,  Emerson  gives  us  a  climax  in 
two  sentences  which  render  furtiher  condemnation  su- 
perfluous:— 

^'In  short,  when  you  have  penetrated  through  all  the 
circles  of  power  and  splendor,  you  were  not  dealing  with 
a  gentleman,  at  last,  but  with  an  impostor  and  a  rogue; 
and  he  fully  deserves  the  epithet  of  Jupiter  Scapin,  or  a 
sort  of  Scamp  Jupiter.   .   .   . 

<<So  this  exorbitant  egotist  narrowed,  impoverished, 
and  absorbed  the  power  and  existence  of  those  who  served 
him ;  and  the  universal  cry  of  France  and  of  Europe  in 
1814  was.  Enough  of  him:  ^Assez  de  Bonaparte.'  " 

It  was  to  this  feeling  that  theErench  poet  Barbier, 
whose  death  we  have  but  lately  seen  announced,  gave 
expression  in  the  terrible  satire  in  which  he  pictured 
France  as  a  fiery  courser  bestridden  by  her  spurred 
rider,  who  drove  her  in  a  mad  career  over  heaps  of 
rocks  and  ruins. 

But  after  all,  Carlyle's  ^^canrihre  owoerte  aux  to- 
^cn8,"  is  the  expression  for  Napoleon's  great  message 
to  mankind. 

''Goethe ;  or,  The  Writer,"  is  the  last  of  the  Bepre- 
sentative  Men  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  book  of 
essays.  Emerson  says  he  had  read  the  fifty-five  vol- 
umes of  Goethe,  but  no  other  Grerman  writers,  at  least 
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in  the  original.  It  must  have  been  in  fulfilment  of 
some  pious  vow  that  he  did  this.  After  all  that  Car- 
lyle  had  written  about  GK)ethe,  he  could  hardly  help 
studyiDg  him.  But  this  essay  looks  to  me  as  lE  he 
had  found  the  reading  of  Ooethe  hard  work.  It  flows 
rather  languidly,  toys  with  side  issues  as  a  stream  loi- 
ters round  a  nook  in  its  margin,  and  finds  an  excuse 
for  play  in  every  pebble.  Still,  he  has  praise  enough 
for  his  author. 

'^He  has  clothed  our  modem  existence  with  poetiy. 
...  He  has  said  the  best  things  about  nature  that  ever 
were  said.  .  .  .  He  flung  into  literature,  in  his  Mephis- 
topheles,  the  first  organic  figure  that  has  been  added  for 
some  ages,  and  which  will  remain  as  long  as  the  Prome- 
theus. •  •  .  He  is  the  type  of  culture,  the  amateur  of 
all  arts  and  sciences  and  events;  artistic  but  not  artist; 
spiritual,  but  not  spiritualist.  ...  I  join  Napoleon  with 
him,  as  being  both  representatives  of  the  impatience  and 
reaction  of  nature  against  the  morgue  of  conventions,  — 
two  stem  realists,  who,  with  their  scholars,  have  sever- 
ally set  the  aze  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  cant  and  seem- 
ing, for  this  time  and  for  all  time.'' 

This  must  serve  as  an  cos  pede  guide  to  reconstruct 
the  essay  which  finishes  the  volume. 

In  1852  there  was  published  a  Memoir  of  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli,  in  which  Emerson,  James  IVeeman 
Clarke,  and  William  Henry  Channing  each  took  a 
part.  Emerson's  account  of  her  conversation  and  ex- 
tracts from  her  letters  and  diaries,  with  his  running 
commentaries  and  his  interpretation  of  her  mind  and 
character,  are  a  most  faithful  and  vivid  portraiture  of 
a  woman  who  is  likely  to  live  longer  by  what  is  writ- 
ten of  her  than  by  anything  she  ever  wrote  herself. 
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186a-1868.    iEr.  60-^5. 

Leotont  in  Tarions  Flaoeo.  —  Anti  -  SlaTeiy  AiddieeMs.  — 
Woman.  A  Leotoxe  read  before  the  Woman's  Bights  Cod> 
▼entkm.  —  Samuel  Hoar.  Speech  at  ConoorcL  —  PaUieatioa 
of  ««£ngl]sh  Traits.'*  — "< The  Atlantic  Monthly."  —  The 
<<  Saturday  Clnb." 

Apteb  Emenon's  return  from  Europe  he  delivered 
lectures  to  different  audiences,  —  one  on  Poetry,  after- 
wards published  in  ** Letters  and  Social  Aims,*'  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Freeman  Place  Chapel,  Boston^ 
some  of  which  have  been  published,  one  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Baoe,  and  manj  others.  In  Januaiy,  1855,  he 
gave  one  of  the  lectures  in  a  course  of  Anti-Slavery 
Addresses  delivered  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  Li 
the  same  year  he  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Anti-Slavery  party  of  New  York.  His  plan  for  the 
extirpation  of  slavery  was  to  buy  the  slaves  from  the 
planters,  not  conceding  their  right  to  ownership,  but 
because  **  it  is  the  only  practical  course,  and  is  inno- 
cent." It  would  cost  two  thousand  millions,  he  says, 
according  to  the  present  estimate,  but  *^was  there  ever 
any  contribution  that  was  so  enthusiastically  paid  as 
this  would  be?" 

His  oiytimism  flowers  out  in  all  its  innocent  luxuri- 
ance in  the  paragraph  from  which  this  is  quoted.  Of 
course  with  notions  like  these  he  could  not  be  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Abolitionists.    He  was  classed  with  the 
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Free  Soilers,  but  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  party  by 
himself  in  his  project  for  baying  up  the  n^roes.  He 
looked  at  the  matter  somewhat  otherwise  in  18689 
when  the  settlement  was  taking  place  in  a  different 
eorrency,  —  in  steeland  not  in  gold:  — 

''Fay  lansom  to  the  owner. 
And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim. 
Who  IB  the  owner  ?    TheslaTe  is  owner. 
And  ever  was.    Pay  him." 

His  sympathies  were  all  and  always  with  freedom. 
He  spoke  with  indignation  of  the  outrage  on  Sumner; 
he  took  part  in  the  meeting  at  Concord  expressive  of 
sympathy  with  John  Brown.  But  he  was  never  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  aggressive  Anti-Slavery  men.  In 
his  singnlar  ^*Ode  inscribed  to  W.  H.  Channing'' 
there  is  a  hint  of  a  possible  solution  of  the  slavery 
problem  which  implies  a  doubt  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble:  — 

''Theoyezwgod 
Who  marries  Bight  to  Mighti 
Who  peoples,  nnpeoplesi  ^ 
He  who  exterminates 
Baces  by  stronger  racesy 
Black  by  white  faces,  — 
Knows  to  bring  honey 
Out  of  the  lion." 

Some  doubts  of  this  kind  helped  Emerson  to  justify 
himself  when  he  refused  to  leave  his  ^^honeyed 
thought "  for  the  busy  world  where 

<<  Things  are  of  the  snake." 

The  time  came  when  he  could  no  longer  sit  quietly  in 
his  study,  and,  to  borrow  Mr.  Cooke's  words,  "As  the 
agitation  proceeded,  and  brave  men  took  part  in  it, 
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and  it  rose  to  a  spirit  of  moral  grandeur,  he  gave  a 
heartier  assent  to  tiie  outward  methods  adopted." 

No  woman  could  doubt  the  reverence  of  Emerson 
for  womanhood.  In  a  lecture  read  to  the  Woman's 
Bights  Convention  in  1856,  he  takes  bold,  and  what 
would  then  have  been  considered  somewhat  advanced, 
ground  in  the  controversy  then  and  siuce  dividing 
the  community.  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself:  — 

^^I  do  not  think  it  yet  appears  that  women  wish  this 
equal  share  in  public  a&irs.  But  it  is  they  and  not  we 
that  are  to  determine  it.  Let  the  laws  be  purged  of 
every  barbarous  remainder,  every  barbaroos  impediment 
to  women.  Let  the  public  donations  for  education  be 
equally  shared  by  them,  let  them  enter  a  school  as  freely 
as  a  church,  let  them  have  and  hold  and  give  their  prop- 
erty as  men  do  theirs;  — and  in  a  few  years  it  will  easily 
appear  whether  they  wish  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  that 
are  to  govern  them.  If  you  do  refose  them  a  vote,  you 
will  also  refuse  to  tax  them,  —  according  to  onr  Teatonio 
principle.  No  representation,  no  tax.  .  .  •  The  new  move- 
ment is  only  a  tide  shared  by  the  spirits  of  man  and  wo- 
man; and  you  may  proceed  in  the  faith  that  whatever  the 
woman's  heart  is  prompted  to  desire,  the  man's  mind  is 
simultaneously  prompted  to  accomplish." 

Emerson  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  for 
many  years  as  a  neighbor  that  true  New  England 
Boman,  Samuel  Hoar.  He  spoke  of  him  in  Concord 
before  his  fellow-citizens,  shortly  after  his  death,  in 
1856.  He  afterwards  prepared  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Hoar 
for  '* Putnam's  Magazine,''  from  which  I  take  one 
prose  sentence  and  the  verse  with  which  the  sketch 
concluded:  — 

^^He  was  a  model  of  those  formal  but  reverend  manners 
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whieh  make  what  is  called  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
80  called  under  an  impression  that  the  style  is  passing 
away,  but  which,  I  suppose,  is  an  optical  illusion,  as  there 
are  always  a  few  more  of  the  class  remaining,  and  always 
a  few  young  men  to  whom  these  manners  are  native." 

The  single  yerse  I  qnote  is  compendious  enough  and 
descriptiye  enough  for  an  Elizabethan  monumental  in- 
scription:— 

**  With  beams  December  planets  dart 
His  cold  eye  troth  and  oondnot  seamied  ; 
July  was  in  his  snmiy  heart, 
October  in  his  liberal  hand." 

Emerson's  ^^ English  Traits,"  forming  one  volume 
of  his  works,  was  published  in  1856.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly fresh  and  original  book.  It  is  not  a  tourist's 
g^de,  not  a  detailed  description  of  sights  which  tired 
tihe  traveller  in  staring  at  them,  and  tire  the  reader 
who  attacks  the  wearying  pages  in  which  they  are  re- 
corded. Shrewd  observation  there  is  indeed,  but  its 
strength  is  in  broad  generalization  and  epigrammatic 
characterizations.  They  are  not  to  be  received  as  in 
any  sense  final;  they  are  not  like  the  verifiable  facts 
of  science;  they  are  more  or  less  sagacious,  more  or 
less  well-founded  opinions  formed  by  a  fair-minded, 
sharp-witted,  kind-hearted,  open-souled  philosopher, 
whose  presence  made  every  one  well-disposed  towards 
him,  and  consequently  left  him  well-disposed  to  all 
the  world. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  objects  which  Emerson  proposed  to  himself  in 
his  tour,  and  which  take  up  the  principal  portion  of 
his  record.  Only  one  place  is  given  as  the  heading 
of  a  chapter,  —  Stonehenge.  The  other  eighteen  chap- 
ters have  general  titles.  Land,  Bace,  Ability,  Man- 
ners, and  others  of  similar  character. 
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He  11868  plain  English  in  introducing  ns  to  the  Pil* 
grim  &thera  of  the  Britiah  aristooracy:  — 

*^  Twenty  thousand  thieves  landed  at  Hastings,  These 
founders  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  greedy  and  ferocious 
dragoons,  sons  of  greedy  and  ferocious  pirates.  They 
were  all  alike;  they  took  ererything  they  could  carry, 
they  burned,  harried,  yiolated,  tortured,  and  killed, 
until  everything  English  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Such,  however,  is  the  illusion  of  antiquity  and  wealth,  that 
decent  and  dignified  men  now  existing  boast  their  descent 
from  these  filthy  thieves,  who  showed  a  far  juster  convic- 
tion of  their  own  merits  by  asfwiming  for  their  types  the 
swine,  goat,  jackal,  leopard,  wolf,  mi  snake,  which  they 
severally  resembled." 

The  race  preserveB  some  of  its  better  characteristics. 

^'They  have  a  vigorous  health  and  last  well  into  mid- 
dle and  old  age.  The  old  men  are  as  red  as  roses,  and 
still  handsome.  A  clear  skin,  a  peach-bloom  complexion, 
and  good  teeth  are  found  all  over  the  island." 

English  ^'manners  "  are  characterized,  according  to 
Emerson,  by  pluck,  vigor,  independence.  **  Every 
one  of  these  islanders  is  an  island  himself,  safe,  tran- 
quil, incommunicable."  They  are  positive,  methodi- 
od,  cleanly,  and  formal,  loving  routine  and  conven- 
tional ways;  loving  truth  and  religion,  to  be  sure,  but 
inexorable  on  points  of  form. 

^'They  keep  their  old  customs,  costumes,  and  pomps, 
their  wig  and  mace,  sceptre  and  crown.  .  •  •  A  severe 
decorum  rules  the  court  and  the  cottage.  •  •  •  Preten- 
sion and  vaporing  are  once  for  aU  distasteful.  •  •  •  They 
hate  nonsense,  sentimentalism,  and  high-flown  expressions; 
they  use  a  studied  plainness.  In  an  aristocratical  country 
like  England,  not  the  Trial  by  Jury,  but  the  dinner,  is 
the  capital  institution." 

^^Ihey  confide  in  each  other,  — English  believes  in  Eng- 
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lidi,  .   .  •  Thej  require  the  same  adherenee,  thorough 
conviction,  and  reality  in  pablic  men/' 

'^  Ab  compared  with  the  Americans,  I  think  them  cheer- 
ful and  contented.  Tonng  people  in  this  country  are 
much  more  prone  to  melancholy.'' 

Emerson's  observation  is  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Cotton  Mather  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 

^  Nefio  Englanij  a  conntiy  where  splenetic  Maladies  are 
prevailing  and  pernicious,  perhaps  above  any  other,  hath 
afforded  numberless  instances,  of  even  pious  people,  who 
have  contracted  those  Melancholy  IndisposUAona^  which 
have  unhinged  them  from  all  service  or  comfort ;  yea,  not 
a  few  persons  have  been  hurried  thereby  to  lay  Violent 
Sands  upon  themselves  at  the  last.  These  are  among 
the  unsearehdble  Judg^meirUe  of  God." 

If  there  is  a  little  exaggeration  abont  the  following 
portrait  of  the  Englishman,  it  has  tmth  enough  to  ex- 
cuse its  high  coloring,  and  the  likeness  will  be  smil- 
ingly recognized  by  every  stout  Briton. 

^^They  drink  brandy  like  water,  cannot  expend  their 
quantities  of  waste  strength  on  riding,  hunting,  swim- 
ming, and  fencing,  and  run  into  absurd  frolics  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Eumenides.  They  stoutly  carry  into  eveiy 
nook  and  comer  of  the  earth  their  turbulent  sense ;  leav- 
ing no  lie  uncontradicted,  no  pretension  unexamined. 
They  chaw  hasheesh;  cut  themselves  with  poisoned  creases; 
swing  their  hammock  in  the  boughs  of  the  Bohon  Upas; 
taste  eveiy  poison;  buy  every  secret;  at  Naples,  they  put 
St.  Jannarius's  blood  in  an  alembic;  they  saw  a  hole  into 
the  head  of  the  'winking  Virgin, '  to  know  why  she  winks ; 
measure  with  an  English  foot-rule  every  cell  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, every  Turkish  Caaba,  every  Holy  of  Holies;  trans- 
late and  send  to  Bentley  the  arcanum  bribed  and  buUied 
away  from  shuddering  Bramins ;  and  measure  their  own 
strength  by  the  terror  they  cause." 
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This  last  audacious  picture  might  be  hung  up  as  a 
prose  pendant  to  Marrell's  poetical  description  of  Hol- 
land and  the  Dutch. 

'^A  saving  stapidity  masks  and  protects  their  percep- 
tion as  the  curtain  of  the  eagle's  eye.  Oar  swifter  Amer- 
ioans,  when  they  first  deal  with  English,  prononnee  them 
stapid;  bat,  later,  do  them  jostice  as  people  who  wear 
weU,  or  hide  their  strength.  •  .  .  High  and  low,  they 
are  of  an  onctaoos  teztnre.  .  .  .  Their  daily  feasts  aigae 
a  savage  vigor  of  body.  .  .  .  Half  their  strength  they 
pat  not  fortfi.  .  .  •  The  stability  of  England  is  the  se- 
eority  of  the  modem  world." 

Perhaps  nothing  in  any  of  his  vigorous  paragraphs 
is  more  striking  than  the  suggestion  that  **if  hereafter 
the  war  of  races  often  predicted,  and  making  itself  a 
war  of  opinions  also  (a  question  of  despotism  and  lib- 
erty coming  from  Eastern  Europe),  should  menace  the 
English  civilization,  these  sea-kings  may  take  once 
again  to  their  floating  castles  and  find  a  new  home 
and  a  second  millftuniiim  of  power  in  their  colonies.'^ 

In  reading  some  of  Emerson's  pages  it  seems  as  if 
another  Arcadia,  or  the  new  Atlantis,  had  emerged  as 
the  fortunate  island  of  Great  Britain,  or  that  he  had 
reached  a  heaven  on  earth  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal,  — or  if  they  do,  never  think  of  de- 
nying that  they  have  done  it.  But  this  was  a  genera- 
tion ago,  when  the  noun  ^^ shoddy,"  and  the  verb  ^^to 
scamp,"  had  not  grown  such  famUiar  terms  to  English 
ears  as  they  are  to-day.  Emerson  saw  the  country 
on  its  best  side.  Each  traveller  makes  his  own  Eng- 
land. A  Quaker  sees  chiefly  broad  brims,  and  the 
island  looks  to  him  like  a  fleld  of  mushrooms. 

The  transplanted  Church  of  England  is  rich  and 
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prosperous  and  fashionable  enough  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  Emerson's  flashes  of  light  that  have  not  come 
through  its  stained  windows. 

'^The  religion  of  England  is  part  of  good-breeding. 
When  yon  see  on  the  Continent  the  well-dressed  English- 
man eome  into  his  ambassador's  Qiapel,  and  put  his  faee 
for  silent  prayer  into  his  smooth-brushed  hat,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  how  much  national  pride  prays  with  him,  and 
the  religion  of  a  gentleman.   .  •  . 

''The  chorch  at  this  moment  is  much  to  be  pitied.  She 
has  nothing  left  bat  possession.  If  a  bishop  meets  an  in- 
telligent gentleman,  and  reads  fatal  interrogations  in  his 
eyes,  he  has  no  resonree  but  to  take  wine  with  him." 

Sydney  Smith  had  a  great  reverence  for  a  bishop, 
—  so  great  that  he  told  a  young  lady  that  he  used  to 
ToU  a  cnunb  of  bread  in  his  hand,  from  nervousness, 
when  he  sat  next  one  at  a  dinner-table,  —  and  if  next 
an  archbishop,  used  to  roll  crumbs  with  both  hands, 
— but  Sydney  Smith  would  have  enjoyed  the  tingling 
f eliciiy  of  this  last  stinging  touch  of  wit,  left  as  lightly 
and  gracefolly  as  a  handeriUero  leaves  his  little  gayly 
ribboned  dart  in  the  shoulders  of  the  bull  with  whose 
unwieldy  bulk  he  is  playing. 

Emerson  handles  the  formalism  and  the  half  belief 
of  the  Established  Church  very  freely,  but  he  closes 
his  chapter  on  Beligion  with  soft-spoken  words. 

''Yet  if  religion  be  the  doing  of  all  good,  and  for  its 
sake  the  suffering  of  all  evil,  sauffinr  de  tout  le  mande  et 
nefaire  aouffrir  perwnne^  that  divine  secret  has  existed 
in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred  to  those  of  Bomilly, 
of  Cliffkson,  and  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  in  thou- 
sands who  have  no  fame." 

''English  Traits"  closes  with  Emerson's  speech  at 
Manchester,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the   "Free 
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Trade  Athensum."  This  wbb  merelj  an  oooasional 
after-dinner  replj  to  a  toast  which  called  him  np,  but 
it  had  sentences  in  it  which,  if  we  can  imagine  Milton 
to  have  been  called  up  in  the  same  way,  he  might  well 
ha^e  spoken  and  done  himself  credit  in  their  utter- 
ance. 

The  total  impression  left  by  the  book  is  that  Emer- 
son was  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  English  society, 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  people,  tempted  to  con- 
trast his  New  Englanders  in  many  respects  unfavor- 
ably with  Old  Englanders,  mainly  in  their  material 
and  vital  stamina;  but  with  all  iMs  not  blinded  for  a 
moment  to  the  thoroughly  insular  limitations  of  the 
phlegmatic  islander.  He  alternates  between  a  turn  of 
genuine  admiration  and  a  smile  as  at  apeople  that  haa 
not  outgrown  its  playthings.  This  is  in  truth  the  nat- 
ural and  genuine  feeling  of  a  self-governing  citizen  of 
a  commonwealth  where  thrones  and  wigs  and  mitres 
seem  like  so  many  pieces  of  stage  property.  An 
American  need  not  be  a  philosopher  to  hold  these 
things  cheap.  He  cannot  help  it.  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  exhibition,  the  Lord-Mayor's  gilt  coach,  and 
a  coronation,  if  one  happens  to  be  in  season,  are  all 
sights  to  be  seen  by  an  American  traveller,  but  the 
reverence  which  is  bom  with  the  British  subject  went 
up  with  the  smoke  of  the  gun  that  fired  the  long  echo- 
ing shot  at  the  little  bridge  over  the  sleepy  river  which 
works  its  way  along  through  the  wide-awake  town  of 
Concord* 

In  November,  1857,  a  new  magazine  was  established 
in  Boston,  bearing  the  name  of  ^*The  Atlantic 
Monthly. '*  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell  was  edi- 
tor-in-chief, and  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Sampson,  who 
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nvere  the  originators  of  tiie  enterprise,  were  the  pub- 
lishers. Many  of  the  old  contributors  to  ^^  The  Dial " 
wrote  for  the  new  magazine,  among  them  Emerson. 
He  contributed  tweniy-eight  articles  in  all,  more  than 
half  of  them  verse,  to  difEerent  numbers,  from  the 
first  to  the  thirty-seventh  volume.  Among  them  are 
several  of  his  best  known  poems,  such  as  ^^The  Bo- 
many  Girl,"  "Days,"  "Brahma,"  " Waldeinsamkeit," 
"The  Titmouse,"  "Boston  Hymn,"  "Saadi,"  and 
"Terminus." 

At  about  the  same  time  there  grew  up  in  Boston  a 
literary  association,  which  became  at  last  well  known 
as  the  "Saturday  Club,"  the  members  dining  together 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month. 

The  magazine  and  the  dub  have  existed  and  flour- 
ished to  the  present  day.  They  have  often  been  er- 
roneously thought  to  have  some  organic  connection, 
and  the  "Atlantic  Club "  has  been  spoken  of  as  if 
there  was  or  had  been  such  an  institution,  but  it  never 
eodsted. 

Emerson  was  a  member  of  the  Saturday  Club  from 
the  first;  in  reality  before  it  existed  as  an  empirical 
&ot,  and  when  it  was  only  a  Platonic  idea.  The  club 
seems  to  have  shaped  itself  around  him  as  a  nucleus 
of  crystallization,  two  or  three  friends  of  his  having 
first  formed  the  habit  of  meeting  him  at  dinner  at 
"Parker's,"  the  "Will's  Coffee-House"  of  Boston. 
This  little  group  gathered  others  to  itself  and  grew 
into  a  dub  as  Bome  grew  into  a  city,  almost  without 
knowing  how.  During  its  first  decade  the  Saturday 
Club  brought  together,  as  members  or  as  visitors, 
many  disting^nished  persons.  At  one  end  of  the  table 
sat  Longfellow,  florid,  quiet,  benignant,  soft-voiced, 
a  most  agreeable  rather  than  a  brilliant  talker,  but 
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a  man  upon  whom  it  was  always  pleasant  to  look,  — 
whose  silence  was  better  than  many  another  man's  con- 
versation. At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat  Agassiz, 
robust,  sanguine,  animated,  full  of  talk,  boy-like  in 
his  laughter.  The  stranger  who  should  have  asked 
who  were  the  men  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  table 
would  haye  heard  in  answer  the  names  of  Hawthorne, 
Motley,  Dana,  Lowell,  Whipple,  Peirce,  the  distin- 
guished mathematician.  Judge  Hoar,  eminent  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  cabinet,  Dwight,  the  leading  musical 
critic  of  Boston  for  a  whole  generation,  Sumner,  the 
academic  champion  of  freedom,  Andrew,  **the  great 
War  GoYemor"  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Howe,  the 
philanthropist,  William  Hunt,  the  painter,  with  oth- 
ers not  unworthy  of  such  company.  And  with  these, 
generally  near  the  Liongf ellow  end  of  the  table,  sat 
Emerson,  talking  in  low  tones  and  carefully  measured 
utterances  to  his  neighbor,  or  listening,  and  recording 
on  his  mental  phonograph  any  stray  word  worth  re- 
membering. Emerson  was  a  very  regular  attendant 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Saturday  Club,  and  continued 
to  dine  at  its  table  until  witUn  a  year  or  two  of  his 
death. 

Unfortunately,  the  club  had  no  Boswell,  and  its 
golden  hours  passed  unrecorded. 
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1858-1863.    Mr.  66-60. 

Enay  on  Peisiaii  Poetry. — Speech  at  the  Burns  Centennial 
FeetiYaL  ^  Letter  from  Emerson  to  a  Ladj. — Tribates  to 
Theodore  Parker  and  to  Thorean.  —  Address  on  the  Eman- 
eipation  Piodlamation. — Publication  of  ''The  Conduct  of 
Life.''  Contents:  Fate;  Power;  Wealth;  Culture;  Be- 
havior ;  Worship  ;  Considerations  by  the  Way  ;  Beauty ;  Il- 
lusions. 

The  essay  on  Persian  Poetry,  published  in  ^^The 
Atlantic  Monthly''  in  1858,  should  be  studied  by  all 
readers  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the  influence  of 
Oriental  poetry  on  Emerson's  yerse.  In  many  of  the 
shorter  poems  and  fragments  published  since  ^*  May- 
Day,"  as  well  as  in  the  ^^Quatrains  "  and  others  of  the 
later  poems  in  that  yolume,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
tell  what  is  from  the  Persian  from  what  is  original. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1859,  Emerson  attended 
the  Bums  Festival,  held  at  the  Parker  House  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth. 
He  spoke  after  the  dinner  to  the  great  audience  with 
such  beauty  and  eloquence  that  all  who  listened  to  him 
have  remembered  it  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  ad- 
dresses they  ever  heard.  Among  his  hearers  was  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  says  of  it  that  *^  every  word  seemed  to 
have  just  dropped  down  to  him  from  the  clouds." 
Judge  Hoar,  who  was  another  of  his  hearers,  says, 
that  though  he  has  heard  many  of  the  chief  orators  of 
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his  time,  lie  ne^er  witnessed  sach  an  effect  of  speech 
upon  men.  I  was  myself  present  on  that  occasion, 
and  underwent  the  same  fascination  that  these  gentle- 
men and  the  varied  andience  before  the  speaker  expe- 
rienced. His  words  had  a  passion  in  them  not  usual 
in  the  calm,  pure  flow  most  natural  to  his  uttered 
thoughts;  white-hot  iron  we  are  familiar  with,  but 
white-hot  silyer  is  what  we  do  not  often  look  upon, 
and  his  inspiring  address  glowed  like  silyer  fresh  from 
the  cupeL 

I  am  allowed  the  privilege  of  printing  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  a  lady  of  h^h  intellectnal  gifts, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest,  most  deyoted,  and  most 
faithful  of  his  intimate  friends:  — 

ConooBD,  JToy  18, 1860L 
Please,  dear  C,  not  te  embark  for  home  until  I  have 
despatched  these  lines,  which  I  will  hasten  to  finish. 
Louis  Napoleon  wiU  not  bayonet  you  the  while,  — keep 
him  at  the  door.  So  long  I  have  promised  to  write!  so 
long  I  have  thanked  your  long  suffering!  I  have  let  pass 
the  unretnming  opportunity  your  visit  to  Germany  gave 
to  acquaint  you  with  Gisela  von  Amim  (Bettina's  daugh- 
ter), and  Joachim  the  violinist,  and  Hermann  Grimm  the 
scholar,  her  friends.  Neither  has  E.  —  wandering  in 
EoTope  with  hope  of  meeting  you — yet  met.  This  con- 
tmnacy  of  mine  I  shall  regret  as  long  as  I  live.  How 
palsy  creeps  over  us,  with  gossamer  first,  and  ropes  after- 
wards! and  the  witch  has  the  prisoner  when  once  she  has 
pat  her  eye  on  him,  as  securely  as  after  the  bolts  are 
drawn.  -—  Yet  I  and  all  my  little  company  watch  evezy 
token  from  you,  and  coax  Mrs.  H.  to  read  ns  letters.  I 
learned  with  satisfaction  that  you  did  not  like  Germany. 
Wherethen  did  Goethe  find  his  lovers?  Doall  the  women 
have  bad  noses  and  bad  mouths?  And  will  you  stop  in 
Kngland,  and  bring  home  the  anther  of  ^'Gounterparts  ** 
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with  yon?     Or  did write  the  noyels  and  send  them 

to  London,  as  I  fancied  when  I  read  them  ?  How  strange 
that  yon  and  I  alone  to  this  day  should  have  his  secret ! 
I  think  onr  people  will  neyer  allow  genius,  without  it  is 

alloyed  by  talent.     But is  paralyzed  by  his  whims, 

that  I  have  ceased  to  hope  from  him.  I  could  wish  your 
experience  of  your  friends  were  more  animating  than 
mine,  and  that  there  were  any  horoscope  you  coidd  not 
cast  from  the  first  day.  The  faults  of  youth  are  never 
shed,  no,  nor  the  merits,  and  creeping  time  convinces  ever 
the  more  of  our  impotence,  and  of  the  irresistibility  of 
our  bias.  Still  this  is  only  science,  and  must  remain 
science.  Oar  jpraxis  b  never  altered  for  that.  We  must 
forever  hold  our  companions  responsible,  or  they  are  not 
eompanions  but  stall-fed. 

I  think,  as  we  grow  older,  we  decrease  as  individuals, 
and  as  if  in  an  immense  audience  who  hear  stirring  music, 
none  essays  to  offer  a  new  stave,  but  we  only  join  em- 
phatically in  the  chorus.  We  volunteer  no  opinion,  we 
despair  of  guiding  people,  but  are  confirmed  in  our  percep- 
tion that  Nature  is  all  right,  and  that  we  have  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  it.  We  must  shine  to  a  few  brothers, 
as  palms  or  pines  or  roses  among  common  weeds,  not  from 
greater  absolute  value,  but  from  a  more  convenient  nature. 
But  't  is  almost  chemistry  at  last,  though  a  meta-chem- 
istiy.  I  remember  you  were  such  an  impatient  blas- 
phemer, however  musically,  against  the  adamantine  iden- 
tities, in  your  youth,  that  you  should  take  your  turn  of 
resignation  now,  and  be  a  preacher  of  peace.  But  there 
is  a  little  raising  of  the  eyebrow,  now  and  then,  in  the 
most  passive  acceptance,  —  if  of  an  intellectual  turn. 
Here  comes  out  around  me  at  this  moment  the  new  June, 
—  the  leaves  say  June,  though  the  calendar  says  May,  — 
and  we  must  needs  hail  our  young  relatives  again,  though 
with  something  of  the  gravity  of  adult  sons  and  daughters 
receiving  a  late-bom  brother  or  sister.  Nature  herself 
seems  a  little  ashamed  of  a  law  so  monstrous,  billions  of 
summers,  and  now  the  old  game  again  without  a  new  bract 
or  sepal.     Bat  you  wiU  think  me  incorrigible  with  my 
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genendiliesy  and  you  so  near,  and  will  be  here  again  this 
summer;  perhaps  with  A.  W.  and  the  other  travellers. 
My  children  scan  eorioosly  your  E.'s  drawings,  as  they 
have  seen  them. 

The  happiest  winds  fill  the  sails  of  yon  and  yours ! 

R.  W.  Ehsbsov. 

In  the  year  I860,  Theodore  Parker  died,  and  Emer- 
son spoke  of  his  life  and  labors  at  the  meeting  held  at 
the  Music  Hall  to  do  honor  to  his  memory.  Emerson 
delivered  discourses  on  Sundays  and  week-days  in  the 
Music  Hall  to  Mr.  Parker's  sociely  after  his  death. 
In  1862,  he  lost  his  friend  Thoreau,  at  whose  funeral 
he  deliyered  an  address  which  was  published  in  ^^The 
Atlantic  Monthly"  for  August  of  the  same  year. 
Thoreau  had  many  rare  and  admirable  qualities,  and 
Thoreau  pictured  by  Emerson  is  a  more  living  person- 
age than  White  of  Selbome  would  have  been  on  the 
canvas  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 

The  Address  on  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  delivered  in  Boston  in  September,  1862.  The 
feeling  that  inspired  it  may  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing extract:  — 

''Happy  are  the  young,  who  find  the  pestilence  cleansed 
out  of  the  earth,  leaving  open  to  them  an  honest  career. 
Happy  the  old,  who  see  Nature  purified  before  they  de- 
part. Do  not  let  the  dying  die;  hold  them  back  to  this 
world,  until  you  have  charged  their  ear  and  heart  with 
this  message  to  other  spiritual  societies,  announcing  the 
melioration  of  our  planet :  — 

« <  Inoertainties  now  crown  themselveB  assured. 
And  Peace  prodaimB  olives  of  endless  age."' 

"The  Conduct  of  Life**  was  pubKshed  in  1860. 
The  chapter  on  Fate  might  leave  the  reader  with  a 
feeling  that  what  he  is  to  do,  as  well  as  what  he  is  to 
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be  and  to  softer,  is  so  largely  predetermined  for  him, 
that  his  will,  though  formally  asserted,  has  but  a  ques- 
tionable fraction  in  adjusting  him  to  his  conditions  as 
a  portion  of  the  uniyerse.  But  let  him  hold  fast  to 
this  reassuring  statement :  — 

^^If  we  must  accept  Fate,  we  are  not  less  compelled  to 
affirm  liberty,  the  significance  of  the  individiial,  the  gran- 
deur of  duty,  the  power  of  character.  .  .  •  We  are  sure 
that,  though  we  know  not  how,  necessity  does  comport 
with  liberty,  the  individual  with  the  world,  my  polarity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times." 

But  the  value  of  the  essay  is  not  so  much  in  any 
light  it  throws  on  the  mystery  of  volition,  as  in  the 
striking  and  brilliant  way  in  which  the  limitations  of 
the  individual  and  the  inexplicable  rule  of  law  are 
illustrated. 

^Nature  is  no  sentimentalist, — does  not  cosset  or 
pamper  us.  We  must  see  that  the  world  is  rough  and 
surly,  and  will  not  mind  drowning  a  man  or  a  woman ;  but 
swallows  your  ship  like  a  grain  of  dust.  .  .  .  The  way 
of  Providence  is  a  little  rude.  The  habit  of  snake  and 
spider,  the  snap  of  the  tiger  and  other  leapers  and  bloody 
jumpers,  the  crackle  of  the  bones  of  his  prey  in  the  coil 
of  the  anaconda,  —  these  are  in  the  system,  and  our  hab- 
its are  like  theirs.  You  have  just  dined,  and,  however 
scrapolously  the  slaoghter-house  is  concealed  in  the  grace- 
ful distance  of  miles,  there  is  complicity,  —  expensive 
races,  — race  living  at  the  expense  of  race.  •  •  •  Let  us 
not  deny  it  up  and  down.  Providence  has  a  wild,  rough, 
incalculable  road  to  its  end,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to 
whitewash  its  huge,  mixed  instnunentalities,  or  to  dress 
up  that  terrific  benefactor  in  a  clean  shirt  and  white  neck- 
cloth of  a  student  in  divinity." 

Emerson  cautions  his  reader  against  the  danger  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  believed  in  so  fully:  — 
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^'Thfiy  who  talk  mach  of  destiny,  their  birth-star,  etc., 
are  in  a  lower  dangerous  plane,  and  inyite  the  evils  they 
fear." 

But  certainly  no  physiologist,  no  oatde-breeder,  no 
Calvinistic  predestinarian  could  put  his  view  more  vig- 
orously than  Emerson,  who  dearly  loves  a  picturesque 
statement,  has  given  it  in  these  words,  which  have  a 
dash  of  science,  a  flash  of  imagination,  and  a  hint  of 
the  delicate  wit  that  is  one  of  his  characteristics:  — 

"People  are  bom  with  the  moral  or  with  the  material 
bias;  —  uterine  brothers  with  this  diverging  destination: 
and  I  suppose,  with  high  magnifiers,  Mr.  Frannhof er  or 
Dr.  Carpenter  might  come  to  distinguish  in  the  embryo 
at  the  fourth  day,  this  is  a  whig  and  that  a  free-soiler." 

Let  us  see  what  Emerson  has  to  say  of  Power:  — 

"All  successfol  men  have  agreed  in  one  thing — they 
were  eautationists.  They  believed  that  things  went  myt 
by  luck,  but  by  law;  that  there  was  not  a  weak  or  a 
cracked  link  in  the  chain  that  joins  the  first  and  the  last 
of  things. 

"The  key  to  the  age  may  be  this,  or  that,  or  the  other, 
as  the  yomig  orators  describe ;  the  key  to  all  ages  is  — 
Imbecility ;  imbecility  in  the  vast  majority  of  men  at  all 
times,  and  even  in  heroes  in  all  but  certain  eminent 
moments;  victims  of  gravity,  custom,  and  fear.  This 
gives  force  to  the  strong,  —  that  the  multitude  have  no 
habit  of  self-reliance  or  original  action.   •   .  . 

"We  say  that  success  is  constitutional;  depends  on  a 
pltu  condition  of  mind  and  body,  on  power  of  work,  on 
courage;  that  it  is  of  main  efficacy  in  fiarrymg  on  the 
world,  and  though  rarely  f oond  in  the  right  state  for  an 
article  of  commerce,  but  oftener  in  the  supersatorate  or 
excess,  which  makes  it  dangerous  and  destroctive,  yet  it 
cannot  be  spared,  and  must  be  had  in  that  form,  and  ab- 
sorbents provided  to  take  off  its  edge." 
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The  **two  eoonomioswliich  arelihe  heat  suecedanea  " 
for  deficiency  of  temperament  are  concentration  and 
drilL  This  he  illustrates  by  example,  and  he  also 
lays  down  some  good,  plain,  practical  rules  which 
^Poor  Richard  *'  would  have  cheeifuUy  approyed. 
He  might  have  accepted  also  the  essay  on  Wealth 
as  haying  a  good  sense  so  like  his  own  that  he  could 
hardly  tell  the  difference  between  them. 

*^  Wealth  begins  in  a  tight  roof  that  keeps  the  rain 
and  wind  oat;  in  a  good  pump  that  yields  you  plenty  of 
sweet  water;  in  two  suits  of  clothes,  so  to  change  yonr 
dress  when  you  are  wet ;  in  dry  sticks  to  bom ;  in  a  good 
double-wick  lamp,  and  three  meals;  in  a  horse  or  a  loco- 
motiye  to  cross  the  land;  in  a  boat  to  cross  the  sea;  in 
tools  to  work  with;  in  books  to  read;  and  so,  in  giving, 
on  all  sides,  by  tools  and  auxiliaries,  the  greatest  possible 
extension  to  our  powers,  as  if  it  added  feet,  and  hands, 
and  eyes,  and  blood,  length  to  the  day,  and  knowledge, 
and  good  will.  Wealth  b^;ins  with  these  articles  of  ne- 
cessity.  .   .  . 

''To  be  rich  is  to  have  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
masterworks  and  chief  men  of  each  race.  .   .   . 

''The  pulpit  and  the  press  have  many  commonplaces 
denouncing  the  thirst  for  wealth;  but  if  men  should  take 
these  moralists  at  their  word,  and  leave  off  aiming  to  be 
rich,  the  moralists  would  nish  to  rekindle  at  all  hazards 
this  love  of  power  in  the  people,  lest  civilization  should  be 


Who  can  give  better  counsels  on  Culture  than  Em- 
erson? But  we  must  borrow  only  a  few  sentences 
from  his  essay  on  that  subject.  All  kinds  of  secrets 
come  out  as  we  read  these  essays  of  Emerson's.  We 
know  something  of  his  friends  and  disciples  who  gath- 
ered round  him  and  sat  at  his  feet.  It  is  not  hard  to 
believe  that  he  was  drawing  one  of  those  composite 
portraits  Mr.  Gkdton  has  given  us  specimens  of  when 
he  wrote  as  follows:  — 
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^Tlie  pMt  of  tociety  ib  egotists.  •  .  .  TUs  goitre  of 
egotism  is  so  ireqaent  among  notable  persons  that  we  must 
iiier  some  strong  necessity  in  nature  which  it  subserves; 
snch  as  we  see  in  the  sexual  attraction.  The  preservation 
of  the  species  was  a  point  of  such  necessity  that  Nature 
has  secored  it  at  all  hacards  by  immensely  oyerloading  the 
passion,  at  the  risk  of  petpetnal  crime  and  disorder.  So 
egotism  has  its  root  in  the  cardinal  necessity  by  which 
each  indiyidnal  persists  to  be  what  he  is.  .   .  . 

^The  antidotes  against  this  organic  egotism  are,  the 
range  and  variety  of  attractions,  as  gained  by  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  with  men  of  merit,  with  classes  of  society, 
with  travel,  with  eminent  persons,  and  with  the  high  re- 
sources of  philosophy,  art,  and  religion:  books,  travel, 
society,  solitude.  ... 

*'We  can  ill  spare  the  commanding  social  benefits  of 
cities;  they  must  be  used;  yet  cautiously  and  hanghtily, 

—  and  will  yield  their  best  ^ues  to  him  who  can  best  do 
without  them.  Keep  the  town  for  occasions,  but  the  hab- 
its should  be  formed  to  retirement.  Solitude,  the  safe- 
guard of  mediocrity,  is  to  genius  the  stem  friend,  the 
cold,  obscure  shelter  where  moult  the  wings  which  vriU 
bear  it  farther  than  sons  and  stars.** 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  **the  calamities  are 
our  friends.  Try  the  roogb  water  as  well  as  the 
smooth.  Boogb  water  can  teach  lessons  worth  know- 
ing. Don't  be  so  tender  at  making  an  enemy  now 
and  then.  He  who  aims  high  must  dread  an  easy 
home  and  popular  manners.** 

Emerson  cannot  have  had  many  enemies,  if  any,  in 
his  cahn  and  noble  career.  He  can  have  cherished  no 
enmity,  on  personal  grounds  at  least.  But  he  refused 
his  hand  to  one  who  had  spoken  ill  of  a  friend  whom 
he  respected.     It  was  ^^the  hand  of  Douglas**  again, 

—  the  same  feeling  that  Charles  Emerson  expressed  in 
the  youthful  essay  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to 
this  Yolume. 
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Here  are  a  few  good  sayings  about  Behavior:  — 

"There  is  always  a  hest  way  of  doing  everything,  if  it 
he  to  hoil  an  egg.  Manners  are  the  happy  ways  of  doing 
things ;  each  once  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of  love,  —  now 
repeated  and  hardened  into  usage.'' 

Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  Manners  in 
his  essay  nnder  the  above  title:  — 

"The  basis  of  good  manners  is  self-reliance.  .  .  . 
Manners  require  time,  as  nothing  is  more  vulgar  than 
haste.   .   •   . 

"Men  take  each  other's  measure,  when  they  meet  for 
the  first  time,  —  and  every  time  they  meet.  .   .   . 

"It  is  not  what  talents  or  genius  a  man  has,  hut  how 
he  is  to  his  talents,  that  constitutes  friendship  and  char- 
acter. The  man  that  stands  by  himself,  the  uniyeise 
stands  by  him  also." 

In  his  Essay  on  Worship,  Emerson  ventures  the 
following  prediction :  — 

"The  religion  which  is  to  guide  and  fulfil  the  present 
and  coming  ages,  whatever  else  it  be,  must  be  intellectual. 
The  scientific  mind  must  have  a  faith  which  is  science. 
.  .  .  There  will  be  a  new  church  founded  on  moral  sci- 
ence, at  first  cold  and  naked,  a  babe  in  a  manger  again, 
the  algebra  and  mathematics  of  ethical  law,  the  church  of 
men  to  come,  without  shawms  or  psaltery  or  sackbut; 
but  it  will  have  heaven  and  earth  for  its  beams  and  rafters ;  , 
science  for  symbol  and  illustration;  it  will  fast  enough 
gather  beauty,  music,  picture,  poetry." 

It  is  a  bold  prophecy,  but  who  can  doubt  that  all 
improbable  and  unverifiable  traditional  knowledge  of 
all  kinds  wiU  make  way  for  the  established  facts  of 
science  and  history  when  these  last  reach  it  in  their 
onward  movement?  It  may  be  remarked  that  he  now 
speaks  of  science  more  respectfully  than  of  old*     I 
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snppoBe  this  essay  was  of  later  date  than  ^'Beauty,'' 
or  ^^Blusions."  But  aocidental  circumstances  made 
such  confusion  in  the  strata  of  Emerson's  published 
thought  that  one  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  a 
sentence  came  from  the  older  or  the  newer  layer. 

We  come  to  "Considerations  by  the  Way."  The 
common-sense  side  of  Emerson's  mind  has  so  much  in 
common  with  the  plain  practical  inteUigenoe  of  Frank- 
lin that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  the  philosopher  of  the 
nineteenth  century  quoting  the  philosopher  of  the 
eighteenth. 

^'Franklin  said,  *  Mankind  are  veiy  saperficial  and  das- 
tardly: they  begin  upon  a  thing,  but,  meeting  with  a  dif- 
ficulty, they  fly  from  it  discouraged:  but  they  haye  the 
means  if  they  would  employ  them.'  " 

"Shall  we  judge  a  country  by  the  noiajority,  or  by 
the  minority?  By  the  minority,  surely."  Here  we 
haye  the  doctrine  of  the  "saying  remnant,"  which  we 
haye  since  recognized  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  well- 
remembered  lecture.  Our  republican  philosopher  is 
clearly  enough  outspoken  on  this  noiatter  of  1^  vox 
populi, 

'^Leaye  this  hypocritical  prating  about  the  masses. 
Masses  are  mde,  lame,  unmade,  pernicious  in  their  de- 
mands, and  need  not  to  be  flattered,  but  to  be  schooled. 
I  wish  not  to  concede  anything  to  them,  but  to  tame, 
drill,  diyide,  and  break  them  up,  and  dnw  indiyidoals 
out  of  them." 

Per^  Bouhours  asked  a  question  about  the  Germans 
which  found  its  answer  in  due  time.  After  reading 
what  Emerson  says  about  "the  masses,"  one  is  tempted 
to  ask  whether  a  philosopher  can  oyer  haye  "a  constit- 
uency" and  be  elected  to  Congress?  Certainly  the 
essay  just  quoted  from  would  not  make  a  very  promis- 
ing campaign  document. 
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PerhapB  there  was  no  great  necessity  for  Emerson's 
returning  to  the  suhject  of  Beauty,  to  which  he  had 
deyoted  a  chajiter  of  ^^Natore,"  and  of  which  he  had 
so  often  discoursed  incidentally.  But  he  says  so  many 
things  worth  reading  in  the  essay  thus  entitled  in  ^^The 
Conduct  of  Life,"  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselyes 
about  repetitions.  The  essay  is  satirical  and  poetical 
rather  than  philosophical.  Satirical  when  he  speaks 
of  science  with  something  of  that  old  feeling  betrayed 
by  his  brother  Charles  when  he  was  writing  in  1828; 
poetical  in  the  flight  of  imagination  witii  which  he 
enliyens,  entertains,  stimulates,  inspires,  — or  as  some 
may  prefer  to  say,  — amuses  his  listeners  and  readers. 

The  reader  must  decide  which  of  these  efEects  is 
produced  by  the  following  passage:  — 

'^The  feat  of  the  imagination  is  in  showing  the  oonyert- 
ibility  of  everything  into  eyery  other  thing.  Facts  which 
had  neyer  before  left  their  stark  common-sense  suddenly 
figure  as  Elensinian  mysteries.  My  boots  and  chair  and 
candlestick  are  fairies  in  disguise,  meteors,  and  constella- 
tions. All  the  facts  in  Nature  are  nomis  of  the  intellect, 
and  make  the  grammar  of  the  eternal  language.  Every 
word  has  a  doable,  treble,  or  centuple  use  and  meaning. 
What !  has  my  stove  and  pepper-pot  a  false  bottom  ?  I 
cry  you  mercy,  good  shoe-box !  I  did  not  know  you  were 
a  jewel-case.  Chaff  and  dust  begin  to  sparkle,  and  are 
clothed  about  with  immortality.  And  there  is  a  joy  in 
perceiving  the  representative  or  symbolic  character  of  a 
fact,  which  no  bwe  fact  or  event  can  ever  give.  There 
are  no  days  so  memorable  as  those  which  vibrated  to  some 
stroke  of  the  imagination." 

One  is  reminded  of  various  things  in  reading  this 
sentence.  An  oimce  of  alcohol,  or  a  few  whiffs  from 
an  opium-pipe,  may  easily  make  a  day  memorable  by 
bringing  on  this  imaginative  delirium,  which  is  apt, 
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if  often  repeated,  to  run  into  visions  of  rodents  and 
reptiles.  A  coarser  satirist  than  Emerson  indulged 
his  fancy  in  ** Meditations  on  a  Broomstick,"  which 
My  Lady  Berkeley  heard  seriously  and  to  edification. 
Meditations  on  a  "  Shoe-box '*  are  less  promising,  but 
nodoubt  something  could  be  made  of  it.  A  poet  must 
select,  and  if  he  stoops  too  low  he  cannot  lift  the  ob- 
ject he  would  fain  idealize. 

The  habitual  readers  of  Emerson  do  not  mind  an 
occasional  over-statement,  extravagance,  paradox,  ec- 
centricity; they  find  them  amusing  and  not  mislead- 
ing. But  the  accountants,  for  whom  two  and  two 
always  make  four,  come  upon  one  of  these  passages 
and  shut  the  book  up  as  wanting  in  sanity.  Without 
a  certain  sensibility  to  the  humorous,  no  one  should 
venture  upon  Emerson.  If  he  had  seen  the  lecturer's 
smile  as  he  delivered  one  of  his  playful  statements  of 
a  runaway  truth,  fact  unhorsed  by  imagination,  some- 
times by  wit,  or  humor,  he  would  have  found  a  mean- 
ing in  his  words  which  the  featureless  printed  page 
could  never  show  him. 

The  essay  on  Illusions  has  little  which  we  have 
not  met  widi,  or  shall  not  find  repeating  itseU  in  the 
poems. 

During  this  period  Emerson  contributed  many  arti- 
cles in  prose  and  verse  to  **The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  and 
several  to  *^The  Dial,"  a  second  periodical  of  that 
name,  published  in  Cincinnati.  Some  of  these  have 
been,  or  will  be,  elsewhere  referred  to. 
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1863-1868,    Mr.  60-65, 

«<Eoston  Hymn."  — "Voluntaries." —  Other  Poems.  — "May- 
Day  and  Ot^her  Pieces/' — Remarkfi  at  the  Funeral  Serriees 
for  Abraham  Linooln,  —  Essay  on  Feman  Poetrjr  —  Remarks 
at  the  Organization  of  the  Free  Religioua  Association. — 
**  Progfeas  of  CtUture*"  Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Har?ai?d  University.  —  Course  of  Lectures  ia  Phil- 
adelpbia^ — The  Degree  of  IX.  D.  conferred  upon  Emersoa 
hj  Harvard  Uniyerait^.  —  '*  Terminus," 

The  *^ Boston  Hymn"  was  read  by  Emerson  in  the 
Music  Hall,  on  the  fii*st  day  of  January,  1863.  It  is 
a  rough  piece  of  verse,  but  noble  from  beginning  to 
end.  One  verse  of  it,  beginning  "  Pay  ransom  to  the 
owner,"  has  been  already  quoted [  the^  are  tie  three 
that  precede  it :  — 

**  I  cause  from  every  creature 

His  proper  good  to  flow  t 

As  much  as  he  is  and  doeth^ 

So  much  shall  he  bestow. 

"  But  laying  bands  on  another 
To  coin  his  labor  and  sweat, 
He  goes  in  pawn  to  his  victim  ^ 

For  eternal  years  in  debt, 

"  To^ay  unbind  the  captive, 
So  only  are  ye  unbouud  ; 
lift  up  a  people  from  the  dnst. 
Trump  ol  their  reecuc,  sound  I  " 
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*^  Voluntaries,"  published  in  the  same  year  in  '^The 
Atlantio  Monthly,"  is  more  dithyrambic  in  its  mea- 
sure and  of  a  more  Pindaric  eleyation  than  the  plain 
song  of  the  "Boston  Hymn." 

**  But  best  befriended  of  the  God 
He  who,  in  evil  tunes. 
Warned  by  an  inward  voioe. 
Heeds  not  the  darkness  and  the  dread. 
Biding  by  his  rule  and  choice, 
Feeling  only  the  fiery  thread 
Leading  over  heroic  ground, 
Walled  with  mortal  terror  round. 
To  the  aim  which  him  allores, 
And  the  sweet  heaven  his  deed  seonzeB. 
Peril  around,  all  else  appalling. 
Cannon  in  front  and  leaden  rain. 
Him  Duty  through  the  clarion  calling 
To  the  van  called  not  in  yain.** 

It  is  in  this  poem  that  we  find  the  lines  which,  a 
moment  after  they  were  written,  seemed  as  if  they 
had  been  oarved  on  marble  for  a  thousand  years:  — 

**  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 
So  near  is  €rod  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  T%ou  mtMt, 
The  youth  replies,  /  can,** 

''  Saadi "  was  published  in  ''  The  Atlantio  Monthly  " 
in  1864,  "MyGhirden"inl866,  "Terminus "in  1867. 
In  the  same  year  these  last  poems  with  many  others 
were  collected  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  "May-Day 
and  Other  Pieces."  The  general  headings  of  these 
poems  are  as  follows:  May-Day;  The  Adirondacs; 
Occasional  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces;  Nature  and 
Life;  Elements;  Quatrains;  Translations.  Some  of 
these  poems,  which  were  written  at  long  intervals, 
have  been  referred  to  in  previous  pages.     "The  Adi- 
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Tondaos "  is  a  pleasant  nanative,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared for  its  poetical  character  with  *^May-Day," 
one  passage  from  which,  beginning, 

**  I  saw  the  bad-orowned  Spring  go  f  orth," 

is  sorpassingly  imaginative  and  beantifol.  In  this 
volume  will  be  found  "Brahma/*  "Days,"  and  others 
which  are  well  known  to  all  readers  of  poetry. 

Emerson's  delineations  of  character  are  remarkable 
for  high-relief  and  sharp-cut  lines.  In  his  Bemarks 
at  the  Funeral  Services  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  held 
in  Concord,  April  19,  1865,  he  drew  the  portrait  of 
the  homespun-robed  chief  of  the  republic  with  equal 
breadth  and  deUcacr^:  — 

''Here  was  place  for  no  holiday  magistrate,  no  fair- 
weather  saUor ;  the  new  pilot  was  hurried  to  the  helm  in 
a  tornado.  In  four  years,  —  four  years  of  battle-days,  — 
his  endurance,  his  fertility  of  resources,  his  magnanimity, 
were  sorely  tried  and  never  fomid  wanting.  There,  by 
his  courage,  his  justice,  his  even  temper,  his  fertile  coun- 
sel, his  humanity,  he  stood  a  heroic  figure  in  the  centre  of 
a  heroic  epoch.  He  is  the  true  history  of  the  American 
people  in  his  time.  Step  by  step  he  walked  before  them; 
slow  with  their  slowness,  quickening  his  march  by  theirs, 
the  true  representative  of  this  continent ;  an  entirely  pub- 
lic man;  father  of  his  comitry;  the  pulse  of  twenty  mil- 
lions throbbing  in  his  heart,  the  thought  of  their  minds 
articulated  by  his  tongae.'' 

In  his  Bemarks  at  the  Organization  of  the  Free 
Beligious  Association,  Emerson  stated  his  leading 
thought  about  religion  in  a  very  succinct  and  suffi- 
ciently "transcendental''  way:  intelligibly  for  those 
who  wish  to  understand  him;  mystically  to  those  who 
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do  not  accept  or  wish  to  accept  the  doctrine  shadowed 
forth  in  his  poem,  ^^The  Sphinx." 

^Ab  soon  as  eveiy  man  is  apprised  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence within  his  own  mind,  — -  is  apprised  that  the  perfect 
hiw  of  duty  corresponds  with  the  hvws  of  chemistry,  of 
yegetation,  of  astronomy,  as  &ce  to  face  in  a  glass;  that 
the  hasis  of  dnty,  the  order  of  society,  the  power  of  char- 
acter, the  wealth  of  coltore,  the  perfection  of  taste,  all 
draw  their  essence  from  this  moral  sentiment;  then  we 
have  a  religion  that  exalts,  that  commands  all  the  social 
and  all  the  priyate  action.'' 

Nothing  could  be  more  wholesome  in  a  meeting  of 
creed-killers  than  the  suggestive  remark,  — 

^What  I  expected  to  find  here  was,  some  practical 
suggestions  by  which  we  were  to  reanimate  and  reorganise 
for  ourselves  the  true  Church,  the  pure  worship.  Pore 
doctrine  always  bears  fruit  in  pure  benefits.  It  is  only 
by  good  works,  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  active  duty,  that 
worship  finds  expression.  .  .  .  The  interests  that  grow 
out  of  a  meeting  like  this  should  bind  us  with  new 
strength  to  the  old  eternal  duties." 

In  a  later  address  before  the  same  association,  Em- 
erson says:  — 

'^I  object,  of  course,  to  the  claim  of  miraculoos  dispen- 
sation,—  certainly  not  to  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
If  you  are  childish  and  exhibit  your  saint  as  a  worker  of 
wonders,  a  thaumaturgist,  I  am  repelled.  That  claim 
takes  his  teachings  out  of  nature,  and  permits  official  and 
arbitrary  senses  to  be  grafted  on  the  teachings." 

The  "Progress  of  Culture  "  was  delivered  as  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  oration  just  thirty  years  after  his  first  ad- 
dress before  the  same  society.  It  is  very  instructive 
to  compare  the  two  orations  written  at  the  interval  of 
a  whole  generation :  one  in  1837,  at  the  a^  of  thirty- 
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four;  the  otiher  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  sixiy-foor. 
Both  are  hopeful,  bnt  the  second  is  more  sanguine 
than  the  first.  He  recounts  what  he  considers  the 
recent  gains  of  the  reforming  movement:  — 

^^Obserre  the  marked  ethical  quality  of  the  imioyations 
urged  or  adopted.  The  new  claim  of  woman  to  a  politi- 
cal status  is  itself  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  civiliza- 
tion which  has  given  her  a  civil  status  new  in  history. 
Now  that  by  the  increased  humanity  of  law  she  controls 
her  property,  she  inevitably  takes  the  next  step  to  her 
share  in  power.'' 

He  enumerates  many  other  gains,  from  the  war  or 
from  the  growth  of  intelligence,  —  **  All,  one  may  say, 
in  a  high  degree  revolntionaiy,  teaching  nations  the 
taking  of  governments  into  their  own  hands,  and 
superseding  kings." 

He  repeats  some  of  his  fundamental  formuLe. 

''The  foundation  of  culture,  as  of  character,  is  at  last 
the  moral  sentiment." 

''Great  men  are  they  who  see  that  spiritual  is  stronger 
than  any  material  force,  that  thoughts  rule  the  world." 

"Periodicity,  reaction,  are  laws  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
matter." 

And  most  encouraging  it  is  to  read  in  1884  what 
was  written  in  1867, — especially  in  the  view  of 
future  possibilities  :  — 

^'Bad  kings  and  governors  help  us,  if  only  they  are 
bad  enough."  Non  tali  awdlio^  we  ezdaim,  with  a 
shudder  of  remembrance,  and  are  very  glad  to  read 
these  concluding  words :  *'I  read  the  promise  of  better 
times  and  of  greater  men." 

In  the  year  1866,  Emerson  reached  the  age  which 
used  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  "grand  climacteric."    In 
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that  year  Harvard  Universily  oonf erred  npon  liim  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  highest  honor  in  its  gift. 
In  that  same  year,  having  left  home  on  one  of  his 
last  lecturing  trips,  he  met  his  son,  Dr.  Edward 
Waldo  Emerson,  at  the  Brevoort  House,  in  New 
York.  Then,  and  in  that  place,  he  read  to  his  son 
the  poem  afterwards  published  in  ^^The  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  and  in  his  second  volume,  under  the  title 
^'Terminus."  This  was  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Emer- 
son recognized  the  fact  that  his  father  felt  himself 
growing  old.  The  thought,  which  must  have  been 
long  shaping  itself  in  the  father's  mind,  had  been  so 
far  from  betraying  itself  that  it  was  a  shock  to  the 
son  to  hear  it  plainly  avowed.  The  poem  is  one  of 
his  noblest;  he  could  not  fold  his  robes  about  him 
with  more  of  serene  dignily  than  in  these  solemn  lines. 
The  reader  may  remember  that  one  passage  from  it 
has  been  quoted  for  a  particular  purpose,  but  here  is 
the  whole  poem:  — 

TEKmNUa 

It  IB  time  to  be  old, 

To  take  in  sail:  — 

The  god  of  bonnds, 

Who  sets  to  seas  a  shore, 

Came  to  me  in  his  ftital  rounds. 

And  said  :  "  No  more  t 

No  farther  shoot 

Thy  broad  ambitious  branches,  and  thy  root 

Fanoy  departs :  no  more  inyent ; 

Contract  thy  firmament 

To  compass  of  a  tent. 

There 's  not  enough  for  this  and  that, 

Make  thy  option  which  of  two  ; 

Economise  the  fiuling  riyer. 

Not  the  less  revere  the  Giver, 
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Leaye  the  many  and  hold  the  few. 

l^ely  wiae  aooept  the  temiBi 

Soften  the  fall  with  waxy  foot ; 

A  little  whHe 

Still  plan  and  amile, 

Andy  —  faolt  of  noyel  germs,  — 

Matue  the  nnfallen  fruit. 

Cnrse,  if  then  wilt,  thy  siroB, 

Bad  husbands  of  their  fires, 

Who,  when  they  gave  thee  breath. 

Failed  to  bequeath 

The  needful  sinew  stark  as  onoe. 

The  Baiesark  marrow  to  thy  bonesy 

But  left  a  legacy  of  ebbing  yeins, 

Inconstant  heat  and  nerveless  reins,  — 

Amid  the  Muses,  left  thee  deaf  and  dnmb^ 

Amid  the  gladiators,  halt  and  numb." 

As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale 
I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time, 
1  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail. 
Obey  the  Toioe  at  eye  obeyed  at  prime  : 
^  Lowly  faithful,  banish  fear. 
Bight  onward  driye  unharmed  ; 
The  port,  well  worth  tiie  cruise,  is  near, 
And  eyery  waye  is  charmed." 
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1868-1873.    mi.  66-70. 

LeotoTM  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Intelleet — PaUioa- 
tioa  of  <<  Society  and  Solitade/'  Contents  :  Society  and  Soli- 
tude ;  Ciyilization ;  Ait ;  Eloquence ;  Domestic  Life ;  Farm- 
ing ;  Works  and  Days ;  Books ;  Clnbs  ;  Courage;  Success ; 
Old  Age.  —  Other  Literary  Labors.  —  Visit  to  California. — 
Burning  of  bis  House,  and  the  Story  of  its  Rebuilding. — 
Third  Visit  to  Europe.  —  His  Reception  at  Concord  on  his 
Return. 

DuBiNG  three  suoeessive  years,  1868,  1869,  1870, 
Emerson  deliyered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Harvard 
Universily  on  the  ^^Natural  History  of  the  Intellect.'' 
These  lectures,  as  I  am  told  by  Dr.  Emerson,  cost 
him  a  great  deal  of  labor,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  been  collected  or  reported.  They  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  in  an  extract 
from  Plrofessor  Thayer's  "Western  Journey  ¥rith  Mr, 
Emerson."  He  is  there  reported  as  saying  that  he 
cared  very  little  for  metaphysics.  It  is  very  certain 
that  he  makes  hardly  any  use  of  the  ordinary  terms 
employed  by  metaphysicians.  If  he  does  not  hold  the 
words  "subject  and  object,"  with  their  adjectives,  in 
the  same  contempt  that  Mr.  Buskin  shows  for  them, 
he  very  rarely  employs  either  of  these  expressions. 
Once  he  ventures  on  the  not  me^  but  in  the  main  he 
uses  plain  English  handles  for  the  few  metaphysical 
tools  he  has  occasion  to  employ. 

"Society  and  Solitude"  was  published  in  1870. 
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The  first  essay  in  the  volume  bears  the  same  name  as 
the  volume  itself. 

In  this  first  essay,  Emerson  is  very  fair  to  the  an- 
tagonistic daims  of  solitary  and  social  life.  He  rec- 
ognizes the  organic  necessity  of  solitude.  We  are 
driven  "as  ¥rith  whips  into  the  desert."  But  there  is 
danger  in  this  seclusion.  "Now  and  then  a  man  ex- 
quisitely made  can  live  alone,  and  must;  but  coop  up 
most  men  and  you  undo  them.  .  .  .  Here  again,  as  so 
often.  Nature  delights  to  put  us  between  extreme  an- 
tagonisms, and  our  safely  is  in  the  skill  with  which 
we  keep  the  diagonal  line.  •  .  .  The  conditions  are 
met,  if  we  keep  our  independence,  yet  do  not  lose  our 
sympathy." 

The  essay  on  Civilization  is  pleasing,  putting  famil- 
iar facts  in  a  very  agreeable  way.  The  framed  or 
stone  house  in  place  of  the  cave  or  the  camp,  the 
building  of  roads,  the  change  from  war,  hunting,  and 
pasturage  to  agriculture,  the  division  of  labor,  the 
skilful  combinations  of  civil  government,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  through  the  press,  are  well-worn  sub- 
jects which  he  treats  agreeably,  if  not  with  special 
brilliancy:  — 

'^  Right  position  of  woman  in  the  State  is  another  in- 
dex. .  .  .  Place  the  sexes  in  right  relations  of  mataal 
respect,  and  a  severe  morality  gives  that  essential  charm 
to  woman  which  educates  all  that  is  delicate,  poetic,  and 
self-sacrificing;  breeds  courtesy  and  learning,  conversation 
and  wit,  in  her  rough  mate;  so  that  I  have  thought  a  suf- 
ficient measure  of  civilization  is  the  influence  of  good 
women.** 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  one  paragraph  for  a 
reason  which  my  reader  will  readily  understand,  and 
I  trust  look  upon  good-naturedly:  — 
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''Hie  flhipy  in  its  latest  complete  equipment,  is  an 
abridgment  and  compend  of  a  motion's  arts:  the  ship 
steered  bj  compass  and  chart,  longitude  reckoned  by  lunar 
obseryation  and  bj  chronometer,  driyen  by  steam ;  and  in 
wildest  sea-mountains,  at  yast  distances  &om  home,  — 

**  *  The  pulses  of  her  iron  heart 

Go  beating  through  the  storm.' " 

I  oaxmot  be  wrong,  it  seems  to  me,  in  supposing  those 
two  lines  to  be  an  incorrect  rersion  of  these  two  from 
a  poem  of  my  own  called  ^^The  Steamboat: "  — 

**  The  beating  of  her  restless  heart 
Still  soonding  through  the  storm.  ** 

It  is  never  safe  to  quote  poetry  from  memory,  at 
least  while  the  writer  lires,  for  he  is  ready  to  ^'oavil 
an  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair"  where  his  rerses  are 
concerned.  But  extreme  accuracy  was  not  one  of 
Emerson's  special  gifts,  and  vanity  whispers  to  the 
misrepresented  versifier  that 

't  is  better  to  be  quoted  wrong 
Than  to  be  quoted  not  at  all. 

This  essay  of  Emerson's  is  irradiated  by  a  single 
precept  that  is  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  that 
which  Juvenal  says  came  from  heaven.  How  could 
the  man  in  whose  thought  such  a  meteoric  expression 
suddenly  announced  itself  fail  to  recognize  it  as  di- 
vine ?  It  is  not  strange  that  he  repeats  it  on  the  page 
next  the  one  where  we  first  see  it.  Not  having  any 
golden  letters  to  print  it  in,  I  will  underscore  it  for 
italics,  and  doubly  underscore  it  in  the  second  extract 
for  small  capitals :  — 

''Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  in  every  instance 
of  his  labor,  to  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  gtavj  and  see  Ids  chore 
done  by  the  gods  themselves." 
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^^'It  was  a  great  mstnietion, '  said  a  saint  in  Crom- 
well's war,  Hhat  the  best  courages  are  but  beams  of  the 
Almighty.'  HrroH  toub  wagon  to  a  stab.  Let  us  not 
fag  in  paltry  works  which  serve  onr  pot  and  bag  alone. 
Let  us  not  lie  and  steal.  No  god  will  help.  We  shall 
find  all  their  teams  going  the  other  way,  — Charles's 
Wain,  Great  Bear,  Orion,  Leo,  Hercules;  every  god  will 
leave  us.  Work  rather  for  those  interests  which  the  di- 
vinities honor  and  promote,  —  justice,  love,  freedom, 
knowledge,  utility." 

Charles's  Wain  and  the  Great  Bear,  he  should  have 
been  reminded,  are  the  same  constellation;  the  Dip^ 
per  is  what  our  people  often  call  it,  and  the  eounixy 
folk  all  know  *'the  pinters,"  which  guide  their  eyes 
to  the  North  Star. 

I  find  in  the  essay  on  Art  many  of  the  thoughts 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Emerson's  poem,  '*The 
Problem."    It  will  be  enough  to  cite  these  passages:  — 

'^We  feel  in  seeing  a  noble  building  which  rhymes  well, 
as  we  do  in  hearing  a  perfect  song,  that  it  is  spiritually 
organic ;  that  is,  had  a  necessity  in  nature  for  being ;  was 
one  of  the  possible  forms  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  is  now 
only  discovered  and  executed  by  the  artist,  not  arbitrarily 
composed  by  him.  And  so  every  genuine  work  of  art  has 
as  much  reason  for  being  as  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

'^The  niad  of  Homer,  the  songs  of  David,  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus,  the  Doric  temples,  the 
Gothic  cathedrals,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  all  and  each 
were  made  not  for  sport,  but  in  grave  earnest,  in  tears  and 
smiles  of  suffering  and  loving  men.   .   .   • 

'^The  Gothic  cathedrals  were  built  when  the  builder 
and  the  priest  and  the  people  were  overpowered  by  their 
faith.     Love  and  fear  laid  every  stone.   •   •  • 

^Our  arts  are  happy  hits.  We  are  like  the  musician 
on  the  lake,  whose  melody  is  sweeter  than  he  knows." 

The  discourse  on  Eloquence  is  more  systematic, 
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more  professorial,  than  many  of  the  others.  A  few 
brief  extracts  will  give  the  key  to  its  general  pur- 
port:— 

^Eloquence  must  be  gronnded  on  the  phunest  narrative. 
Af terwards,  it  may  warm  itself  until  it  exhales  symbols 
of  eyery  kind  and  color,  speaks  only  through  the  most 
poetic  forms ;  but,  first  and  last,  it  must  still  be  at  bot- 
tom a  biblical  statement  of  fact.  .  .   . 

''He  who  will  train  himself  to  mastery  in  this  science 
of  persuasion  must  lay  the  emphasis  of  education,  not  on 
popular  arts,  but  on  character  and  insight.   .   .   • 

''The  highest  platform  of  eloquence  is  the  moral  sen- 
timent. .   •   . 

"Its  great  masters  .  .  .  were  graye  men,  who  pre- 
ferred their  integrity  to  their  talent,  and  esteemed  that 
object  for  which  they  toiled,  whether  the  prosperity  of 
their  country,  or  the  laws,  or  a  reformation,  or  Uher^  of 
speech  or  of  the  press,  or  letters,  or  morals,  as  aboye  the 
whole  world  and  themselyes  also." 

"  Domestic  Life  "  begins  with  a  picture  of  childhood 
so  charming  that  it  sweetens  all  the  good  counsel 
which  follows  like  honey  round  the  rim  of  the  goblet 
which  holds  some  tonic  draught:  — 

"Welcome  to  the  parents  the  puny  straggler,  strong  in 
his  weakness,  his  little  arms  more  irresistible  than  the  sol- 
dier's, his  lips  touched  with  persuasion  which  Chatham 
and  Pericles  in  manhood  had  not.  His  unaffected  lamen- 
tations when  he  lifts  up  his  yoice  on  high,  or,  more  heau- 
tifal,  the  sobbing  child,  — the  face  all  liquid  grief,  as  he 
tries  to  swallow  Ids  yaxation,  —  soften  all  hearts  to  pity, 
and  to  mirthfiil  and  clamorous  compassion.  Hie  small 
despot  asks  so  little  that  all  reason  and  all  nature  are  on 
his  side.  His  ignorance  is  more  charming  than  all  know- 
ledge, and  his  little  sins  more  bewitching  than  any  yirtue. 
His  flesh  is  angel's  flesh,  all  aliye.  .  .  .  All  day,  between 
his  three  or  four  sleeps,  he  cooes  like  a  pigeon-house,  sput- 
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ten  and  span  and  pats  on  his  faces  of  importance;  and 
when  he  fasts,  the  little  Pharisee  fails  not  to  sonnd  his 
tnimpet  before  him/' 

Emerson  has  favored  his  andienoes  and  readers  with 
what  he  knew  about  Farming.  Dr.  Emerson  tells 
me  that  this  discourse  was  read  as  an  address  before 
the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  and  printed  in 
the  ^^Transactions"  of  that  association.  He  soon 
found  out  that  the  hoe  and  the  spade  were  not  the 
tools  he  was  meant  to  work  with,  but  he  had  some 
general  ideas  about  farming  which  he  expressed  very 
happily:  — 

^^The  fanner's  office  is  precise  and  important,  bat  70a 
mast  not  try  to  paint  him  in  rose-color ;  yon  cannot  make 
pretty  compliments  to  fate  and  gravitation,  whose  minis- 
ter he  is.  ••  •  This  hard  work  will  always  be  done  by  one 
kind  of  man ;  not  by  scheming  speculators,  nor  by  soldiers, 
nor  professors,  nor  readers  of  Tennyson ;  bat  by  men  of  en- 
durance, deep-chested,  long-winded,  tough,  slow  and  sare, 
and  timely.  ** 

Emerson's  chemistry  and  physiology  are  not  pro- 
found, but  they  are  correct  enough  to  make  a  fine 
richly  colored  poetical  picture  in  his  imaginative  pres- 
entation. He  tells  the  commonest  facts  so  as  to  make 
them  almost  a  surprise:  — 

*^By  drainage  we  went  down  to  a  sabsoil  we  did  not 
know,  and  haye  found  there  is  a  Concord  under  old  Con- 
cord, which  we  are  now  getting  the  best  crops  from ;  a 
Middlesex  under  Middlesex;  and,  in  fine,  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  basement  stoiy  more  valuable  and  that 
promises  to  pay  a  better  rent  than  all  the  saperstructare.'* 

In  ^' Works  and  Days  "  there  is  much  good  reading, 
but  I  will  call  attention  to  one  or  two  points  only,  as 
having  a  slight  special  interest  of  their  own.     The 
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first  is  the  boldness  of  Emerson's  assertions  and  pre* 
dictions  in  matters  belonging  to  science  and  art. 
Thus,  he  speaks  of  '^the  transfusion  of  the  blood,  — 
which,  in  Paris,  it  was  claimed,  enables  a  man  to 
change  his  blood  as  often  as  his  linen! "  And  once 
more, — 

^'We  are  to  have  the  balloon  yet,  and  the  next  war  will 
be  fought  in  the  air." 

Possibly;  but  it  is  perhaps  as  safe  to  predict  that  it 
will  be  fought  on  wheels;  the  soldiers  on  bicycles,  the 
officers  on  tricycles. 

The  other  point  I  have  marked  is  that  we  find  in 
this  essay  a  prose  version  of  the  fine  poem  printed  in 
''May-Day  "  under  the  title  ''Days."  I  shall  refer  to 
this  more  particularly  hereafter. 

It  is  wronging  the  essay  on  Books  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  it.  It  is  all  an  extract,  taken  from  years 
of  thought  in  the  lonely  study  and  the  public  libraries. 
If  I  commit  the  wrong  I  hare  spoken  of,  it  is  under 
protest  against  myself.  Every  word  of  this  essay 
deserves  careful  reading.  But  here  are  a  few  sen- 
tences I  have  selected  for  the  reader's  consideration :  — 

"There  are  books;  and  it  is  practicable  to  read  them 
because  they  are  so  few.   .  .  . 

'^I  visit  occasionally  the  Cambridge  library,  and  I  can 
seldom  go  there  without  renewing  the  conviction  that  the 
best  of  it  all  is  already  within  the  four  walls  of  my  study 
at  home.  .   •  . 

"The  three  practical  rules  which  I  have  to  offer  are, 
1.  Never  read  any  book  that  is  not  a  year  old.  2.  Never 
read  any  but  famed  books.  3.  Never  read  any  but  what 
you  like,  or,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  — 

**  *  No  profit  goes  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  ; 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  yon  most  affect*  ** 
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Emerson  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  oonyersation 
in  his  essay  on  Clubs,  but  nothing  veiy  notable  on 
the  special  subject  of  the  essay.  Perhaps  his  diaiy 
would  have  something  of  interest  with  reference  to  the 
Saturday  Qub,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which, 
in  fact,  formed  itself  around  him  as  a  nucleus,  and 
which  he  attended  very  r^ularly.  But  he  was  not 
given  to  personalities,  and  among  the  men  of  genius 
and  of  talent  whom  he  met  there  no  one  was  quieter, 
but  none  saw  and  heard  and  remembered  more.  He 
was  hardly  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called  a 
"dubable ''  man,  yet  he  enjoyed  the  meetings  in  his 
still  way,  or  he  would  never  have  come  from  Concord 
so  regularly  to  attend  them.  He  gives  two  good  rea- 
sons for  the  existence  of  a  dub  like  that  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking:  — 

''I  need  onfy  hint  the  value  of  the  club  for  bringing 
masters  in  their  several  arts  to  compare  and  expand  their 
views,  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  these  points,  and 
so  that  their  united  opinion  shall  have  its  just  inflaence 
on  public  questions  of  education  and  politics.   .  .  . 

'^A  principal  purpose  also  is  the  hospitality  of  the 
club,  as  a  means  of  receiving  a  worthy  foreigner  with 
mntoal  advantage. '' 

I  do  not  think  ^^publio  questions  of  education  and 
politics  "  were  very  prominent  at  the  social  meetings 
of  the  Saturday  Club,  but  ^* worthy  foreigners,"  and 
now  and  then  one  not  so  worthy,  added  variety  to 
the  meetings  of  the  company,  which  included  a  wide 
range  of  talents  and  callings. 

All  that  Emerson  has  to  say  about  Courage  is 
worth  listening  to,  for  he  was  a  truly  brave  man  in 
that  sphere  of  action  where  there  are  more  cowards 
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than  are  found  in  the  batde-field.  He  spoke  his  con- 
victions fearlessly;  he  carried  the  spear  of  Ithnriel, 
bnt  he  wore  no  breastplate  save  that  which  protects 

him 

**  Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  troth  his  utmost  skill." 

He  mentions  three  qualities  as  attracting  the  wonder 
and  reverence  of  mankind:  1.  Disinterestedness;  2. 
Practical  Power;  8.  Courage.  '^  I  need  not  show  how 
much  it  is  esteemed,  for  the  people  give  it  the  first 
rank.  They  forgive  eveiything  to  it.  •  •  •  And  any 
man  who  puts  his  life  in  peril  in  a  cause  which  is  es- 
teemed becomes  the  darling  of  all  men."  There  are 
good  and  inspiriting  lessons  for  young  and  old  in  this 
essay  or  lecture,  which  closes  with  the  spirited  ballad 
of  *' George  Nidiver,"  written  *^by  a  lady  to  whom  all 
the  particulars  of  the  fact  are  exactly  known.'' 

Men  will  read  any  essay  or  listm  to  any  lecture 
which  has  for  its  subject,  like  the  one  now  before  me, 
^Success."  Emerson  complains  of  the  same  things 
in  America  which  Carlyle  groaned  over  in  England: 

^We  countenance  each  other  in  this  life  of  show,  puf- 
fing, advertisement,  and  mannfactore  of  public  opinion; 
and  excellence  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  hunger  for  sudden 
performance  and  praise.  .  .   . 

'^Now,  though  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  reader 
will  assent  to  all  my  propositions,  yet  I  think  we  shall 
agree  inmyfirst  rule  for  success,  — that  we  shall  drop  the 
brag  and  the  advertisement  and  take  Michael  Angelo's 
course,  Ho  confide  in  one's  self  and  be  something  of  worth 
and  value.  *  ** 

Beading  about  Success  is  after  all  very  much  like 
reading  in  old  books  of  alchemy.  ^^How  not  to  do 
it,"  is  the  lesson  of  all  the  books  and  treatises.  Gcber 
and  Albertus  Magnus,  Boger  Bacon  and  Baymond 
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Lully,  and  tihe  whole  crew  of  pauperes  akumistoRj 
all  give  the  most  elaborate  directioiis  showing  their 
student  how  to  fail  in  transmuting  Saturn  into  Luna 
and  Sol  and  making  a  billionaire  of  himself.  '^Suc- 
cess "  in  its  vulgar  sense — the  gaining  of  money  and 
position — is  not  to  be  reached  by  following  the  rules 
of  an  instructor.  Our  ^^  self-made  men,"  who  goyem 
the  country  by  their  wealth  and  influence,  have  found 
their  place  by  adapting  themselves  to  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  not  by 
studying  the  broad  maxims  of  ^^Poor  Bichard,"  or  any 
other  moraUst  or  economist.  For  such  as  these  is 
meant  the  cheap  cynical  saying  quoted  by  Emerson, 
^^JRien  ne  reussU  mieux  que  le  st^ccea." 

But  this  is  not  the  aim  and  end  of  Emerson's  teach- 
ing:— 

^I  fear  the  popular  notion  of  success  stands  in  direct 
opposition  in  all  points  to  the  real  and  wholesome  success. 
One  adores  public  opinion,  the  other  private  opinion;  one 
fame,  the  otiber  desert;  one  feats,  the  other  humility;  one 
lucre,  the  other  love;  one  monopoly,  and  the  other  hos- 
pitality of  mind.'* 

And  so,  though  there  is  no  alchemy  in  this  lecture, 
it  is  profitable  reading,  assigning  its  true  value  to  the 
sterling  gold  of  character,  the  gaining  of  which  is  true 
success,  as  against  the  brazen  idol  of  the  market-place. 

The  essay  on  Old  Age  has  a  special  value  from 
its  containing  two  personal  reminiscences:  one  of  the 
venerable  Josiah  Quincy,  a  brief  mention;  the  other 
the  detailed  record  of  a  visit  in  the  year  1825,  Emer- 
son being  then  twenty-two  years  old,  to  ex-President 
John  Adams,  soon  after  the  election  of  his  son  to  the 
Presidency.  It  is  enough  to  allude  to  these,  which 
every  reader  will  naturally  turn  to  first  of  all. 
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But  many  thoughts  worth  gathering  are  dropped 
along  these  pages.  He  reoonnts  the  benefits  of  age; 
the  periloos  capes  and  shoals  it  has  weathered;  the 
&ot  that  a  soooess  more  or  less  signifies  little,  so  that 
the  old  man  may  go  below  his  own  mark  with  impa- 
nity;  the  feeling  that  he  has  fonnd  expression,  — tibat 
his  condition,  in  particular  and  in  general,  allows  the 
utterance  of  his  mind;  the  pleasure  of  completing  his 
secular  affairs,  leaving  all  in  the  best  posture  for  the 
future:  — 

^When  life  has  been  well  spent,  age  is  a  loss  of  what 
it  can  well  spare,  —  muscular  strength,  organic  instincts, 
gross  bulk,  and  works  that  belong  to  these.  But  the  cen- 
tral wisdom  which  was  old  in  infancy  is  young  in  four- 
score yean,  and,  droppii^off  obstructions,  leayes  in  hftppy 
subjects  the  mind  purified  and  wise.  I  have  beard  that 
whoeyer  loves  is  in  no  condition  old.  I  hsve  beard  that 
whenever  the  name  of  man  is  spoken,  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality is  announced;  it  cleaves  to  his  constitution. 
The  mode  of  it  baffles  our  wit,  and  no  whisper  comes  to  us 
from  the  other  side.  But  the  inference  from  the  working 
of  intellect,  hiving  knowledge,  hiving  skill,  —  at  the  end 
of  life  just  ready  to  be  bom,  —  affirms  the  inspirations  of 
affection  and  of  the  moral  sentiment." 

Other  literary  labors  of  Emerson  during  this  pe- 
riod were  the  Introduction  to  ^^  Plutarch's  Morals  "  in 
1870,  and  a  Preface  to  William  EUery  Channing's 
poem,  ^^The  Wanderer,"  in  1871.  He  made  a  speech 
at  Howard  University,  Washington,  in  1872. 

In  the  year  1871,  Emerson  made  a  visit  to  Califor- 
nia with  a  very  pleasant  company,  concerning  which 
Mr.  John  M.  Forbes,  one  of  whose  sons  married 
Emerson's  daughter  Edith,  writes  to  me  as  follows. 
Professor  James  B.  Thayer,  to  whom  he  refers,  has 
more  recently  written  and  published  an  account  of  this 
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trip,  from   whidi    some   ezfcracts    will   follow  Mr. 
Forbes'fl  letter :  — 

BosTcnr,  February  6, 1884. 

Mt  dbab  Db.»  — What  little  I  can  give  will  be  of  a 
very  rambling  character. 

One  of  the  first  memories  of  Emerson  which  comes  up  is 
my  meeting  him  on  the  steamboat  at  retnming  from  De- 
troit East.  I  persuaded  him  to  stop  over  at  Niagara, 
which  he  had  never  seen.  We  took  a  carriage  and  droye 
around  the  circuit.  It  was  in  early  smnmer,  perhaps  in 
1848  or  1849.  When  we  came  to  Table  Bock  on  the 
British  side,  our  driver  took  ns  down  on  the  oater  part  of 
the  rock  in  the  carriage.  We  passed  on  by  rail,  and  the 
next  day's  papers  brought  us  the  telegraphic  news  that 
Table  Block  had  fallen  over;  perhaps  we  were  among  the 
last  persons  on  it ! 

About  1871 1  made  up  a  party  for  Califomia,  including 
Mr.  Emerson,  his  daughter  Edith,  and  a  number  of  gay 
young  people.  We  drove  with  B— — >  the  famous  Ver- 
mont coachman,  up  to  the  Geysers,  and  then  made  the 
journey  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  by  wagon  and  on  horse- 
back. I  wish  I  could  give  you  more  than  a  mere  outline 
picture  of  the  sage  at  1^  time.  With  the  thermometer 
at  100^  he  would  sometimes  drive  with  the  bulEalo  robes 
drawn  up  over  his  knees,  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
weather,  gazing  on  the  new  and  grand  scenes  of  mountain 
and  valley  through  which  we  journeyed.  I  especially  re- 
member once,  when  riding  down  the  steep  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, his  reins  hanging  loose,  the  bit  entirely  out  of  the 
horse's  mouth,  without  his  being  aware  that  this  was  an 
unusual  method  of  riding  Pegasus,  so  fixed  was  his  gaze 
into  space,  and  so  unconscious  was  he,  at  the  moment,  of 
hif^  surroundings. 

In  San  Francisco  he  visited  with  us  the  dens  of  the 
opium  smokers,  in  damp  cellars,  with  rows  of  shelves 
around,  on  which  were  deposited  the  stupefied  Mongo- 
lians; perhi^  the  lowest  haunts  of  humanity  to  be  found 
in  the  world.     The  contrast  between  them  and  the  serene 
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eye  and  undistorbed  brow  of  the  sage  ma  a  sight  for  all 
beholders. 

When  we  reached  Salt  Lake  City  on  our  way  home 
he  made  a  point  of  calling  on  Brigham  Tonng,  then  at  the 
sommit  of  his  power.  The  Prophet,  or  whatever  he  was 
called,  was  a  burly,  bull-necked  man  of  hard  sense,  really 
leading  a  great  industrial  army.  He  did  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate who  his  visitor  was,  at  any  rate  gave  no  sign  of 
so  doing,  and  the  chief  interest  of  the  scene  was  the  wide 
contrast  between  these  leaders  of  spiritual  and  of  material 
forces. 

I  regret  not  having  kept  any  notes  of  what  was  said  on 
this  and  other  occasions,  but  if  by  chance  you  could  get 
hold  of  Professor  J.  B.  Thayer,  who  was  one  of  our  party, 
he  could  no  doubt  give  you  some  notes  that  would  be  val- 
uable. 

Perhaps  the  latest  picture  that  remains  in  my  mind  of 
our  friend  is  his  wandering  along  the  beaches  and  under 
the  trees  at  Naushon,  no  doubt  carrying  home  large  steal- 
ings from  my  domain  there,  which  lost  none  of  their  value 
from  being  transferred  to  his  pages.  Next  to  his  private 
readings  which  he  gave  us  there,  the  most  notable  recol- 
lection is  that  of  his  intense  amusement  at  some  comical 
songs  which  our  young  people  used  to  sing,  developing  a 
sense  of  humor  which  a  superficial  observer  would  hardly 
have  discovered,  but  which  you  and  I  know  he  possessed  in 
a  marked  degree. 

Yours  always, 

J.  M.  FOBBBS. 

Professor  James B.  Thayer's  little  book,  "A  West- 
em  Journey  with  Mr.  Emerson,"  is  a  very  entertain- 
ing account  of  the  same  trip  concerning  which  Mr. 
Forbes  wrote  the  letter  just  given.  Professor  Thayer 
kindly  read  many  of  his  notes  to  me  before  his  account 
was  published,  and  allows  me  to  make  such  use  of  the 
book  as  I  see  fit.  Such  liberty  must  not  be  abused, 
and  I  will  content  myself  with  a  fewpassages  in  which 
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Emeisoii  has  a  part.     No  extract  will  interest  the 
reader  more  than  the  following :  — 

'''How  eon  Mr.  Emerson,'  said  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  party  to  me  that  day,  'he  so  agreeable, 
all  the  time,  withont  getting  tired! '  It  was  the  naXv^ 
expression  of  what  we  all  had  felt.  There  was  never  a 
more  agreeable  trayelling  companion ;  he  was  always  ac- 
cessible, cheerfol,  sympathetic,  considerate,  tolerant;  and 
there  was  always  that  same  respectful  interest  in  those  with 
whom  he  talked,  even  the  hnmblest,  which  raised  them  in 
their  own  estimation.  One  thing  particnlarly  impressed 
me,  —  the  sense  that  he  seemed  to  have  of  a  certain  great 
amplitude  of  time  and  leisure.  It  was  the  behavior  of 
one  who  really  believed  in  an  immortal  life,  and  had  ad- 
justed his  conduct  accordingly;  so  that,  beautiful  and 
grand  as  the  natural  objects  were,  among  which  our  jour- 
ney lay,  they  were  matched  by  the  sweet  elevation  of  char- 
acter, and  the  spiritual  charm  of  our  gracious  friend. 
Tears  afterwards,  on  that  memorable  day  of  his  funeral 
at  Concord,  I  found  that  a  sentence  from  his  own  essay 
on  Immortality  haunted  my  mind,  and  kept  repeating  it- 
self all  the  day  long;  it  seemed  to  point  to  the  sources  of 
his  power:  'Meantime  the  true  disciples  saw  through  the 
letter  the  doctrine  of  eternity,  which  dissolved  the  poor 
corpse,  and  Nature  also,  and  gave  grandeur  to  the  passing 
hour/" 

This  extract  will  be  appropriately  followed  by  an- 
other alluding  to  the  same  subject. 

"The  next  evening,  Sunday,  the  23d,  Mr.  Emerson 
read  his  address  on  Immortality,  at  Dr.  Stebbins's 
church.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  spoken  on 
the  Western  coast;  never  did  he  speak  better.  It  was, 
in  the  main,  the  same  noble  essay  that  has  since  been 
printed. 

"At  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  had  the  newspaper, 
the  'Alta  California.'  It  gave  a  meagre  outline  of  the 
address,  but  praised  it  warmly,  and  closed  with  the  f  ol- 
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kfwing  obierratioiis:  ^AU  left  the  ehnreh  feeling  that  an 
elegant  tribate  had  been  paid  to  the  creatiye  genins  of  the 
Great  First  Cause,  and  that  a  masterly  use  of  the  English 
language  had  contributed  to  that  end.'" 

The  stoiy  used  to  be  told  that  after  lihe  BeTerend 
Horace  HoUey  had  deliyered  a  prayer  on  some  public 
occasion,  Major  Ben.  Bussell,  of  ruddy  face  and 
ruffled  shirt  memory,  editor  of  ^^The  Columbian 
Centinel,"  spoke  of  it  in  his  paper  the  next  day  as 
^^ihe  most  eloquent  prayer  ever  addressed  to  a  Boston 
audience." 

The  ''Alta  California's''  ''elegant  tribute"  is  not 
quite  up  to  this  rhetorical  altitude. 

''^The  minister, '  said  he,  'is  in  no  danger  of  losing  his 
position ;  he  represents  the  moral  sense  and  the  humani- 
ties.' He  spoke  of  his  own  reasons  for  leaving  the  pul- 
pit, and  added  that  'some  one  had  lately  come  to  him 
whose  conscience  troubled  him  about  retaining  the  name 
of  Christian ;  he  had  replied  that  he  himself  had  no  diffi- 
culty about  it.  When  he  was  called  a  Flatonist,  or  a 
Christian,  or  a  Bepublican,  he  welcomed  it.  It  did  not 
bind  him  to  what  he  did  not  like.  What  is  the  use  of 
going  about  and  setting  up  a  flag  of  negation  ?  * 

^I  made  bold  to  ask  him  what  he  had  in  mind  in  nam- 
ing his  recent  course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge,  'The  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Intellect.'  This  opened  a  yeiy  inter- 
esting conversation ;  but,  alas !  I  could  recall  but  little  of 
it,  — little  more  than  the  mere  hintings  of  what  he  said. 
He  cared  very  little  for  metaphysics.  But  he  thought  that 
as  a  man  grows  he  observes  certain  facts  about  his  own 
mind,  — about  memory,  for  example.  These  he  had  set 
down  from  time  to  time.  As  for  making  any  methodical 
history,  he  did  not  undertake  it." 

Emerson  met  Brigham  Young  at  Salt  Lake  City,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  but  neither  seems  to  have  made 
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muoh  impreflsion  upon  the  other.  Emerson  spoke  of 
the  Mormons.  Some  one  had  said,  ^^Thej  impress 
the  common  people,  through  their  imagination,  by 
Bible-names  and  imagery."  ^^Yes,"  he  said,  ^'it  is 
an  after-dap  of  Poritanism.  But  one  wonld  think 
that  after  this  Father  Abraham  oonld  go  no  further." 

The  ohann  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  is  that  it 
not  merely  records  his  admirable  conversation,  but 
also  gives  us  many  of  those  lesser  peculiarities  which 
are  as  necessary  to  a  true  biography  as  lights  and 
shades  to  a  portrait  on  canvas.  We  are  much  obliged 
to  Professor  Thayer,  therefore,  for  the  two  following 
pleasant  recollections  which  he  has  been  good-natured 
enough  to  preserve  for  us,  and  with  which  we  will 
take  leave  of  his  agreeable  little  volume:  — 

^  At  breakfast  we  had,  among  other  things,  pie.  This 
article  at  breakfast  was  one  of  Mr.  Emerson's  weaknesses. 
A  pie  stood  before  him  now.  He  offered  to  help  some- 
body from  it,  who  declined;  and  then  one  or  two  others, 

who  also  declined;  and  then  Mr. ;  he  too  declined. 

^Bnt,  Mr. ! '  Mr.  Emerson  remonstrated,  with  hu- 

moroos  emphasis,  throsting  the  knife  under  a  piece  of  the 
pie,  and  patting  the  entire  weight  of  his  character  into 
his  manner,  —  *but,  Mr. ,  what  is  pie  far  f '  " 

A  near  friend  of  mine,  a  lady,  was  once  in  the  cars 
with  Emerson,  and  when  they  stopped  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  passengers  he  was  very  desirous  of  pro- 
curing something  at  the  station  for  her  solace.  Pres- 
ently he  advanced  upon  her  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  one 
hand  and  a  wedge  of  pie  in  the  other, — such  a  wedgel 

She  could  hardly  have  been  more  dismayed  if  one 
of  CiBsar's  ctmei,  or  wedges  of  soldiers,  had  made  a 
charge  against  her. 
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Yet  let  me  say  here  that  pie,  often  foolishly  abused, 
is  a  good  oreatore,  at  the  right  time  and  in  angles  of 
thirty  or  forty  degrees.  In  semiciroles  and  quadrants 
it  may  sometimes  prove  too  much  for  delicate  stomachs. 
But  here  was  Emerson,  a  hopelessly  confirmed  pie- 
eater,  never,  so  far  as  I  remember,  complaining  of 
dyspepsia;  and  there,  on  the  other  side,  was  Carlyle, 
feeding  largely  on  wholesome  oatmeal,  groaning  with 
indigestion  all  his  days,  and  living  with  half  his  self - 
consciousness  habitually  centred  beneath  his  dia- 
phragm. 

Like  his  friend  Carlyle  and  like  Tennyson,  Emer- 
son had  a  liking  for  a  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke:  — 

^'When  alone/'  be  said,  ^^be  rarely  cared  to  finish  a 
whole  cigar.  Bat  in  company  it  was  singular  to  see  how 
different  it  was.  To  one  who  fomid  it  difficult  to  meet 
people,  as  he  did,  the  effect  of  a  cigar  was  agreeable; 
one  who  is  smoking  may  be  as  silent  as  be  likes,  and  yet 
be  good  company.  And  so  Hawthorne  used  to  say  that 
be  found  it.  On  this  joomey  Mr.  Emerson  generally 
smoked  a  single  cigar  after  our  mid-day  dinner,  or  after 
tea,  and  occasionally  after  both.  This  was  multiplying, 
several  times  over,  anything  that  was  nsoal  with  him  at 


Professor  Thayer  adds  in  a  note:  — 

''Like  Milton,  Mr.  Emerson  'was  extraordinary  tem- 
perate in  his  Diet, '  and  be  used  even  less  tobacco.  Mil- 
ton's quiet  day  seems  to  have  dosed  regularly  with  a  pipe; 
be  'sapped,'  we  are  told,  'upon  .  .  .  some  light  thing; 
and  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  water  went  to 
bed.'" 

As  Emerson's  name  has  been  connected  with  that 
of  Milton  in  its  nobler  aspects,  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
contemplate  him,  like  Milton,  indulging  in  this  semi- 
philosophical  luxury. 
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One  morning  in  Jnly,  1872,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emer- 
son woke  to  find  their  room  filled  with  smoke  and  fire 
coming  through  the  floor  of  a  doset  in  the  room  over 
them.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  neighbors  gath- 
ered and  did  their  best  to  put  out  the  flames,  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  was  destroyed,  and  with  it 
were  burned  many  papers  of  value  to  Emerson,  in- 
cluding his  father's  sermons.  Emerson  got  wet  and 
chilled,  and  it  seems  too  probable  that  the  shook  has- 
tened that  gradual  loss  of  memory  which  came  over 
his  declining  years. 

His  kind  neighbors  did  all  they  could  to  save  his 
property  and  relieve  his  temporary  needs.  A  study 
was  made  ready  for  him  in  the  old  Court  House,  and 
the  ^^Old  Manse,"  which  had  sheltered  his  grand- 
&ther,  and  others  nearest  to  him,  received  him  once 
more  as  its  tenant. 

On  the  15th  of  October  he  spoke  at  a  dinner  given 
in  New  York  in  honor  of  James  Anthony  Froude,  the 
historian,  and  in  the  course  of  this  same  month  he 
set  out  on  his  third  visit  to  Europe,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter  Ellen.  We  have  little  to  record  of  this 
visit,  which  was  suggested  as  a  relief  and  recreation 
while  his  home  was  being  refitted  for  him.  He  went 
to  Egypt,  but  so  far  as  I  have  learned  the  Sphinx 
had  no  message  for  him,  and  in  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  found  himself  upon  the  mysterious  and 
dream-compelling  Nile  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
landscape  with  its  palms  and  pyramids  was  an  unreal 
vision,  — that,  as  to  his  humble-bee, 

**  AU  was  pictuze  as  he  passed." 

But  while  he  was  voyaging  his  friends  had  not  for- 
gotten him.     The  sympathy  with  him  in  his  misfor- 
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tone  was  general  and  profound.  It  did  not  oonflne 
itself  to  expressions  of  feeling,  bat  a  spontaneous 
movement  organized  itself  almost  without  effort.  If 
any  such  had  been  needed,  the  attached  friend  whose 
name  is  appended  to  the  address  to  the  subscribers 
to  the  fund  for  rebuilding  Mr.  Emerson's  house 
would  haye  been  as  energetic  in  this  new  cause  as  he 
had  been  in  the  matter  of  procuring  the  reprint  of 
^Sartor  Besartus."  I  have  his  kind  permission  to 
publish  the  whole  correspondence  relatiag  to  the 
friendly  project  so  happily  carried  out. 

To  ihe  Svbsariben  to  the  Fund  for  Oe  Rebuilding  of  Mr.  Emer- 
ion't  House^  after  the  Fire  of  July  24^  1872 : 

The  death  of  Mr.  Emerson  has  remoyed  any  objection 
which  may  have  before  existed  to  the  printing  of  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence.  I  have  now  caused  this  to  be 
done,  that  each  subscriber  may  haye  the  satis&ction  of  pos- 
sessing a  copy  of  the  touching  and  affectionate  letters  in 
which  he  expressed  his  delight  in  this,  to  him,  most  unex- 
pected demonstration  of  personal  regard  and  attachmenty 
in  the  offer  to  restore  for  him  his  rained  home. 

No  enterprise  of  the  kind  was  ever  more  fortunate  and 
successfol  in  its  purpose  and  in  its  results.  The  prompt 
and  cordial  response  to  the  proposed  subscription  was  most 
gratifying.  No  contribation  was  solicited  from  any  one. 
The  simple  suggestion  to  a  few  friends  of  Mr.  Emerson 
that  an  opportonity  was  now  offered  to  be  of  service  to 
him  was  all  that  was  needed.  From  the  first  day  on  which 
it  was  made,  the  day  after  the  fire,  letters  heguk  to  come 
in,  with  cheques  for  large  and  small  amounts,  so  that  in 
less  than  three  weeks  I  was  enabled  to  send  to  Judge  Hoar 
the  som  named  in  his  letter  as  receiyed  by  him  on  the 
13th  of  August,  and  presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Emerson 
the  next  morning,  at  the  Old  Manse,  with  fitting  words. 

Other  subscriptions  were  afterwards  receiyed,  increasing 
the  amount  on  my  book  to  dievea  thousand  six  hondred 
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and  twenty  dollars.  A  part  of  this  waa  handed  directly 
to  the  builder  at  Concord.  The  balance  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Emerson  October  7,  and  acknowledged  by  him  in  his  let- 
ter of  October  8,  1872. 

All  the  friends  of  Mr.  Emerson  who  knew  of  the  plan 
which  was  proposed,  to  reboild  his  house,  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  was  a  priyilege  to  be  allowed  to  express  in  this  way 
the  love  and  yeneration  with  which  he  was  regarded,  and 
the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  him,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  larger  amount  would  have 
been  readily  and  gladly  offered,  if  it  had  been  required, 
for  the  object  in  view. 

Those  who  haye  had  the  happiness  to  join  in  this 
friendly  '^conspiracy'*  may  well  take  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  what  they  haye  done  has  had  the  effect  to 
lighten  the  load  of  care  and  anxiety  which  the  calamity 
of  the  fire  brought  with  it  to  Mr.  Emerson,  and  thus  per- 
haps to  prolong  for  some  precious  years  the  serene  and 
noble  life  that  was  so  dear  to  all  of  us. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  friends  who  haye  made  me 
the  bearer  of  this  message  of  good- will. 

Lb  Babok  BubsbiiL. 
BosTOH,  May  8, 1882. 

Bosiov,  Augutt  18, 1872. 
Dbab  Mb.  Emebson: 

It  seems  to  haye  been  the  spontaneous  desire  of  your 
friends,  on  hearing  of  the  burning  of  your  house,  to  be 
allowed  the  pleasure  of  rebuilding  it. 

A  few  of  them  haye  united  for  this  object,  and  now  re- 
quest your  acceptance  of  the  amount  which  I  haye  to-day 
deposited  to  your  order  at  the  Concord  Bank,  through  the 
kindness  of  our  friend.  Judge  Hoar.  They  trust  that  you 
wiU  receiye  it  as  an  expression  of  sincere  regard  and  af- 
fection from  friends,  who  will,  one  and  all,  esteem  it  a 
great  priyil^;e  to  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  restoration 
of  your  home. 

And  if,  in  their  eagemess  to  participate  in  so  grateful 
a  work,  they  may  haye  eocoeeded  the  estimate  of  your  ar- 
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ohiteet  as  to  what  is  required  for  tluit  purpoeey  thejr  beg 
that  yoa  will  devote  the  remainder  to  such  other  objects 
as  may  be  most  conyenient  to  70a. 

Very  sincerely  yoorsy 

Lb  Bason  Bdbsbu.. 

Ck>BO0iiD,  Augtut  14, 1872. 
Dr.  Lb  B.  Bxtbsell: 

Decw  SiVf  — I  receiyed  your  letters,  with  the  check  for 
ten  thousand  dollars  enclosed,  from  Mr.  Barrett  last  even- 
ing. This  morning  I  deposited  it  to  Mr.  Emerson's 
credit  in  the  Concord  National  Bank,  and  took  a  bank 
book  for  him,  with  his  little  balance  entered  at  the  top, 
and  this  following,  and  carried  it  to  him  with  yonr  letter. 
I  told  him,  by  way  of  prelnde,  that  some  of  his  friends 
had  made  him  treasurer  of  an  association  who  wished  him 
to  go  to  England  and  examine  Warwick  Castle  and  other 
noted  honses  that  had  been  recently  injured  by  fire,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  ideas  possible  for  restoration,  and 
then  to  apply  them  to  a  house  which  the  association  was 
formed  to  restore  in  this  neighborhood. 

When  he  understood  the  thing  and  had  read  yonr  let- 
ter, he  seemed  very  deeply  moyed.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  allowed  so  far  in  life  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  and 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  — that  the  kindness  of 
his  friends  was  yery  great.  I  said  what  I  thought  was 
best  in  reply,  and  told  him  that  this  was  the  spontaneous 
act  of  friends,  who  wished  the  priyil^;e  of  expressing  in 
this  way  their  respect  and  affection,  and  was  done  only  by 
those  who  thought  it  a  privilege  to  do  so.  I  mentioned 
HUlard  as  you  desired,  and  also  Mrs.  Tappan,  who,  it 
seems,  had  written  to  him  and  offered  any  assistance  he 
might  need,  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand  dollars,  per^ 
sonally. 

I  think  it  is  all  right,  but  he  said  he  must  see  the  list 
of  contributors,  and  would  then  say  what  he  had  to  say 
about  it.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  F.  C.  Lowell,  who  was 
his  classmate  and  old  friend,  Mr.  Bangs,  Mrs.  Gumey, 
and  a  few  other  friends,  had  already  sent  him  five  thou* 
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sand  doUan,  which  he  seemed  to  think  was  as  much  as  he 
eoold  hear.  This  makes  the  whole  a  yery  gratifying  re- 
snlty  and  periiaps  explains  the  ahsence  of  some  names  on 
your  hook. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Emerson,  who  is  feehle  and  ill,  can 
learn  what  a  deht  of  ohligation  his  friends  feel  to  him, 
and  thank  you  heartily  for  what  yon  have  done  ahoat  it. 
Veiy  troly  yours, 

E.  B.  HoAB. 

GovooBD,  Augtut  18, 1872. 
Ht  Dbab  Lb  Babok: 

I  haye  wondered  and  melted  oyer  your  letter  and  its 
accompaniments  till  it  is  hig^  time  that  I  shoold  reply  to 
it,  if  I  can.  My  misfortnnes,  as  I  haye  liyed  along  so 
far  in  this  world,  haye  heen  so  few  that  I  haye  neyer 
needed  to  ask  direct  aid  of  the  host  of  good  men  and 
women  who  haye  cheered  my  life,  though  many  a  gift  has 
come  to  me.  And  this  late  calamity,  howeyer  rode  and 
deyastating,  soon  h^(an  to  look  more  wonderful  in  its  sal- 
yages  than  in  its  rains,  so  that  I  can  hardly  feel  any  right 
to  this  mimificent  endowment  with  which  yoa,  and  my 
other  friends  throng^  yon,  haye  astonished  me.  But  I 
cannot  read  your  letter  or  think  of  its  message  withoat 
delight,  that  my  companions  and  friends  hear  me  so  nohle 
a  good-will,  nor  withoat  some  new  aspirations  in  the  old 
heart  toward  a  hotter  deserying.  Judge  Hoar  has,  up  to 
this  time,  withheld  from  me  the  names  of  my  henef actors, 
bat  yoa  may  he  sore  that  I  shall  not  rest  till  I  haye 
learned  them,  eyery  one,  to  repeat  to  myself  at  night  and 
at  morning. 

Yoor  affectionate  friend  and  debtor, 

B.  W.  Emebsok. 

Db.  Lb  Baboit  Rubsrll. 

CknroOBD,  October  8, 1872. 
My  dear  Doctor  Le  Baron: 

I  receiyed  last  night  year  two  notes,  and  the  cheque, 
enclosed  in  one  of  them,  for  one  thousand  and  twenty  dol* 
lars. 
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Are  my  friMidi  bent  on  killing  me  with  kindneee?  No, 
jroQ  will  mjy  bat  to  make  me  liye  longer.  I  thoo^t  my- 
gelf  nifficiently  loaded  with  benefits  abeady,  and  yon  add 
more  and  more.  It  appears  that  yon  all  will  reboild  my 
house  and  rejuvenate  me  by  sendhag  me  in  my  old  days 
abroad  on  a  youig  man's  excursion. 

I  am  a  Wer  of  men,  bat  this  recent  wonderful  experi- 
ence of  their  tenderness  sarprises  and  oocapies  my  thoog^ts 
day  by  day.  Now  that  I  haye  all  or  almost  all  the  names 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  conspired  in  this  kind- 
ness to  me  (some  of  whom  I  have  never  personally  known), 
I  please  myself  with  the  thoaght  of  meeting  each  and  ask- 
ing, Why  have  we  not  met  before  ?  Why  have  yoa  not 
told  me  that  we  thoo^^  alike  ?  Life  is  not  so  long,  nor 
Sjrmpathy  of  thoaght  so  common,  that  we  can  spare  the 
society  of  those  with  whom  we  best  agree.  Well,  *t  is 
probably  my  own  faolt  by  sticking  ever  to  my  solitade. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  learn  of  these  friends  a  bet- 
ter lesson. 

Thank  them  for  me  whenever  yoa  meet  them,  and  say 
to  them  that  I  am  not  wood  or  stone,  if  I  have  not  yet 
trasted  myself  so  far  as  to  go  to  each  one  of  them  direcUy . 

My  wife  insirts  that  I  dball  also  send  her  acknowledg- 
ments to  them  and  yoa. 

Tears  and  theirs  affectionately, 

R.  W.  Emebsok. 

Da.  Lb  Baboh  BxmasLu 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  fond  for  rebuilding  Mr.  Emerson's  house :  — 


Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hooper. 
Miss  Alice  S.  Hooper. 
Mrs.  Caroline  Tappan. 
Miss  Ellen  S.  Tappan. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Tappan. 
Mr.  T.  Q.  Appleton. 
Mrs.  Henry  Edwards. 
Miss  Susan  £.  Dorr. 


Misses  Wigglesworth. 
Mr.  Edward  Wigglesworth. 
Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot. 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Bossell. 
Friends  in  New  York  and 

Philadelphia,  through  Mr. 

Williams. 
Mr.  William  Whiting. 
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Mr.  Frederick  Beck. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Eldder. 
Mn.  Abel  Adams. 
Mrs.  George  Fanlkner. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Hoar. 
Mr.  James  B.  Thayer. 
Mr.  John  M.  Forbes. 
Mr.  James  H.  Beal. 
Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lodge. 
Mr.  H.  H.  HnnnewelL 
Mr.  James  A.  Dapee. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Sayles. 
J.  B.  Osgood  A  Co. 
Mr.  Francis  Geo.  Shaw. 


Mr.  William  P.  Mason. 
Mr.  Sam'l  G.  Ward. 
Mr.  Geo.  G.  Ward. 
Mr.  John  £.  Williams. 
Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge. 
Mrs.  S.  Cabot. 
Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lowell. 
Miss  Helen  L.  Appleton. 
Mr.  Biohard  Sonle. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Hooper. 
Mr.  William  Gray. 
Mr.  J.  I.  Bowditch. 
Mrs.  Laoia  J.  Briggs. 
Dr.  Le  Baron  Bossell. 


In  May,  1878,  Emerson  returned  to  Concord.  His 
friends  and  fellow-citizens  received  him  with  eyery 
token  of  affection  and  reverence.  A  set  of  signals 
was  arranged  to  announce  his  arrival.  Carriages 
were  in  readiness  for  him  and  his  family,  a  band 
greeted  him  with  music,  and  passing  under  a  trium- 
phal arch,  he  was  driven  to  his  renewed  old  home 
amidst  the  welcomes  and  the  blessings  of  his  loving 
and  admiring  friends  and  neighbors. 
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1873-1878.    JErr.  70-76. 

Ftoblication  of  ^  FknuuMus." — Emerson  nominated  m  Gandidnte 
for  the  Offioe  of  Lord  Seoior  of  Glaagow  Universiiy. — Pab- 
lieation  of  <«Lett6r8  and  Social  AimB."  Contents:  Poetiy 
and  Imagination  ;  Social  Aims  ;  Eloqnenee  ;  Besonroes  ;  The 
Comic;  Qnotation  and  Originality;  Progress  of  Cnltore; 
Persian  Poetrj ;  Inspiration ;  Greatness  ;  Immortality. — Ad- 
dress at  the  Unyeiliiig of  the  Statae  of  <<The  Minute-Mao" 
at  Conoord. — PaUioation  of  Cdlleeted  Poems. 

In  December,  1874,  Emerson  published  ^^Pamas- 
BUS,"  a  coUeotion  of  poems  by  British  and  American 
authors.  Many  readers  may  like  to  see  his  subdivi- 
sions and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  he  has  brought 
together.  They  are  as  follows:  *^ Nature;"  ^^ Hu- 
man Life; "  ^^Intellectual;"  ^^Contemplative,  Moral, 
Beligious;"  "Heroic;"  "Portraits,  Personal,  Pic- 
tures;" "Narrative  Poems  and  Ballads; "  "Songs;" 
"Dirges  and  Pathetic  Poems; "  "Comic  and  Humor- 
ous; "  "Poetry  of  Terror; "  "Grades  and  Counseb." 

I  have  borrowed  so  sparingly  from  the  rich  mine 
of  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke's  "Balph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, His  Life,  Writings,  and  Philosophy,"  that  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  him  the  respectful  tribute  of  taking  a 
leaf  from  his  excellent  work. 

"This  collection,"  he  says,  ''was  the  result  of  his 
habit,  pursued  for  many  yean,  of  copying  into  his  com- 
monplace book  any  poem  which  specially  pleased  him. 
Many  of  these  favorites  had  been  read  to  illustrate  his 
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lectnree  on  the  English  poets.  The  book  has  no  worth- 
less selections,  ahnost  eyerything  it  contains  bearing  the 
stamp  of  genius  and  worth.  Yet  Emerson's  personality 
is  seen  in  its  many  intellectnal  and  serious  poems,  and 
in  the  small  number  of  its  purely  religious  selections. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions  he  copies  none  of  those 
deyotional  poems  which  have  attracted  devout  souls.  .  .  . 
His  poetical  sympathies  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  one 
third  of  the  selections  are  from  the  seventeenth  century. 
Shakespeare  is  drawn  on  more  largely  than  any  other,  no 
less  than  eighty-eight  selections  being  made  from  him. 
The  names  of  George  Herbert,  Herrick,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Milton  frequently  appear.  Wordsworth  appears  forty- 
three  times,  and  stands  next  to  Shakespeare ;  while  Bums, 
Byron,  Scott,  Tennyson,  and  Chaucer  make  up  the  list  of 
favorites.  Many  little  known  pieces  are  included,  and 
some  whose  merit  is  other  than  poetical.  .  .  .  This  selec- 
tion of  poems  is  eminently  that  of  a  poet  of  keen  intellec- 
tual tastes.  It  is  not  popular  in  character,  omitting  many 
public  favorites,  and  introducing  very  much  which  can 
never  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  The  Preface 
is  full  of  interest  for  its  comments  on  many  of  the  poems 
and  poets  appearing  in  these  selections. '' 

I  will  only  add  to  Mr.  Cooke's  criticism  tiiese  two 
remarks:  First,  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
know  under  which  of  his  divisions  to  look  for  many  of 
the  poems  I  was  in  search  of;  and  as,  in  the  earlier 
copies  at  least,  there  was  no  paged  index  where  each 
author's  pieces  were  collected  together,  one  had  to 
hunt  up  his  fragments  with  no  little  loss  of  time  and 
patience,  under  various  heads,  **  imitating  the  careful 
search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris." 
The  other  remark  is  that  each  one  of  Emerson's  Amer- 
ican fellow-poets  from  whom  he  has  quoted  would 
gladly  have  spared  almost  any  of  the  extracts  from  the 
poems  of  his  brother-bards,  if  the  editor  would  only 
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haire  faTOied  us  with  some  speoimenB  of  his  own  poetry, 
with  a  single  line  of  which  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  in- 
dulge us. 

In  1874  Emerson  receiyed  the  nomination  by  the 
independent  party  among  the  students  of  Glasgow 
Uniyersity  for  the  of&oe  of  Lord  Beotor.  He  re- 
oeiyed  fiye  hundred  yotes  against  seyen  hundred  for 
Disraeli,  who  was  elected.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
J.  Hutchinson  Sterling:  — 

^^I  count  that  yote  as  quite  the  fairest  laurel  that  has 
eyer  fallen  on  me ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply  gratefal 
to  my  young  friends  in  the  Uniyersity,  and  to  yooiself , 
who  haye  been  my  counsellor  and  my  too  partial  advo- 
cate.'' 

Mr.  Cabot  informs  us  in  his  prefatory  Note  to 
^^ Letters  and  Social  Aims,"  that  the  proof  sheets  of 
this  yolume,  now  forming  the  eighth  of  the  collected 
works,  showed,  eyen  before  the  burning  of  his  house 
and  the  illness  which  followed  from  the  shock,  that 
his  loss  of  memory  and  of  mental  grasp  was  such  as 
to  make  it  unlikely  that  he  would  in  any  case  haye 
been  able  to  accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken. 
Sentences,  eyen  whole  pages,  were  repeated,  and 
there  was  a  want  of  order  beyond  what  eyen  he  would 
haye  tolerated :  — 

^^There  is  nothing  here  that  he  did  not  write,  and  he 
gave  his  foil  approyal  to  whateyer  was  done  in  the  way  of 
selection  and  arrangement;  but  1  cannot  say  that  he  ap- 
plied his  mind  yeiy  closely  to  the  matter." 

This  yolume  contains  eleyen  essays,  the  subjects  of 
which,  as  just  enumerated,  are  yery  yarious.  The 
longest  and  most  elaborate  paper  is  that  entitled 
^* Poetry  and  Imagination."    I  haye  room  for  little 
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more  than  the  ennmeration  ci  the  different  headings 
of  this  long  essay.  By  these  it  will  be  seen  how  wide 
a  ground  it  eoyers.  They  are  "Introductory; "  "Po- 
etry;" "Imagination;"  "Veracity;"  "Creation;" 
"Melody,  Ehyme,  Form; "  "Bards  and  Tronyeurs; " 
"Morals;"  "Transcendency."  Many  thoughts  with 
which  we  are  familiar  are  reproduced,  expanded,  and 
illustrated  in  this  essay.  Unity  in  multiplicity,  the 
symbolism  of  nature,  and  oUiers  of  his  leading  ideas 
appear  in  new  phrases,  not  unwelcome,  for  they  look 
fresh  in  eyery  restatement.  It  would  be  easy  to  select 
a  score  of  pointed  sayings,  striking  images,  laige 
generalizations.  Some  of  these  we  find  repeated  in 
hisyerse.     Thus:  — 

"Michael  Angelo  is  largely  filled  with  the  Creator  that 
made  and  makes  men.  How  much  of  the  original  craft 
remains  in  him,  and  he  a  mortal  man!  ** 

And  so  in  the  well-remembered  lines  of  "The  Prob- 
lem:"— 

MHimaelf  from  God  he  ooold  not  free." 

"He  knows  that  he  did  not  make  bis  thooghty  — no, 
his  thought  made  him,  and  made  the  son  and  Btars.'' 

«  Art  might  obey  bat  not  snrpass. 
The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  sonl  that  o'er  him  planned." 

Hope  is  at  the  bottom  of  eyery  essay  of  Emerson's 
as  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box:  — 

"I  doubt  neyer  the  riches  of  nature,  the  gifts  of  the  fa- 
tore,  the  immense  wealth  of  the  mind.  O  yes,  poets  we 
shall  have,  mythology,  symbols,  religion,  of  our  own.  .  .  . 

"Sooner  or  later  that  which  is  now  life  shall  be  poe- 
try, and  eyery  fair  and  manly  trait  shall  add  a  richer 
strain  to  the  song.'' 
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Under  the  title  **Social  AiniB  "  he  gi^es  some  wise 
counsel  oonoeming  manners  and  oonversation.  One 
of  these  precepts  will  serve  as  a  specimen  —  if  we 
have  met  with  it  before  it  is  none  the  worse  for  wear: 

^^Shon  the  negative  side.  Never  worry  people  with 
your  contritions,  nor  with  dismal  views  of  politics  or  so* 
ciety.  Never  name  sickness ;  even  if  yon  conld  tmst  your^ 
self  on  that  perilous  topic,  beware  of  nnmng*li«g  a  vale- 
tadinarian,  who  wiU  soon  give  yon  your  fill  of  it.'* 

We  have  had  one  essay  on  Eloquence  already. 
One  extract  from  this  new  discourse  on  the  same  sub- 
ject must  serve  our  turn:  — 

^^  These  are  ascending  stairs,  — a  good  voice,  winning 
manners,  plain  speech,  chastened,  however,  by  the  schools 
into  correctness;  but  we  must  come  to  the  main  matter, 
of  power  of  statement,  — know  your  fact;  hug  your  fact. 
For  the  essential  thing  is  heat,  and  heat  comes  of  sin- 
cerity. Speak  what  you  do  know  and  believe ;  and  are 
personally  in  it ;  and  are  answerable  for  every  word.  Elo- 
quence is  the  power  to  trandate  a  truth  into  language 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  person  to  whom  you  speak.** 

The  italics  are  Emerson's. 

If  our  learned  and  excellent  John  Cotton  used  to 
sweeten  his  mouth  before  going  to  bed  with  a  bit  of 
Calvin,  we  may  as  wisely  sweeten  and  strengthen  our 
sense  of  existence  with  a  morsel  or  two  from  Emer- 
son's essay  on  Besources :  — 

^^A  Schopenhauer,  with  logic  and  learning  and  wit, 
teaching  pessimism, —  teaching  that  this  is  the  worst  of 
all  possible  worlds,  and  inferring  that  sleep  is  better  than 
waking,  and  death  than  sleep, — all  the  talent  in  the 
world  cannot  save  him  from  being  odious.  But  if  instead 
of  these  negatives  you  give  me  affirmatives;  if  you  tell 
me  that  there  is  always  life  for  the  living;  that  what  man 
has  done  man  can  do;  that  this  world  belongs  to  the  ener- 
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getie;  that  there  is  always  a  waj  to  eyeiything  desirable; 
that  every  man  is  prorided,  in  the  new  bias  of  his  faculty, 
with  a  key  to  nature,  and  that  man  only  rightly  knows 
himself  as  far  as  he  has  experimented  on  things, —  I  am 
invigorated,  pnt  into  genial  and  working  temper;  the  ho- 
rizon opens,  and  we  are  fall  of  good-will  and  gratitude  to 
the  Cause  of  Causes.'^ 

The  essay  or  lecture  on  **The  Comio"  may  Iiaye 
formed  a  ]>art  of  a  series  he  had  contemplated  on  the 
intellectual  processes.  Two  or  three  sayings  in  it 
will  show  his  view  sufficientlj:  — 

''The  essence  of  all  jokes,  of  all  comedy,  seems  to  be 
an  honest  or  well-intended  halfness ;  a  non-performance  of 
what  is  pretended  to  be  performed,  at  the  same  time  that 
one  is  giving  loud  pledges  of  performance.    •   .   • 

''If  the  essence  of  the  comic  be  the  contrast  in  the  in- 
tellect between  the  idea  and  the  false  performance,  there 
is  good  reason  why  we  should  be  affected  by  the  exposure. 
We  have  no  deeper  interest  than  our  integrity,  and  that 
we  should  be  made  aware  by  joke  and  by  stroke  of  any  lie 
we  entertain.  Besides,  a  perception  of  the  comic  seems 
to  be  a  balance-wheel  in  our  metaphysical  structure.  It 
appears  to  be  an  essential  element  in  a  fine  character.  .  •  . 
A  rogue  alive  to  the  ludicrous  is  still  convertible.  If 
that  sense  is  lost,  his  fellow-men  can  do  little  for  him." 

These  and  other  sayings  of  like  purport  are  illns- 
trated  by  well-preserved  stories  and  anecdotes  not  for 
the  most  part  of  very  recent  date. 

''Quotation  and  Originality''  furnishes  the  key  to 
Emerson's  workshop.  He  believed  in  quotation,  and 
borrowed  from  everybody  and  every  book.  Not  in 
any  stealthy  or  shamefaced  way,  but  proudly,  royally, 
as  a  king  borrows  from  one  of  his  attendants  the  coin 
that  bears  his  own  image  and  superscription. 
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<<A11  mindfl  qoote.  Old  and  new  make  the  waip  and 
woof  of  erefy  moment.  There  is  no  thread  that  is  not  a 
twist  of  these  two  strands.  •  •  .  We  qnote  not  onlj  books 
and  proverbs,  bat  arts,  scienoes,  religion,  customsy  and 
laws;  naj,  we  qnote  temples  and  houses,  tables  and  chaiis, 
by  imitation.   .  •  . 

''The  borrowing  is  often  honest  enoo^  and  comei  of 
magnanimity  and  stoutness.  A  great  man  quotes  brarely, 
and  will  not  draw  on  his  invention  when  his  memory  serves 
him  with  a  word  as  good.  •  •  • 

''Next  to  the  originator  of  a  good  sentence  is  the  first 
qnoter  of  it."  .  .  . 

The  ''Progress  of  Cnltore,''  his  second  Phi  Beta 
Eappa  oration,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  lesson  of  self -reliaaoe,  whicli  he  is  neyer  tired 
of  inculcating,  is  repeated  and  enforced  in  tiie  essay 
on  Greatness. 

"There  are  certain  points  of  identity  in  which  these 
masters  agree.  Self-respect  is  the  early  form  in  which 
greatness  appears.  .  .  .  Stick  to  your  own ;  don't  incnl- 
pate  yourself  in  the  local,  social,  or  national  crime,  but  fol- 
low the  path  your  genius  traces  like  the  gslaay  of  heaven 
for  you  to  walk  in.   .   •   • 

"Every  mind  has  a  new  compass,  a  new  direction  of  its 
own,  differencing  its  genius  and  aim  from  every  other 
mind.  .  .  .  We  call  this  specialty  the  bias  of  each  indi- 
vidual. And  none  of  us  wiU  ever  accomplish  anything 
excellent  or  commanding  except  when  he  listens  to  this 
whisper  which  is  heard  by  him  alone.'' 

If  to  follow  this  natiye  bias  is  the  first  rule,  tihe 
second  is  concentration.  To  the  bias  of  the  individ- 
ual mind  must  be  added  the  most  catholic  receptivity 
for  the  genius  of  others. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  secret  of  the  true  scholar?  It  is 
this:  Every  man  I  meet  is  my  master  in  some  point,  and 
in  that  I  leam  of  him.  .  .  . 
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^Tlie  maniriioiii  we  have  not  seen,  in  whom  no  regard 
of  ielf  degraded  the  adorer  of  the  laws,  — who  by  govem- 
ing  hmiielf  goremed  others;  sportive  in  manner,  bat  in- 
exorable in  act ;  who  sees  longevity  in  his  cause ;  whose 
aim  is  always  distinct  to  him;  who  is  suffered  to  be  him- 
self in  society;  who  carries  fate  in  his  eye; — he  it  is 
whom  we  see^  encooraged  in  every  good  hoar  that  here 
or  hereafter  he  shall  be  foand." 

What  has  Emerson  to  tell  us  of  Inspiration  ? 

^I  believe  that  nothing  great  and  lasting  can  be  done  ex- 
cept by  inspiration,  by  leaning  on  the  secret  angary.  .   .   • 

^How  many  sonrees  of  inspiration  can  we  count?  As 
many  as  oor  affinities.  Bat  toa  practical  pozpose  we  may 
reckon  a  few  of  these/' 

I  will  eniimfixate  them  briefly  as  he  gives  them,  hot 
not  attempting  to  reproduce  his  comments  on  each:  — 

1.  Health.  2.  llie  experience  of  writing  letters. 
8.  The  renewed  sensibility  which  comes  after  seasons 
of  decay  or  eclipse  of  the  faculties.  4.  The  power 
of  the  will.  6.  Atmospheric  causes,  especially  the 
influence  of  morning.  6.  Solitary  converse  with  na- 
ture. 7.  Solitude  of  itself,  like  that  of  a  country  inn 
in  summer,  and  of  a  city  hotel  in  winter.  8.  Conver- 
sation. 9.  New  poetry;  by  which,  he  says,  he  means 
chiefly  old  poetry  that  is  new  to  the  reader. 

'^Every  book  is  good  to  read  which  sets  the  reader  in  a 
working  mood." 

What  can  promise  more  than  an  essay  by  Emer- 
son on  Immortality?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
readers  will  transfer  this  note  of  interrogation  to  the 
essay  itself.  What  is  the  definite  belief  of  Emerson 
as  expressed  in  this  discourse,  — what  does  it  mean? 
We  must  tack  together  such  sentences  as  we  can  find 
that  wiU  stand  for  an  answer:  — 
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<<I  think  all  sound  minds  rest  on  a  certain  preliminary 
eonviction,  namelj,  that  if  it  be  best  that  conscious  per- 
sonal life  shall  continue,  it  will  continue;  if  not  best, 
then  it  will  not ;  and  we,  if  we  saw  the  whole,  should  of 
course  see  that  it  was  better  so.^ 

This  is  laying  the  table  for  a  Barmecide  feast  of 
nonentity,  with  the  possibility  of  a  real  banquet  to  be 
provided  for  us.     But  he  continues :  — 

'^Schiller  said,  'What  is  so  universal  as  death  must  be 
benefit/" 

He  tells  U8  what  Michael  Angelo  said,  how  Plu- 
tarch felt,  how  Montesquieu  thought  about  the  ques- 
tion, and  then  glances  o£E  from  it  to  the  terror  of  the 
child  at  the  thought  of  life  without  end,  to  the  story 
of  the  two  skeptical  statesmen  whose  unsatisfied  in- 
quiry through  a  long  course  of  years  he  holds  to  be  a 
better  affirmative  evidence  than  their  failure  to  find  a 
confirmation  was  negative.  He  argues  from  our  de- 
light in  permanence,  from  the  delicate  contrivances 
and  adjustments  of  created  things,  that  the  contriver 
cannot  be  forever  hidden,  and  says  at  last  plainly :  — 

'^  Everything  is  prospective,  and  man  is  to  live  here- 
after. That  the  world  is  for  his  education  is  the  only 
sane  solution  of  the  enigma." 

But  turn  over  a  few  pages  and  we  may  read:  — 

'^I  confess  that  everything  connected  with  our  personal- 
ity &ils.  Nature  never  spares  the  individual;  we  are 
always  balked  of  a  complete  success;  no  prosperity  is 
promised  to  our  self-esteem.  We  have  our  indemnity 
only  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  reality  to  which  we  as- 
pire. That  is  immortal,  and  we  only  tlurough  that.  The 
soul  stipulates  for  no  private  good.  That  which  is  private 
I  see  not  to  be  good.     'If  truth  live,  I  live;  if  justice 
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live^  I  live,  *  said  one  of  the  old  sfunto,  'and  these  by  any 
man's  suffering  are  enlarged  and  enthroned. '  '* 

Onoe  more  we  get  a  dissolying  view  of  Emerson's 
creed,  if  such  a  word  applies  to  a  statement  like  the 
following:  — 

^'I  mean  that  I  am  a  better  believer,  and  all  serious 
souls  are  better  believers  in  the  immortality  than  we  can 
give  grounds  for.  The  real  evidence  is  too  subtle,  or  is 
higher  than  we  can  write  down  in  propositions,  and  there- 
fore Wordsworth's  'Ode '  is  the  best  modem  essay  on  the 
subject." 

Wordsworth's  "Ode"  is  a  noble  and  beautiful 
dream;  is  it  anything  more?  The  reader  who  would 
finish  this  essay,  which  I  suspect  to  belong  to  an 
early  period  of  Emerson's  development,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  plunge  into  mysticism  and  lose  himself  at  last 
in  an  Oriental  apologue.  The  eschatology  which  rests 
upon  an  English  poem  and  an  Indian  fable  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  reverie  and  of  imagination  rather  than 
the  domain  of  reason. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1875,  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  "Fight  at  the  Bridge,"  Emerson  delivered 
a  short  address  at  the  unyeiling  of  the  statue  of  "The 
Minute-Man,"  erected  at  the  place  of  the  conflict,  to 
commemorate  the  event.  This  is  the  last  address  he 
ever  wrote,  though  he  deliyered  one  or  more  after  this 
date.  From  the  manuscript  which  lies  before  me  I 
extract  a  single  passage:  — 

"In  the  year  1775  we  had  many  enemies  and  many 
friends  in  England,  but  our  one  benefactor  was  King 
George  the  Third.  The  time  had  arrived  for  the  political 
severance  of  America,  that  it  mig^t  play  its  part  in  the 
history  of  this  globe,  and  the  inscrutable  divine  IVovi- 
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dence  gave  aa  insane  king  to  England.  In  the  leaiatanoe 
of  the  Colonies,  he  alone  was  unmoTaUe  on  the  qaestion 
of  force.  England  was  so  dear  to  us  that  the  Colonies 
could  only  he  ahsolntelj  disunited  by  violence  from  Eng^ 
land,  and  only  one  man  conld  compel  the  resort  to  yio- 
lence.  Parliament  wayered,  Lord  North  wayered,  all  the 
ministers  wavered,  hat  the  king  had  the  insanity  of  one 
idea;  he  was  immovable,  he  insisted  on  the  impossible, 
so  the  army  was  sent,  America  was  instantly  united,  and 
the  Nation  bom." 

There  is  oertainly  no  nouurk  of  mental  failore  in  this 
paragraph,  written  at  a  period  when  he  had  long 
ceased  almost  entirely  from  his  literary  labors. 

Emerson's  collected  Poems  constitate  the  nintii 
Yolumeb  of  the  recent  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
They  will  be  considered  in  a  following  chapter. 
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1878-1882.    JEt.  75-79. 

Laat  litenury  Labon. — AddzesBes  and  EsBays.  —  ^*  Leetnzefl  and 
Biognqphioal  Sketehes.'* — «  Miaoellames/* 

The  decline  of  Emerson's  working  faculties  went 
on  gently  and  gradually,  but  he  was  not  condenmed  to 
entire  inactivily.  His  faithful  daughter,  Ellen,  fol- 
lowed him  with  assiduous,  quiet,  ever  watchful  care, 
aiding  his  failing  memory,  bringing  order  into  the 
chaos  of  his  manuscript,  an  echo  before  the  voice  whose 
words  it  was  to  shape  for  him  when  his  mind  fidtered 
and  needed  a  momentary  impulse. 

With  her  helpful  presence  and  support  he  ventured 
from  time  to  time  to  read  a  paper  before  a  select 
audience.  Thus,  March  80, 1878,  he  delivered  a  lec- 
ture in  ihe  Old  Souih  Church,  —  *^  Fortune  of  the 
Bepublic."  On  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  he  read  a 
lecture  in  the  Chapel  of  Divinity  College,  Harvard 
University,  — "The  Preacher."  In  1881  he  read  a 
paper  on  Carlyle  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  He  also  published  a  paper  in  "The  North 
American  Review,*'  in  1878,  —  "The  Sovereignty  of 
Ethics,"  and  one  on  "Superlatives,"  in  "The  Cen- 
tury" for  February,  1882. 

But  in  these  years  he  was  writing  little  or  nothing. 
All  these  papers  were  taken  from  among  his  manu- 
scripts of  different  dates.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  volumes  published  since  his  death;  they  were 
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only  oompilatioiiB  from  his  stores  of  unpublished  mat- 
ter, and  their  arrangement  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  friend  and  literary  executor,  Mr.  Cabot. 
These  volumes  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  any 
single  period  of  his  literary  life. 

Mr.  Cabot  prefixes  to  the  tenth  volume  of  Emer- 
son's collected  works,  which  bears  the  title,  ^*  Lec- 
tures and  Biogn^hical  Sketches,"  the  following 
ujfote:"  — 

^'Of  the  pieces  included  in  this  volume  the  following, 
namely,  those  from  *The  Dial,'  'Character,'  ^Flatarch,' 
and  the  biographical  sketches  of  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Mr.  Hoar, 
and  of  Heniy  Thorean,  were  printed  by  Mr.  Emerson  be- 
fore I  took  any  part  in  the  arrangement  of  his  pi^^ers. 
The  rest,  except  the  sketch  of  Miss  Mary  Emerson,  I  got 
ready  for  his  use  in  readings  tohis  friends,  or  to  a  limited 
pablio.  He  had  given  up  the  regalar  practice  of  lectur- 
ing, but  would  sometimes,  upon  speciid  request,  read  a 
paper  that  had  been  prepared  for  him  from  his  manu- 
scripts, in  the  manner  described  in  the  Preface  to  'Letters 
and  Social  Aims,' — some  former  lecture  serving  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  new.  Some  of  these  papers  he  afterwards 
allowed  to  be  printed;  others,  namely,  *  Aristocracy,' 
'Education,'  <The  Man  of  Letters,'  <The  Scholar,'  'His- 
toric Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in  New  England, '  'Mary- 
Moody  Emerson,'  are  now  published  for  the  first  time." 

Some  of  these  papers  I  have  already  had  occasicm 
to  refer  to.  From  several  of  the  others  I  will  make 
one  or  two  extracts,  — a  difficult  task,  so  dosely  are 
the  thoughts  packed  together. 

Erom  "  Demonology : "  — 

"I  say  to  the  table-rappers 

*  I  well  belieye 
High  wflt  not  niter  what  thon  dost  not  know, 
And  so  far  wiU  I  troflt  thee,  gentle  Kate  1 ' 
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"Meantime  &r  be  from  me  the  impatience  which  can- 
not brook  the  sapematoxal,  the  vast;  far  be  from  me  the 
hist  of  explaining  awaj  all  which  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  great  presentiments  which  haont  us.  Will- 
ingly I  too  saj  Hail!  to  the  unknown,  awfnl  powerswhich 
transcend  the  ken  of  the  nnderstanding/' 

I  will  not  quote  anything  from  the  essay  called 
^^Axifltocracy."  But  let  him  who  wishes  to  know 
what  the  word  means  to  an  American  whose  life  has 
come  from  New  England  soil,  whose  ancestors  haye 
breatiied  New  England  air  for  many  generations,  read 
it,  and  he  will  find  a  new  interpretation  of  a  very  old 
and  often  greatly  wronged  appellation. 

^^  Perpetual  Forces  "  is  one  of  those  prose  poems,  — 
of  his  earlier  epoch,  1  have  no  doubt,  —  in  which  he 
plays  with  i2ie  facts  of  science  with  singular  grace  and 
freedom. 

What  man  could  speak  more  fitly,  with  more  au- 
thority, of  Character,  than  Emerson?  When  he 
says,  ^^If  all  things  are  taken  away,  I  haye  still  all 
things  in  my  relation  to  the  Eternal,"  we  feel  that 
such  an  utterance  is  ad  natural  to  his  pure  spirit  as 
breathing  to  the  frame  in  which  it  was  imprisoned. 

We  haye  had  a  glimpse  of  Emerson  as  a  school- 
master, but  behind  and  far  above  the  teaching  drill- 
maater's  desk  is  the  chair  from  which  he  speaks  to  us 
of  Education.  Compare  ihe  short  and  easy  method 
of  the  wise  man  of  old,  ^'He  that  spareth  his  rod 
hateth  his  son,"  with  this  oiher,  **Be  the  companion 
of  his  ihought,  the  friend  of  his  friendship,  ihe  lover 
of  his  virtue,  — but  no  kinsman  of  his  sin." 

'^The  Superlative"  will  prove  light  and  pleasant 
reading  after  these  graver  essays.  Mi^S^^yav, — rie 
quid  nimisj  — nothing  in  excess,  was  his  precept  as  to 
adjectives. 
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Two  sentenoeB  from  ''The  SoToreigniy  of  Ethics" 
will  go  far  towards  reoonciling  elderly  readers  who 
haire  not  forgotten  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Cat- 
echism with  this  sweet-souled  dealer  in  spiritual  dyna- 
mite:— 

^'Lather  would  cut  his  hand  off  sooner  than  write  theses 
against  the  pope  if  he  suspected  that  he  was  bringing  on 
with  all  his  might  the  pale  negatiooB  of  Boston  Unitarian- 
ism.   •   •   • 

^^K  I  miss  the  inspiration  of  the  saints  of  Calrinism, 
or  of  Flatonism,  or  of  Buddhiflm,  our  times  are  not  up  to 
theirs,  or,  more  truly,  have  not  yet  their  own  legitimate 
force.'* 

So,  too,  this  from  "The  Preacher:'*  — 

'^All  civil  mankind  have  agreed  in  leaving  one  day  for 
contemplation  against  six  for  practice.  I  hope  that  day 
will  keep  its  honor  and  its  use.  .  .  •  The  Sabbath  changes 
its  forms  from  age  to  age,  but  the  substantial  benefit  en- 
dures." 

The  special  interest  of  the  address  called  "The 
Man  of  Letters  "  is  that  it  was  delivered  during  the 
war.  He  was  no  advocate  for  peace  where  great  prin- 
ciples were  at  the  bottom  of  the  conflict:  — 

^War,  seeking  for  the  roots  of  strength,  comes  upon 
the  moral  aspects  at  once.  .  .  .  War  ennobles  the  age. 
•  .  .  Battle,  with  the  sword,  has  cut  many  a  Gordian  knot 
in  twain  which  all  the  wit  of  East  and  West,  of  Northern 
and  Border  statesmen  could  not  untie.'* 

"The  Scholar"  was  delivered  before  two  societies 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  so  late  as  the  year  1876. 
If  I  must  select  any  of  its  wise  words,  I  will  choose 
the  questions  which  he  has  himself  italicized  to  show 
his  sense  of  their  importance :  — 

^'For  all  men,  all  women.  Time,  your  country,  joxa 
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oonditiony  the  mvisible  world  are  the  interrogaton :  Who 
aareyouf  Whatdoyouf  Can  you  obtain  what  you  unsht 
Is  there  method  in  your  coneeioumesa  f  Can  you  see  ten' 
deney  in  your  life  f     Can  you  help  any  soul  f 

^^Gan  he  answer  these  qaestions?  Can  he  dispose  of 
them?  Happy  if  jon  can  answer  them  mntelj  in  the 
order  and  disposition  of  yoor  life!  Happy  for  more  than 
yourself 9  a  benefactor  of  men,  if  yon  can  answer  them  in 
works  of  wisdom,  art,  or  poetry;  bestowing  on  the  general 
mind  of  men  organic  creations,  to  be  the  goidance  and 
deli|^t  of  all  who  know  them.'' 

The  essay  on  Plutarch  has  a  peculiar  value  from 
the  fact  that  Emerson  owes  more  to  him  than  to 
any  other  author  except  Flato,  who  is  one  of  the  only 
two  writers  quoted  oftener  than  Plutarch.  Mutato 
nomine^  i2ie  portrait  which  Emerson  draws  of  the 
Gbeek  moralist  might  stand  for  his  own:  — 

^'Whatever  is  eminent  in  fact  or  in  fiction,  in  opinion, 
in  character,  in  institutions,  in  science  —  natural,  moral, 
or  metaphysical  —  or  in  memorable  sayings,  drew  his  at- 
tention and  came  to  his  pen  with  more  or  less  fulness  of 
record*  •   •  • 

^' A  poet  in  verse  or  prose  must  have  a  sensuous  eye, 
but  an  intellectual  co-perception.  Plutarch's  memory  is 
full  and  his  horizon  wide.  Nothing  touches  man  but  he 
feels  to  be  his.  .  .   . 

^^  Plutarch  had  a  religion  which  Montaigne  wanted,  and 
which  defends  him  from  wantonness ;  and  though  Plutarch 
is  as  plain-spoken,  his  moral  sentiment  is  always  pure.  .  .  • 

'^I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  book  —  to  borrow  a 
jdirase  of  Ben  Jonson's  —  *so  ranuned  with  life, '  and  this 
in  chapters  chiefly  ethical,  which  are  so  prone  to  be  heavy 
and  sentimental.  •  .  .  His  vivacity  and  abundance  never 
leave  him  to  loiter  or  pound  on  an  incident.  .  •  • 

'^In  his  inmiense  quotation  and  allusion  we  quickly 
cease  to  discriminate  between  what  he  quotes  and  what 
he  invents.  ...  'T  is  all  Plutarch,  by  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  all  property  vests  in  this  emperor. 
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''It  is  in  oooieqaeiMe  of  this  poetie  trait  in  his  mindy 
that  I  wmt&BB  th»ty  in  roading  him,  I  emfaraoe  the  purtie- 
nhtfs,  and  cany  a  hant  memory  of  the  argument  or  gen- 
eral design  of  the  chapter;  bat  he  is  not  less  welcome^ 
and  he  leaves  the  reader  with  a  relish  and  a  necessity  for 
completing  his  studies.   •  .  . 

''He  is  a  pronounced  idealist,  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
say,  like  another  Berkeley,  'Matter  is  itself  priyation.' .  • . 

"Of  philosophy  he  is  more  interested  in  the  results 
than  in  the  method.  He  has  a  just  instinct  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  master,  and  prefers  to  sit  as  a  scholar  with 
Plato  than  as  a  dispatant.  .  .  • 

"His  natural  history  is  that  of  a  lover  and  poet,  and 
not  of  a  physicist.  .   .   . 

"Bat  though  carions  in  the  questions  of  the  schoob  on 
the  nature  and  genesis  of  things,  his  extreme  interest  in 
every  trait  of  character,  and  his  broad  humanity,  lead 
him  constantly  to  Morals,  to  the  study  of  the  Beantifal 
and  Good.  Hence  his  love  of  heroes,  his  rule  of  life, 
and  his  clear  convictions  of  the  hi^  destiny  of  the  sooL 
La  Harpe  said  that  'Plutarch  is  the  genius  the  most  nat- 
urally moral  that  ever  existed. '  .  .  • 

"Plutarch  thought  'truth  to  be  the  greatest  good  that 
man  can  receive,  and  the  goodliest  blessing  that  God  can 
give.'  »  •  . 

"All  his  judgments  are  noble.  He  thought  with  Epi- 
curus that  it  is  more  deUg^tful  to  do  than  to  receive  a 


"Plutarch  was  well-bom,  well-conditioned;  eminently 
social,  he  was  a  king  in  his  own  house>  surrounded  himself 
with  select  friends,  and  knew  the  hi^  value  of  good  con- 
versation. .   .  . 

"He  had  that  universal  sympathy  with  genius  which 
makes  all  its  victories  his  own;  though  he  never  used 
verse,  he  had  many  qualities  of  the  poet  in  the  power  of 
his  imagination,  the  speed  of  his  mental  associations,  and 
his  sharp,  objective  eyes.  But  what  specially  marks  him, 
he  is  a  chief  example  of  the  illumination  of  the  intellect 
fay  the  force  of  morals.  ** 
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How  mnoh  of  all  this  would  have  been  reoognized 
as  just  and  tme  if  it  had  been  set  down  in  anobituaiy 
notice  of  EmersonI 

I  have  abeady  made  use  of  seyeral  of  the  other  pa- 
pers contained  in  this  yolume,  and  will  merely  enu* 
merate  all  that  follow  the  ^^ Plutarch."  Some  of  the 
titles  will  be  sure  to  attract  the  reader.  They  are 
''  Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in  New  Engbmd ; " 
"The  Chardon  Street  Convention;"  "Esora  Ripley, 
D.  D. ; "  "Mary  Moody  Emerson; "  "Samuel  Hoar; " 
"Thoreau;"  "Carlyle." 

Mr.  Cabot  prefaces  the  eleventh  and  last  yolume  of 
Emerson's  writings  with  the  following  "Note : "  — 

^Ihe  first  five  pieces  in  this  volmne,  and  the  Editorial 
Address  &om  'The  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review,' 
were  pablisbed  by  Mr.  Emerson  long  ago.  The  speeches 
at  the  John  Brown,  the  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Free  Re* 
Hgious  Association  meetings  were  published  at  the  time, 
no  doubt  with  his  consent,  but  without  any  active  co- 
operation on  his  part.  '  The  Fortune  of  the  Republic ' 
appeared  separately  in  1879;  the  rest  have  never  been 
published.  In  none  was  any  change  from  the  original 
form  made  by  me,  except  in  *  The  Fortune  of  the  Repub- 
lic,' which  was  made  up  from  several  lectures  for  the 
occasion  upon  which  it  was  read." 

The  volume  of  ^^Miscellanies  '^  contains  no  less  than 
twenty-three  pieces  of  very  various  lengths  and  relat- 
ing to  many  diJEerent  subjects.  The  five  referred  to 
as  having  been  previously  published  are,  *^The  Lord's 
Supper,"  the  ^^Historical  Discourse  in  Concord,"  the 
*^  Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment in  Concord,"  the  ^^ Address  on  Emancipation 
in  the  British  West  Indies,"  and  the  lecture  or 
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essay  on  War, — all  of  which  have  been  abeady 
spoken  of. 

Next  in  order  oomes  a  lecture  on  theFogitiTe  Sla^e 
Law.  Emerson  says,  ^^I  do  not  often  speak  on  public 
questions.  •  .  •  My  own  habitual  view  is  to  the 
well-being  of  seholars."  But  he  leaves  his  studies  to 
attack  the  institution  of  slavery,  from  which  he  says 
he  himseU  has  never  suffered  any  inconvenience,  and 
the  **Law,"  which  the  abolitionists  would  always  call 
the  ''Fugitive  Slave  BUI.*'  Emerson  had  a  great  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Webster,  but  he  did  not  spare  him 
as  he  recalled  his  speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  just 
four  years  before  the  delivery  of  this  lecture.  He 
warns  against  false  leadership:  — 

''To  make  good  the  cause  of  Freedom,  you  must  draw 
off  from  all  foolish  trust  in  others.  He  only  who  is 
able  to  stand  aloae  is  qualified  for  society.  And  that  I 
understand  to  be  the  end  for  which  a  soid  exists  in  this 
world,  —  to  be  himself  the  counter-balance  of  all  false- 
hood and  all  wrong.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  proud  and 
strong  and  selfish.  Fjigland  maintrfvins  trade,  not  lib- 
erty.'* 

Cowper  had  said  long  before  this:  — 

"  Doing  goodf 
Diflinteiesied  good,  b  not  cor  trade.'' 

And  America  found  that  England  had  not  learned 
that  trade  when,  fifteen  years  after  this  discourse  was 
delivered,  the  conflict  between  the  free  and  slave  States 
threatened  the  ruin  of  the  great  Republic,  and  Eng- 
land forgot  her  anti-slavery  in  the  prospect  of  the 
downfall  of  a  "great  empire  which  threatens  to  over- 
shadow the  whole  earth." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Emerson  had  never 
been  identified  with  the  abolitionists.     But  an  indi- 
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Tidiial  act  of  wrong  aometimes  gives  a  sliarp  point  to 
a  blunt  dagger  which  has  been  kept  in  its  sheath  too 
long:  — 

^'The  erents  of  the  last  few  years  and  months  and 
days  hare  taught  us  the  lessons  of  centuries.  I  do  not 
see  how  a  barbarous  community  and  a  civilized  community 
can  constitute  one  State.  I  think  we  must  get  rid  of  shi- 
▼ery  or  we  must  get  rid  of  freedom/' 

These  were  his  words  on  the  26th  of  May,  1856, 
in  his  speech  on  *^The  Assault  upon  Mr.  Sumner." 

A  few  months  later,  in  his  ^^Speeoh  on  Affairs  in 
Kansas,"  deUyered  almost  five  years  before  the  first 
gun  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  he  spoke  the  following 
fatally  prophetic  and  commanding  words :  — 

"The  hour  is  coming  when  the  strongest  wiU  not  be 
strong  enough.  A  harder  task  will  the  new  revolution  of 
the  nineteenth  century  be  than  was  the  revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  think  the  American  Revolution 
bought  its  glory  cheap.  If  the  problem  was  new,  it  was 
simple.  If  there  were  few  people,  they  were  united,  and 
the  enemy  three  thousand  miles  off.  But  now,  vast  prop- 
erty, gigantic  interests,  family  connections,  webs  of  party, 
cover  the  land  with  a  network  that  immensely  multiplies 
the  dangers  of  war. 

"Fellow-citizens,  in  these  times  full  of  the  fate  of  the 
BepubHc,  I  think  the  towns  should  hold  town-meetings, 
and  resolve  themselves  into  Committees  of  Safety,  go  into 
permanent  sessions,  adjourning  from  week  to  week,  from 
month  to  month.  I  wish  we  could  send  the  sergeant-at- 
anns  to  stop  every  American  who  is  about  to  leave  the 
country.  Send  home  every  one  who  is  abroad,  lest  they 
should  find  no  country  to  return  to.  Come  home  and  stay 
at  home  while  there  is  a  country  to  save.  When  it  is 
lost  it  will  be  time  enough  then  for  any  who  are  luckless 
enou{^  to  remain  alive  to  gather  up  their  clothes  and  de- 
part to  some  land  where  freedom  exists." 
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Two  short  speeches  follow,  one  deliyered  at  a  meet* 
ing  for  the  relief  of  the  family  of  John  Brown,  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1859,  the  other  after  his  ex- 
ecution :  — 

''Our  blind  statesmen,''  he  says,  ''go  np  and  down, 
with  committees  of  vigilance  and  safety,  hunting  for  the 
origui  of  this  new  heresy.  They  wiU  need  a  very  vigilant 
committee  indeed  to  find  its  birthplace,  and  a  very  strong 
force  to  root  it  out.  For  the  arch-Abolitionist,  older 
than  Brown,  and  older  than  the  Shemmdoah  Mountains, 
is  Love,  whose  other  name  is  Justice,  which  was  before 
Alfred,  before  Lycurgus,  before  Slavery,  and  will  be  after 
it." 

From  his  discourse  on  Theodore  Parker  I  take  the 
following  vigorous  sentence :  — 

''His  commanding  merit  as  a  reformer  is  this,  that  he 
insisted  beyond  all  men  in  pulpits,  —  I  cannot  think  of 
one  rival,  — that  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  its  practi- 
cal morals;  it  is  there  for  use,  or  it  is  nothing;  and  if 
you  combine  it  with  sharp  trading,  or  with  ordinary  city 
ambitions  to  gloze  over  municipal  corruptions,  or  private 
intemperance,  or  successful  fraud,  or  immoral  politics,  or 
unjust  wars,  or  the  cheating  of  Indians,  or  the  robbery  of 
frontier  nations,  or  leaving  your  principles  at  home  to 
follow  on  the  hig^  seas  or  in  Europe  a  supple  complai- 
sance to  tyrants,  —  it  is  hypocrisy,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
you;  and  no  love  of  religious  music  or  of  dreams  of  Swe- 
denborg,  or  praise  of  John  Wesley  or  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
can  save  you  from  the  Satan  which  you  are." 

The  lecture  on  American  Civilization,  made  up 
from  two  addresses,  one  of  which  was  delivered  at 
Washington  on  the  81st  of  January,  1862,  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  full  of  anti-slaveiy.  That  on  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  delivered  in  Boston  in 
September,  1862,  is  as  full  of  "silent  joy"  at  the 
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advent  of  *^a  day  which  most  of  us  dared  not  hope  to 
see, — an  event  worth  the  dreadful  war,  worth  its  costs 
and  nnoertainties." 

From  the  ^^Bemarks"  at  the  funeral  services  for 
Abraham  Lincohi,  held  in  Concord  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1865, 1  ertract  this  admirably  drawn  character 
of  the  man:  — 

''He  is  the  tme  history  of  the  American  people  in  his 
time.  Step  by  step  he  walked  before  them;  slow  with 
their  slowness,  quickening  his  march  by  theirs,  the  tnie 
representative  of  this  continent;  an  entirely  public  man; 
father  of  his  country,  the  poise  of  twenty  millions  throb- 
bing in  his  heart,  the  thought  of  their  minds  articulated 
by  his  tongue." 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  this  volume:  ^^ Harvard  Commemoration 
Speech;"  ^^ Editors'  Address:  Massachusetts  Quar- 
terly Review;"  "Woman;"  "Address  to  Kossuth;" 
"Robert  Bums;"  "Walter  Scott;"  "Remarks  at 
the  Organization  of  the  Free  Religious  Association ; " 
"Speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association;  "  "The  Fortune  of  the  Republic." 

In  treating  of  the  "Woman  Question,"  Emerson 
speaks  temperately,  delicately,  with  perfect  fairness, 
but  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  women  themselves  to 
determine  whether  they  shall  have  an  equal  part  in 
public  afiFairs.  "The  new  movement,"  he  says,  "is 
only  a  tide  shared  by  the  spirits  of  man  and  woman; 
and  you  may  proceed  in  the  faith  that  whatever  the 
woman's  heart  is  prompted  to  desire,  the  man's  mind 
is  simultaneously  prompted  to  accomplish." 

It  is  hard  to  turn  a  leaf  in  any  book  of  Emerson's 
writing  without  finding  some  pithy  remark  or  some 
striking  image  or  witly  comment  which  illuminates  the 
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page  wheore  we  fin4  it  and  tempts  ns  to  seiae  upon  it 
for  an  extract.  But  I  must  content  myself  with  these 
few  sentences  from  ^^The  Fortune  of  the  Bepublic," 
the  last  address  he  ever  delivered,  in  which  'Ua  belief 
in  America  and  her  institutions,  and  his  trust  in  the 
ProYidence  which  overrules  all  nations  and  all  worlds, 
have  found  fitting  utterance:  — 

^Let  the  passion  for  America  cast  out  the  passion  for 
Europe.  Here  let  there  be  what  the  earth  waits  for,  — 
exalted  manhood.  What  this  country  longs  for  is  person- 
alities, grand  persons,  to  coonteract  its  materialities.  For 
it  is  the  role  of  the  universe  that  com  shall  serve  man, 
and  not  man  corn. 

^^They  who  find  America  insipid, — they  for  whom 
London  and  Paris  have  spoQed  their  own  homes,  can  be 
spared  to  return  to  those  cities.  I  not  only  see  a  career 
at  heme  for  more  genius  than  we  have,  but  for  more  than 
there  is  in  the  world.  .  .  • 

"Our  helm  is  given  up  to  a  better  guidance  than  oor 
oivn;  the  course  of  events  is  quite  too  strong  for  any 
helmsman,  and  our  little  wherry  is  taken  in  tow  by  the 
ship  of  the  great  Admiral  which  knows  the  way,  and  has 
the  force  to  draw  men  and  states  and  planets  to  their 
good." 

With  this  expression  of  love  and  respect  for  his 
country  and  trust  in  his  country's  Grod,  we  may  take 
leave  of  Emerson's  prose  writings. 
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emebson's  poems. 

The  following  "Prefatoiy  Note  "  by  Mr.  Cabot  in- 
troduces  the  ninth  volume  of  the  series  of  Emerson's 
collected  works:  — 

^ThiB  Yolmne  containB  nearly  all  the  pieces  included  in 
the  Poems  and  May-Day  of  former  editions.  In  1876 
Mr.  Emerson  published  a  selection  from  his  poems,  add- 
ing six  new  oneSi  and  omitting  many.  Of  those  omitted, 
several  are  now  restored,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  many  readers  and  lovers  of  them.  Also  some 
pieces  never  bdfore  published  are  here  given  in  an  Appen- 
dix, on  various  grounds.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have 
had  Mr.  Emerson's  approval,  but  to  have  been  withheld  be- 
cause they  were  unfinished.  These  it  seemed  best  not  to 
suppress,  now  that  they  can  never  receive  their  completion. 
OUiers,  mostly  of  an  early  date,  remained  unpublished 
doubtless  because  of  their  personal  and  private  nature. 
Some  of  these  seem  to  have  an  autobiographic  interest 
su£Bicient  to  justify  their  publication.  Others  again,  often 
mere  fragments,  have  been  admitted  as  characteristic,  or 
as  expressing  in  poetic  form  thoughts  found  in  the  es- 
says. 

''In  coming  to  a  decision  in  these  cases,  it  seemed  on 
the  whole  preferable  to  take  the  risk  of  including  too  much 
rather  than  the  opposite,  and  to  leave  the  task  of  further 
winnowing  to  the  hands  of  time. 

''As  was  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
this  edition  of  Mr.  Emerson's  writings,  the  readings 
adopted  by  him  in  the  'Selected  Poems '  have  not  always 
been  followed  here,  but  in  some  cases  preference  has  been 
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given  to  ooneetioiui  made  by  him  when  he  wm  in  fuller 
strength  than  at  the  time  of  the  last  revision. 

^A  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stanzas  of  'May- 
Day,  '  in  the  part  representative  of  the  march  of  Springs 
received  his  sanction  as  bringing  them  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  events  in  Nature/' 

Emerson's  verse  has  been  a  fertile  souroe  of  discus- 
sion. Some  have  called  him  a  poet  and  nothing  but  a 
poet,  and  some  have  made  so  much  of  the  palpable  de- 
fects of  his  verse  that  they  have  forgotten  to  recognize 
its  true  chums.  His  prose  is  often  highly  poetical,  but 
his  verse  is  something  more  than  the  most  imaginative 
and  rhetorical  passages  of  his  prose.  An  illustration 
presently  to  be  given  will  make  this  point  clear. 

Poetry  is  to  prose  what  the  so-called  full  dress  of 
the  ball-room  is  to  the  plainer  garments  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  street.  Full  dress,  as  we  call  it,  is  so 
full  of  beauty  that  it  cannot  hold  it  all,  and  the  re- 
dundancy of  nature  overflows  the  narrowed  margin 
of  satin  or  velvet. 

It  reconciles  us  to  its  approach  to  nudity  by  the 
richness  of  its  drapery  and  ornaments.  A  pearl  or 
diamond  necklace  or  a  blushing  bouquet  excuses  the 
liberal  allowance  of  undisguised  nature.  We  expect 
from  the  fine  lady  in  her  brocades  and  laces  a  gener- 
osity of  display  which  we  should  reprimand  with  the 
virtuous  severity  of  Tartuff e  if  ventured  upon  by  the 
waiting-maid  in  her  calicoes.  So  the  poet  reveals 
hiniBAlf  under  the  protection  of  his  imaginative  and 
melodious  phrases, — the  flowers  and  jewels  of  his 
vocabulary. 

Here  is  a  prose  sentence  from  Emerson's  ^^  Works 
and  Days:"  — 

^The  days  are  ever  divine  as  to  the  first  Aryans. 
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They  come  and  go  like  muffled  and  Teiled  figures,  sent 
from  a  distant  friendly  party ;  but  they  say  nothing,  and 
if  we  do  not  use  the  gifts  they  bring,  they  carry  them  as 
silently  away/' 

Now  see  this  thought  in  full  dress,  and  then  ask 
what  is  the  difference  betweeen  prose  and  poetry:  — 

DATa 

Daaghtera  of  time,  the  hypoeritio  Days, 

Midfled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  derrishes, 

And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file, 

Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 

To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will, 

Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them  alL 

I,  in  my  pleach^  garden,  watched  the  pomp, 

Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 

Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 

Tamed  and  departed  silent.    I  too  late 

Under  her  solemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn. 

Cinderella  at  the  fireside,  and  Cinderella  at  the 
prince's  ball!  The  full  dress  yersion  of  the  thought 
is  glittering  with  new  images  like  bracelets  and 
brooclies  and  ear-rings,  and  fringed  with  fresh  adjec- 
tives  like  edges  of  embroidery.  That  one  word 
pleachM^  an  heirloom  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  day, 
gives  to  the  noble  sonnet  an  antique  dignity  and  chann 
like  the  effect  of  an  ancestral  jewel.  But  mark  that 
now  the  poet  reveals  himself  as  he  could  not  in  the 
prosaic  form  of  the  first  extract.  It  is  his  own  neg- 
lect of  his  great  opportunity  of  which  he  now  speaks, 
and  not  merely  the  indolent  indifference  of  others.  It 
is  himself  who  is  the  object  of  scorn.  Self -revelation 
of  beauty  embeUished  by  ornaments  is  the  privilege 
of  full  dress;  self -revelation  in  the  florid  costume  of 
verse  is  the  divine  right  of  the  poet.     Passion  that 
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must  express  itself  longs  always  for  the  freedom  of 
rhythmio  utterance.  And  in  spite  of  the  exaggera- 
tion and  extrayaganoe  which  shield  themselyes  under 
the  daim  of  poetic  license,  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
**In  vino  verities**  is  not  truer  than  In  cannine  ve- 
ritas. 

Aa  a  further  illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said 
of  the  selE-reyelations  to  be  looked  for  in  verse,  and 
in  Emerson's  verse  more  especially,  let  the  reader  ob- 
serve how  freely  he  talks  about  his  bodily  presence 
and  infirmities  in  his  poetry, — subjects  he  never 
referred  to  in  prose,  except  incidentolly  in  private 
letters. 

Emerson  is  so  essentially  a  poet  that  whole  pages 
of  his  are  like  so  many  litanies  of  alternating  chants 
and  recitations.  His  thoughts  slip  on  and  off  their 
light  rhythmic  robes  just  as  the  mood  takes  him,  as 
was  shown  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted  in  prose  and 
in  verse.  Many  of  the  metrical  preludes  to  his  lec- 
tures are  a  versified  and  condensed  abstract  of  the 
leading  doctrine  of  the  discourse.  They  are  a  curious 
instance  of  survival;  the  lecturer,  once  a  preacher, 
still  wants  his  text,  and  finds  his  scriptural  motto  in 
his  own  rhythmic  inspiration. 

Shall  we  rank  Emerson  among  the  great  poets  or 
not? 

''The  great  poets  are  judged  by  the  frame  of  mind 
they  induce ;  and  to  them,  of  all  men,  the  severest  criti- 
cism is  due.*' 

These  are  Emerson's  words  in  the  IVeface  to  *'Par- 
nassus." 

His  own  poems  will  stand  this  test  as  well  as  any 
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in  the  language.  They  lift  the  reader  into  a  higher 
r^;ion  of  thon^t  and  feeling.  This  seems  to  me  a 
better  test  to  apply  to  them  than  the  one  which  Mr. 
Arnold  dted  from  Milton.  The  passage  containing 
this  most  be  taken,  not  alone,  but  with  the  context. 
Milton  had  been  speaking  of  ^^  Logic  "  and  of  *^Bhet- 
oric,"  and  spoke  of  poetry  *^as  being  less  subtile  and 
fine,  but  more  simple,  sensnoos,  and  passionate." 
This  relatiye  statement,  it  most  not  be  forgotten,  is 
conditioned  by  what  went  before.  If  the  terms  are 
Qsed  absolutely,  and  not  comparatiTely,  as  Milton 
used  them,  they  must  be  very  elastic  if  they  would 
stretch  widely  enough  to  include  all  the  poems  which 
the  world  recognizes  as  masterpieces,  nay,  to  include 
some  of  the  best  of  Milton's  own. 

In  spite  of  what  he  said  about  himself  in  his  letter 
to  Carlyle,  Emerson  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  very 
remarkable  one.  Whether  a  great  poet  or  not  wiU 
depend  on  the  scale  we  use  and  the  meaning  we  affix 
to  the  term.  The  heat  at  eighty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit is  one  thing,  and  the  heat  at  eighty  degrees  of 
B&ramur  is  a  yeiy  diJEerent  matter.  The  rank  of 
poets  is  a  point  of  yeiy  unstable  equilibrium.  From 
the  days  of  Homer  to  our  own,  critics  have  been  dis- 
puting about  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  this  or  that 
member  of  the  poetic  hierarchy.  It  is  not  the  most 
popular  poet  who  is  necessarily  the  greatest;  Words- 
worth neyer  had  half  the  popularity  of  Scott  or  Moore. 
It  is  not  the  multitude  of  remembered  passages  which 
settles  the  rank  of  a  metrical  composition  as  poetry. 
Gray's  ^^Elegy,"  it  is  true,  is  full  of  lines  we  all  re- 
member, and  is  a  great  poem,  if  that  term  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  piece  of  verse  of  that  length.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  ''Ars  Poetica"  of  Horace?    It  is 
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crowded  with  lineB  worn  smooth  as  old  sesteroes  by 
oonstant  quotation.  And  yet  we  should  ra&er  oall  it 
a  versified  criticism  than  a  poem  in  the  fall  sense  of 
that  word.  And  what  shall  we  do  with  Pope's  ^^Ss- 
say  on  Man,"  which  has  famished  more  ^a^milii^y  lines 
than  ''Paradise  Lost "  and  ''Paradise  Begained  "  both 
together?  For  all  that,  we  know  there  is  a  sdiool  of 
writers  who  will  not  allow  that  Pope  deserves  the 
name  of  poet. 

It  takes  a  generation  or  two  to  find  oat  what  are 
the  passages  in  a  great  writer  which  are  to  become 
commonplaces  in  literatare  and  conversation.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  Emerson  is  one  of  those  au- 
thors whose  popularity  most  diffase  itself  from  above 
downwards.  And  after  all,  few  will  dare  assert  that 
^The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  is  greater  as  a  poem 
than  Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  or  Eeats's 
"Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  because  no  line  in  either  of 
these  poems  is  half  so  often  quoted  as 

'*  To  poiiit  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.** 

We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  our  consideration 
of  Emerson's  poetiy  with  Emerson's  own  self -estimate. 
He  says  in  a  fit  of  humility,  writing  to  Carlyle:  — 

"I  do  not  belong  to  the  poets,  bat  only  to  a  low  de- 
partment of  literatare,  the  reporters,  saborban  men.'' 

But  Miss  Peabody  writes  to  Mr.  Ireland:  — 

''He  once  said  to  me,  'I  am  not  a  great  poet — bat 
whatever  is  of  me  is  a  poet.  *  '* 

These  opposite  feelings  were  the  offspring  of  differ- 
ent moods  and  different  periods. 

Here  is  a  fragment,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  in  which  his  self -distrast  and  his  consciousness 
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of  the  ^vision/'  if  not  ^^the  fiicnlty,  diTine,"  are  le- 
vealed  with  the  brave  nudity  of  the  rhythmic  confes- 
sional:— 

M  A  dull  imoertam  bram, 
But  gifted  yet  to  know 
That  Grod  has  eherabim  who  go 
Singing  an  immortal  strain, 
Immortal  here  below. 
I  know  the  mighty  bards, 
I  listen  when  they  singi 
And  now  I  know 
The  seoxet  store 
Which  these  explore 
When  they  with  torch  of  genins  pierce 
The  tenfold  doads  that  cover 
The  riches  of  the  oniyerse 
From  God's  adoring  lover. 
And  if  to  me  it  is  not  given 
To  fetch  one  ingot  thence 
Of  that  unfading  gold  of  Heaven 
His  merchants  may  dispense, 
Yet  well  I  know  the  royal  mine, 

And  know  the  sparkle  of  its  ore, 
Enow  Heaven's  tmth  from  lies  that  shine,  — 

Explored,  they  teach  ns  to  explore." 

These  lines  are  from  *^The  Poet,"  a  series  of  frag- 
ments given  in  the  '*  Appendix,"  which,  with  his  first 
volmne,  "Poems,"  his  second,  "May-Day  and  Other 
Pieces,"  form  the  complete  ninth  Tohmie  of  the  new 
series.  These  fragments  contain  some  of  the  loftiest 
and  noblest  passages  to  be  found  in  his  poetical  works, 
and  if  the  reader  should  doubt  which  of  Emerson's 
selE-estimates  in  his  two  different  moods  spoken  of 
above  had  most  tmth  in  it,  he  could  question  no  lon- 
ger after  reading  "The  Poet." 

Emerson  has   the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  true 
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poetio  £iinoti<m,  as  this  pasaage  from  ^Merlin  "  ralB* 
oiently  ahows:  — 

**  Thy  triTud  harp  will  neTor  jflmam 
Or  fill  my  omTing  ear  ; 
Its  ohords  should  ring  as  blows  the  hfeeie^ 
FVee,  peremptoiyy  clear. 
No  jingling  seruiader's  art 
Nor  tinkling  of  piano-strings 
Can  make  the  wild  Uood  start 
In  its  mystio  springs  ; 
The  kingly  baxd 

Most  smite  the  ohords  mdely  and  hard. 
As  with  hammer  or  with  maoe  ; 
That  they  may  render  baok 
Artfol  thnnder,  which  oonTeys 
Secrets  of  the  solar  track. 
Sparks  of  the  sapersolar  Uaie. 


Great  is  the  art, 

Great  he  the  manners,  of  the  bard. 

He  shall  not  his  brain  encomber 

With  the  coil  of  riiythm  and  nomber ; 

But  leaTing  role  and  pale  f  osethoiight 

He  shall  aye  dimb 

For  his  rhyme. 

*  Pass  in,  pass  in,'  the  angels  say, 
'  In  to  the  upper  doors. 

Nor  count  compartment  of  the  floors, 

But  mount  to  paradise 

By  the  stairway  of  surprise.*  ** 

And  here  is  another  passage  from  ^^The  Poet/*  men- 
tioned in  the  quotation  before  the  last,  in  which  the 
bard  is  spoken  of  as  performing  greater  mirades  than 
those  ascribed  to  Orpheus:  — 

"  A  Brother  of  the  world,  his  song 
Sounded  like  a  tempest  strong 
Which  tore  from  oaks  their  branches  broad. 
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And  stun  from  the  ediptic  road. 
Time  wote  he  as  his  elothinguweedB, 
He  sowed  the  sun  and  moon  for  seeds. 
Ab  melts  the  iceberg  in  the  seas, 
Aa  doods  giye  rain  to  the  eastern  breese^ 
As  snow-banks  thaw  in  April's  beam, 
The  solid  kingdoms  like  a  dream 
Besist  in  yain  his  motive  strain. 
They  totter  now  and  float  amain. 
For  the  Mnse  gave  special  charge 
His  learning  should  be  deep  and  large. 
And  his  training  should  not  scant 
The  deepest  lore  of  wealth  or  want : 
His  flesh  should  feel,  his  eyes  should  read 
Every  maxim  of  dreadful  Need ; 
In  its  fulness  he  should  taste 
Life's  honeycomb,  but  not  too  fast ; 
Full  fed,  but  not  intoxicated  ; 
He  should  be  lored ;  he  should  be  hated  ; 
A  blooming  child  to  children  dear, 
His  heart  should  palpitate  with  fear." 

We  look  naturally  to  see  what  poets  weie  Emer- 
son's cliief  favorites.  In  his  poems  **The  Test"  and 
^^Solntion/'  we  find  that  the  five  whom  he  recognizes 
as  defying  the  powers  of  destruction  are  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Swedenborg,  Gt>ethe. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  poetical  characterizations 
from  "The  Harp:"  — 

**  And  this  at  least  I  dare  affirm, 
Since  genius  too  has  bound  and  term, 
There  is  no  bard  in  all  the  choir. 
Not  Homer's  self  the  poet-sire, 
Wise  Milton's  odes  of  pensive  pleasure, 
Or  Shakespeare,  whom  no  mind  can  measuxey 
Nor  Collins'  yerse  of  tender  pain, 
Nor  Byron's  clarion  of  disdain, 
Scott,  the  delight  of  generous  boys. 
Or  Wordsworth,  Pan's  recording  TOice»  — 
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Not  one  of  all  ean  pat  in  Tene, 
Or  to  this  preaenoe  oonld  reheazse 
The  sighti  and  voices  zayishing 
The  boy  knew  on  the  hills  in  spring.** 

In  the  notioe  of  ^^PamassuB"  some  of  Ms  prefer- 
enoes  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Comparisons  between  men  of  genins  for  the  sake  of 
aggrandizing  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  are 
the  staple  of  the  meaner  kinds  of  criticism.  No  lover 
of  art  will  dash  a  Venetian  goblet  against  a  Boman 
amphora  to  see  which  is  stronger;  no  lover  of  natore 
nndervalues  a  violet  because  it  is  not  a  rose.  But 
comparisons  used  in  the  way  of  description  are  not 
odious. 

The  difference  between  Emerson's  poetry  and  that 
of  the  contemporaries  with  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  compared  is  that  of  algebra  and  arithmetic.  He 
deals  largely  in  general  symbols,  abstractions,  and  in- 
finite series.  He  is  always  seeing  the  universal  in  the 
particular.  The  great  multitude  of  mankind  care 
more  for  two  and  two,  something  definite,  a  fixed 
quantity,  than  for  a  +  &'s  and  x^s,  — symbols  used  for 
undetermined  amounts  and  indefinite  possibilities. 
Emerson  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe  who  has  taken  up 
his  residence  for  a  few  days  and  nights  in  this  travel- 
ling caravansary  between  the  two  inns  that  hang  out 
the  signs  of  V^ius  and  Mars.  This  little  planet  could 
not  provincialize  such  a  man.  The  multiplication- 
table  is  for  the  every-day  use  of  every-day  earth-people, 
but  the  symbols  he  deals  with  are  too  vast,  sometimes, 
we  must  own,  too  vague,  for  the  unilluminated  terres- 
trial and  arithmetical  intelligence.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  might  have  dropped  in  upon  us  from 
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some  remote  centre  of  spiritual  life,  where,  instead 
of  addition  and  subtraction,  children  were  taught 
quaternions,  and  where  the  fourth  dimension  of  space 
was  as  famiUarlj  known  to  everybody  as  a  foot-mea- 
sure or  a  yard-stick  is  to  us.  Not  that  he  himself 
dealt  in  the  higher  or  the  lower  mathematics,  but  he 
saw  the  hidden  spiritual  meaning  of  things  as  Profes- 
sor Cayley  or  Professor  Sylvester  see  the  meaning  o£ 
their  mysterious  formula.  Without  using  the  Bo- 
setta-stone  of  Swedenboig,  Emerson  find9  in  every 
phenomenon  of  nature  a  hieroglyphic.  Others  mea- 
sure and  describe  llie  monuments, — he  reads  the 
sacred  inscriptions.  How  alive  he  makes  Monadnoc  I 
Dinocrates  undertook  to  **hew  Mount  Athos  to  the 
shape  of  man"  in  the  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Without  the  help  of  tools  or  workmen  Emerson  makes 
^Cheshire's  haughty  hill"  stand  before  us  an  imper- 
sonation of  kingly  humanity,  and  talk  with  us  as  a 
god  from  Olympus  might  have  talked.  This  is  the 
&scination  of  Emerson's  poetry;  it  moves  in  a  world 
of  universal  cfymbolism.  The  sense  of  the  infinite 
fills  it  with  its  majestic  presence.  It  shows,  also, 
that  he  has  a  keen  delight  in  the  every-day  aspects  of 
nature.  But  he  looks  always  with  the  eye  of  a  poet, 
never  with  that  of  the  man  of  science.  The  law  of 
association  of  ideas  is  wholly  different  in  the  two. 
The  scientific  man  connects  objects  in  sequences  and 
series,  and  in  so  doing  is  g^ded  by  llieir  collective  re- 
semblances. His  aim  is  to  classify  and  index  all  that 
he  sees  and  contemplates  so  as  to  show  the  relations 
which  unite,  and  learn  llie  laws  that  govern,  the  sub- 
jects of  his  study.  The  poet  links  the  most  remote 
objects  together  by  the  slender  filament  of  wit,  the 
flowery  chain  of  fancf ,  or  the  living,  pulsating  cord 
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of  imagination,  always  guided  by  his  instinct  for  the 
beaatiful.  The  man  of  soienoe  clings  to  his  object, 
as  the  marsapial  embryo  to  its  teat,  until  he  has  filled 
liimiiAtf  as  full  as  he  can  hold;  the  poet  takes  a  sip  of 
his  dew-drop,  throws  his  head  up  like  a  chick,  rolls 
his  eyes  around  in  contemplation  of  the  heavens  above 
him  and  the  universe  in  general,  and  never  thinks  of 
asking  a  T^in««Mm  question  as  to  the  flower  that  fur- 
nished him  his  dew-drop.  The  poetical  and  scientific 
natures  rarely  coexist;  Haller  and  Goethe  are  exam- 
ples which  show  that  such  a  union  may  occur,  but  as 
a  rule  the  poet  is  contented  with  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  and  leaves  the  study  of  Fraunhofer's  lines 
to  the  man  of  science. 

Though  far  from  being  a  man  of  science,  Emerson 
was  a  realist  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  But  his 
realities  reached  to  the  highest  heavens;  like  Milton, 

**  He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  plaoe  and  time ; 
The  liTing  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaie, 
Hbsaw.'' 

Everywhere  his  poetry  abounds  in  celestial  imageiy. 
If  Galileo  had  been  a  poet  as  well  as  an  astronomer, 
he  would  hardly  have  sowed  his  verse  thicker  with 
stars  than  we  find  them  in  the  poems  of  Emerson. 

Not  less  did  Emerson  clothe  the  common  aspects 
of  life  with  the  colors  of  his  imagination.  He  was 
ready  to  see  beauty  everywhere:  — 

^  Thoa  canst  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air, 
Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake, 
Bnt  it  oaryes  the  bow  of  beanty  there. 
And  the  ripplea  in  rhjme  the  oar  forsake.'* 

He  called  upon  the  poet  to 

''Tell  men  what  they  knew  before ; 
Paint  the  prospect  from  their  door.'' 
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And  his  praotioe  was  like  his  ootmsel.  He  saw  our 
plain  New  England  life  with  as  honest  New  England 
eyes  as  ever  looked  at  a  hnokleberry-bush  or  into  a 
milking-pail. 

This  noble  quality  of  his  had  its  dangerous  side. 
In  one  of  his  exalted  moods  he  would  have  us 

**  Grive  to  banowB,  trays  and  pans 
Grace  and  glimmer  of  romanee.'* 

But  in  his  lecture  on  Poetty  and  Imagination,  he 
says:  — 

^'What  we  once  admired  as  poetry  has  long  since  oome 
to  be  a  soond  of  tin  pans ;  and  many  of  onr  later  books 
we  have  outgrown.  Perhaps  Homer  and  Milton  will  be 
tin  pans  yet/' 

The  *^ grace  and  glimmer  of  romance"  which  were 
to  invest  the  tin  pan  are  forgotten,  and  he  uses  it  as  a 
belittling  object  for  comparison.  He  himsftlf  was  not 
often  betrayed  into  the  mistake  of  confounding  the 
prosaic  with  the  poetical,  but  his  followers,  so  far  as 
the  ^^realists"  have  taken  their  hint  from  him,  have 
done  it  most  thoroughly.  Mr.  Whitman  enumerates 
all  the  objects  he  happens  to  be  looking  at  as  if  they 
were  equally  suggestive  to  the  poetical  mind,  furnish- 
ing his  reader  a  large  assortment  on  which  he  may 
exercise  the  fullest  freedom  of  selection.  It  is  only 
giving  him  the  same  liberty  that  Lord  Timothy  Dex- 
ter allowed  his  readers  in  the  matter  of  punctuation, 
by  leaving  all  stops  out  of  his  sentences,  and  printing 
at  the  end  of  his  book  a  page  of  commas,  semicolons, 
colons,  periods,  notes  of  interrogation  and  exclama- 
tion, with  which  the  reader  was  expected  to  ^^pepper" 
the  pages  as  he  might  see  fit. 

French  realism  does  not  stop  at  the  tin  pan,  but  must 
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deal  with  the  slop-pail  and  the  wash-tab  as  if  it  were 
literally  true  that 

« In  the  mad  and  sonm  of  thingi 
There  alwaj,  alwaj  Bomething  Biiigs/' 

Happy  were  it  for  the  world  if  M.  2iohi  and  his  tribe 
would  stop  even  there;  but  when  they  oross  the  bor- 
ders of  science  into  its  infected  districts,  leaving  behind 
them  the  reserve  and  delicacy  which  the  genuine  scien- 
tific observer  never  forgets  to  carry  with  him,  they  dis- 
gust even  those  to  whom  the  worst  scenes  they  describe 
are  too  wretchedly  familiar.  The  true  realist  is  such 
a  man  as  Parent  du  Chatdet;  exploring  all  that  most 
tries  the  senses  and  the  sentiments,  and  reporting  all 
truthfully,  but  soberly,  chastely,  without  needless  cir- 
cumstance, or  picturesque  embellishment,  for  a  useful 
end,  and  not  for  a  mere  sensational  effect. 

What  a  range  of  subjects  from  "The  Problem"  and 
"Uriel"  and  "Forerunners"  to  "The  Humble-Bee" 
and  "The  Titmouse  "I  Nor  let  the  reader  who  thinks 
the  poet  must  go  far  to  find  a  fitting  theme  fail  to 
read  the  singularly  impressive  home-poem,  ^^Hama- 
treya,"  beginning  with  the  names  of  the  successive 
owners  of  a  piece  of  land  in  Concord,  —  probably  the 
same  he  owned  after  the  last  of  them,  — 

^  Bolkelej,  Hant,  Willard,  Hosmer,  Meriam,  Flint," 

and  ending  with  the  austere  and  solemn  "Earth- 
Song." 

Full  of  poetical  feeling,  and  with  a  strong  desire  for 
poetical  expression,  Emerson  experienced  a  difficulty 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  metrical  composition.  His 
muse  picked  her  way  as  his  speech  did  in  conversation 
and  in  lecturing.  He  made  desperate  work  now  and 
then  with  rhyme  and  rhythm,  showing  that  though  a 
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bom  poet  he  was  not  a  bom  singer.  Think  of  mak- 
ing "feeble"  rhyme  with  "people,"  "abroad"  with 
"Lord,"  and  contemplate  the  following  couplet  which 
one  cannot  make  rhyme  without  actual  verbicide:  — 

'<  Where  feeds  the  mooee,  and  walks  the  surly  bear, 
And  up  the  tall  mast  runs  the  woodpeck  "-are  ! 

And  how  could  prose  go  on  all-fours  more  unmetri- 
cally  than  this? 

**  In  Adirondac  lakes 
At  mom  or  noon  the  guide  rows  bare-headed." 

It  was  surely  not  difficult  to  say — 

^  At  mom  or  noon  bare-headed  rows  the  goide." 

And  yet  while  we  note  these  blemishes,  many  of  us 
wiU  confess  that  we  like  his  uncombed  verse  better, 
oftentimes,  than  if  it  were  trimmed  more  neatly  and 
disposed  more  nicely.  When  he  is  at  his  best,  his 
lines  flow  with  careless  ease,  as  a  mountain  stream 
tumbles,  sometimes  rough  and  sometimes  smooth,  but 
all  the  more  interesting  for  the  rocks  it  runs  against 
and  the  grating  of  the  pebbles  it  rolls  over. 

There  is  one  trick  of  verse  which  Emerson  occasion- 
ally, not  very  often,  indulges  in.  This  is  the  crowd- 
ing of  a  redundant  syllable  into  a  line.  It  is  a  liberty 
which  is  not  to  be  abused  by  the  poet.  Shakespeare, 
the  supreme  artist,  and  Milton,  the  "mighty-mouth'd 
inventor  of  harmonies,"  knew  how  to  use  it  effec- 
tively. Shelley  employed  it  freely.  Biyant  indulged 
in  it  occasionally,  and  wrote  an  article  in  an  early 
number  of  "The  North  American  Review"  in  defence 
of  its  use.  Willis  was  fond  of  it.  As  a  relief  to 
monotony  it  may  be  now  and  then  allowed, — may 
even  have  an  agreeable  effect  in  breaking  the  monot- 
ony of  too  formal  verse.     But  it  may  easily  become 
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a  defonnily  and  a  oanse  of  aversion.  A  humpback 
may  add  pietoxeaqneneBs  to  a  prooession,  bat  if  iheie 
are  too  many  humpbacks  in  line  we  torn  away  from 
the  sight  of  them.  Can  any  ear  reoondle  itself  to 
the  last  of  these  three  lines  of  Emerson's? 

«<Ofa,  what  is  HesTen  bat  the  fellowBhip 
Of  minds  that  eaoh  can  stand  agsinst  lbs  worid 
By  its  own  meek  and  inooiraptible  will  ?  " 

These  lines  that  lift  their  backs  np  in  the  middle  — 
span-worm  lines,  we  may  call  them — are  not  to  be 
oommended  for  common  use  because  some  great  poets 
have  now  and  then  admitted  them.  They  have  in- 
vaded some  of  our  recent  poetry  as  the  cai^er-worms 
gather  on  onr  ehns  in  June.  Emerson  has  one  or 
two  of  them  here  and  there,  but  they  never  swam 
on  his  leaves  so  as  to  frighten  ns  away  from  their 
neighborhood. 

As  for  the  violently  artificial  rhythms  and  riiymes 
which  have  reappeared  of  late  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature,  Emerson  would  as  soon  have  tried  to 
ride  three  horses  at  once  in  a  circus  as  to  shut  himself 
up  in  triolets,  or  attempt  any  cat's-cradle  tricks  of 
rhyming  sleight  of  hand. 

If  we  allow  that  Emerson  is  not  a  bom  singer,  that 
he  is  a  careless  versifier  and  rhymer,  we  must  still 
recognize  that  there  is  something  in  his  verse  which 
belongs,  indissolubly,  sacredly,  to  his  thought.  Who 
would  decant  the  wine  of  his  poetry  from  its  quaint 
and  antique-looking  lagena  f  Bead  his  poem  to  tiie 
iBolian  harp  (''The  Harp") and  his  model  betrays 
itself:  — 

**  These  syllables  that  Natare  spoke, 
And  the  thoughts  that  in  him  woke, 
Can  adequately  otter  none 
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Save  to  bis  ear  the  wind-harp  lone. 

Therein  I  hear  the  EuroB  reel 

The  threads  of  man  at  their  humming  wheel, 

The  threads  of  life  and  power  and  pain, 

So  sweet  and  moomf ol  falls  the  strain. 

And  heat  can  teaoh  iia  Delphian  chord 

How  Nature  to  the  sool  is  moored, 

If  onee  again  that  silent  string, 

As  erat  it  wont,  woold  thrill  and  ring.'* 

There  is  no  need  of  quoting  any  of  the  poems  which 
have  beoome  familiar  to  most  true  lovers  of  poetty. 
Emerson  saw  fit  to  imitate  the  Egyptians  by  pLicing 
*^The  Sphinx ''  at  the  entranoe  of  his  temple  of  song. 
This  poem  was  not  fitted  to  attract  worshippers.  It 
is  not  easy  of  comprehension,  not  pleasing  in  move- 
ment. As  at  first  written  it  had  one  verse  in  it  which 
sonnded  so  much  like  a  nursery  rhyme  that  Emerson 
was  prevailed  upon  to  omit  it  in  the  later  versions. 
There  are  noble  passages  in  it,  but  they  are  for  the 
adept  and  not  for  the  beginner.  A  commonplace 
young  person  taking  up  the  volume  and  puzzling  his 
or  her  way  along  wiU  come  by  and  by  to  the  verse:  — 

^Haye  lalorer 

Who  is  nohle  and  free  ?  — 
I  would  he  were  nobler 
Than  to  Ioto  me." 

The  commonplace  young  person  will  be  ajyt  to  say  or 
think  c^est  magnijique^  mais  ce  n^est  pas  —  V amour. 
The  third  poem  in  the  volume,  ''The  Problem," 
should  have  stood  first  in  order.  This  ranks  among 
the  finest  of  Emerson's  poems.  All  his  earlier  verse 
has  a  certain  freshness  which  belongs  to  the  first  out- 
burst of  song  in  a  poetic  nature.  ''Each  and  All," 
"The  Humble-Bee,"  "The  Snow-Storm,"  should  be 
read  before  "Uriel,"  "The  World-Soul,"  or  "Mithri- 
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dates/'  ^^Monadnoo  "  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  read- 
er's taste  for  Emerson's  poetry,  and  after  this  *^  Wood- 
notes." 

In  studying  his  poems  we  mnst  not  overlook  the 
delicacy  of  many  of  their  descriptive  portions.  If  in 
the  flights  of  his  imagination  he  is  like  the  strong- 
winged  bird  of  passage,  in  his  exqoisite  choice  of  de- 
scriptive epithets  he  reminds  me  of  the  tenui-roatrcUs. 
His  subtle  selective  instinct  penetrates  the  vocabuhuy 
for  the  one  word  he  wants,  as  the  long,  slender  bill  of 
those  birds  dives  deep  into  the  flower  for  its  drop  of 
honey.  Here  is  a  passage  showing  admirably  the  two 
different  conditions:  wings  closed  and  the  selective 
instinct  picking  out  its  descriptive  expressions;  then 
suddenly  wings  flashing  open  and  the  imagination  in 
the  firmament,  where  it  is  always  at  home.  Follow 
the  pitiful  inventory  of  insignificances  of  the  forlorn 
being  he  describes  with  a  pathetic  humor  more  likely 
to  bring  a  sigh  than  a  smile,  and  then  mark  the  grand 
hyperbole  of  the  last  two  lines.  The  passage  is  from 
the  poem  called  "Destiny: "  — 

^  Alai !  that  one  ia  bom  in  blight, 
Viotim  of  perpetoal  slight : 
When  thoa  lookest  on  his  face. 
Thy  heart  saith,  'Brother,  go  thy  ways  I 
None  shall  ask  thee  what  thoa  doest, 
Or  oaie  a  rash  for  what  thoa  knowest, 
Or  listen  when  thoa  repliest, 
Or  remember  where  thou  liest, 
Or  how  thy  sapper  is  sodden  ;* 
And  another  is  horn 
To  make  the  son  forgotten." 

Of  all  Emerson's  poems  the  "Concord  Hymn  "  is  the 
most  nearly  complete  and  faultless, — but  it  is  not 
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distmotiTely  Emersonian.  It  is  such  a  poem  as 
Collins  might  have  written,  —  it  has  the  very  move- 
ment and  melody  of  the  ^^Ode  on  the  Death  of  Thom- 
son/' and  of  tiie  ^^Dirge  in  Cymbeline,"  with  the 
same  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  Its  one 
conspiouons  line, 

<<  And  fired  the  iliot  heard  lound  the  world/' 

must  not  take  to  itself  all  the  praise  deserved  by  this 
perfect  little  poem,  a  model  for  all  of  its  kind.  Com- 
pact, expressive,  serene,  solenm,  musical,  in  four 
brief  stuizas  it  tells  the  story  of  the  past,  records  the 
commemorative  act  of  the  passing  day,  and  invokes 
the  higher  Power  that  governs  the  future  to  protect 
the  memorial-stone  sacred  to  Freedom  and  her  mar- 
tyrs. 

These  poems  of  Emerson's  find  the  readers  that 
must  listen  to  them  and  delight  in  them,  as  the  An- 
cient Mariner  fastened  upon  the  man  who  must  hear 
him.  If  any  doubter  wishes  to  test  his  fitness  for 
reading  them,  and  if  the  poems  already  mentioned  are 
not  enough  to  settle  the  question,  let  him  read  the 
paragraph  of  ^^ May-Day,"  b^^inning,  — 

^  I  saw  the  had-erowned  Spring  go  forth," 

*'  Sea-Shore, "  the  fine  fragments  in  the  ^^  Appendix  "  to 
his  published  works,  called,  collectively,  ^^The  Poet," 
blocks  bearing  the  mark  of  poetic  genius,  but  left  ly- 
ing round  for  want  of  the  structural  instinct,  and  last 
of  all,  that  which  is,  in  many  respects,  first  of  all,  the 
*^ Threnody,"  a  lament  over  the  death  of  his  first-bom 
son.  This  poem  has  the  dignity  of  ^'Lycidas  "  with- 
out its  refrigerating  classicism,  and  with  all  the  ten- 
derness of  Cowper's  lines  on  the  receipt  of  his  mo- 
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iher's  piotore.  Itmaywelloompttrewiih  otlienaf  tihe 
fixi€0t  memorial  poems  in  the  language,  — with  Shel- 
ley's ""Adonais,"  and  Mattihew  Arnold's  ''Thyrais/' 
leaving  oat  of  view  Tennyson's  ^In  Memoriam"  as 
of  wider  soope  and  larger  pattern. 

Many  critics  will  concede  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  remark  on  the  want  of  ^^ evolution" 
in  Emerson's  poems.  One  isstruck  with  the  fact  that 
a  great  number  of  fragments  lie  about  his  poetical 
workshop:  poems  begun  and  never  finished;  scraps 
of  poems,  chips  of  poems,  paving  the  floor  with  inten- 
tions never  carried  out.  (hie  cannot  help  remembering 
Coleridge  with  his  incomplete  ^^Christabel,"  and  his 
^Abyssinian  Maid  "  and  her  dulcimer  which  she  never 
got  a  tune  out  of.  We  aU  know  there  was  good  rea> 
son  why  Coleridge  should  have  been  infirm  of  purpose. 
But  when  we  look  atthat  great  unfinished  picture  over 
which  Allston  labored  with  the  hopeless  ineffectiveness 
of  Sisyphus;  when  we  go  through  a  whole  gaUeiy  of 
pictures  by  an  American  artist  in  which  the  back- 
grounds are  slighted  as  if  our  midsummer  heats  had 
taken  away  half  the  artist's  life  and  vigor;  when  we 
walk  round  whole  rooms  full  of  sketehes,  impressions, 
effects,  symphonies,  invisibilities,  and  other  apologies 
for  honest  work,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  it  should 
suggest  a  painful  course  of  reflections  as  to  the  possi- 
bility that  there  may  be  something  in  our  climatic  or 
other  conditions  which  tends  to  scholastic  and  artistic 
anmmia  and  insujfficiency,  — the  opposite  of  what  we 
find  showing  itself  in  the  full-blooded  verse  of  poets 
like  Browning  and  on  the  flaming  canvas  of  painters 
like  Henri  Begnault.  life  seemed  lustier  in  Old 
England  than  in  New  England  to  Emerson,  to  Haw- 
thorne, and  to  that  admirable  observer,  Mr.  John 
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Bmroaghs.  Perhaps  we  require  another  century  or 
two  of  aoolimation. 

Emerson  neyer  grappled  with  any  considerable  met- 
rical difficulties.  He  wrote  by  preference  in  what  I 
have  yentored  to  call  the  normal  respiratory  measure, 
—  octosyllabic  verse,  in  which  one  common  expiration 
is  enough  aad  not  too  much  for  the  articulation  of  each 
line.  The  ^'fatal  facility"  for  which  this  verse  is 
noted  belongs  to  it  as  recited  and  also  as  written,  and 
it  implies  the  need  of  only  a  minimum  of  skill  and 
labor.  I  doubt  if  Emerson  would  have  written  a 
verse  of  poetry  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  use  the 
Spenserian  stanza.  In  the  simple  measures  he  habit- 
ually employed  he  found  least  hindrance  to  his  thought. 

Every  true  poet  has  an  atmosphere  as  much  as  every 
great  painter.  The  golden  sunshine  of  Claude  and 
the  pearly  mist  of  Corot  belonged  to  their  way  of  look- 
ing at  nature  as  much  as  the  color  of  their  eyes  and 
hair  belonged  to  their  personalities.  So  with  the 
poets;  for  Wordsworth  the  air  is  always  serene  and 
dear,  for  Byron  the  akj  is  uncertain  between  storm 
and  sunshine.  Emerson  sees  all  nature  in  the  same 
pearly  mist  that  wraps  the  willows  and  the  streams  of 
Corot.  Without  its  own  characteristic  atmosphere, 
illuminated  by 

<«  The  light  that  neyer  WM  on  sea  or  land," 

we  may  have  good  verse  but  no  true  poem.  In  his 
poetry  there  is  not  merely  this  atmosphere,  but  there 
is  always  a  mirage  in  the  horizon. 

Emerson's  poetry  is  eminently  subjective,  —  if  Mr. 
Buskin,  who  hates  the  word,  will  pardon  me  for  using 
it  in  connection  with  a  reference  to  two  of  his  own 
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chapters  in  his  ^'Modern  Paintera."  These  are  the 
chapter  on  ^^The  Pathetic  Fallacy,"  and  the  one 
which  follows  it  ^^On  Classical  Landscape."  In  these 
he  treats  of  the  transfer  of  a  writer's  mental  or  emo- 
tional conditions  to  tiie  external  nature  which  he  con- 
templates. He  asks  his  readers  to  follow  him  in  a  long 
examination  of  what  he  calls  by  the  singular  name  men- 
tioned, ^^the  pathetic  faUacy,"  because,  he  says,  ^he 
will  find  it  eminently  characteristic  of  the  modem 
mind;  and  in  the  landscape,  whether  of  literature  or 
art,  he  will  also  find  the  modem  painter  endeavoring 
to  express  something  which  he,  as  a  living  creature, 
imagines  in  the  lifeless  object,  while  the  classical  and 
medinval  painters  were  content  with  expressing  the 
unimaginary  and  actual  qualities  of  the  object  itself." 

Illustrations  of  Mr.  Buskin's  ** pathetic  fallacy" 
may  be  found  almost  anywhere  in  Emerson's  poems* 
Here  is  one  which  offers  itself  without  search:  — 

**  Daily  the  bending  skies  Bolieit  nuuit 
The  fleuowi  chariot  him  from  this  exile, 
The  zminbow  honn  hedeok  his  glowing  wfaeeb, 
The  Btonn-windB  nige  the  heayy  weeb  along, 
Sons  haste  to  set,  that  so  remoter  lights 
Beckon  the  wanderer  to  his  yaster  home." 

The  expression  employed  by  Buskin  gives  the  idea 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  defect.  If  he  had  called 
the  state  of  mind  to  which  he  refers  the  gympathetie 
UltLsionj  his  readers  might  have  looked  upon  it  more 
justly. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  not  a  difficult  task  to 
trace  the  resemblances  between  Emerson's  poetry  and 
that  of  other  poets.     Two  or  three  such  resemblances 
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have  been  incidentally  referred  to ;  a  few  others  may 
be  mentioned. 

In  bis  contemplative  study  of  Natore  be  reminds  ns 
of  Wordsworth,  at  least  in  certain  brief  passages,  but 
be  has  not  the  staying  power  of  that  long-breathed, 
not  to  say  long-winded,  lover  of  landscapes.  Both 
are  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Nature,  but 
Emerson  contemplates  himself  as  belonging  to  ber, 
wbile  Wordsworth  feels  as  if  sbe  belonged  to  bim. 

**  Good-bye,  proud  world," 

recalls  Spenser  and  Baleigh.  *'The  Humble-Bee"  is 
strongly  marked  by  the  manner  and  thought  of  Mar- 
veil.     Marvell's 

**  Anniliflfl-tii?*g  &11  that 's  mado 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade  " 

may  well  have  suggested  Emerson's 

'^Tfae  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow,  bieezy  bass." 

*^The  Snow-Storm"  naturally  enough  brings  to 
mind  the  descriptions  of  Thomson  and  of  Cowper,  and 
fragment  as  it  is,  it  wiU  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
either. 

**  Woodnotes,"  one  of  bis  best  poems,  has  passages 
that  migbt  have  been  found  in  Milton's  ^^Comus;" 
this,  for  instance:  — 

^  All  constellations  of  the  sky 
Shed  their  yirtne  through  his  eye. 
Him  Nature  giyeth  for  defence 
His  formidable  innocence." 

Of  course   his  Persian  and  Indian  models  betray 
themselves  in  many  of  bis  poems,  some  of  which, 
called  translations,  sound  as  if  they  were  original. 
So  we  follow  him  from  page  to  page  and  find  him 
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passing  thronj^  many  moods,  but  with  one  pervading 

spirit:  — 

*'  Malting  mattflT  into  draamsi 
FBJuaaanBB  which  I  saw. 
And  whatever  glows  or  seeniB 
Into  sabstsnoe,  into  Law."* 

We  think  in  reading  his  ^^Poems'*  of  these  words  of 
Sainte-Beuve:  — 

'^The  greatest  poet  is  not  he  who  has  done  the  best;  it 
is  he  who  suggests  the  most;  he,  not  all  of  whose  meaning 
is  at  first  obvions,  and  who  leaves  you  much  to  desire,  to 
eiplain,  to  stody;  mnch  to  complete  in  your  torn.** 

Jnst  what  he  sho?^  himself  in  his  prose,  Emerson 
shows  himself  in  his  verse.  Only  when  he  gets  into 
rhythm  and  rhyme  he  lets  us  see  more  of  his  person- 
ality, he  ventures  upon  more  audacious  imagery,  his 
flight  is  higher  and  swifter,  his  brief  crystalline  sen- 
tences have  dissolved  and  pour  in  continuous  streams. 
Where  they  came  from,  or  whither  they  flow  to  empty 
themselves,  we  cannot  always  say,  — it  is  enough  to 
enjoy  them  as  they  flow  by  us. 

Inoompleteness — want  of  beginning,  middle,  and 
end — is  their  too  common  fault.  His  pages  are  too 
much  like  those  artists'  studios  all  hung  round  with 
sketches  and  **  bits  **  of  sceneiy.  ^*  The  Snow-Storm  " 
and  ''Sea-Shore"  are  ''bits"  out  of  a  landscape  that 
was  never  painted,  admirable,  so  far  as  they  go,  but 
forcing  us  to  ask,  "Where  is  the  painting  for  which 
these  scraps  are  studies?  "  or  "Out  of  what  great  pic- 
tore  have  these  pieces  been  cut?  " 

We  do  not  want  his  fragments  to  be  made  wholes, 
— if  we  did,  what  hand  could  be  found  equal  to  the 
task?  We  do  not  want  his  rhythms  and  rhymes 
smoothed  and  made  more  melodious.    They  are  as 
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honest  as  dhaQoer's,  and  we  like  them  as  they  are,  not 
modemized  or  manipulated  by  any  versifying  drill- 
sergeant,  —  if  we  wanted  them  reshaped  whom  oould 
we  trust  to  meddle  with  them? 

His  poetry  is  elemental;  it  has  the  rock  beneath  it 
in  the  eternal  laws  on  which  it  rests;  the  roll  of  deep 
waters  in  its  grander  harmonies;  its  air  is  full  of 
.^Bolian  strains  that  waken  and  die  away  as  the  breeze 
wanders  over  them;  and  through  it  shines  the  white 
starlight,  and  from  time  to  time  flashes  a  meteor  that 
startles  us  with  its  sudden  brillianixjr. 

After  all  our  criticisms,  our  selections,  our  analyses, 
our  comparisons,  we  have  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
charm  in  Emerson's  poems  which  cannot  be  defined 
any  more  than  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  or  a  hyacinth, 
—  any  more  than  the  tone  of  a  voice  which  we  should 
know  from  all  others  if  all  mankind  were  to  pass  be- 
fore us,  and  each  of  its  articulating  representatives 
should  call  us  by  name. 

All  our  crucibles  and  alembics  leave  unaccounted 
for  the  great  mystery  of  style.  ^^The  style  is  of  [a 
part  of]  the  man  himiself,"  said  Buffon,  and  this  say- 
ing has  passed  into  the  stronger  phrase,  ^^The  style  is 
the  man/' 

The  ^^personal  equation ''  which  differentiates  two 
observers  is  not  confined  to  the  tower  of  the  astron- 
omer. Every  human  being  is  individualized  by  a  new 
arrangem^it  of  elements.  His  mind  is  a  safe  with  a 
lock  to  which  only  certain  letters  are  the  key.  His 
ideas  follow  in  an  order  of  their  own.  His  words 
group  themselves  together  in  special  sequences,  in  pe- 
culiar rhythms,  in  unlooked-for  combinations,  the  total 
effect  of  which  is  to  stamp  all  that  he  says  or  writes 
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with  his  individuality.  We  may  not  be  able  to  assign 
the  reason  of  the  fasoination  die  poet  we  baTe  been 
considering  exercises  over  us.  But  this  we  can  say, 
that  he  lives  in  the  highest  atmosphere  of  thought; 
that  he  is  always  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite,  and 
ennobles  the  accidents  of  human  existence  so  that  they 
partake  of  the  absolute  and  eternal  while  he  is  looking 
at  them;  that  he  unites  a  royal  dignity  of  manner 
with  the  simplicity  of  primitive  nature;  that  his  words 
and  phrases  arrange  themselves,  as  if  by  an  elective 
affinity  of  their  own,  with  a  curio^a  fdvMoA  which 
captivates  and  enthrals  the  reader  who  comes  fuUy 
under  its  influence,  and  that  through  all  he  sings  as  in 
all  he  says  for  us  we  recognize  the  same  serene,  high, 
pure  intelligence  and  moral  nature,  infinitely  precious 
to  us,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  as  a  promise  of 
what  the  transplanted  life,  the  air  and  soil  and  breed- 
ing of  this  western  world  may  yet  educe  from  their 
potential  virtues,  shaping  themselves,  at  length,  in  a 
literature,  as  much  its  own  as  the  Bocky  Mountains 
and  the  Mississippi. 
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Beoolleetions  of  Emerson's  Last  Years.  —  Mr.  Conway's  Visits. 
— Extracts  from  Mr.  Whitman's  Journal.  —  Dr.  Le  Baron 
Bossell's  Visit.  —  Dr.  Edward  Emerson's  Aoooont.  —  Illness 
and  Death.  —  Funeral  Services. 

Mb.  Conway  gives  the  following  aocount  of  two 
visits  to  Emerson  after  the  decline  of  his  faculties  had 
begun  to  make  itself  obvious :  — 

'^In  1875,  when  I  stayed  at  his  house  in  Concord  for  a 
little  time,  it  was  sad  enough  to  find  him  sitting  as  a  lis- 
tener before  those  who  used  to  sit  at  his  feet  in  silence. 
But  when  alone  with  him  he  conversed  in  the  old  way,  and 
his  faults  of  memory  seemed  at  times  to  disappear. 
There  was  something  striking  in  the  kind  of  f orgetfcdness 
by  which  he  suffered.  He  remembered  the  realities  and 
uses  of  things  when  he  could  not  recall  their  names.  He 
would  describe  what  he  wanted  or  thought  of ;  when  he 
could  not  recall  ^  chair  '  he  could  speak  of  that  which  sup- 
ports the  human  frame,  and  Hhe  implement  that  cultivates 
the  soil '  must  do  for  plough.'* 

''In  1880,  when  I  was  last  in  Concord,  the  trouble  had 
made  heavy  strides.  The  intensity  of  his  silent  attention 
to  every  word  that  was  said  was  painful,  suggesting  a  con- 
centration of  his  powers  to  break  through  the  invisible 
walls  closing  around  them.  Yet  his  face  was  serene ;  he 
was  even  cheerful,  and  joined  in  our  laughter  at  some  let- 
ters his  eldest  daughter  had  preserved,  from  young  girls, 
trying  to  coax  autograph  letters,  and  in  one  case  asking 
for  what  price  he  woidd  write  a  valedictory  address  she 
had  to  deliver  at  college.  He  was  still  able  to  joke  about 
his  'naughty  memory; '  and  no  complaint  came  from  him 
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^rtien  he  onoe  rallied  himself  on  Uving  too  long.  Emer- 
Bon  appeared  to  me  strangelj  heaatifal  at  this  time,  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  Yoice,  when  he  spoke  of  the  loye  and 
providence  at  his  side,  is  quite  indescrihable." 

One  of  the  later  glimpsee  we  have  of  Emerson  is 
that  preserved  in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Whitman,  who 
visited  Gonoord  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  Mr.  Irdand 
gives  a  long  extract  from  this  journal,  from  which  I 
take  the  following:  — 

''On  entering  he  had  spoken  very  briefly,  easily,  and 
politely  to  several  of  the  company,  then  settled  himself  in 
his  chair,  a  trifle  pushed  back,  and,  though  a  listener  and 
apparently  an  alert  one,  remained  silent  through  the  whole 
talk  and  discussion.  And  so,  there  Emerson  sat,  and  I 
looking  at  him.  A  good  color  in  his  &oe,  ^es  dear,  with 
the  well-known  expression  of  sweetness,  and  the  old  clear- 
peering  aspect  quite  the  same." 

Mr.  Whitman  met  him  again  the  next  day,  Sun- 
day, September  18,  and  records:  — 

^'As  just  said,  a  healthy  color  in  the  cheeks,  and  good 
light  in  the  eyeSf  cheery  expression,  and  just  the  amount 
of  talking  that  best  suited,  namely,  a  word  or  short  phrase 
only  where  needed,  and  almost  always  with  a  smile." 

Dr.  Le  Baron  Bussell  writes  to  me  of  Emerson  at 
a  still  later  period:  — 

*'Qne  incident  I  will  mention  which  occurred  at  my  last 
visit  to  Emerson,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death.  I 
went  by  Mrs.  Emerson's  request  to  pass  a  Sunday  at  their 
house  at  Concord  towards  the  end  of  June.  His  memory 
had  been  falLing  for  some  time,  and  his  mind,  as  you  know, 
was  clouded,  but  the  old  charm  of  his  voice  and  maimer 
had  never  left  him.  On  the  morning  after  my  arrival 
Mrs.  Emerson  took  us  into  the  garden  to  see  the  beautiful 
roses  in  which  she  took  great  delist.     One  red  rose  of 
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moflt  brilliant  color  ahe  called  ma  attention  to  eepecially; 
its  'haa '  was  so  troly  'angry  and  brave '  that  I  inyolon- 
tarily  repeated  Herbert's  line,  — 

*  Bids  the  rash  gazer  w^  his  eye,'  — 

from  the  yerses  which  Emerson  had  first  repeated  to  me 
so  long  ago*  Emerson  looked  at  the  rose  admiringly,  and 
then  as  if  by  a  sadden  impulse  lifted  his  hat  genUy,  and 
said  with  a  low  bow,  ^I  take  off  my  hat  to  it."' 

Onoe  a  poet,  always  a  poet.  It  was  the  same  rev- 
erence for  the  beautiful  that  he  bad  shown  in  the 
same  way  in  his  younger  days  on  entering  the  wood, 
as  Grovemor  Bioe  has  told  us  the  story,  given  in  an 
earlier  chaiyter. 

I  do  not  remember  Emerson's  last  time  of  attend- 
ance at  the  Saturday  Club,  but  I  reoolleot  that  he 
eame  after  the  trouble  in  finding  words  had  become 
well  marked*  **My  memory  hides  itself,"  he  said. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him,  living,  was  at  Longfellow's 
fnneral.  I  was  sitting  opposite  to  him  when  he  rose, 
and  going  to  the  side  of  the  coffin,  looked  intently 
upon  the  face  of  the  dead  poet.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  rose  again  and  looked  once  more  on  the  familiar 
features,  not  apparently  remembering  that  he  had  just 
done  so.  Mr.  Conway  reports  that  he  said  to  a  friend 
near  him,  *^That  gentleman  was  a  sweet,  beautiful 
soul,  but  I  have  entirely  forgotten  his  name/' 

Dr.  Edward  Emerson  has  very  kindly  furnished 
me,  in  reply  to  my  request,  with  information  regard- 
ing his  father's  last  years  which  will  interest  every  one 
who  has  followed  his  life  through  its  morning  and 
midday  to  the  hour  of  evening  shadows. 

*^May-Day,"  which  was  published  in  1867,  was 
made  up  of  the  poems  written  since  his  first  volume 
appeared.    After  this  he  wrote  no  poems,  but  with 
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soma  difficuliy  fitted  the  refram  to  the  poem  ^Bos- 
ton/' which  had  remained  unfinished  since  the  old 
anti-slavery  days.  ^Greatness,"  and  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration  of  1867,  were  among  his  last  pieces 
of  work.  His  college  lectures,  ^^Natoral  History  of 
Intellect,''  were  merely  notes  recorded  years  before, 
and  now  gathered  and  welded  together.  In  1876  he 
revised  his  jxiems,  and  made  the  selections  from  them 
for  the  ^^ Little  Classic"  edition  of  his  works,  then 
called  ^^Selected  Poems."  In  that  year  he  gave  his 
^*  Address  to  the  Students  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia." This  was  a  paper  written  long  before,  and 
its  revision,  with  the  aid  of  his  daughter  Ellen,  was 
accomplished  with  much  difficulty. 

The  year  1867  was  about  the  limit  of  his  working 
life.  During  the  last  five  years  he  hardly  answered 
a  letter.  Before  this  time  it  had  become  increasingly 
hard  for  him  to  do  so,  and  he  always  postponed  and 
thought  he  should  feel  more  able  die  next  day,  until 
his  daughter  Ellen  was  compelled  to  assume  the  cor- 
respondence. He  did,  however,  write  some  letters  in 
1876,  as,  for  instance,  the  answer  to  the  invitation  oi 
the  Virginia  students. 

Emerson  left  off  going  regularly  to  the  Saturday 
Club  probably  in  1875.  He  used  to  depend  on  meet- 
ing Mr.  Cabot  there,  but  after  Mr.  Cabot  began  to 
come  regularly  to  work  on  ^^  Letters  and  Social  Aims," 
Emerson,  who  relied  on  his  friendly  assistance,  ceased 
attending  the  meetings.  The  trouble  he  had  in  find- 
ing the  word  he  wanted  was  a  reason  for  his  staying 
away  from  all  gatherings  where  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  a  part  in  conversation,  though  he  the  more  will- 
ingly went  to  lectures  and  readings  and  to  church. 
His  hearing  was  very  slightiy  impaired,  and  his  sight 
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lemomed  pretty  good,  though  he  Bometiines  said  let- 
ters doubled,  and  that  ''M's"  and  ''N's"  troubled 
him  to  read.  He  recognized  the  members  of  his  own 
family  and  his  dd  friends;  but,  as  I  infer  from  this 
statement,  he  f  oimd  a  difficulty  in  remembering  the 
faces  of  new  acquaintances,  as  is  common  with  old 
persons. 

He  continued  the  habit  of  reading,  — read  through 
all  his  printed  works  with  much  interest  and  surprise, 
went  through  all  his  manuscripts,  and  endeayored, 
unsuccessfully,  to  index  them.  In  these  Dr.  Emer- 
son found  written  ''Examined  1877  or  1878,"  but  he 
found  no  later  date. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  he  read  anything  which  he 
picked  up  on  his  table,  but  he  read  the  same  things 
over,  and  whispered  the  words  like  a  child.  He  liked 
to  look  oyer  the  ''Advertiser,"  and  was  interested  in 
the  "Nation."  He  enjoyed  pictures  in  books  and 
showed  them  with  delight  to  guests. 

All  this  with  slight  changes  and  omissions  is  from 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Emerson  in  answer  to  my  questions. 
The  twilight  of  a  k)ng,  bright  day  of  life  may  be  sad- 
dening, but  when  the  shadow  falls  so  gently  and  gradu- 
ally, with  so  little  that  is  painful  and  so  much  that  is 
soothing  and  comforting,  we  do  not  shrink  from  fol- 
lowing the  imprisoned  spirit  to  the  very  verge  of  its 
earthly  existence. 

But  darker  hours  were  in  the  order  of  nature  very 
near  at  hand.  From  these  he  was  saved  by  his  not 
imtimely  release  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  worn- 
out  bodily  frame. 

In  April,  1882,  Emerson  took  a  severe  cold,  and 
became  so  hoarse  that  he  could  hardly  speak.  When 
his  son,  Dr.  Edward  Emerson,  called  to  see  him,  he 
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f  onnd  him  on  the  80&,  ievensk,  with  mme  diflBoolty 
of  expreBsioii  than  lurnal,  dull,  hut  not  nnoomfortable. 
As  he  lay  on  his  couch  he  pointed  out  Yarious  objects, 
among  others  a  portrait  of  Cftrljle  *^the  good  man,  — 
my  friend."  His  son  told  him  that  he  had  seen  Car- 
lyle,  which  seemed  to  please  him  much.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  unequivocal  signs  of  pneumonia  showed 
themselves,  and  he  failed  rapidly.  He  still  recognized 
those  around  him,  among  the  rest  Judge  Hoar,  to 
whom  he  held  out  his  aims  for  a  last  embrace.  A 
sharp  pain  coming  on,  ether  was  administered  with 
relief.  And  in  a  little  time,  surrounded  by  those 
who  loved  him  and  whom  he  loved,  he  passed  quietly 
away.  He  lived  very  nearly  to  the  comjdetion  of  his 
seventy-ninth  year,  lutving  been  bom  May  25,  1808, 
and  his  death  occurring  on  the  27th  of  Ajnil,  1882. 

Mr.  Irehmd  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  funeral, 
from  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken  the  following 
extracts:  — 

^The  last  rites  over  the  remains  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son took  place  at  Concord  on  the  30th  of  April.  A  spe- 
eial  train  from  Boston  carried  a  large  number  of  people. 
Many  persons  were  on  the  street,  attracted  by  the  ser- 
vices, but  were  unable  to  gain  adnussion  to  tibe  church 
where  the  public  ceremonies  were  held.  Almost  every 
building  in  town  bore  over  its  entrance-door  a  large  black 
and  white  rosette  with  other  sombre  draperies.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  were  heavily  draped,  and  even  the  homes  of 
the  very  poor  bore  outward  marki  of  grief  at  the  loss  of 
their  friend  and  fellow-townsman. 

^^The  services  at  the  house,  which  were  strictly  private, 
occurred  at  2.30,  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fnmess,  of  Philadelphia,  a  kindred  spirit  and  an  almost 
life-long  fritakd.    They  were  simple  in  character,  and  only 
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Dr.  Fonieestook  part  in  them.  The  hodylsy  in  the  front 
northeast  room,  in  which  were  gathered  the  family  and 
eloae  frienda  of  the  deoeaaed.  The  only  flowers  were  con- 
tained in  three  yasee  on  the  mantel,  and  were  lilies  of  the 
▼alley,  red  and  white  roses,  and  arhntos.  The  adjoining 
room  and  hall  were  filled  with  friends  and  neighbors. 

''At  the  church  many  hnndreds  of  persons  were  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  procession,  and  all  the  space,  except 
the  reserved  pews,  was  packed.  In  front  of  the  pnlpit 
were  simple  decorations,  houghs  of  pine  covered  the  desk, 
and  in  their  centre  was  a  harp  of  yellow  jonquils,  the  gift 
of  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Among  the  floral  tributes  was 
one  from  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  Emerson  school. 
By  the  sides  of  the  pulpit  were  white  and  scarlet  ge- 
raniums and  pine  boughs,  and  high  upon  the  wall  a  laurel 
wreath. 

''Before  3.30  the  pall-bearers  brought  in  the  plain  black 
walnut  coffin,  which  was  placed  before  the  pulpit.  The 
lid  was  turned  back,  and  upon  it  was  put  a  cluster  of 
richly  colored  pansies  and  a  small  bouquet  of  roses.  While 
the  coffin  was  being  carried  in,  'Pleyel's  Hymn'  was 
rendered  on  the  organ  by  request  of  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  then  entered  the  pul- 
pit. Judge  £.  Bockwood  Hoar  remained  by  the  coffin 
below,  and  when  the  congregation  became  quiet,  made  a 
brief  and  pathetic  address,  his  voice  many  times  trembling 
with  emotion." 

I  subjoin  this  most  impressive  ^^Address**  entire, 
from  the  manngcript  with  which  Judge  Hoar  has 
kindly  favored  me:  — 

"The  beaaty  of  Israel  is  fallen  in  its  high  place!  Mr. 
Emerson  has  died;  and  we,  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
with  this  Borrowing  company,  have  turned  aside  the  pro- 
cession from  his  home  to  his  grave,  —  to  this  temple  of  his 
fathers,  that  we  may  here  unite  in  our  parting  tribute  of 
memory  and  love. 

"There  is  nothing  to  mourn  for  him.     That  brave  and 
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manly  life  was  roanded  oat  to  tbe  loll  Isnifth  of  days* 
That  dying  piUow  was  softened  by  the  sweetest  domestic 
affection;  and  as  he  lay  down  to  the  sleep  which  the  Lord 
giyeth  his  beloyed,  his  face  was  as  the  face  of  an  angely 
and  his  smile  seemed  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  opening 
heavens. 

''Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  thronghont 
the  world  his  fame  is  established  and  secure.  Thron^^nt 
this  great  land  and  from  beyond  the  sea  will  come  innumer- 
able voices  of  sorrow  for  this  great  public  loss.  But  we, 
his  neighbors  and  townsmen,  feel  that  he  was  cum.  He 
was  descended  from  the  founders  of  the  town.  He  chose 
our  village  as  the  place  where  his  lifelong  work  was  to  be 
done.  It  was  to  our  fields  and  orchards  that  his  pres- 
ence gave  such  value ;  it  was  our  streets  in  which  the  chil- 
dren looked  up  to  him  with  love,  and  the  elders  with  rev- 
erence.    He  was  our  ornament  and  pride. 

"  *  He  is  gone  —  is  dust,  — 
He  the  more  f  ortanate  I    Yea,  he  haUi  finished  1 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future. 
His  life  is  bright — bright  witiioat  spot  it  was 
And  cannot  oesse  to  be.    No  ominous  hoar 
Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 
Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear  ; 
No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 
Of  the  unoertain  planets.  .  .  . 

* '  The  bloom  is  vsnished  from  my  life. 

For,  oh !  he  stood  beside  me  like  my  youth ; 
Transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream. 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  famiEsr 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils. 
The  heauAful  is  vanished  and  retnms  not.' 

''That  lofty  brow,  the  home  of  all  wise  thou^ts  and 
high  aspirations,  — tiiose  lips  of  eloquent  music,  — that 
great  soul,  whidi  trusted  in  God  and  never  let  go  its  hope 
of  immortalify,  — that  large  heart,  to  which  everything 
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that  belonged  to  man  was  weleome,  — that  hospitable  na* 
tore,  loving  and  tender  and  generons,  haying  no  repolnon 
w  Boom  for  anything  bat  meanness  and  baseness,  —  oh, 
friend,  brother,  father,  lover,  teacher,  inspirer,  goide!  is 
there  no  more  that  we  ean  do  now  than  to  give  thee  this 
our  hail  and  farewell !  " 

Judge  Hoar's  remarks  were  followed  by  the  congre- 
gation singing  the  hynms,  ^^Thy  will  be  done,"  ^^I  will 
not  fear  the  fate  provided  by  Thy  love."  The  Bey. 
Dr.  Fumess  then  read  selections  &om  the  Scriptures. 

The  Bey.  James  Freeman  Clarke  then  delivered  an 
*^  Address,"  from  which  I  extract  two  eloquent  and  in- 
spiring passages,  regretting  to  omit  any  that  fell  from 
lips  so  used  to  noble  utterances  and  warmed  by  their 
subject, — for  there  is  hardly  a  living  person  more 
competent  to  speak  or  write  of  Emerson  than  this 
high-minded  and  braye-souled  man,  who  did  not  wait 
until  he  was  famous  to  be  his  admirer  and  champion. 

''The  saying  of  the  Liturgy  is  true  and  wise,  that  'in 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.'  But  it  is  still  more 
true  that  in  the  midst  of  death  we  are  in  life.  Do  we 
ever  believe  so  mnoh  in  immortality  as  when  we  look  on 
saeh  a  dear  and  noble  face,  now  so  still,  which  a  few  hours 
ago  was  radiant  with  thought  and  love  ?  '  He  is  not  here : 
he  is  risen.'  That  power  which  we  knew,  — that  soaring 
intelligence,  that  soul  of  fire,  that  ever-advancing  spirit, 
—  that  cannot  have  been  suddenly  annihilated  with  the 
decay  of  these  earthly  organs.  It  has  left  its  darkened 
dust  behind.  It  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night. 
God  does  not  trifle  with  his  creatures  by  bringing  to  no- 
thing the  ripe  fruit  of  the  ages  by  the  lesion  of  a  cerebral 
cell,  or  some  bodily  tissue.  Life  does  not  die,  but  matter 
dies  off  from  it.  The  highest  energy  we  know,  the  soul  of 
man,  the  unit  in  which  meet  intelligence,  imagination, 
memory,  hope,  love,  purpose,  insist,  —  this  agent  of  im- 
mense resource  and  boundless  power,  — this  has  not  been 
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fldbdued  by  its  inBtrament.     When  we  think  of  such  an 
one  as  he,  we  can  only  think  of  life,  nerer  of  death. 

^'Saoh  was  his  own  faith,  as  expressed  in  his  paper  on 
^Immortality.'  Bat  he  himself  was  the  best  aigoment  for 
immortality.  Like  the  greatest  thinkers,  he  did  not  rely 
on  logical  proof,  but  on  the  higher  evidence  of  oniyersal 
instincts,  —  the  vast  streams  of  belief  which  flow  through 
human  thought  like  currents  in  the  ocean ;  those  shoreless 
rivers  which  forever  roll  along  their  paths  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  not  restrained  by  banks,  but  guided  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  globe  and  tiie  attractions  of  the  sun.** 


^Let  us  then  ponder  his  words:  — 

«<<  Wilt  thou  not  ope  thy  heart  to  know 
What  rainbows  teach  and  nmseti  show? 
Yoioe  of  earth  to  earth  returned, 
Fteyers  of  saints  that  inly  bamed, 
Saying,  What  is  exodlent^ 
Am  Ood livetf  Upermaneni; 
HeartM  art  dust,  heartt^  loves  ronotn  ; 
Hearts  love  will  meet  thee  ogam. 


House  and  tensnt  go  to  ground 
Lost  in  God,  in  Godhead  found.' " 


After  the  above  address  a  feeling  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  of  Brookline,  and  the 
benediction  dosed  the  exercises  in  the  cburch.  Ln- 
mediately  before  the  benediction,  Mr.  Alcott  recited 
the  following  sonnet,  which  he  had  written  for  the  oo* 
casion:  — 

^£[is  harp  is  silent :  shall  snooessors  rise, 
Toaohing  with  ventorons  hand  the  trembling  string, 
Kindle  ghid  raptures,  visions  of  surprise, 
And  wake  to  ecstasy  each  slumbering  thing  ? 
Shall  life  and  thought  flash  new  in  wondering  eyes, 
As  when  the  seer  transcendent,  sweet,  and  wise, 
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World-wide  his  natiTe  melodies  did  sing') 
FLnshed  with  fair  hopes  and  aiunent  memories  ? 
Ah»  no  1    That  matohleas  lyre  shall  silent  lie  : 
None  hath  the  Tanished  nunstrel's  wondrous  skill 
To  toaoh  that  instroment  with  art  and  wilL 
With  him,  winged  poesy  doth  droop  and  die  ; 
While  oar  dull  age,  left  voiceless,  must  lament 
The  bard  high  heaven  had  for  its  sernoe  sent." 

^Over  an  honr  was  occapied  by  the  passing  files  of 
neighbors,  friends,  and  visitors  looking  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  face  of  the  dead  poet.  The  body  was  robed 
completely  in  white,  and  the  face  bore  a  natural  and 
peaceful  expression.  From  the  church  the  procession  took 
its  way  to  the  cemetery.  The  grave  was  made  beneath  a 
tall  pine-tree  upon  the  hill-top  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  where 
lie  the  bodies  of  his  friends  Thorean  and  Hawthorne,  the 
nptomed  sod  being  concealed  by  strewings  of  pine  boughs. 
A  border  of  hemlock  spray  surrounded  the  grave  and  com- 
pletely lined  its  sides.  Tlie  services  here  were  very  brief, 
and  the  casket  was  soon  lowered  to  its  final  resting-place. 

^'The  Bev.  Dr.  Haskins,  a  cousin  of  the  family,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  read  the  Episcopal  Burial  Service, 
and  closed  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ending  at  the  words, 
'and  deliver  us  from  evil.'  In  this  all  the  people  joined. 
Dr.  Haskins  then  pronounced  the  benediction.  After  it 
was  over,  the  grandchildren  passed  the  open  grave  and 
threw  flowers  into  it.'' 

So  vanished  from  human  eyes  the  bodily  presenoe 
of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  his  finished  record  be- 
longs henceforth  to  memory. 
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XBOEBSOK.  —  A  BETB08PBCT. 

Personality  and  Habits  of  Ufe.  —  His  Commissum  and  Emnd. 
—  As  a  Leotorer. — His  Use  of  Authorities. — Besemblanoe 
to  Other  Writers. — As  inflaenoed  by  Others. — His  FUoe 
as  a  Thinker. — Idealism  and  Intuition. — Mystioisni.  —  His 
Attitude  respecting  Soienoe.  —  As  an  American.  —  BSs  Fond- 
ness for  Solitary  Stody.  —  His  Patience  and  Amiability. — 
Feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded. — Emerson  and  Boms. 
— His  Religions  Belief.  —  EQs  Relations  with  Clergymen. — 
Fatnre  of  his  Reputation. — His  Life  judged  by  tiie  Ideal 
Standard. 

Emebbon's  eartUy  existence  was  in  the  estimate  of 
his  own  philosophy  so  slight  an  oocuirenoe  in  his 
career  of  being  that  his  relations  to  the  accidents  of 
time  and  space  seem  quite  seoondaiy  matters  to  one 
who  has  been  long  living  in  the  companionship  of  his 
thought.  StiU,  he  had  to  be  bom,  to  take  in  his 
share  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  are  all  inmiersed» 
to  have  dealings  with  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  at 
length  to  let  them  all  ^'soar  and  sing "  as  he  left  his 
earthly  half-way  house.  It  is  natural  and  pardonable 
that  we  should  like  to  know  the  details  of  the  daily 
life  which  the  men  whom  we  admire  have  shared  with 
common  mortals,  ourselves  among  the  rest.  But 
Emerson  has  said  truly,  ^^  Great  geniuses  have  the 
shortest  biographies.  Their  cousins  can  tell  you  no- 
thing about  them.  They  lived  in  their  writings,  and 
so  their  home  and  street  life  was  trivial  and  common- 
place." 
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The  reader  lias  Iiad  many  extracts  from  Emerson's 
writings  laid  before  him.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
ohoose  them,  for  his  paragraphs  are  so  condensed,  so 
much  in  the  nature  of  abstracts,  that  it  is  like  distill- 
ing absolute  alcohol  to  attempt  separating  the  spirit 
of  what  he  says  from  his  undiluted  thought.  His 
books  are  all  so  full  of  his  life  to  their  last  syllable 
that  we  might  letter  every  volume  £!mer8omana,  by 
Balph  Waldo  Emerson. 

From  the  numerous  extracts  I  have  given  from 
Emerson's  writings  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  have  formed  an  idea  for  himself  of  the  man  and 
of  the  life  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  these  pages. 
But  he  may  probably  expect  something  like  a  portrait 
of  the  poet  and  moralist  from  the  hand  of  his  biogra- 
pher, if  the  author  of  this  Memoir  may  borrow  the 
name  which  will  belong  to  a  future  and  better  equipped 
laborer  in  the  same  field.  He  may  not  unreasonably 
look  for  some  general  estimate  of  tibe  life-work  of  the 
scholar  and  thinker  of  whom  he  has  been  reading.  He 
will  not  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  writer  of 
the  Memoir  if  he  mentions  many  things  which  seem 
very  trivial  but  for  the  interest  they  borrow  from  the 
individual  to  whom  they  relate. 

Emerson's  personal  appearance  was  that  of  a 
scholar,  the  descendant  of  scholars.  He  was  tall  and 
slender,  with  the  complexion  which  is  bred  in  the  al- 
cove and  not  in  the  open  air.  He  used  to  tell  his  son 
Edward  that  he  measured  six  feet  in  his  shoes,  but  his 
son  thinks  he  could  hardly  have  straightened  himself 
to  that  height  in  his  later  years.  He  was  very  light 
for  a  man  of  his  stature.  He  got  on  the  scales  at 
Cheyenne,  on  his  trip  to  California,  comparing  his 
weight  with  that  of  a  lady  of  the  party.    A  little  while 
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afterwards  he  asked  of  his  f ellow-traTeUer,  Professor 
Thayer,  ^^How  much  did  I  weigh?  A  hundred  and 
forty?''  '^ A  hundred  and  forty  and  a  half/'  was  the 
answer.  *^Yes,  yes,  a  hundred  and  forty  and  a  half  I 
That  halfl  prize;  it  is  an  index  of  better  thingsl " 

Emerson's  head  was  not  snbh  as  Schopenhauer  in- 
sists upon  for  a  philosopher.  He  wore  a  hat  measur- 
ing six  and  seven  eighths  on  the  cqahalometer  used  by 
hatters,  which  is  equivalent  to  twenty-one  inches  and 
a  quarter  of  oiroumf erenoe.  The  average  size  is  from 
seven  to  seven  and  an  eighth,  so  that  his  head  was 
quite  small  in  that  dimension.  It  was  long  and  nar- 
row, but  lofty,  almost  symmetrical,  and  of  more  nearly 
equal  breadth  in  its  anterior  and  posterior  regions  than 
many  or  most  heads. 

His  shoulders  sloped  so  much  as  to  be  oonmiented 
upon  for  this  peculiarity  by  Mr.  Gilfillan,  and  like 
^^ Ammon's  great  son,''  he  carried  one  shoulder  alittle 
higher  than  the  other.  His  face  was  thin,  his  nose 
somewhat  accipitrine,  casting  a  broad  shadow;  his 
mouth  rather  wide,  wdl  formed  and  well  closed,  carry- 
ing a  question  and  an  assertion  in  its  finely  finished 
curves;  the  lower  lip  a  little  prominent,  the  chin 
shapely  and  firm,  as  becomes  the  comer -stone  of 
the  countenance.  His  expression  was  calm,  sedate, 
kindly,  with  that  look  of  refinement,  centring  about 
the  lips,  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  male  New  Eng- 
lander,  unless  the  f andly  features  have  been  for  two 
or  three  cultivated  generations  the  battle-field  and  the 
playground  of  varied  thoughts  and  complex  emotions 
as  well  as  the  sensuous  and  nutritive  port  of  entry. 
His  whole  look  was  irradiated  by  an  ever  active  in- 
quiring intelligence.  His  manner  was  noble  and  gra- 
cious.   Few  of  our  fellow-countrymen  have  had  larger 
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opportamties  of  aeeing  distinguished  personages  than 
our  present  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  myself,  which  I  trust  Mr.  Lowell  wiU 
pardon  my  quoting,  he  says  of  Emerson:  — 

*^  There  was  a  majesty  about  him  beyond  all  other 
men  I  haire  known,  and  he  habitually  dwelt  in  that 
ampler  and  diviner  air  to  which  most  of  us,  if  ever, 
only  rise  in  spurts." 

From  members  of  his  own  immediate  family  I  have 
derived  some  particulars  relating  to  his  personality 
and  habits  which  are  deserving  of  record. 

His  hair  was  brown,  quite  fine,  and,  till  he  was  fifty, 
rery  thick.  His  eyes  were  of  the  ^^  strongest  and 
brightest  blue.''  The  member  of  the  family  who  teUs 
me  this  says:  — 

^^My  sister  and  I  have  looked  for  many  years  to  see 
whether  any  one  else  had  such  absolutely  blue  eyes, 
and  have  never  found  them  except  in  sea-captains.  I 
have  seen  three  sea-captains  who  had  them." 

He  was  not  insensible  to  music,  but  his  gift  in  that 
direction  was  very  limited,  if  we  may  judge  from  this 
&mily  story.  When  he  was  in  college,  and  the  sing- 
ing-master was  gathering  his  pupils,  Emerson  pre- 
sented himself,  intending  to  learn  to  sing.  The  mas- 
ter received  him,  and  when  his  turn  came,  said  to 
him,  "ChordI"  "What? "said  Emerson.  "Chordl 
Chord!  I  tell  you,"  repeated  the  master.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,"  said  Emerson.  "Why,  singl 
Sing  a  note."  "So  I  made  some  kind  of  a  noise,  and 
the  singing-master  said,  ^That  will  do,  sir.  You  need 
not  come  again.'" 

Emerson's  mode  of  living  was  veiy  simple:  coffee 
in  the  morning,  tea  in  the  evening,  animal  food  by 
choice  only  once  a  day,  wine  only  when  with  others 
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using  it,  but  always  ^»6  at  breakfast.  *^It  stood  be- 
fore him  and  was  the  first  thing  eaten.''  Ten  o'dook 
was  his  bed^time,  six  his  hour  of  rising  until  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  when  he  rose  at  seven.  Work  or 
oompany  sometimes  led  him  to  sit  up  late,  and  this  he 
oould  do  night  after  night.  He  never  was  hungry,  — 
could  go  any  time  from  breakfast  to  tea  without  food 
and  not  know  it,  but  was  always  ready  for  food  when 
it  was  set  before  him. 

He  always  walked  from  about  four  in  the  afternoon 
till  tea-time,  and  often  longer  when  the  day  was  fine, 
or  he  felt  that  he  should  work  the  better. 

It  is  plain  from  his  writings  that  Emerson  was  pos- 
sessed all  his  life  long  with  the  idea  of  his  constitutional 
infirmity  and  insufficiency.  He  hated  invalidism,  and 
had  litde  patience  with  complaints  about  ill-health, 
but  in  his  poems,  and  once  or  twice  in  his  letters  to 
Carlyle,  he  expresses  himself  with  freedom  about  his 
own  bodily  inheritance.  In  1827,  being  then  but 
twenty-four  years  old,  he  writes :  — 

^I  bear  in  yoath  the  sad  infinnities 
That  nae  to  nndo  the  limb  and  sense  of  age." 

Four  years  later:  — 

"Bbb  God  on  thee  oonfened 

A  bodily  piesenoe  mean  as  Paol's, 
Yet  made  thee  bearer  of  a  word 
Which  sleepy  nations  as  with  tnunpet  sails  ?  ** 


and  again,  in  the  same  year:  — 

<<  Leave  me,  Fear,  thy  throbs  are  base, 
Trembling  for  the  body's  sake." 

Almost  forty  years  from  the  first  of  these  dates  we 
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find  him  bewailing  in  ^^Terminiis"  his  inherited  weak- 
ness of  organization. 

And  in  writing  to  Carlyle,  he  says:  — 

*^  You  are  of  the  Anakim  and  bnow  nothing  of  the 
debility  and  postponement  of  the  blonde  constitu- 
tion," 

Again,  ^^I  am  the  yiotim  of  miscellany — miscel- 
lany of  designs,  yast  debility  and  procrastination/' 

He  thought  too  much  of  his  bodily  insufficiencies, 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  he  refers  to  only  in  his 
private  correspondence,  and  in  that  semi-nudity  of 
self -revelation  which  is  the  privilege  of  poetry.  His 
presence  was  fine  and  impressive,  and  his  muscular 
strength  was  enough  to  make  him  a  rapid  and  endur- 
ing walker. 

Emerson's  voice  had  a  great  charm  in  conversation, 
as  in  the  lecture-room.  It  was  never  loud,  never 
shrill,  but  singularly  penetrating.  He  was  apt  to 
hesitate  in  the  course  of  a  sentence,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
the  exact  word  he  wanted;  picking  his  way  through 
his  vocabulary,  to  get  at  the  best  expression  of  his 
thought,  as  a  well-dressed  woman  crosses  the  muddy 
pavement  to  reach  the  opposite  sidewalk.  It  was  this 
natural  slight  and  not  unpleasant  semicolon  pausing 
of  the  memory  which  grew  upon  him  in  his  years  of 
decline,  until  it  rendered  conversation  laborious  and 
painful  to  him. 

He  never  laughed  loudly.  When  he  laughed  it  was 
under  protest,  as  it  were,  with  closed  doors,  his  mouth 
shut,  so  that  the  explosion  had  to  seek  another  respi- 
ratory channel,  and  found  its  way  out  quietly,  while 
his  eyebrows  and  nostrils  and  all  his  features  betrayed 
the  ^^ ground  swell,''  as  Professor  Thayer  happily 
called  it,  of  the  half -suppressed  convulsion.     He  was 
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avene  to  loud  laughter  in  others,  and  objected  to 
Margaret  Fuller  that  she  made  him  laugh  too  muoli. 

Emerson  was  not  rioh  in  some  of  those  natural  gifts 
which  are  considered  the  birdiright  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander.  He  had  not  the  mechanical  turn  of  the  whit- 
tling Yankee.  I  once  questioned  him  about  his  man- 
ual dexterity,  and  he  told  me  be  could  split  a  shingle 
four  ways  with  one  nail,  — which,  as  the  intention  ia 
not  to  split  it  at  all  in  fastening  it  to  the  roof  of  a 
house  or  elsewhere,  I  took  to  be  a  confession  of  in- 
aptitude for  mechanical  works*  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  accomplished  in  the  handling  of  agri- 
cultural impkonents  either,  for  it  is  told  in  the  family 
that  his  little  son,  Waldo,  seeing  him  at  work  with  a 
spade,  cried  out,  ^Take  care,  papa, — you  will  dig 
your  leg.** 

He  used  to  regret  that  he  had  no  ear  for  music.  I 
have  said  enough  about  his  verse,  which  often  jars  on 
a  sensitive  ear,  showing  a  want  of  the  nicest  percep- 
tion of  harmonies  and  discords  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  words. 

There  are  stories  which  show  that  Emerson  had  a 
retentive  memory  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  It 
is  hard  to  say  from  his  books  whether  he  had  or  not, 
for  he  jotted  down  such  a  multitude  of  things  in  his 
diary  that  this  was  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory 
which  supplied  him  with  endless  materials  of  thought 
and  subjects  for  his  pen. 

Lover  and  admirer  of  Plato  as  Emerson  was,  the 
doors  of  the  academy,  over  which  was  the  inscription 
fn/Sct?  dycwfi^/»fro«  Icrciro), — Let  no  one  unacquainted 
with  geometry  enter  here,  — would  have  been  closed 
to  him.  All  the  exact  sciences  found  him  an  unwill- 
ing learner.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  cannot  mul- 
tiply seven  by  twelve  with  impunity. 
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In  an  unpubliBhed  mannsoript  kindly  submitted  to 
me  by  Mr.  Frothingham,  Emerson  is  reported  as  say- 
ing, **God  has  given  me  the  seeing  eye,  but  not  the 
working  hand/*  His  gift  was  insight;  be  saw  the 
germ  through  its  envelope;  the  particular  in  the  light 
of  the  universal;  the  fact  in  connection  with  the  prin« 
eiple;  the  phenomenon  as  related  to  the  htw;  all  this 
not  by  the  slow  and  sure  process  of  science,  but  by 
the  sudden  and  searching  flashes  of  imaginative  double 
vision.  He  had  neither  the  patience  nor  the  method 
of  the  inductive  reasoner ;  he  passed  from  one  thought 
to  another  not  by  logical  steps  but  by  airy  flights, 
which  left  no  footprints.  This  mode  of  intellectual 
action  when  found  united  with  natural  sagacity  be- 
comes poetry,  philosophy,  wisdom,  or  prophecy  in  its 
various  forms  of  manifestation.  Without  that  gift 
of  natural  sagacity  (pdorath  qtuedam  venaticd),  — a 
good  scent  for  truth  and  beauiy,  — it  appears  as  ex- 
travagance, whimsicaliiy,  eccentricity,  or  insanity, 
according  to  its  degree  of  aberration.  Emerson  was 
eminently  sane  for  an  idealist.  He  carried  the  same 
sagacity  into  the  ideal  world  that  Eranklin  showed  in 
the  affairs  of  common  life. 

He  was  constitutionally  fastidious,  and  had  to  school 
himself  to  become  able  to  put  up  with  the  terrible  in- 
flictions of  uncongenial  fellowships.  We  must  go  to 
his  poems  to  get  at  his  weaknesses.  The  down  of  the 
first  edition  of  ^^Monadnoc,"  ^^with  heart  of  cat  and 
eyes  of  bug,''  disappears  in  the  after-thought  of  the 
later  version  of  the  poem,  but  the  eye  that  recognized 
him  and  the  nature  that  recoiled  from  him  were  there 
still.  What  must  he  not  have  endured  from  the  per- 
secutions of  small-minded  worshippers  who  fastened 
upon  him  for  the  interminable  period  between  the  in- 
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ooming  and  the  oui^ing  railroad  trainl  He  was  a 
model  of  patienoe  and  good  temper.  We  might  have 
feared  that  he  lacked  the  sensibility  to  make  such  in« 
trosions  and  offences  an  annoyance.  But  when  Mr. 
Frothingham  gratifies  the  public  with  those  most  inter- 
esting personal  recollections  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  looking  over,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  equa- 
nimity, admirable  as  it  was,  was  not  incapable  of  be- 
ing disturbed,  and  that  on  rare  occasions  he  could  give 
way  to  the  feeling  which  showed  itself  of  old  in  the 
doom  pronounced  on  the  barren  fig-tree. 

Of  Emerson's  affections  his  home-life,  and  those 
tender  poems  in  memory  of  his  brothers  and  his  son, 
give  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  asked  or  wished 
for.  His  friends  were  all  who  knew  him,  for  none 
could  be  his  enemy;  and  his  simple  graciousness  of 
manner,  with  the  sincerity  apparent  in  every  look  and 
tone,  hardly  admitted  indifference  on  the  {NUt  of  any 
who  met  him,  were  it  but  for  a  single  hour.  Even 
the  little  children  knew  and  loved  him,  and  babes  in 
arms  returned  his  angelic  smile.  Of  the  friends  who 
were  longest  and  most  intimately  associated  with  him, 
it  is  needless  to  say  much  in  this  place.  Of  those  who 
are  living,  it  is  hardly  time  to  speak;  of  those  who 
are  dead,  much  has  already  been  written.  Margaret 
Fuller  —  I  must  call  my  early  schoolmate  as  I  best 
remember  her — leaves  her  life  pictured  in  the  mosaic 
of  five  artists,  Emerson  himself  among  the  number; 
Thoreau  is  faithfuUy  commemorated  in  the  loving 
memoir  by  Mr.  Sanborn;  Theodore  Parker  lives  in 
the  story  of  his  life  told  by  the  eloquent  Mr.  Weiss; 
Hawthorne  awaits  his  portrait  from  the  master-hand 
of  Mr.  Lowell. 

How  nearly  any  friend,  other  than  his  brothers 
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Edward  and  Charles,  came  to  him,  I  cannot  say,  in- 
deed I  can  hardly  guess.  That  ^^  majesty  "  Mr.  Low- 
ell speaks  of  always  seemed  to  hedge  him  round  like 
the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king.  What  man  was 
he  who  would  lay  his  hand  familiarly  upon  his  shoul- 
der  and  call  him  Waldo?  No  disciple  of  Father 
Mathew  would  be  likely  to  do  such  a  thing.  There 
may  have  been  such  irreverent  persons,  but  if  any  one 
had  so  ventured  at  the  Saturday  Club,  it  would 
have  produced  a  sensation  like  Brummel's  ^^  George, 
ring  the  bell,"  to  the  Prince  Begent.  His  ideas  of 
friendship,  as  of  love,  seem  almost  too  exalted  for  our 
earthly  conditions,  and  suggest  the  thought  as  do  many 
others  of  his  characteristics,  that  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated his  mortal  frame  had  missed  its  way  on  the 
shining  path  to  some  brighter  and  better  sphere  of 
being. 

Not  so  did  Emerson  appear  among  the  plain  work- 
ing farmers  of  the  village  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
a  good,  unpretending  fellow-citizen  who  put  on  no 
airs,  who  attended  town-meetings,  took  his  part  in 
useful  measures,  was  no  great  hand  at  farming,  but 
was  esteemed  and  respected,  and  felt  to  be  a  principal 
source  of  attraction  to  Concord,  for  strangers  came 
flocking  to  the  place  as  if  it  held  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington. 

What  was  the  errand  on  which  he  visited  our 
earth, — the  message  with  which  he  came  commis- 
sioned from  the  Infinite  source  of  all  life? 

Every  human  soul  leaves  its  port  with  sealed  orders. 
These  may  be  opened  earlier  or  later  on  its  voyage, 
but  until  they  are  opened  no  one  can  tell  what  is  to  be 
his  course  or  to  what  harbor  he  is  bound. 
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Emerson  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  Boston  pnl- 
pit,  such  as  they  were,  damaged,  in  the  view  of  the 
preyailing  sects  of  the  country,  perhaps  by  too  long 
contact  with  the  ^*Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  tiieir  revo- 
lutionary notions.  But  the  most  ^liberal"  Boston 
polpit  still  held  to  many  doctrines,  forms,  and  phrases 
open  to  the  challenge  of  any  independent  thinker. 

In  the  year  1882  this  young  priest,  then  a  settled 
minister,  ^^b^;an,'*  as  was  said  of  another,  ^to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age."  He  had  opened  his  sealed 
orders  and  had  read  therein:  — 

Thou  shalt  not  profess  that  which  thou  dost  not  be- 
lieve. 

Thou  shalt  not  heed  the  voice  of  man  when  it 
agrees  not  with  the  voice  of  Qod  in  thine  own  soul. 

Thou  shalt  study  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  Universe 
and  they  will  be  thy  fellow-servants. 

Thou  shalt  speak  the  truth  as  thou  seest  it,  without 
fear,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  to  all  thy  f ellow-orea- 
tures,  dealing  with  the  manifold  interests  of  life  and 
the  typical  characters  of  history. 

Nature  shall  be  to  thee  as  a  symbol.  The  life  of 
the  soul,  in  conscious  union  with  the  Infinite,  shall  be 
for  thee  the  only  real  existence. 

This  pleasing  show  of  an  external  world  through 
which  thou  art  passing  is  given  thee  to  interpret  by 
the  light  which  is  in  thee.  Its  least  appearance  is  not 
unworthy  of  thy  study.  Let  thy  soul  be  open  and 
thine  eyes  will  reveal  to  thee  beauty  everywhere. 

Go  forth  with  thy  message  among  thy  fellow-crea- 
tures; teach  them  they  must  trust  tbemselves  as 
guided  by  that  inner  light  which  dwells  with  the  pure 
in  heart,  to  whom  itwas  promised  of  old  that  they  shall 
see  Grod. 
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Teach  lihem  that  each  generation  begins  the  world 
afresh,  in  perfect  freedom;  that  the  present  is  not  the 
prisoner  of  the  past,  but  that  to-day  holds  oaptive  all 
yesterdays,  to  compare,  to  judge,  to  accept,  to  reject 
their  teachings,  as  these  are  shown  by  its  own  morn- 
ing's sun. 

To  thy  fellow-countrymen  thou  shalt  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  New  World,  that  here,  here  in  our 
America,  is  the  home  of  man;  that  here  is  the  prom- 
ise of  a  new  and  more  excellent  social  state  than  his- 
tory has  recorded. 

Thy  life  shall  be  as  thy  teachings,  brave,  pure, 
truthful,  beneficent,  hopeful,  cheerful,  hospitable  to 
all  honest  belief,  all  sincere  thinkers,  and  active  ac- 
cording to  thy  gifts  and  opportunities. 

He  was  true  to  the  orders  he  had  received. 
Through  doubts,  troubles,  privations,  opposition,  he 

would  not 

'^bateajot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  bat  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Bight  onward." 

All  through  the  writings  of  Emerson  the  spirit  of 
these  orders  manifests  itself.  Bis  range  of  subjects  is 
very  wide,  ascending  to  the  highest  sphere  of  spiritual 
contemplation,  bordering  on  that  ^^ intense  inane" 
where  thought  loses  itself  in  breathless  ecstasy,  and 
stooping  to  the  homeliest  maTims  of  prudence  and  the 
every-day  lessons  of  good  manners.  And  all  his  work 
was  done,  not  so  much 

'^  As  ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye," 
as  in  the  ever-present  sense  of  divine  companionship. 
He  was  called  to  sacrifice  his  living,  his  position, 
his  intimacies,  to  a  doubt,  and  he  gave  them  all  up 
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without  a  murmur.  He  migHt  have  been  an  idol,  and 
He  broke  his  own  pedestal  to  attack  the  idolatry  which 
he  saw  all  about  him.  He  gave  up  a  oomparativelj 
easy  life  for  a  toilsome  and  trying  one;  he  accepted  a 
precarious  employment,  which  hardly  kept  him  above 
poverty,  rather  than  wear  the  golden  padlock  on  his 
lips  which  has  held  fast  the  conscience  of  so  many 
pulpit  Chrysostoms.  Instead  of  a  volume  or  two  of 
sermons,  bridled  with  a  text  and  harnessed  with  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  he  bequeathed  us  a  long  series  of  dis- 
courses and  essays  in  which  we  know  we  have  his 
honest  thoughts,  free  from  that  professional  bias  which 
tends  to  make  the  pulpit  teaching  of  the  fairest-minded 
preacher  follow  a  diagonal  of  two  forces,  —  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  personal  and  his  ecclesiastical  opinions. 

Without  a  church  or  a  pulpit,  he  soon  had  a  con- 
gregation. It  was  largely  made  up  of  young  persons 
of  both  sexes,  young  by  nature,  if  not  in  years,  who, 
tired  of  routine  and  f ormul»,  and  full  of  vague  aspi- 
rations, found  in  his  utterances  the  oracles  they  sought. 
To  them,  in  the  words  of  his  friend  and  neighbor  Mr. 
Alcott,  he 

**  Sang  Yob  full  song  of  hope  and  lofty  oheer.^ 

Nor  was  it  only  for  a  few  seasons  that  he  drew  his  au- 
diences of  devout  listeners  around  him.  Another 
poet,  his  Concord  neighbor,  Mr.  Sanborn,  who  listened 
to  him  many  years  after  the  first  flush  of  novelty  was 
over,  felt  the  same  enchantment,  and  recognized  the 
same  inspiring  life  in  his  words,  which  had  thrilled 
the  souls  of  those  earlier  listeners. 

•^Hia  waa  the  task  and  hit  the  lotdly  gift 
Our  eyes,  our  hearts,  hent  earChwazd,  to  uplift" 

This  was  his  power,  — to  inspire  others,  to  make  life 
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purer,  loftier,  oalmer,  brighter.  Optimism  is  what 
the  young  want,  and  he  oonld  no  more  help  taking  the 
hopeful  view  of  the  universe  and  its  future  than 
Claude  could  help  flooding  his  landscapes  with  sun- 
shine. 

'"Nature,"  published  in  1886,  ''the  first  clear  man- 
ifestation  of  his  genius,''  as  Mr.  Norton  calls  it,  re- 
vealed him  as  an  idealist  and  a  poet,  with  a  tendency 
to  mysticism.  If  he  had  been  independent  in  circum- 
stances, he  would  doubtless  have  developed  more 
freely  in  these  directions.  But  he  had  his  living  to 
get  and  a  &mily  to  support,  and  he  must  look  about 
him  for  some  paying  occupation.  The  lecture-room 
naturally  presented  itself  to  a  scholar  accustomed  to 
speaking  from  the  pulpit.  This  medium  of  commu- 
nicating thought  was  not  as  yet  veiy  popular,  and 
the  rewards  it  offered  were  but  moderate.  Emerson 
was  of  a  very  hopeful  nature,  however,  and  believed 
in  its  possibilities. 

''I  am  always  haanted  with  brave  dreams  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  lecture-room,  — so  free 
and  so  unpretending  a  platform,  —  a  Delos  not  yet  made 
fast.  I  imagine  an  eloquence  of  infinite  variety,  rich  as 
conversation  can  be,  with  anecdote,  joke,  tragedy,  epics 
and  pindarics,  argoment  and  confession. '' 

So  writes  Emerson  to  Carlyle  in  1841. 

It  would  be  as  unfair  to  overlook  the  special  form 
in  which  Emerson  gave  most  of  his  thoughts  to  the 
world,  as  it  would  be  to  leave  out  of  view  the  calling 
of  Shakespeare  in  judging  his  literary  character. 
Emerson  was  an  essayist  and  a  lecturer,  as  Shake- 
speare was  a  dramatist  and  a  play-actor. 

The  exigencies  of  the  theatre  account  for  much  that 
is,  as  it  were,  accidental  in  the  writings  of  Shake- 
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speare.  The  demands  of  the  lectme-room  acooimt  for 
many  peenliarities  which  are  oharaeteiistio  of  Emer- 
son as  an  author.  The  play  must  be  in  five  acts,  eadi 
of  a  giyen  length.  The  lecture  must  fill  an  hour  and 
not  overrun  it.  Both  play  and  lecture  must  be  vivid, 
varied,  picturesque,  stimulating,  or  the  audience  would 
tire  beiore  the  allotted  time  was  over. 

Both  writers  had  this  in  common:  they  were  poets 
and  moralists.  They  reproduced  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  light  of  penetrative  observation  and  ideal  con- 
templation; they  illustrated  its  duties  in  their  breach 
and  in  their  observance,  by  precepts  and  well-chosen 
portraits  of  character.  The  particular  form  in  which 
they  wrote  makes  little  difference  when  we  come  upon 
the  utterance  of  a  noble  truth  or  an  elevated  senti- 
ment. 

It  was  not  a  simple  matter  of  choice  with  the  dra- 
matist or  the  lecturer  in  what  direction  they  should  torn 
their  special  gifts.  The  actor  had  learned  his  busi- 
ness on  the  stage;  the  lecturer  had  gone  through  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  pulpit.  Each  had  his  bread  to 
earn,  and  he  must  work,  and  work  hard,  in  the  way 
open  before  him.  For  twenty  years  the  playwright 
wrote  dramas,  and  retired  before  middle  age  with  a 
good  estate  to  his  native  town.  For  forty  years  Emer- 
son lectured  and  published  lectures,  and  established 
himself  at  length  in  competence  in  the  village  where 
his  ancestors  had  lived  and  died  before  him.  He 
never  became  rich,  as  Shakespeare  did.  He  was  never 
in  easy  circumstances  until  he  was  nearly  seventy 
years  old.  Lecturing  was  hard  work,  but  he  was  un- 
der the  ^^base  necessity,''  as  he  called  it,  of  constant 
labor,  writing  in  summer,  speaking  everywhere  east 
and  west  in  the  trying  and  dangerous  winter  season. 
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He  spoke  in  great  oitiesto  sach  cnltivated  aadienoee 
as  no  other  man  oonld  gather  about  him,  and  in  re- 
mote Tillages  where  he  addressed  plain  people  whose 
dassios  were  the  Bible  and  the  ^^ Fanner's  Almanac." 
Wherever  he  appeared  in  the  lecture-room,  he  fasci- 
nated his  listeners  by  his  voice  and  maimer;  the  music 
of  his  speech  pleased  those  who  found  his  thought  too 
subtle  for  their  dull  wits  to  follow. 

When  the  lecture  had  served  its  purpose,  it  came 
before  the  public  in  the  shape  of  an  essay.  But  the 
essay  never  lost  the  character  it  borrowed  from  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  delivered;  it  was  a  lay 
sermon,  —  condo  ad  popidtim.  We  must  always  re- 
member what  we  are  dealing  with.  ^^Ezpect  nothing 
more  of  my  power  of  construction,  — no  ship-build- 
ing, no  clipper,  smack,  nor  skiff  even,  only  boards 
and  logs  tied  together.''  ^^Here  I  sit  and  read  and 
write,  with  very  little  sjrstem,  and,  as  far  as  regards 
composition,  with  the  most  fragmentary  result:  para- 
graphs incompressible,  each  sentence  an  infinitely 
repellent  particle."  We  have  then  a  moralist  and  a 
poet  appearing  as  a  lecturer  and  an  essayist,  and 
now  and  then  writing  in  verse.  He  liked  the  free- 
dom of  the  platform.  **I  preach  in  the  lecture- 
room,"  he  says,  **and  there  it  tells,  for  there  is  no 
prescription.  You  may  laugh,  weep,  reason,  sing, 
sneer,  or  pray,  according  to  your  genius."  In  Eng- 
land, he  says,  *^I  find  this  lecturing  a  key  which 
opens  all  doors."  But  he  did  not  tend  to  overvalue 
the  calling  which  from  ^'base  necessity"  he  followed 
so  diligently.  ^^Incorrigible  spouting  Yankee,"  he 
calls  himself;  and  again,  ^^I  peddle  out  all  the  wit  I 
can  gather  from  Time  or  from  Nature,  and  am  pained 
at  heart  to  see  how  thankfully  that  litde  is  received." 
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Lecture-peddling  was  a  Iiaid  btusizieBB  and  a  poorly 
paid  one  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  when  £mer8on 
was  carrying  his  precious  wares  about  the  country  and 
ofFering  them  in  competition  with  the  cheapest  itiner- 
ants, with  shilling  concerts  and  negro-minstrel  enter- 
tainments. But  one  could  get  a  kind  of  living  out  of 
it  if  he  had  invitations  enough.  I  remember  Emer- 
son's coming  to  my  house  to  know  if  I  could  fill  his 
place  at  a  certain  lyceum  so  that  he  might  accept  a 
very  advantageous  invitation  in  another  direction.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  unfortunately  engaged  for  the 
evening  mentioned.  He  smiled  serenely,  saying  that 
then  he  supposed  he  must  give  up  the  new  stove  for 
that  season. 

No  man  would  accuse  Emerson  of  parsimony  of 
ideas.  He  crams  his  pages  with  the  very  marrow  of 
his  thought.  But  in  weighing  out  a  lecture  he  was  as 
punctilious  as  Portia  about  the  pound  of  flesh.  His 
utterance  was  deliberate  and  spaced  with  not  infre- 
quent slight  delays.  Exactly  at  the  end  of  the  hour 
the  lecture  stopped,  —  suddenly,  abruptly,  but  quietly, 
without  peroration  of  any  sort,  always  with  *^a  gende 
shock  of  mild  surprise "  to  the  unprepared  listener. 
He  had  weighed  out  the  full  measure  to  his  audience 
with  perfect  &imess. 

or,  in  Bryant's  version, 

"as  the  Males 
Are  held  by  some  just  woman,  who  maintains 
By  spinning  wool  her  household,  —  carefully 
She  poises  both  the  wool  and  weights,  to  make 
The  balance  even,  that  she  may  provide 
A  pittance  for  her  babes." 
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As  to  the  oliann  of  his  lectures  all  are  agreed.  It  is 
needless  to  handle  this  subject,  for  Mr.  Lowell  has 
written  upon  it.  Of  their  effect  on  his  younger  lis- 
teners he  says, —   , 

''To  some  of  us  that  long  past  experience  remains  the 
most  maryellons  and  fmitfol  we  have  ever  had.  Emer- 
son awakened  us,  saved  us  from  the  body  of  this  death. 
It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  that  the  young  soul  longs 
for,  careless  of  what  hreath  may  fill  it.  Sidney  heard  it 
in  the  ballad  of  ^ Chevy  Chase,'  and  we  in  Emerson. 
Nor  did  it  hlow  retreat,  hut  called  us  with  assurance  of 
victory." 

There  was,  besides  these  stirring  notes,  a  sweet 
seriousness  in  Emerson's  voice  that  was  infinitely 
soothing.  So  might  ''Peace,  be  still,"  have  sounded 
from  the  lips  that  silenced  the  storm.  I  remember 
that  in  the  dreadful  war-time,  on  one  of  the  days  of 
ang^sh  and  terror,  I  fell  in  with  Grovemor  Andrew, 
on  his  way  to  a  lecture  of  Emerson's,  where  he  was 
going,  he  said,  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  his  mind. 
An  hour  passed  in  listening  to  that  flow  of  thought, 
calm  and  clear  as  the  diamond  drops  that  distil  from 
a  mountain  rock,  was  a  true  nepenthe  for  a  care-worn 
soul. 

An  author  whose  writings  are  like  mosaics  must 
have  borrowed  from  many  quarries.  Emerson  had 
read  more  or  less  thoroughly  through  a  very  wide 
range  of  authors.  I  shall  presently  show  how  exten- 
sive was  his  reading.  No  doubt  he  had  studied  cer- 
tain authors  diligently,  a  few,  it  would  seem,  thor- 
oughly. But  let  no  one  be  frightened  away  from  his 
pages  by  the  terrible  names  of  Plotinus  and  Proclus 
and  Porphyry,  of  Behmen  or  Spinoza,  or  of  those 
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modein  Qeraaai  philomphen  with  whom  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  he  had  any  intiniate  aoqnaintance.  Mr. 
George  Ripley,  a  man  of  erudition,  a  keen  critic,  a 
lover  and  admirer  of  Emerson,  speaks  very  plainly  of 
his  limitations  as  a  scholar. 

^As  he  confesses  in  the  essay  on  Books,  his  learning  is 
second  hand ;  hat  eyeiything  sticks  which  his  mind  can 
Impropriate.  He  defends  the  use  of  translations,  and  I 
doaht  whether  he  has  ever  read  ten  pages  of  his  great 
anthorities,  Plato,  Platarch,  Montaigne,  or  Goethe,  in  the 
original.  He  is  certainly  no  friend  of  profound  study 
any  more  than  of  philosophical  speculation.  Give  him  a 
few  hrilliant  and  suggestive  glimpses  and  he  is  content.'* 

One  oorreotion  I  must  make  to  this  statement. 
Emerson  says  he  has  ^^ contrived  to  read"  almost 
every  volume  of  Gt>ethe,  and  that  he  has  fiffy-five  of 
them,  but  that  he  has  read  nothing  else  in  German, 
and  has  not  looked  into  him  for  a  long  time.  This 
was  in  1840,  in  a  letter  to  Carlyle.  It  was  up-hill 
work,  it  may  be  suspected,  but  he  could  not  well  be 
ignorant  of  his  friend's  great  idol,  and  his  referenoea 
to  Goethe  are  very  frequent. 

Emerson's  quotations  are  like  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes.  I  hardly  know  his  rivals  except 
Burton  and  Cotton  Mather.  But  no  one  would  ac- 
cuse him  of  pedantry.  Burton  quotes  to  amuse  him- 
self and  his  reader;  Mather  quotes  to  show  his  learn- 
ing,  of  which  he  had  a  vast  conceit;  Emerson  quotes 
to  illustrate  some  original  thought  of  his  own,  or  be- 
cause another  writer's  way  of  thinking  faUs  in  with 
his  own,  — never  with  a  trivial  purpose.  Beading  as 
he  did,  he  must  have  unconsciously  appropriated  a 
great  number  of  thoughts  from  others.  But  he  was 
profuse  in  his  references  to  those  from  whom  he  bor^ 
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sowed, — moie  profiise  ihan  many  of  hiB  readers 
wotdd  believe  without  takmg  the  pains  to  oount  his 
authorities.  This  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  have 
done,  once  for  all,  and  I  wiU  briefly  present  the  re- 
sults of  the  examination.  The  named  references, 
chiefly  to  authors,  as  given  in  the  table  before  me, 
are  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
relating  to  eight  hundred  and  sixiy-eight  different  in- 
dividuals. Of  ihese,  four  hundred  and  eleven  are 
mentioned  more  than  once;  one  hundred  and  flfty- 
five,  five  times  or  more;  sixiy-nine,  ten  times  or 
more;  thirty-eight,  fifteen  times  or  more;  and  twen- 
ty-seven, twenty  times  or  more.  These  twenly-seven 
names  alone,  the  list  of  which  is  here  given,  furnish 
no  less  than  one  thousand  and  sixty-five  references. 


AntlioEttiM.  ^'bmSodS^ 

Shakespeaze 112 

Napoleon 84 

Plato 81 

Flutaroh 70 

Goethe 02 

Swift 49 

Bacon 47 

Milton 46 

Kewton 43 

Homer 42 

Socrates 42 

Swedenborg 40 

Montaigne 80 

Saadi 80 

Lather 80 


Nni&b6T  of 


Webster 27 

Aristotle 25 

Haflz 25 

Wordsworth 25 

Bnrke 24 

Saint  Fanl 24 

Dante 22 

Shattack    (Hist  of   Con- 
cord)     21 

Chaooer 20 

Coleridge 20 

Michael  Angelo  ....  20 
The  name  of  Jesos  oocnrs 
fifty-f oar  times. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Montaigne,  EranUin, 
and  Emerson  all  show  the  same  fondness  for  Plu- 
tarch. 

Montaigne  says,  ^^I  never  settled  myself  to  the 
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reading  of  any  book  of  solid  learning  but  Plataroli 
and  Seneoa." 

Eranklin  says,  speaking  of  the  books  in  bis  father's 
library,  ^^  There  was  among  them  Plutardli's  Lives, 
which  I  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think  that  time 
spent  to  great  advantage. " 

Emerson  says,  ^^I  must  think  we  are  more  deeply 
indebted  to  him  than  to  all  the  ancient  writers." 

Studies  of  life  and  character  were  the  delight  of  all 
these  four  moralists.  As  a  judge  of  character,  Dr. 
Hedge,  who  knew  Emerson  well,  has  spoken  to  me  of 
his  extraordinary  gift,  and  no  reader  of  **  English 
Traits  "  can  have  failed  to  mark  the  formidable  pene- 
tration of  the  intellect  which  looked  through  those 
calm  cerulean  eyes. 

Jfbsdtt^  a  sociis  is  applicable  to  the  books  a  man 
most  affects  as  well  as  to  the  companions  he  chooses. 
It  is  with  the  kings  of  thought  that  Emerson  most 
associates.  As  to  borrowing  from  his  royal  acquaint- 
ances his  ideas  are  very  simple  and  expressed  without 
reserve. 

'^All  minds  quote.  Old  and  new  make  the  warp  and 
woof  of  every  moment.  There  is  no  thread  that  is  not 
a  twist  of  these  two  strands.  •  By  necessity,  by  procliv- 
ity, and  by  delight,  we  all  quote." 

What  Emerson  says  of  Plutarch  applies  very  nearly 
to  himself. 

''In  his  immense  quotation  and  allusion  we  quickly 
cease  to  discriminate  between  what  he  quotes  and  what  he 
invents.  We  sail  on  his  memory  into  the  ports  of  every 
nation,  enter  into  every  private  property,  and  do  not  stop 
to  diBcriminate  owners,  but  give  him  the  praise  of  all." 

Mr.  Suskin  and  Lord  Tennyson  have  thought  it 
worth  their  while  todefend  themselves  from  the  charge 
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of  plagiarism.  Emerson  would  never  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  do  sudi  a  thing.  His  mind  was  oyerflow- 
ing  with  thought  as  a  river  in  the  season  of  flood,  and 
was  full  of  floating  fragments  from  an  endless  variety 
of  sources.  He  drew  ashore  whatever  he  wanted  that 
would  serve  his  purpose.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his 
mode  of  writing.  ^^  I  dot  evermore  in  my  endless  jour- 
nal, a  line  on  every  knowable  in  nature;  but  the  ar- 
rangement loiters  long,  and  I  get  a  brick-kiln  instead 
of  a  house."  His  journal  is  ^^full  of  disjointed  dreams 
and  audacities."  Writing  by  the  aid  of  this,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  he  should  speak  of  his  ^^  lapidary 
style  "  and  say,  ^^I  build  my  house  of  boulders." 

'^It  is  to  be  remembered,''  says  Mr.  Buskin,  ^'that 
all  men  who  have  sense  and  feeling  are  continually 
helped ;  they  are  taught  by  every  person  they  meet,  and 
emiched  by  everything  that  faUs  in  their  way.  The 
greatest  is  he  who  has  been  oftenest  aided;  and  if  the 
attainments  of  all  human  minds  could  be  traced  to  their 
real  sources,  it  would  be  found  that  the  world  bad  been 
laid  most  under  contribution  by  the  men  of  most  original 
powers,  and  that  every  day  of  their  existence  deepened 
their  debt  to  their  race,  while  it  enlarged  their  gifts 
to  it." 

The  reader  may  like  to  see  a  few  coincidences  be- 
tween Emerson's  words  and  thoughts  and  those  of 
others. 

Some  sayings  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  family  property. 
^^ Scorn  trifles"  comes  from  Aimt  Mary  Moody  Em- 
erson, and  reappears  in  her  nephew,  Balph  Waldo. 
**What  right  have  you.  Sir,  to  your  virtue?  Is 
virtue  piecemeal?  This  is  a  jewel  among  the  rags  of 
a  beggar."  So  writes  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  in  his 
lecture,  ''New  England  Beformers."  ''Hiding  the 
badges  of  royalty  beneath  the  gown  of  the  mendicant, 
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and  eTor  on  the  watoh  lest  their  rank  be  betrayed  by 
the  sparkle  of  a  gem  from  under  their  rags."  Thus 
wrote  Charles  Channey  Emerson  in  ^The  Harvard 
B^;ister  "  nearly  twenty  years  before. 

*'  The  hero  is  not  fed  on  sweetSy 
Daily  his  own  heart  he  eats/' 

The  image  comes  from  Pythagoras  via  Hutaroh. 

Now  and  then,  but  not  with  any  questionable  fre- 
qmenoy,  we  find  a  sentence  which  recalls  Carlyle. 

^The  national  temper,  in  the  civil  history,  is  not 
flashy  or  whiffling.  The  slow,  deep  English  mass 
smoidders  with  fire,  which  at  lasts  sets  all  its  borders 
in  flame.  The  wrath  of  London  is  not  French  wrath, 
bat  has  a  long  memory,  and  in  hottest  heat  a  register 
and  rale.'' 

Compare  this  passage  from  *' English  Traits  **  with 
the  following  one  from  Carlyle's  *^  French  Bevolu- 
tion:"  — 

^So  long  this  Gallic  fire,  throngh  its  saccessive 
changes  of  color  and  character,  will  blase  over  the  face 
of  Eorope,  and  afflict  and  scorch  all  men;  —  till  it  pro- 
voke all  men,  till  it  kindle  another  kind  of  fire,  the 
Teatonic  kind,  namely;  and  be  swallowed  up,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  day!  For  there  is  a  fire  comparable  to  the 
burning  of  dry  jungle  and  grass;  most  sudden,  bigh- 
blasdng;  and  another  fire  which  we  liken  to  the  burning 
of  coal,  or  even  of  anthracite  coal,  but  which  no  known 
thing  will  put  out." 

^O  what  are  heroes,  prophets,  men 
Bat  pipes  through  which  the  breath  of  man  doth  blow 
A  momentary  mosie." 

The  reader  will  find  a  similar  image  in  one  of 
Bnxns's  letters,  again  in  one  of  Coleridge's  poetical 
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fragments,  and  long  before  any  of  them,  in  a  letter  of 
Leibnitz. 

MHe  boilded  better  than  he  knew'' 

is  the  most  frequently  quoted  line  of  Emerson.  The 
thought  is  constantly  recurring  in  our  literature.  It 
helps  out  the  minister's  sermon;  and  a  Fourth  of  July 
Oration  which  does  not  borrow  it  is  like  the  ^^  Address 
without  a  PhoBnix"  among  the  Druiy  Lane  mock 
poems.  Can  we  find  any  trace  of  this  idea  elsewhere? 
Li  a  little  poem  of  Coleridge's,  ''William  Tell," 
are  these  two  lines:  — 

**  On  ware  and  wind  the  boj  would  teas, 
Waa  gxeat,  nor  knew  how  great  he  waa." 

The  thought  is  fully  worked  out  in  the  celebrated 
essay  of  Carlyle  called  ''Characteristics."  It  ap- 
pears  in  Emerson's  poem  "  Fate." 

^Unknown  to  CiomweU  aa  to  me 
Waa  Cromwell'a  meaame  or  degree  ; 
Unknown  to  him  aa  to  hia  hone. 
If  he  than  hia  groom  he  hotter  or  wone.'' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  point  any  farther 
in  this  connection.  In  dealing  with  his  poetry  other 
resemblances  will  suggest  themselves.  All  the  best 
poetry  the  world  has  known  is  full  of  such  resem- 
blances. If  we  find  Emerson's  wonderful  picture, 
''Initial  Love,"  prefigured  in  the  "Symposiimi"  of 
Plato,  we  have  only  to  look  in  the  "Fhffidms  "  and  we 
shall  find  an  earlier  sketch  of  Shakespeare's  &mous 
group,— 

^The  Innatie,  the  lover,  and  the  poet** 

Sometimes  these  resemblances  are  nothing  more  than 
accidental  coincidences;  sometiines  the  similar  pas* 
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sages  are  unconsciously  borrowed  from  another ;  some- 
times they  are  paraplirases,  variations,  embellished 
copies,  iditiona  de  Inxe  of  sayings  that  all  the  world 
knows  are  old,  but  which  it  seems  to  the  writer  worth 
his  while  to  say  over  again.  The  more  improved  ver- 
sions of  the  world's  great  thoughts  we  have,  the  bet- 
ter, and  we  look  to  the  great  minds  for  them.  The 
larger  the  river,  the  more  streams  flow  into  it.  The 
wide  flood  of  Emerson's  discourse  has  a  hundred  riv- 
ers and  thousands  of  streamlets  for  its  tributaries. 

It  was  not  from  books  only  that  he  gathered  food 
for  thought  and  for  his  lectures  and  essays.  He  was 
always  on  the  lookout  in  conversation  for  things  to  be 
remembered.  He  picked  up  facts  one  would  not  have 
expected  him  to  care  for.  He  once  corrected  me  in 
giving  Mora  Temple's  time  at  EjJamazoo.  I  made  a 
mistake  of  a  quarter  of  a  second,  and  he  set  me  right* 
He  was  not  always  so  exact  in  his  memory,  as  I  have 
already  shown  in  several  instances.  Another  exam- 
ple is  where  he  speaks  of  Quintus  Curtius,  the  histo- 
rian, when  he  is  thinking  of  Mettus  Curtius,  the  self- 
sacrificing  equestrian.  Little  inaccuracies  of  this 
kind  did  not  concern  him  much;  he  was  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  illustrations,  and  could  not  trouble  himself 
about  a  trifling  defect  in  this  or  that  particular  article. 

Emerson  was  a  man  who  influenced  others  more 
than  others  influenced  him.  Outside  of  his  family 
connections,  the  personalities  which  can  be  most 
easily  traced  in  his  own  are  those  of  Carlyle,  Mr.  Al- 
cott,  and  Thoreau.  Carlyle's  harsh  virility  could  not 
be  without  its  efFect  on  his  valid,  but  sensitive  nature. 
Alcott's  psychological  and  physiological  speculations 
interested  him  as  an  idealist.  Thoreau  lent  him  a  new 
set  of  organs  of  sense  of  wonderful  delicacy.     Emer- 
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son  looked  at  nature  as  a  poet,  and  his  natural  his- 
toiy,  if  left  to  himself,  would  haye  been  as  vague  as 
that  of  Polonius.  But  Thoreau  had  a  pair  of  eyes 
which,  like  those  of  the  Indian  deity,  could  see  the 
smallest  emmet  on  the  bhickest  stone  in  the  darkest 
night, — or  come  nearer  to  seeing  it  than  those  of 
most  mortals.  Emerson's  long  intimacy  with  him 
taught  him  to  give  an  outline  to  many  natural  objects 
which  would  have  been  poetic  nebulie  to  him  but  for 
this  companionship.  A  nicer  analysis  would  detect 
many  alien  elements  mixed  with  his  individuality,  but 
the  family  traits  predominated  over  all  the  external 
influences,  and  the  personality  stood  out  distinct  from 
the  common  family  qualities.  Mr.  Whipple  has  well 
said:  ^^Some  traits  of  his  mind  and  character  may  be 
traced  back  to  his  ancestors,  but  what  doctrine  of  he- 
redity can  give  us  the  genesis  of  his  genius?  Indeed, 
the  safest  course  to  pursue  is  to  quote  his  own  words, 
and  despairingly  confess  that  it  is  the  nature  of  genius 
'to  spring,  like  the  rainbow  daughter  of  Wonder, 
from  the  invisible,  to  abolish  Ihe  past  and  refuse  all 
history.'" 

Emerson's  place  as  a  thinker  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  fix.  He  cannot  properly  be  called  a  psychologist. 
He  made  notes  and  even  delivered  lectures  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  intellect;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  made  up,  according  to  his  own  statement,  of 
hints  and  fragments  rather  than  of  the  results  of  sys- 
tematic study.  He  was  a  man  of  intuition,  of  in- 
sight, a  seer,  a  poet,  with  a  tendency  to  mysticism. 
This  tendency  renders  him  sometimes  obscure,  and 
once  in  a  while  almost,  if  not  quite,  unintelligible. 
We  can,  for  this  reason,  understand  why  the  great 
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lawyer  tnmed  him  over  to  his  daughters,  and  Dr. 
Widter  Channing  compUiined  that  his  leotme  made  hia 
head  aohe.  But  it  is  not  always  a  writer's  &ult  that 
he  is  not  miderstood.  Many  persons  have  poor  heads 
for  abstractions;  and  as  for  mystics,  if  they  under- 
stand themselTes  it  is  quite  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected. But  that  which  is  mysticism  to  a  dulllistener 
may  be  the  highest  and  most  inspiring  imaginative 
clairvoyance  to  a  brighter  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  reader  will  take  ofEence  at  the  following  anecdote, 
which  may  be  found  under  the  title  ^^Diogenes,"  in 
the  work  of  his  namesake,  Diogenes  Laertius.  I 
translate  from  the  Latin  version. 

^Flato  was  talking  aboat  ideas,  and  spoke  of  mm- 
$dUty  and  cyathity  [taUeiiy  and  ffobletity].  <  I  can  see 
a  table  and  a  goblet,'  said  the  cynic,  ^  bat  I  can  see  no 
soch  things  as  tableity  and  gobletity.'  'Quite  so,'  an- 
swered Plato,  'because  yon  have  the  eyes  to  see  a  goblet 
and  a  table  with,  bat  yoa  have  not  the  brains  to  under- 
stand tableity  and  gobletity.' " 

This  anecdote  may  be  profitably  borne  in  mind  in 
following  Emerson  into  the  spheres  of  intuition  and 
mystical  contemplation. 

Emerson  was  an  idealist  in  the  Platonic  sense  of 
the  word,  a  spiritualist  as  opposed  to  a  materialist. 
He  believes,  he  says,  ^as  the  wise  Spenser  teaches,^' 
that  the  soul  makes  its  own  body.  This,  of  course, 
involves  the  doctrine  of  preexistence;  a  doctrine  older 
than  Spenser,  older  than  Plato  or  Pythagoras,  having 
its  cradle  in  India,  fighting  its  way  down  through 
Greek  philosophers  and  Christian  fathers  and  German 
professors,  to  our  own  time,  when  it  has  found  Pierre 
Leroux,  Edward  Beecher,  and  Brigham  Young  among 
its  numerous  advocates.     Each  has  his  fancies  <hi  the 
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gabjeot.  The  geography  of  an  imdisooyered  oonntry 
and  the  soundings  of  an  ooean  that  lias  neyer  been 
sailed  over  may  belong  to  romance  and  poetry,  but 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  realm  of  knowledge. 

That  the  organ  of  the  mind  brings  with  it  inherited 
aptitudes  is  a  simple  matter  of  observation.  That  it 
inherits  tmths  is  a  different  proposition.  The  eye 
does  not  bring  landscapes  into  the  world  on  its  retina, 
—  why  should  the  brain  bring  thoughts?  Poetry  set- 
tles such  questions  veiy  simply  by  saying  it  is  so. 

The  poet  in  Emerson  never  accurately  differen- 
tiated itself  from  the  philosopher.     He  speaks  of 
Wordsworth's  ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality 
as  the  high-water  mark  of  the  poetry  of  this  century. 
It  sometimes  seems  as  if  he  had  accepted  the  lof^ 
rhapsodies  of  this  noble  ode  as  working  truths. 
^Not  in  entire  fofrgetfolness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
Bat  trailing  cUmds  of  gloiy  do  we  omne 
Erom  Grody  who  is  onr  home." 

In  accordance  with  this  statement  of  a  divine  inher- 
itance from  a  preexisting  state,  the  poet  addresses  the 
infant:  — 

«« Mighty  prophet  1    Seerblertl 
On  whom  those  tniths  do  rest 
Whioh  we  are  toiling  all  oar  lives  to  find." 

These  are  beautiful  fancies,  but  the  philosopher  will 
naturally  ask  the  poet  what  are  the  truths  which  the 
child  has  lost  between  its  cradle  and  the  age  of  eight 
years,  at  which  Wordsworth  finds  the  little  girl  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  the  lines,  — 

"  A  simple  child, 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, — 
What  ahoold  it  know  of  death  ? '^ 
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Wliat  ahotild  it,  sore  enougli,  or  of  any  other  of 
those  great  tmths  which  Time  with  its  lessons,  and  the 
hardening  of  the  pulpy  brain,  can  alone  render  appre- 
ciable to  the  consciousness?  Undoubtedly  eyery  brain 
has  its  own  set  of  moulds  ready  to  shape  all  material 
of  thought  into  its  own  individual  set  of  patterns.  If 
the  mind  comes  into  consciousness  with  a  good  set  of 
moulds  derived  by  *^ traduction,"  as  Dryd»Q  caUed  it, 
from  a  good  ancestry,  it  may  be  all  very  well  to  give 
the  counsel  to  the  youth  to  plant  himself  on  his  in- 
stincts. But  the  individual  to  whom  this  coimsel  is 
given  probably  has  dangerous  as  well  as  wholesome 
instincts.  He  has  also  a  great  deal  besides  the  in- 
stincts to  be  considered.  His  instincts  are  mixed  up 
with  innumerable  acquired  prejudices,  erroneous  con- 
clusions, deceptive  experiences,  partial  truths,  one- 
sided tendencies.  The  dearest  insight  will  often  find 
it  hard  to  decide  what  is  the  real  instinct,  and  whether 
the  instinct  itself  is,  in  theological  language,  from 
God  or  the  devil.  That  which  was  a  safe  guide  for 
Emerson  might  not  work  well  with  Lacenaire  or  Jesse 
Pomeroy.  The  doud  of  gloiy  which  the  babe  brings 
with  it  into  the  world  is  a  good  set  of  instincts,  which 
dispose  it  to  accept  moral  and  intellectual  truths,  — 
not  the  truths  themselves.  And  too  many  children 
come  into  life  trailing  after  them  clouds  which  are 
anything  but  clouds  of  glory. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  when  Emerson  pro- 
claimed the  new  doctrine,  —  new  to  his  young  disci- 
ples, —  of  planting  themselves  on  their  instincts, 
consulting  their  own  spiritual  light  for  g^dance,  — 
trusting  to  intuition,  without  reference  to  any  other 
authority,  he  opened  the  door  to  extravagances  in  any 
unbalanced  minds,  if  such  there  were,  which  listened 
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to  Yns  teadbings.  Too  mnoh  was  ezpeoted  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings.  The  children  shut  up 
by  Psammetichus  got  as  &r  as  one  word  in  their  evo- 
lution of  an  original  language,  but  bekkos  was  a  very 
small  contribution  towards  a  complete  vocabulaiy. 
*^The  Dial  "was  well  charged  witii  intuitions,  but 
there  was  too  much  vagueness,  incoherence,  aspiration 
without  energy,  effort  without  inspiration,  to  satisfy 
those  who  were  looking  for  a  new  revelation. 

The  gospel  of  intuition  proved  to  be  practically  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  this:  a  new  manifesto  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  independence.  It  was  no  great 
discovery  that  we  see  many  things  as  truths  which 
we  cannot  prove.  But  it  was  a  great  impulse  to 
thought,  a  great  advance  in  the  attitude  of  our  think- 
ing conununity,  when  the  profoundly  devout  religious 
free-thinker  took  the  ground  of  the  undevout  and  ir- 
religious free-thinker,  and  calmly  asserted  and  peace- 
ably established  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  individ- 
ual to  weigh  the  universe,  its  laws  and  its  legends,  in 
his  own  balance,  without  fear  of  authority,  or  names, 
or  mstitutions* 

All  this  brought  its  dangers  with  it,  like  other 
movements  of  emancipation.  For  the  Fay  ce  que 
vaudras  of  the  revellers  of  Medmenham  Abbey  was 
substituted  the  new  motto,  Pense  ce  qw  vovdras. 
There  was  an  intoxication  in  this  newly  proclaimed 
evangel  which  took  hold  of  some  susceptible  natures 
and  betrayed  itself  in  prose  and  rhyme,  occasionally 
iA  the  Bedlam  sort.  Emerson's  disciples  were  never 
accused  of  falling  into  the  more  perilous  snares  of  an- 
tinomianism,  but  he  himself  distinctly  recognizes  the 
danger  of  it,  and  the  counterbalancing  effect  of  house- 
hold life,  with  its  curtain  lectures  and  other  benign 
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infinenoee.  Eztrayaganoes  ci  opinion  onie  them- 
selveB.  Time  wore  o£F  the  effects  of  the  harmlesB  de- 
bauch, and  restored  the  giddy  reyellers  to  the  regi- 
men ai  sober  thought,  as  reformed  spiritnal  inebriates. 

Such  were  some  of  the  incidental  effects  of  the  Em- 
ersonian dechiration  of  indei)endenee.  It  was  followed 
by  a  revolutionary  war  of  opinion  not  yet  ended  or 
at  present  like  to  be.  A  local  outbreak,  if  you  will, 
but  so  was  throwing  the  tea  overboard.  A  provincial 
affair,  if  the  Bohemian  press  likes  that  term  better, 
but  so  was  the  skirmish  where  the  gun  was  fired  tiie 
echo  of  which  is  heard  in  every  battle  for  freedom  all 
over  the  world. 

Too  much  has  been  made  of  Emerson's  mysticism. 
He  was  an  intelleotnal  rather  than  an  emotional  mys- 
tic, and  withal  a  cautious  one.  He  never  let  go  the 
string  of  his  balloon.  He  never  threw  over  all  his 
ballast  of  common  sense  so  as  to  rise  above  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  a  rational  being  could  breathe.  I 
found  in  his  library  William  Law's  edition  of  Jacob 
Behmen.  There  were  all  those  wonderful  diagrams 
over  which  the  reader  may  have  grown  dizzy,  — just 
such  as  one  finds  on  the  walls  of  lunatic  asylums,  — 
evidences  to  all  sane  minds  of  cerebral  strabismus  in 
the  contrivers  of  them.  Emerson  liked  to  lose  himself 
for  a  little  while  in  the  vagaries  of  this  class  of  minds, 
the  dangerous  proximity  of  which  to  insanity  he  knew 
and  has  spoken  of.  He  played  with  the  incommuni- 
cable, the  inconceivable,  the  absolute,  the  antinomies, 
as  he  would  have  played  with  a  bundle  of  jaokstraws. 
*^  Brahma,"  the  poem  which  so  mystified  the  readers 
of  *^The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  was  one  of  his  spiritual 
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diyertiflemeiits.  To  the  avera^  Western  mind  it  is 
the  nearest  appioaoh  to  a  Torricellian  vacuum  of  intel- 
ligibility that  language  can  pump  out  of  itself.  If 
^^Bejected  Addresses''  had  not  been  written  half  a 
century  before  Emerson's  poem,  one  would  think  these 
lines  were  certainly  meant  to  ridicule  and  parody  it : 

«The  aong  of  Biaham  is  an  Irish  howl ; 
Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 
And  nooght  is  eyezTthing  and  eyexything  is  nought." 

Braliam,  Hazlitt  might  have  said,  is  so  obviously  the 
anagram  of  Brahma  that  dulness  itself  could  not  mis- 
take the  object  intended. 

Of  course  no  one  can  hold  Emerson  responsible  for 
the  ^Yoga"  doctrine  of  Brahmanism,  which  he  has 
amused  himself  with  putting  in  verse.  The  oriental 
side  of  Emerson's  nature  delighted  itself  in  these  nar- 
cotic dreams,  bom  in  the  land  of  the  poppy  and  of 
hashish.  They  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  poems, 
but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  construct  a  philos- 
ophy out  of  them.  The  knowledge,  if  knowledge  it 
be,  of  the  mystic  is  not  transmissible.  It  is  not  cumu- 
lative; it  begins  and  ends  with  the  solitary  dreamer, 
and  the  next  who  follows  him  has  to  build  his  own 
cloud-castle  as  if  it  were  the  first  aerial  edifice  that  a 
human  soul  had  ever  constructed. 

Some  passages  of  ""Nature,"  '"The  Over-Soul," 
"The  Sphinx,"  "Uriel,'*  iUustrate  suflaciently  this 
mood  of  spiritual  exaltation.  Emerson's  calm  tem- 
perament never  allowed  it  to  reach  the  condition  he 
sometimes  refers  to, — that  of  ecstasy.  The  passage 
in  "Nature"  where  he  says  "I  become  a  transparent 
eyeball "  is  about  as  near  it  as  he  ever  came.  This 
was  almost  too  much  for  some  of  his  admirers  and 
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worshippers.  One  of  his  most  ardent  and  fiuthful 
followers,  whose  gifts  as  an  artist  are  well  known, 
mounted  the  eyeball  on  l^s,  and  with  its  oomea  in 
front  for  a  countenance  and  its  optic  nerve  projecting 
behind  as  a  queue,  the  spiritual  oydops  was  shown 
setting  forth  on  his  travels. 

Emerson's  reflections  in  the  ^^  transcendental "  mood 
do  beyond  question  sometimes  irresistibly  suggest  the 
dose  neighborhood  of  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
But  very  near  that  precipitous  border  line  there  is  a 
charmed  region  where,  if  the  statelier  growths  of  phi- 
losophy die  out  and  disappear,  the  flowers  of  poetry 
next  the  very  edge  of  the  chasm  have  a  peculiar  and 
mysterious  beauly.  ^^ Uriel"  is  a  poem  which  finds 
itself  perilously  near  to  the  gulf  of  unsounded  obscn- 
rily,  and  has,  I  doubt  not,  provoked  the  mirth  of  pro- 
fame  readers;  but  read  in  a  lucid  moment,  it  is  just 
obscure  enough  and  just  significant  enough  to  give  the 
voltaic  thrill  which  comes  from  the  sudden  contacts  of 
the  highest  imaginative  conceptions. 

Human  personalily  presented  itself  to  ESmerson  as 
a  passing  phase  of  universal  being.  Bom  of  the  In- 
finite, to  the  Infinite  it  was  to  return.  Sometimes  he 
treats  his  own  personality  as  interchangeable  with  ob- 
jects in  nature,  — he  would  put  it  off  like  a  garment 
and  clothe  himself  in  the  landscape.  Here  is  a  curi- 
ous extract  from  ^^The  Adirondacs,"  in  which  the 
reader  need  not  stop  to  notice  the  parallelism  with 
Byron's  — 

^  The  sky  is  changed,  —  and  snoh  a  change  1  O  night 
And  stonn  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong." 

Now  Emerson:  — 

**  And  presently  the  sky  is  changed ;  O  world  I 
What  piotnres  and  what  harmonies  are  thine  1 
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Hie  eloads  are  rich  and  dark,  ihe  air  serene, 
SolUceihetoul  ofme^  what  if't  toere  met** 

We  find  this  idea  of  oonfuaed  personal  identity  also 
in  a  brief  poem  printed  among  the  ^^Translations  "  in 
Emerson's  ^^Poems."  These  are  the  last  two  lines  of 
'*The  Flute,  from  Hihdi: "  — 

^^Sajring,  Sweetheart  1  the  old  mysteiy  remains, 
If  I  am  I ;  then,  thou  ;  or  thou  art  I  ?  " 

The  same  transfer  of  personality  is  hinted  in  the 
line  of  Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind:  "  — 

*'Be  thoo,  Spirit  fieroe. 
My  spirit  I    Be  thou  me,  impetnons  one ! " 

Once  more,  how  fearfully  near  the  abyss  of  the  ridi- 
culous! A  few  drops  of  alcohol  bring  about  a  confu- 
sion of  mind  not  unlike  this  poetical  metempsychosis. 
The  laird  of  Balnamoon  had  been  at  a  dinner  where 
they  gave  him  cherry-brandy  instead  of  port  wine. 
In  driving  home  over  a  wild  tract  of  land  called  Mun- 
rimmon  Moor  his  hat  and  wig  blew  off,  and  his  ser- 
Tantgotout  of  the  gigand  broughtthem  to  him.  The 
hat  he  recognized,  but  not  the  wig.  "It 's  no  my  wig, 
Hairy  [Harry],  lad;  it 's  no  my  wig,"  and  he  would 
not  touch  it.  At  last  Harry  lost  his  patience:  ^^  Ye  'd 
better  tak'  it,  sir,  for  there 's  nae  waile  [dioioe]  o' 
wigs  on  Munrimmon  Moor."  And  in  our  earlier  days 
we  used  to  read  of  the  bewildered  market-woman, 
whose  JEgo  was  so  obscured  when  she  awoke  from 
her  slumbers  that  she  had  to  leave  the  question  of  her 
personal  identily  to  the  instinct  of  her  four-footed 
companion:  — 

<<  If  it  he  I,  he  11  wag  his  little  tail ; 
And  if  it  he  not  I,  hell  loudly  hark  and  wail." 

I  have  not  lost  my  reverence  for  Emerson  in  show- 
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ing  one  of  hiB  £aiioieB  for  a  moment  in  the  distorting 
mirror  of  the  ridionlooB.  He  would  doabtlesB  have 
arniled  with  me  at  the  refleetion,  for  he  had  a  keen 
aenae  of  hmnor.  Bnt  I  take  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
claim a  jesting  remark  about  ^*a  foresmell  of  the  In- 
finite "  which  Mr.  Conway  has  attributed  to  me,  who 
am  innocent  of  all  connection  with  it. 

The  mystic  appeals  to  those  only  who  have  an  ear 
for  the  celestial  concords,  as  the  musician  only  appeals 
to  those  who  have  the  special  endowment  whidi  enables 
them  to  understand  his  compositions.  It  is  not  for 
organizations  untuned  to  earthly  music  to  criticise  the 
great  composers,  or  for  those  who  are  deaf  to  spiritual 
harmonies  to  criticise  the  higher  natures  which  lose 
themselves  in  the  strains  of  divine  contemplation. 
The  bewildered  reader  must  not  forget  that  passage 
of  arms,  previously  mentioned,  between  Plato  and 
Diogenes. 

Emerson  looked  rather  askance  at  Science  in  his 
early  days.  I  remember  that  his  brother  Charles  had 
something  to  say  in  ''The  Harvard  Blister*'  (1828) 
about  its  disenchantments.  I  suspect  the  prejudice 
may  have  come  partly  from  Wordsworth.  Compare 
this  verse  of  his  with  the  lines  of  Emerson's  which 
follow  it. 

"Fliyneian  art  thou,  ons  all  eyes ; 
Fhiloaopher,  a  fingering  slave. 
One  that  would  peep  and  botaniie 
Upon  hia  mother's  grave  ?  *' 

Emerson's  lines  are  to  be  found  near  the  end  of  the 
Appendix  in  the  new  edition  of  his  works. 

<<  Philosophers  axe  lined  with  ejes  within. 
And,  being  so^  the  sage  unmakes  the  man. 
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In  hm  he  oannot  therefore  oeaee  hie  trade ; 
Soaroe  the  flzet  Uiuh  has  overBpicad  hie  oheek, 
He  f eels  it,  introverto  hie  leemed  eye 
To  catoh  the  nnconfleions  heart  in  the  Tory  aot 
His  mother  died, — the  only  friend  he  had,  — 
Some  tears  escaped,  but  his  philosophy, 
Goaohed  like  a  cat,  sat  ifatching  close  behind 
And  throttled  all  his  paasioii.    Is 't  not  like 
That  deyil-spider  that  devoors  her  mate 
Scarce  freed  from  her  embraces  ?  " 

The  same  feeling  oomes  out  in  the  Poem  *^  Blight," 
where  he  says  the  ^^yonng  scholars  who  invade  our 
hills" 

''  Lore  not  tiie  flower  they  plndk,  and  know  it  not, 
And  all  their  botany  is  Latin  names ;" 

and  in  ''The  Walk,"  where  the  ''learned  men"  with 
their  glasses  are  contrasted  with  the  sons  of  Nature, 
—  the  poets  are  no  doubt  meant,  — much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  microscopic  observers.  Emerson's 
mind  was  very  far  from  being  of  the  scientific  pattern* 
Science  is  quantitative,  — loves  the  foot-rule  and  the 
balance, — methodical,  exhaustive,  indifferent  to  the 
beautiful  as  such.  The  poet  is  curious,  asks  all  man- 
ner of  questions,  and  never  thinks  of  waiting  for  the 
answer,  still  less  of  torturing  Nature  to  get  at  it.  Em- 
erson wonders,  for  instance,  — 

^  Why  Nature  loves  the  nnmber  five," 

but  leaves  his  note  of  interrogation  without  troubling 
himself  any  farther.  He  must  have  picked  up  some 
woodcraft  and  a  little  botany  from  Thoreau,  and  a 
few  chemical  notions  from  his  brother-in-law.  Dr. 
Jackson,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  discovery 
of  artificial  anaesthesia.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
genial  companionship  of  Agassiz,  who  united  with  his 
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soientiflo  genius,  learning,  and  renown,  most  deliglit- 
ful  social  qualities,  gave  him  a  kinder  feeling  to  men 
of  science  and  their  pursuits  than  he  had  entertained 
before  that  great  master  came  amongus.  At  any  rate 
he  avails  himself  of  the  facts  drawn  from  their  spe- 
cialties without  scruple  when  they  wOl  serve  his  tiun. 
But  he  loves  the  poet  always  better  than  the  scientific 
student  of  nature.  In  his  Preface  to  the  Poems  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Channing,  he  says:  — 

'^Here  is  a  naturalist  who  sees  the  flower  and  the  bud 
with  a  poet's  curiosity  and  awe,  and  does  not  count  the 
stamens  in  the  aster,  nor  the  feathers  in  the  wood*thrash, 
but  rests  in  the  surprise  and  affection  they  awake." 

This  was  Emerson's  own  instinctive  attitude  to  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Emerson's  style  is  epigrammatic,  incisive,  authori- 
tative, sometimes  quaint,  never  obscure,  except  when 
he  is  handling  nebulous  subjects.  Hia  paragraphs  are 
full  of  brittle  sentences  that  break  apart  and  are  inde- 
pendent units,  like  the  fragments  of  a  coral  colony. 
His  imagery  is  frequently  daring,  leaping  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  special  to  the  general 
and  universal,  and  vice  veraa^  with  abound  that  is  like 
a  flight.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  his  pleaaing 
audacities:  — 

^  There  is  plenty  of  wild  azote  and  carbon  um^ypro- 
priated,  but  it  is  naught  till  we  have  made  it  up  into 
loaves  and  soup." 

''He  arrives  at  the  sea-shore  and  a  somptuous  ship 
has  floored  and  carpeted  for  him  the  stormy  Atlantic." 

''If  we  weave  a  yard  of  tape  in  all  humility  and  as 
well  as  we  can,  long  hereafter  we  shall  see  it  was  no  cot- 
ton tape  at  all,  but  some  galaxy  which  we  braided,  and 
that  the  threads  were  Time  and  Nature." 
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'^Tapping  the  tempest  for  a  little  side  wind." 
^'The  locomotive   and  the  steamboat,    like  enormous 
shuttles,  shoot   every  day  across   the   thousand   varioos 
threads  of  national   descent  and  employment  and  bind 
them  fast  in  one  web." 

He  is  fond  of  oertain  archaisms  and  unnsual  phrases. 
He  likes  the  expression  ^^  mother-wit/'  which  he  finds 
in  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  and  other  old 
writers.  He  often  nses  the  word  ^^ husband"  in  its 
earlier  sense  of  economist.  His  use  of  the  word 
*^  haughty  "  is  so  fitting,  and  it  sounds  so  nobly  from 
his  lips,  that  we  oould  wish  its  employment  were  for- 
bidden henceforth  to  voices  which  vulgarize  it.  But 
his  special,  constitutional  word  is  ^^fine,"  meaning 
something  like  dainly,  as  Shakespeare  uses  it,  —  ^^my 
dainty  Ariel," — ^^fine  Ariel."  It  belongs  to  his  habit 
of  mind  and  body  as  ^^faint "  and  '^ swoon  "  belong  to 
Eeats.  This  word  is  one  of  the  ear-marks  by  which 
Emerson's  imitators  are  easily  recognized.  ^^Melio- 
ration "  is  another  favorite  word  of  ESmerson's.  A 
clairvoyant  could  spell  out  some  of  his  most  character- 
istic traits  by  the  aid  of  his  use  of  these  three  words; 
his  inborn  fastidiousness,  subdued  and  kept  out  of 
sight  by  his  large  charity  and  his  good  breeding, 
showed  itself  in  his  liking  for  the  word  ^^ haughty;" 
his  exquisite  delicacy  by  his  fondness  for  the  word 
^^fine,"  with  a  oertain  shade  of  meaning;  his  optimism 
in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  '^ melioration." 

We  must  not  find  fault  with  his  semi-detached  sen- 
tences until  we  quarrel  with  Solomon  and  criticise  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  ^^point  and  surprise" 
which  he  speaks  of  as  characterizing  the  style  of  Plu- 
tarch belong  eminently  to  his  own.  His  fertility  of 
illustrative  imagery  is  very  great.     His  images  are 
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noble,  or,  if  bonowed  from  hmnUe  objeets,  ennobled 
by  bis  handling.  He  throws  his  royal  robe  over  a 
milking-stool  and  it  becomes  a  throne.  But  chiefly 
he  chooses  objects  of  comparison  grand  in  themselTes. 
He  deals  with  the  elements  at  first  hand.  Such  deli- 
cacy of  treatment,  with  such  breadth  and  force  of 
effect,  is  hard  to  match  anywhere,  and  we  know  him 
by  his  style  at  sight.  It  is  as  when  the  alight  fingers 
of  a  girl  touch  the  keys  of  some  mighty  and  many- 
Toiced  organ,  and  send  its  thunders  rolling  along  the 
aisles  and  startling  the  stained  windows  of  a  great 
cathedraL  We  have  seen  him  as  an  unpretending 
lecturer.  We  follow  him  round  as  he  ^peddles  out 
all  the  wit  he  can  gather  from  Time  or  from  Nature,'' 
and  we  find  that  ^^he  has  changed  his  market  cart  into 
a  chariot  of  the  sun,''  and  is  carrying  about  the  mom* 
ing  light  as  merchandise* 

Emerson  was  as  loyal  an  American,  as  thorough 
a  New  Englander,  as  home*loving  a  citisen,  as  ever 
lived.  He  arraigned  his  countiymen  sharply  for  their 
faults.  Mr.  Arnold  made  one  string  of  his  epithets 
fiuniliar  to  all  of  us,  —  ^^This  great,  intelligent,  sen- 
sual, and  avaricious  America."  This  was  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Carlyle.  In  his  essay,  ^Works  and 
Days,"  he  is  quite  as  outspoken:  ^This  mendicant 
America,  this  curious,  peering,  itinerant,  imitative 
America."  *^I  see  plainly,"  he  says,  ^^that  our  so- 
ciety is  as  bigoted  to  the  respectabilities  of  religion 
and  education  as  yours."  ^^The  war,"  he  says,  ^^gava 
back  integrity  to  this  erring  and  immoral  nation." 
All  his  life  long  he  recognized  the  faults  and  errors 
of  the  new  civilization.  All  his  life  long  he  labored 
diligently  and  lovingly  to  correct  them.    To  the  dark 
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propheoies  of  Garlyle,  wluoh  oame  wttiling  to  him 
across  the  ocean,  lie  answered  with  ever  hopeful  and 
cheerful  anticipations.  ''Here,"  he  said,  in  words  I 
have  already  borrowed,  ''is  the  home  of  man — here 
is  the  promise  of  a  new  and  more  excellent  social  state 
than  listory  has  recorded." 

Such  a  man  as  Emerson  belongs  to  no  one  town  or 
proTince  or  continent;  he  is  the  common  property  of 
mankind;  and  yet  we  love  to  think  of  him  as  breath- 
ing the  same  air  and  treading  the  same  soil  that  we 
and  onr  fathers  and  onr  children  have  breathed  and 
trodden.  So  it  pleases  ns  to  think  how  fondly  he  re- 
membered his  birthplace;  and  by  the  side  of  Frank- 
lin's beqnest  to  his  native  city  we  treasure  that  golden 
verse  of  Emerson's :  — 

"A  blessing  throagh  the  ages  thus 
Shield  all  thy  zooIb  and  towers  I 
God  with  the  FathsbS}  so  with  uSi 
Thou  darling  town  of  oms  I " 

Emerson  sympathized  with  all  generous  public 
movements,  but  he  was  not  fond  of  working  in  associ- 
ations, though  he  liked  well  enough  to  attend  their 
meetings  as  a  listener  and  looker-on.  His  study  was 
his  workshop,  and  he  preferred  to  labor  in  solitude. 
When  he  became  &mous  he  paid  the  penalty  of  celeb- 
rity in  frequent  interruptions  by  those  "devastators 
of  the  day  "  who  sought  him  in  his  quiet  retreat.  His 
courtesy  and  kindness  to  his  visitors  were  uniform  and 
remarkable.  Poets  who  come  to  recite  their  verses 
and  reformers  who  come  to  explain  their  projects  are 
among  the  most  formidable  of  earthly  visitations. 
Emerson  accepted  his  martyrdom  with  meek  submis- 
sion; it  was  a  martyrdom  in  detail,  but  collectively 
its  petty  tortures  might  have  satisfied  a  reasonable 
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inqtiiflitor  as  the  ptmiflhinent  of  a  moderate  heresy. 
Except  in  that  one  phrase  above  quoted,  he  never  com- 
plained of  his  social  oppressors,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
in  his  writings.  His  perfect  amiability  was  one  of  his 
most  striking  characteristics,  and  in  a  nature  fasti- 
dious as  was  his  in  its  whole  organization,  it  implied  a 
self-command  worthy  of  admiration. 

The  natural  purily  and  elevation  of  Emerson's  char- 
acter show  themselves  in  all  that  he  ¥nrites.  His  life 
corresponded  to  the  ideal  we  form  of  him  from  his 
writings.  This  it  was  which  made  him  invulnerable 
amidst  all  the  fierce  conflicts  his  gentle  words  excited. 
His  white  shield  was  so  spotless  that  the  least  scrupu- 
lous combatants  did  not  like  to  leave  their  de&cing 
marks  upon  it.  One  would  think  he  was  protected  by 
some  superstition  like  that  which  Voltaire  refers  to  as 
existing  about  Boileau,  — 

'^Ne  disQDB  pas  mal  ds  Nicolas, — oela  parte  malhenr.^ 

(Don't  let  us  abuse  Nicolas, — it  brings  ill  luck.) 
The  cooped-up  dogmatists  whose  very  citadel  of  belief 
he  was  attacking,  and  who  had  their  hot  water  and 
boiling  pitch  and  flaming  brimstone  ready  for  the  as- 
sailants of  their  outer  defences,  withheld  dieir  missiles 
from  him,  and  even  sometimes,  in  a  movement  of  in- 
voluntary human  sympathy,  sprinkled  him  with  rose- 
water.  His  position  in  our  Puritan  New  England 
was  in  some  respects  like  that  of  Bums  in  Presbyte- 
rian Scotland.  The  dofwt  Scotch  ministers  and  elders 
could  not  cage  their  minstrel,  and  they  could  not  dip 
his  wings;  and  so  they  let  this  morning  lark  rise 
above  their  theological  mists,  and  sing  to  them  at 
heaven's  gate,  until  he  had  softened  all  their  hearts 
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and  miglit  nestle  in  tbeir  boaoms  and  find  his  perch 
on  *^ihe  big  ha'  bible/'  if  he  would,  — and  as  he  did. 
So  did  the  musio  of  Emerson's  words  and  life  steal 
into  the  hearts  of  onr  stem  New  England  theologians, 
and  soften  them  to  a  temper  which  would  have  seemed 
treasonable  weakness  to  their  stiff-kneed  forefathers. 
When  a  man  lives  a  life  conmiended  by  all  the  Chris- 
tian Tirtaes,  enlightened  persons  are  not  so  apt  to 
cavil  at  his  particular  beliefs  or  unbelieb  as  in  former 
generations.  We  do,  however,  wish  to  know  what 
are  the  convictions  of  any  such  persons  in  matters  of 
highest  interest  about  which  there  is  so  much  honest 
difference  of  opinion  in  this  age  of  deep  and  anxious 
and  devout  religious  scepticism. 

It  was  a  very  wise  and  a  very  prudent  course  which 
was  taken  by  Simonides,  when  he  was  asked  by  his 
imperial  master  to  give  him  his  ideas  about  the  Deity. 
He  begged  for  a  day  to  consider  the  question,  but 
when  the  time  came  for  his  answer  he  wanted  two  days 
more,  and  at  the  end  of  these,  four  days.  In  short, 
the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  he  found  him- 
self perplexed. 

The  name  most  frequently  applied  to  Emerson's 
form  of  belief  is  Pantheism.  How  many  persons  who 
shudder  at  the  sound  of  this  word  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  that  doctrine  and  their  own  professed 
belief  in  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity? 

Theodore  Parker  explained  Emerson's  position,  as 
he  understood  it,  in  an  article  in  ^^The  Massachusetts 
Quarterly  Beview."  I  borrow  this  quotation  from 
Mr.  Cooke:  — 

^He  has  an  absolute  confidence  in  God*  He  has  been 
foolishly  aocnsed  of  Pantheism,  which  sinks  God  in  na- 
ture, bat  no  man  is  further  from  it.    He  never  sinks 
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God  in  man;  he  does  not  stop  with  the  law,  in  matter  or 
moraLif  bat  goee  to  the  Law-giver;  yet  probably  it  would 
not  be  BO  easy  for  him  to  give  his  definition  of  God,  as 
it  would  be  for  most  gndnates  at  Andoyer  or  Cam- 
bridge/' 

We  read  in  his  essay,  ^^Self-Beliance:" — 

^^This  is  the  ultimate  fact  iriiieh  we  so  quickly  reaeh 
on  this,  as  on  oTerj  topic,  the  resolution  of  all  into  the 
eyer-Uessed  Onx.  Self-ejdstence  is  the  attribute  of  the 
Supreme  Cause,  and  it  constitutes  the  measure  of  good  by 
the  degree  in  which  it  enters  into  all  lower  forms." 

The  ^^ever-blessed  Onb"  of  Emerson  oorresponds 
to  the  Father  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
^'Over-Soul*'  of  Emerson  is  that  aspect  of  Deily 
which  is  known  to  theology  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jesos 
was  for  him  a  divine  manifestation,  but  only  as  other 
great  human  souls  have  been  in  all  ages  and  are 
to-day.  He  was  willing  to  be  called  a  Chzistian  just 
as  he  was  willing  to  be  called  a  Flatonist. 

Explanations  are  apt  not  to  explain  much  in  deal- 
ing with  subjects  like  this.  ^Canst  thou  by  search- 
ing find  out  Qoi?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection? "  But  on  certain  great  points  no- 
thing could  be  clearer  than  the  teaching  of  Emerson. 
He  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influx  as  sin- 
cerely as  any  Calvinist  or  Swedenboigian.  His  views 
as  to  &te,  or  the  determining  conditions  of  the  char- 
acter, brought  him  near  enough  to  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination to  make  him  afraid  of  its  consequences, 
and  led  him  to  enter  a  caveat  against  any  denial  of 
the  self-governing  power  of  the  will. 

HIb  creed  was  a  brief  one,  but  he  carried  it  every- 
where with  him.  In  all  he  did,  in  all  he  said,  and, 
so  far  as  all  outward  signs  could  show,  in  all  his 
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tbonghtB,  the  ind^rollixig  Spirit  was  Iiig  li^t  and 
guide;  through  all  nature  he  looked  up  to  nature's 
Qod;  and  if  he  did  not  worship  the  ^^man  Christ 
Jesus  "  as  the  churches  of  Christendom  have  done,  he 
followed  his  footsteps  so  nearly  that  our  good  Metho- 
dist, Father  Taylor,  spoke  of  him  as  more  like  Christ 
than  any  man  he  had  known. 

Emerson  was  in  friendly  relations  with  many  clergy- 
men of  the  church  from  which  he  had  parted.  Since 
he  left  the  pulpit,  the  lesson,  not  of  tolerance,  for  that 
word  is  an  insult  as  applied  by  one  set  of  well-behayed 
people  to  another,  not  of  charily,  for  that  implies  an 
impertinent  assumption,  but  of  good  feeling  on  the 
part  of  diyergent  sects  and  their  ministers,  has  been 
taught  and  learned  as  never  before.  Their  official 
Confessions  of  Faith  make  far  less  difference  in  their 
human  sentiments  and  relations  than  they  did  even 
half  a  oentniy  ago.  These  ancient  creeds  are  handed 
along  down,  to  be  kept  in  their  phials  with  their 
stoppers  fast,  as  attar  of  rose  is  kept  in  its  little  bot- 
tles; they  are  not  to  be  opened  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  so  long  as  their  perfume — the  odor  of 
sanctity — is  diffused  from  the  carefully  treasured 
receptacles,  — perhaps  even  longer  than  that. 

Out  of  the  endless  opinions  as  to  the  significance 
and  final  outcome  of  Emerson's  religious  teachings  I 
will  select  two  as  typical. 

Dr.  William  Hague,  long  the  honored  minister 
of  a  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  where  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  friendly  acquaintance  with  him,  has  written 
a  thoughtful,  amiable  paper  on  Emerson,  which  he 
read  before  the  New  York  Grenealogicaland  Biograph- 
ical Society.  This  essay  closes  witii  the  following 
sentence:  — 
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^Unu  to-daj)  while  muBing,  as  at  the  h^pinning)  over 
the  works  of  Balph  Waldo  Emenon,  we  reoognize  now  as 
ever  his  imperial  genius  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  writers; 
at  the  same  time,  his  life  work,  as  a  wfaole,  tested  bj  its 
supreme  ideal,  its  method  and  its  froitage^  shows  also  a 
great  waste  of  power,  verifying  the  saying  of  Jesns  touch- 
ing the  harvest  of  human   life:  ^Hb  that  oathebbth 

NOT  with   MB  SOATTBKBTH   ABBOAD/" 

'^But  when  Dean  Stanley  returned  from  America,  it 
was  to  report,"  sajrs  Mr.  Conway  ("Macmillan,*'  June, 
1879),  ^'that  religion  had  there  passed  throng  an  evo- 
lution from  Edwards  to  Emerson,  and  that  <the  genial 
atmosphere  which  Emerson  has  done  so  much  to  promote 
is  shared  by  all  the  churches  equally.' " 

What  is  this  ^*  genial  atmosphere ''  but  the  very  spirit 
of  Christianity?  The  good  Baptist  minister's  essay- 
is  full  of  it.  He  comes  asking  what  has  become  of 
Emerson's  *^ wasted  power"  and  lamenting  his  lack  of 
^'fruitage,"  and  lol  he  himflelf  has  so  ripened  and 
mellowed  in  that  same  Emersonian  air  that  the  tree 
to  which  he  belongs  would  hardly  know  him.  The 
dose-communion  clergyman  handles  the  arch-heretio 
as  tenderly  as  if  he  were  Uie  nursing  mother  of  a  new 
infant  Messiah.  A  few  generations  ago  this  preacher 
of  a  new  gospel  would  have  been  burned;  a  little 
later  he  would  have  been  tried  and  imprisoned;  less 
than  fifty  years  ago  he  was  called  infidel  and  atheist; 
names  which  are  fast  becoming  relinquished  to  the  in- 
tellectnal  half-breeds  who  sometimes  find  their  way 
into  pulpits  and  the  so-called  religious  periodicals. 

It  is  not  within  our  best-fenced  churches  and  creeds 
that  the  self-governing  American  is  like  to  find  the 
religious  freedom  which  the  Concord  prophet  asserted 
with  the  strength  of  Luther  and  tiie  sweetness  of  Me- 
lancthon,  and  which  the  sovereign  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
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wOl  sorely  daiin.    Milton  was  only  the  preonrsor  of 
Emerson  when  lie  ?rrote:  — 

^^Neither  is  God  appointed  and  confined,  where  and 
out  of  what  phice  these  his  chosen  shall  be  first  heard  to 
speak;  for  he  sees  not  as  man  sees,  chooses  not  as  man 
(diooses,  lest  we  should  devote  onrselyes  again  to  set 
places  and  assemblies,  and  outward  callings  of  men, 
planting  our  faith  one  while  in  the  old  conyocation  hoose, 
and  another  while  in  the  Chapel  at  Westminster,  when 
all  the  i^th  and  religion  that  shall  be  there  canonized  is 
not  sufficient  without  plain  convincement,  and  the  charity 
of  patient  instruction,  to  supple  the  least  bruise  of  con- 
science, to  edify  the  meanest  Christian  who  desires  to 
walk  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter  of  human  trust, 
for  all  the  number  of  voices  that  can  be  there  made ;  no, 
though  Harry  the  Seventh  himself  there,  with  all  his 
liege  tombs  about  him,  should  lend  their  voices  from  the 
dead,  to  swell  their  number." 

The  best  evidence  of  the  effect  produced  by  Ehner- 
son's  writings  and  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  attention 
he  has  received  from  biographers  and  critics.  The 
ground  upon  which  I  have  ventured  was  already  oc- 
cupied by  three  considerable  Memoirs.  Mr.  (}eorge 
Willis  Cooke's  elaborate  work  is  remarkable  for  its 
carefnl  and  thorough  analysis  of  Emerson's  teachings. 
Mr.  Moncore  Daniel  Conway's  ^^  Emerson  at  Home 
and  Abroad  "  is  a  lively  picture  of  its  subject  by  one 
long  and  well  acquainted  vnth  him.  Mr.  Alexander 
Ireland's  ^^Biographical  Sketch"  brings  together, 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  as  well  as  from  his 
own  recollections,  the  &ct8  of  Ehnerson's  history  and 
the  comments  of  those  whose  opinions  were  best  worth 
reproducing.  I  must  refer  to  this  volume  for  a  bibli- 
ography of  the  various  works  and  essays  of  which 
Emerson  furnished  the  subject. 
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From  the  dsys  when  Mr.  Wliipple  attxacted  tiie  at- 
tention oi  our  intelligent  but  unawakened  reading 
oommunitj,  by  his  discriminating  and  appieciatiYe 
oritioismB  of  Emerson's  leotores,  and  Mr.  Lowell 
drew  the  portrait  of  the  New  England  ^'Plotinns- 
Montaigne"  in  his  brilliant  ''Fable  for  Critics/'  to 
the  recent  essays  of  Mr.  Mattiiew  Arnold,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman,  Emerson's  writings  have  famished 
one  of  the  most  enduring  pieces  de  resistance  at  the 
critical  tables  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

He  early  won  the  admiration  of  distinguished  Eu- 
ropean thinkers  and  writers:  Carlyle  accepted  his 
friendship  and  his  disinterested  services;  Miss  Mar- 
tinean  fully  recognized  his  genius  and  sounded  his 
praises;  Miss  Bremer  fixed  her  sharp  eyes  on  him  and 
pronounced  him  ''a  noble  man;"  Professor  l^dall 
found  the  inspiration  of  his  life  in  Emerson's  fresh 
thought;  and  Mr.  Arnold,  who  clipped  his  medals 
reyerentiy  but  unsparingly,  confessed  them  to  be  of 
pure  gold,  even  while  he  questioned  whether  they 
would  pass  current  with  posterity.  He  found  discern- 
ing critics  in  France,  Grermany ,  and  Holland.  Better 
than  all  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 
They  who  repeat  the  saying  that  ^^a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country  "  will  find  an 
exception  to  its  truth  in  the  case  of  Eknerson.  Bead 
the  impressive  words  spoken  at  his  foneral  by  his  fel- 
low-townsman. Judge  Hoar ;  read  the  glowing  tributes 
of  three  of  Concord's  poets,  — Mr.  Alcott,  Mr.  Chan- 
ning,  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  — and  it  will  appear  plainly 
enough  that  he,  whose  fame  had  gone  out  into  all  the 
earth,  was  most  of  all  belieyed  in,  honored,  beloyed, 
lamented,  in  the  little  village  circle  that  centred  about 
his  own  fireside. 
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It  18  a  not  QiunteieBtiiig  question  wbetiber  Emerson 
has  bequeathed  to  the  language  any  essay  or  poem 
which  will  resist  the  flow  of  time  like  **the  adamant 
of  Shakespeare,"  and  remain  a  classic  like  the  Essays 
of  Addison  or  Oray's  Elegy.  It  is  a  far  more  impor- 
tant question  whether  his  thought  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  his  day  and  generation,  so  that  it  modified 
the  higher  intelleotnal,  moral,  and  religious  life  of  his 
time,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  those  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Corpora  non  agunt  nisi  scluta^  and 
ideas  must  be  dissolved  and  taken  up  as  well  as  ma- 
terial substances  before  they  can  act.  '^That  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die,"  or  rather 
lose  the  form  with  which  it  was  sown.  Eight  stanzas 
of  four  lines  each  have  made  the  author  of  **The  Bur- 
ial of  Sir  John  Moore"an  immortal,  and  endowed  the 
language  with  a  classic,  perfect  as  the  most  finished 
cameo.  But  what  is  the  gift  of  a  mourning  ring  to 
the  bequest  of  a  perpetual  annuity?  How  many  lives 
have  melted  into  the  history  of  their  time,  as  the  gold 
was  lost  in  Corinthian  brass,  leaving  no  separate 
monumental  trace  of  their  influence,  but  adding 
weight  and  color  and  worth  to  the  age  of  which  they 
formed  a  part  and  the  generations  that  came  after 
them!  We  can  dare  to  predict  of  Emerson,  in  the 
words  of  his  old  friend  and  disciple,  Mr.  Cranch:  — 

''The  wise  wiU  know  thee  and  the  good  will  love, 
The  age  to  oome  will  feel  thy  imprew  given 
In  all  that  lifts  the  raoe  a  step  above 
Itself,  and  stamps  it  with  the  seal  of  heaven." 

It  seems  to  us,  to-day,  that  Emerson's  best  literary 
work  in  prose  and  verse  must  live  as4ong  as  the  lan- 
guage lasts ;  but  whether  it  live  or  fade  from  memory, 
the  influence  of  his  great  and  noble  life,  and  the  spoken 
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and  written  words  which  were  its  exponents,  blends, 
indestmotible,  with  the  enduring  elements  of  civiliEa- 
tion. 

It  is  not  irreyerent,  but  eminently  fitting,  to  com- 
pare any  singularly  pure  and  virtuous  life  with  that 
of  the  great  exemplar  in  whose  footsteps  Christendom 
professes  to  follow.  The  time  was  when  the  dirine 
authority  of  his  gospel  rested  chiefly  upon  the  mira- 
cles he  is  reported  to  have  wrought.  As  the  faith  in 
these  exceptions  to  the  general  laws  of  the  universe 
diminished,  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  He  spoke  as  never  man  spoke,  were  more 
largely  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  his  divine  mission. 
Now,  when  a  comparison  of  these  teachings  with  those 
of  other  religious  leaders  is  thought  by  many  to  have 
somewhat  lessened  the  force  of  this  argument,  the  life 
of  the  sinless  and  self -devoted  servant  of  Grod  and 
friend  of  man  is  appealed  to  as  the  lastand  convincing 
proof  that  he  was  an  immediate  manifestation  of  the 
Divinity. 

Judged  by  his  life,  Emerson  comes  very  near  our 
best  ideal  of  humanity.  He  was  bom  too  late  for  the 
trial  of  the  cross  or  ike  stake,  or  even  the  jail.  But 
the  penalty  of  having  an  opinion  of  his  own  and  ex- 
pressing it  was  a  serious  one,  and  he  accepted  it  as 
cheerfully  as  any  of  Queen  Maiy's  martyrs  accepted 
his  fiery  baptism.  His  faith  was  too  huge  and  too 
deep  for  the  f ormulse  he  found  built  into  the  pulpit, 
and  he  was  too  honest  to  cover  up  his  doubts  under 
the  flowing  vestments  of  a  sacred  calling.  His  writ- 
ings, whether  in  prose  or  verse,  are  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, but  his  manhood  was  the  underlying  quality 
which  gave  them  their  true  value.     It  was  in  virtue 
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of  tiiis  that  his  rare  genius  acted  on  so  many  minds 
as  a  trumpet  call,  to  awaken  them  to  the  meaning  and 
the  privileges  of  this  earthly  existence,  with  all  its  in- 
finite promise.  No  matter  of  what  he  wrote  or  spoke, 
his  words,  his  tones,  his  looks,  carried  the  eyidence  of 
a  sincerity  which  pervaded  them  all  and  was  to  his 
eloquence  and  poetry  like  the  water  of  crystallization; 
without  which  they  would  effloresce  into  mere  rhetoric. 
He  shaped  an  ideal  for  the  commonest  life,  he  pro- 
posed an  object  to  the  humblest  seeker  after  truth. 
Look  for  beauty  in  the  world  around  you,  he  said, 
and  you  shall  see  it  everywhere.  Look  within,  with 
pure  eyes  and  simple  trust,  and  you  shall  find  the 
Deity  mirrored  in  your  own  soul.  Trust  yourself 
because  you  trust  the  voice  of  Grod  in  your  inmost 
consciousness. 

There  are  living  organisms  so  transparent  that  we 
can  see  their  hearts  beating  and  their  blood  flowing 
through  their  glassy  tissues.  So  transparent  was  the 
life  of  Emerson;  so  clearly  did  the  true  nature  of  the 
man  show  through  it.  What  he  taught  others  to  be, 
he  was  himself.  His  deep  and  sweet  humanity  won 
him  love  and  reverence  everywhere  among  those  whose 
natures  were  capable  of  responding  to  the  highest 
manifestations  of  character.  Here  and  there  a  nar- 
row-eyed sectary  may  have  avoided  or  spoken  ill  of 
him;  but  if  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man  had  wan- 
dered from  door  to  door  in  New  England  as  of  old  in 
Palestine,  we  can  well  believe  that  one  of  the  tiiresh- 
olds  which  ^^those  blessed  feet"  would  have  crossed, 
to  hallow  and  receive  its  welcome,  would  have  been 
that  of  the  lovely  and  quiet  home  of  Emerson. 
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KOTE. 

The  Memdr  hero  given  to  the  public  m  based  on  a  biograpM- 
cal  sketch  prepared  by  the  writar  at  the  request  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  for  its  FroeeediugB.  The  questioDs 
involving  eontroveraies  into  which  the  Booiety  oou]d  not  feel 
called  to  enter  are  treated  at  considerable  length  in  the  foUowing 
pages.  Many  details  ar©  also  given  which  would  have  carried 
the  paper  written  for  the  Society  bey ond  the  customary  Umita  of 
BUGh  tributes  to  the  memory  of  its  deceased  members.  It  is  still 
but  an  outline  which  may  serve  a  present  need  and  perhaps  be 
of  somo  assistance  to  a  future  biographer. 
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1814-1827.    To  JEnc.  13. 
BirUi  and  Early  Years. 

John  Motley,  the  great-grandf aliher  of  lihe  sub- 
ject of  this  Memoir,  came  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
last  centniy  from  Belfast  in  Ireland  to  Falmouth,  now 
Portland,  in  the  District,  now  the  State  of  Miune. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  ten  children,  four  of 
the  first  marriage  and  six  of  the  last.  Thomas,  the 
youngest  son  by  his  first  wife,  married  Emma,  a 
daughter  of  Jolm  Wait,  the  first  Sheriff  of  Cumber- 
land County  under  the  goyemment  of  the  United 
States.  Two  of  their  seven  sons,  Thomas  and  Ed- 
ward, remoTod  from  Portland  to  Boston  in  1802  and 
established  themselves  as  partners  in  commercial 
business,  continuing  united  and  prosperous  for  nearly 
half  a  century  before  the  firm  was  dissolved. 

The  earlier  records  of  New  England  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  an  incident  which  deserves  mention  as 
showing  how  the  historian's  life  was  saved  by  a  quick- 
witted handmaid,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
he  was  bom.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1708,  the 
French  and  Indians  from  Canada  made  an  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts.     Thirty  or 
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forty  peraoxifl  were  sLanghtered,  and  many  oUiers  were 
carried  oaptiye  into  Canada. 

The  minister  of  the  town,  Bev.  Benjamin  Bolfe, 
was  killed  by  a  bullet  through  the  door  of  his  house. 
Two  of  his  daughters.  Maty,  aged  thirteen,  and  Elisa- 
beth, aged  nine,  were  sleeping  in  a  room  with  the 
maid-servant,  Hagar.  When  Hagar  heard  the  whoop 
of  the  savages  she  seized  the  children,  ran  with  them 
into  the  cellar,  and,  after  concealing  them  under  two 
large  washtubs,  hid  herself.  The  Indians  ransacked 
the  cellar,  but  missed  the  prey.  Elisabeth,  the 
younger  of  the  two  girls,  grew  up  and  married  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Checkley,  first  minister  of  the  ^*New 
South  ^'  Church,  Boston.  Her  son,  Bev.  Samuel 
Checkley,  Junior,  was  minister  of  the  Second  Church, 
and  his  successor.  Bey.  John  Lothrop,  or  Latiirop, 
as  it  was  more  commonly  spelled,  married  his  daugh- 
ter. Dr.  Lothrop  was  great-grandson  of  Bev.  John 
Lothrop,  of  Scituate,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
England  for  nonconformity.  The  Cheddeys  were 
from  Preston  Capes,  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
name  is  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  Chicheles 
or  Chichleys,  a  well-known  Northamptonshire  family. 

Thomas  Motley  married  Anna,  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  John  Lothrop,  granddaughter  of  the  Bey.  Sam- 
uel Checkley,  Junior,  the  two  ministers  mentioned 
above,  both  honored  in  their  day  and  generation. 
Eight  children  were  bom  of  this  marriage,  of  whom 
four  are  still  living. 

John  Lothrop  Motlet,  the  second  of  these  chil- 
dren, was  bom  in  Dorchester,  now  a  part  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1814.  A  mem- 
ber of  his  family  gives  a  most  pleasing  and  interest- 
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ing  pictoze,  from  his  own  reooIlectionB  and  from  wliat 
his  mother  told  him,  of  the  ohildhood  which  was  to 
develop  into  snch  rich  matarily.  The  boy  was  rather 
delicate  in  organization,  and  not  much  given  to  out- 
door amusements,  except  skating  and  swimming,  of 
which  last  exercise  he  was  very  fond  in  his  young 
days,  and  in  which  he  excelled.  He  was  a  great 
reader,  never  idle,  but  always  had  a  book  in  his  hand, 
— a  volume  of  poetry  or  one  of  the  novels  of  Scott 
or  Cooper.  His  fondness  for  plays  and  declamation 
is  iQustrated  by  the  story  told  by  a  younger  brother, 
who  remembers  being  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl  and  kept 
quiet  by  sweetmeats,  while  he  %ared  as  the  dead 
Cfldsar,  and  his  brother,  the  future  historian,  delivered 
the  speech  of  Antony  over  his  prostrate  body.  He 
was  of  a  most  sensitive  nature,  easily  excited,  but  not 
tenacious  of  any  irritated  feelings,  with  a  quick  sense 
of  honor,  and  the  most  entirely  truthful  child,  his 
mother  used  to  say,  that  she  had  ever  seen.  Such  are 
some  of  the  recollections  of  those  who  knew  him  in  his 
earliest  years  and  in  the  most  intimate  relations. 

His  other's  family  was  at  this  time  living  in  the 
house  No.  7  Walnut  Street,  looking  down  Chestnut 
Street  over  the  water  to  the  western  hills.  Near  by, 
at  the  comer  of  Beacon  Street,  was  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  the  first  mayor  of  Boston,  and  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  opposite  comer  was  the  house 
of  one  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  manufacturing 
enterprise,  a  man  of  superior  intellect,  who  built  up 
a  great  name  and  fortune  in  our  city.  The  children 
from  these  three  homes  naturally  became  playmates. 
Mr.  Motley's  house  was  a  very  hospitable  one,  and 
Lothrop  and  two  of  his  young  companions  were 
allowed  to  carry  out  their  schemes  of  amusement  in 
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the  garden  and  lihe  garret.  If  one  with  a  prescient 
glance  could  ha^e  looked  into  that  garret  on  some 
Satuidaj  afternoon  while  onr  century  was  not  &r  ad- 
vanced in  its  second  score  of  years,  he  might  hare 
found  three  boys  in  doaks  and  doublets  and  plumed 
hats,  heroes  and  bandits,  enacting  more  or  less  im- 
promptu melodramas.  In  one  of  the  boys  he  would 
have  seen  the  embryo  dramatist  of  a  nation's  life  his- 
tory, John  Lothrop  Motley;  in  the  second,  a  famous 
talker  and  wit  who  has  spilled  more  good  things  on 
the  wasteful  air  in  conTersation  than  would  carry  a 
*^ diner-out"  through  half  a  dozen  London  seasons, 
and  waked  up  somewhat  after  the  usual  flowering-time 
of  authorship  to  find  himself  a  very  agreeable  and 
cordially  welcomed  writer,  —  Thomas  Gold  Appleton. 
In  the  third  he  would  have  recognized  a  champion  of 
liberty  known  whereyer  that  word  is  spoken,  an  ora- 
tor whom  to  hear  is  to  reyiye  all  the  traditions  of  the 
grace,  the  address,  the  commanding  sway  of  the  silver- 
tongued  eloquence  of  the  most  renowned  speakers,  — 
Wendell  Phillips. 

Both  of  young  Motley's  playmates  have  furnished 
me  with  recollections  of  him  and  of  those  around  him 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
borrow  freely  from  their  communications.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  decided  character,  social,  vivacious, 
witty,  a  lover  of  books,  and  himself  not  unknown  as  a 
writer,  being  the  author  of  one  or  more  of  the  well- 
remembered  **Jack  Downing"  letters.  He  was  fond 
of  having  the  boys  read  to  him  from  such  authors  as 
Channingand  Irving,  and  criticised  their  way  of  read- 
ing with  discriminating  judgment  and  taste.  Mrs. 
Motley  was  a  woman  who  could  not  be  looked  upon 
without  admiration.     I  remember  well  the  sweet  dig- 
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nity  of  her  aspect,  her  ^^regal  beauty,"  as  Mr.  Phil- 
lips truly  styles  it,  and  the  ohanii  of  her  serene  and 
noble  presence,  which  made  her  the  type  of  a  perfect 
motherhood*  Her  character  corresponded  to  the  prom- 
ise of  her  gracious  aspect.  She  was  one  of  the  fond- 
est of  mothers,  but  not  thoughtlessly  indulgent  to  the 
boy  from  whom  she  hoped  and  expected  more  than  she 
thought  it  wise  to  let  him  know.  The  stoiy  used  to 
be  current  that  in  their  yoimger  days  this  father  and 
mother  were  the  handsomest  pair  the  town  of  Boston 
could  show.  This  son  of  theirs  was  ^^rather  tall," 
says  Mr.  Phillips,  ^^lithe,  very  graoefol  in  movement 
and  gesture,  and  there  was  something  marked  and 
admirable  in  the  set  of  his  head  on  his  shoulders,"  — 
a  peculiar  elegance  which  was  most  noticeable  in  those 
later  days  when  I  knew  him.  Lady  Byron  long  after- 
wards spoke  of  him  as  more  like  her  husband  in  ap- 
pearance than  any  other  person  she  had  met;  but 
Mr.  Phillips,  who  remembers  the  first  bloom  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  thinks  he  was  handsomer  than 
any  portrait  of  Byron  represents  the  poet.  ^^  He  could 
not  have  been  deven  years  old,"  says  the  same  corre- 
spondent, "when  he  began  writing  a  novel.  It  opened, 
I  remember,  not  with  one  solitary  horseman,  but  with 
two,  riding  up  to  an  inn  in  the  valley  of  the  Housa- 
tonic.  Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  the  Housatonio, 
but  it  sounded  grand  and  romantic.  Two  chapters 
were  finished." 

There  is  not  much  remembered  of  the  single  sum- 
mer he  passed  at  Mr.  Green's  school  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
From  that  school  he  went  to  Bound  Hill,  Northamp- 
ton, then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cogswell  and  Mr. 
Bancroft.     The  histozian  of  the  United  States  could 
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hardly  haTe  dreamed  that  the  handsome  boy  of  ten 
years  was  to  take  his  pLice  at  the  side  of  his  teacher 
in  the  first  rank  of  writers  in  his  own  department. 
Motley  came  to  Bound  Hill,  as  one  of  his  school- 
mates tells  me,  with  a  great  reputation,  especially 
as  a  dedaimer.  He  had  a  remarkable  &oility  for 
acquiring  languages,  excelled  as  a  reader  and  as  a 
writer,  and  was  the  object  of  general  admiration  for 
his  many  gifts*  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
tihe  flattery  he  receiyed  was  for  a  time  a  hindrance  to 
his  progress  and  the  development  of  his  character.  He 
obtained  praise  too  easily,  and  learned  to  trust  too 
much  to  his  genius.  He  had  everything  to  spoil  him, 
—  beauty,  precocious  intelligence,  and  a  personal 
charm  which  might  have  made  him  a  universtd  favor- 
ite. Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
popular  at  this  period  of  his  life.  He  was  wilful,  im- 
petuous, sometimes  supercilious,  always  &stidious. 
He  would  study  as  he  liked,  and  pot  by  rule.  His 
school  and  college  mates  believed  in  his  great  possi- 
bilities through  ail  his  forming  period,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  those  who  counted  most  confidently  on  his 
future  could  have  supposed  that  he  would  develop 
the  heroic  power  of  concentration,  the  long-breathed 
tenacity  of  purpose,  which  in  after  years  gave  effect 
to  his  brilliant  mental  endowments.  ^^I  did  wonder," 
says  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  ^^at  the  diligence  and 
painstaking,  the  drudgery  shown  in  his  historical 
works.  In  early  life  he  had  no  industry,  not  needing 
it.  All  he  cared  for  in  a  book  he  caught  quickly,  — 
the  spirit  of  it,  and  ail  his  mind  needed  or  would  use. 
This  quickness  of  apprehension  was  marvellous."  I 
do  not  find  from  the  recollections  of  his  schoolmates 
at  Northampton  that  he  was  reproached  for  any  grave 
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affenoes,  though  he  may  have  wandered  be3roiid  the 
prescribed  boundaries  now  and  then,  and  studied  ac- 
cording to  his  inclinations  rather  than  by  rule.  While 
at  that  school  he  made  one  acquisition  much  less  com- 
mon then  than  now,  — a  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  and  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  its 
literature,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  few  thor- 
ough German  scholars  this  country  then  possessed, 
Mr.  G^rge  Bancroft. 
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College  Life. 

Such  tihen  was  the  boy  who  at  the  ixmnatare,  we 
might  ahnogt  say  the  tender,  age  of  thirteen  entered 
Harvard  College.  Though  two  years  after  me  in  col- 
lege standing,  I  remember  the  boyish  reputation  which 
he  brought  with  him,  especially  that  of  a  wonderful 
linguist,  and  the  impression  which  his  striking  per- 
sonal beauty  produced  upon  us  as  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  college  chapeL  But  it  was  not  until  long  after 
this  period  that  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  and  I  must  again  have  recourse  to  the  dasamates 
and  friends  who  have  &Tored  me  with  their  reminis- 
cences of  this  period  of  his  life.     Mr.  Phillips  says: 

^During  oar  first  year  in  college,  thou^^  the  yomigest 
in  the  class,  he  stood  third,  I  think,  or  second  in  college 
rank,  and  ours  was  an  especially  able  class.  Tet  to 
maint4fcin  this  rank  he  neither  cared  nor  needed  to  make 
any  e£Eort.  Too  yomig  to  feel  any  responsibilities,  and 
not  yet  awake  to  any  ambition,  he  became  so  negligent 
that  he  was  ^nuticated '  [that  is,  sent  away  from  college 
for  a  time].  He  came  back  sobered,  and  worked  rather 
more,  but  with  no  effort  for  college  rank  thenceforward." 

I  must  finish  the  portrait  of  the  ooDe^an  with  all 
its  lights  and  shadows  by  the  help  of  the  same  friends 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed  the  preceding  outlines. 
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He  did  not  care  to  make  aoquaintances,  was  haughty 
in  manner  and  cynical  in  mood,  at  least  as  he  appeared 
to  those  in  whom  he  felt  no  special  interest.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  a  popular  favorite, 
although  recognized  as  having  very  brilliant  qualities. 
During  ail  this  period  his  mind  was  doubtless  ferment- 
ing with  projects  which  kept  him  in  a  fevered  and 
irritable  condition.  ^^He  had  a  small  writing-table," 
Mr.  Phillips  says,  '^with  a  shallow  drawer;  I  have 
often  seen  it  half  full  of  sketches,  unfinished  poems, 
soliloquies,  a  scene  or  two  of  a  play,  prose  ]x>rtraits 
of  some  pet  character,  etc.  These  he  would  read  to 
me,  though  he  never  volunteered  to  do  so,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  burnt  the  whole  and  began  to  fill  the 
drawer  again." 

My  friend,  Mr.  John  Osborne  Sargent,  who  was  a 
year  before  him  in  college,  says,  in  a  very  interesting 
letter  with  which  he  has  favored  me:  — 

''My  first  acquaintance  with  him  [Motley]  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, when  he  came  from  Mr.  Cogswell's  school  at 
Bound  Hill.  He  then  had  a  good  deal  of  the  shyness 
that  was  just  pronounced  enough  to  make  him  interesting, 
and  which  did  not  entirely  wear  ofE  till  he  left  college. 
...  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  we  used  to 
take  long  walks  together,  sometimes  taxrog  each  other's 
memory  for  poems  or  passages  from  poems  that  had  struck 
our  fancy.  Shelley  was  then  a  great  favorite  of  his,  and 
I  remember  that  Fraed's  verses  then  appearing  in  the  'New 
Monthly '  he  thought  very  clever  and  brilliant,  and  was 
fond  of  repeating  tiiem.  Tou  have  forgotten,  or  perhaps 
never  knew,  that  Motley's  first  appearance  in  print  was 
in  the  ^Collegian.'  He  bron^t  me  one  day,  in  a  very 
modest  mood,  a  translation  from  Goethe,  which  I  was 
most  happy  to  oblige  him  by  inserting.  It  was  very 
prettily  done,  and  will  now  be  a  curiosity.  .  .  .  How  it 
happened  that  Motley  wrote  only  one  piece  I  do  not  re- 
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member.  I  had  the  pleasure  aboat  that  time  of  initiating 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Koi^^te  of  the  Square  Table,  — 
always  my  fayorite  college  dab,  for  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  I  was  a  sometime  Grand  Master.  He  was  always 
a  genial  and  jovial  companion  at  our  sapper-parties  at 
Fresh  Pond  and  Gallagher's/* 

We  who  liye  in  the  days  of  photographs  know  how 
many  faces  belong  to  eyeiy  indiyidual.  We  know  too 
under  what  different  aspects  the  same  dharaoter  ap- 
pears to  those  who  study  it  from  different  points  of 
view  and  with  different  prepossessions.  I  do  not  hea- 
itate,  therefore,  to  place  side  by  side  the  impressions 
of  two  of  his  dassmates  as  to  one  of  his  personal  traits 
as  ihey  observed  him  at  this  period  of  his  youth. 

^He  was  a  manly  boy,  with  no  love  for  or  leaning  to 
girls'  company;  no  care  for  dress;  not  a  trace  of  personal 
vanity.  •  •  •  He  was,  or  at  least  seemed,  wholly  oncon- 
scioos  of  his  rare  beauty  and  of  the  fascination  of  his 
manner )  not  a  trace  of  pretence,  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  creature  in  the  worUl.'' 

Look  on  that  picture  and  on  this:  — 

^*He  seemed  to  have  a  passion  for  dress.  But  as  in 
everything  else,  so  in  this,  his  fancy  was  a  fitful  one. 
At  one  time  he  would  excite  our  admiration  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  outfit,  and  perhaps  the  next  week  he  would 
seem  to  take  equal  pleasure  in  his  slovenly  or  careless 
appearance." 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  reconcile  these  two  por- 
traitores^  I  recollect  it  was  said  by  a  witty  lady  of  a 
handsome  clergyman  well  remembered  among  us,  that 
he  had  dressy  eyes.  Motley  so  well  became  every- 
thing he  wore,  that  if  he  had  sprung  from  his  bed 
and  slipped  his  clothes  on  at  an  alarm  of  fire,  his  cos- 
tume would  have  looked  like  a  prince's  undress.     His 
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natoral  preBentment,  like  that  of  Count  D'Orsay,  was 
of  the  kind  which  suggests  the  intentional  effects  of 
an  elaborate  toilet,  no  matter  how  litde  thought  or 
care  may  have  been  g^ven  to  make  it  effective.  I 
think  the  ^passion  for  dress  "  was  really  only  a  seem- 
ing, and  that  he  often  excited  admiration  when  he  had 
not  taken  half  the  pains  to  adorn  himself  that  many 
a  youth  less  favored  by  natore  has  wasted  upon  his 
unblest  exterior  only  to  be  laughed  at* 

I  gather  some  ot^r  interesting  facts  from  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  his  early  playmate  and 
school  and  college  classmate,  Mr.  T.  Gt.  Appleton. 

^In  his  Sophomore  year  he  kept  abreast  of  the  pre- 
scribed studies,  but  his  heart  was  out  of  bounds,  as  it 
often  had  been  at  Bound  Hill  when  chasing  squirrels  or 
rabbits  through  forbidden  forests.  Already  his  historical 
interest  was  shaping  his  life.  A  tutor  coming — by 
chance,  let  us  hope  —  to  his  room  remonstrated  with  him 
upon  the  heaps  of  novels  upon  his  table. 

^'^Tes,'  said  Motley,  'I  am  reading  historically,  and 
have  come  to  the  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Taken  in  the  lump,  they  are  very  hard  reading. ' '' 

All  Old  Cambridge  people  know  the  Brattle  House, 
with  its  gambrel  roof,  its  tall  trees,  its  perennial 
spring,  its  legendary  fame  of  good  fare  and  hospitable 
board  in  the  days  of  the  kindly  old  hen  vvoarU^  Major 
Brattle.  In  tins  house  the  two  young  students,  Ap- 
pleton and  Motley,  lived  during  a  part  of  their  college 
course. 

^Motley's  room  was  on  the  ground  floor,  the  room  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance.  He  led  a  very  pleasant  life 
there,  tempering  his  college  duties  with  the  literature  he 
loyed,  and  receiving  his  friends  amidst  elegant  surround- 
ings, which  added  to  the  charm  of  his  society.  Occasion- 
ally we  amused  ourselves  by  writing  for  the  magazines  and 
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papera  of  the  Abj.  Mr.  Willis  had  just  Btarted  a  slim 
monthlyi  written  chiefly  by  himselfi  bat  with  the  true 
magazine  flayor.  We  wrote  for  that,  and  sometimes 
verses  in  the  comer  of  a  pi^>er  called  ^The  Anti-Masonic 
Mirror, '  and  in  which  comer  was  a  woodcnt  of  Apollo,  and 
inviting  to  deetmction  ambitions  yonths  by  the  legend  nn- 
demeathy — 

<  Mnoh  yet  remsins  imsiuig.' 

These  pieces  were  nsoaUy  dictated  to  each  other,  the 
poet  recumbent  upon  the  bed  and  a  classmate  ready  to 
carry  ofE  the  manuscript  for  the  paper  of  the  following  day. 
'Blackwood's  *  was  then  in  its  glory,  its  pages  redolent  of 
'monntain  dew  *  in  every  sense ;  the  hmnor  of  the  Shep- 
herd, the  elegantly  bratal  onslaughts  upon  Whigs  and 
Cockney  poets  by  Christopher  North,  intoxicated  us  youths. 
^'It  was  young  writing,  and  made  for  the  young.  The 
opinions  were  charmingly  wrong,  and  its  enthusiasm  was 
half  Glenlivet.  But  tUs  delighted  the  boys.  There  were 
no  reprints  then,  and  to  pass  tiie  paper-cutter  up  the  fresh 
inviting  pages  was  like  swinging  over  the  heather  arm  in 
arm  with  O^topher  himself.  It  is  a  little  singular  that 
thou£^  we  had  a  college  magazine  of  our  own,  Motley 
rarely  if  ever  wrote  for  it.  I  remember  a  translation  from 
Goethe,  'The  Ghost-Seer,  *  which  he  may  have  written  for 
it,  and  a  poem  upon  the  White  Mountains.  Motley  spoke 
at  one  of  the  college  exhibitions  an  essay  on  Goethe  so 
excellent  that  Mr.  Joseph  Cogswell  sent  it  to  Madam 
Goethe,  who,  after  reading  it,  said,  'I  wish  to  see  the  first 
book  that  young  man  will  write.*  *' 

Although  Motley  did  not  aim  at  or  attain  a  high 
college  rank,  the  roles  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sodeiy, 
whioh  confine  the  number  of  members  to  the  first  six- 
teen of  each  dass,  were  stretched  so  as  to  include  him, 
—  a  tribute  to  his  recognized  ability,  and  an  evidence 
that  a  distinguished  fatore  was  anticipated  for  him. 
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Study  and  Travel  in  Europe. 

Of  the  two  years  diyided  between  the  Uniyersitiea 
of  Berlin  and  Gottingen  I  have  little  to  record.  That 
he  studied  hard  I  cannot  doubt;  that  he  found  himself 
in  pleasant  social  relations  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
students  seems  probable  from  the  portraits  he  has 
drawn  in  his  first  story,  ^^Morton's  Hope,"  and  is 
rendered  certain  so  far  as  one  of  his  companions  is 
concerned.  Among  the  records  of  the  past  to  which 
he  referred  during  his  last  visit  to  this  country  was  a 
letfcer  which  he  took  from  a  collection  of  papers  and 
handed  me  to  read  one  day  when  I  was  visiting  him. 
The  letter  was  written  in  a  very  lively  and  exceedingly 
familiar  vein.  It  implied  sudi  intimacrfr,  and  called 
up  in  such  a  lively  way  the  gay  times  Motley  and 
himself  had  had  together  in  their  youthful  days,  that 
I  was  puzzled  to  guess  who  could  have  addressed  him 
from  Gtermany  in  that  easy  and  off-hand  fashion.  I 
knew  most  of  his  old  friends  who  would  be  likely  to 
call  him  by  his  baptismal  name  in  its  most  colloquial 
form,  and  exhausted  my  stock  of  guesses  unsuccess- 
fully before  looking  at  the  signature.  I  confess  that 
I  was  surprised,  after  laughing  at  the  hearty  and  al- 
most boyish  tone  of  the  letter,  to  read  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  the  signature  of  Bismarck.    I  will  not  say 
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that  I  sospeot  Modey  of  having  drawn  tiie  portrait 
of  his  friend  in  one  of  the  oharaetera  of  ^^Morton*a 
Hope,"  but  it  is  not  hard  to  point  out  traits  in  one  of 
them  which  we  can  believe  may  have  belonged  to  the 
great  Chancellor  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  that 
at  which  the  world  contemplates  his  overshadowing 
proportions. 

Hoping  to  learn  something  of  Motley  during  the 
two  years  while  we  had  lost  sight  of  him,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  His  Highness  Prince  Bismarck,  to  which  I 
received  the  following  reply:  — 

FoBBioK  OmoBy  BsBUV,  Monk  11, 1878. 
Snt,  — I  am  directed  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  ncknaw- 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  Ist  of  January, 
relating  to  the  biography  of  the  late  Mr.  Motley.  Bin 
Highness  deeply  regrets  that  the  state  of  his  health  and 
preBsnre  of  business  do  not  allow  him  to  contribute  per- 
KHuJly,  and  as  largely  as  he  would  be  delighted  to  do,  to 
your  depicting  of  a  friend  whose  memory  will  be  ever  dear 
to  him.  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Motley  at  Varzin,  I  have  been  intrusted 
with  communicating  to  you  a  few  details  I  have  gathered 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Prince.  I  enclose  them  as  thej 
are  jotted  down,  without  any  attempt  of  digestion. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LOTHAIB   BUOHEB. 

"Prince  Bismarck  said:  — 

"^'I  met  Motley  at  Gottingen  in  1832,  I  am  not  sure 
if  at  the  beginning  of  Easter  Term  or  Michaelmas  Term* 
He  kept  company  with  German  students,  thou^  more 
addicted  to  study  than  we  members  of  the  fighting  clubs 
( :  corps  :)•  Although  not  having  mastered  yet  the  German 
language,  he  exercised  a  marked  attraction  by  a  conver- 
sation sparkling  with  wit,  homor,  and  origimdity.  In 
autumn  of  1833,  having  both  of  us  migrated  from  Got- 
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tingen  to  Berlin  for  the  profleeation  of  oar  stiidieBy  we 
became  fellow-lodgen  in  the  house  No.  161  Friedrich 
Strame.  There  we  lived  in  the  doeeet  intimacy,  sharing 
meals  and  outdoor  exercise.  Motley  by  that  time  had  ar- 
riyed  at  talkiog  German  fluently;  he  occupied  himself  not 
only  in  translating  Goethe's  poem  ^'Faust,"  but  tried  his 
hand  even  in  composing  German  verses.  Enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Goethe,  he  used  to  spice 
his  conversation  abundantly  with  quotations  from  these 
his  favorite  authors.  A  pertinacious  arguer,  so  much  so 
that  sometimes  he  watched  my  awakening  in  order  to  con- 
tinue a  discussion  on  some  topic  of  science,  poetry,  or 
practical  life,  cut  short  by  the  chime  of  the  small  hours, 
he  never  lost  his  mild  and  amiable  temper.  Our  faithful 
eompanion  was  Count  Alexander  Keyserling,  a  native  of 
Courland,  who  has  since  achieved  distinction  as  a  botanist. 

^^  ^Motley  having  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  his 
country,  we  had  frequently  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
our  friendly  intercourse;  at  Frankfort  he  used  to  stay 
with  me,  the  welcome  guest  of  my  wife ;  we  also  met  at 
Vienna,  and,  later,  here.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was 
in  1872  at  Varzin,  at  the  celebration  of  my  ^silver  wed- 
ding,'' namely,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

<^<The  most  striking  feature  of  his  handsome  and  deli- 
cate appearance  was  uncommonly  large  and  beautiful  eyes. 
He  never  entered  a  drawing-room  without  exciting  the 
curiosity  and  sympathy  of  the  ladies.'  " 

It  is  but  a  glimpse  of  their  young  life  which  the 
great  statesman  gives  us,  but  a  bright  and  pleasing 
one.  Here  were  three  students,  one  of  whom  was  to 
range  in  the  flowery  fields  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
sciences,  another  to  make  the  dead  past  live  over  again 
in  his  burning  pages,  and  a  third  to  extend  an  empire 
as  the  botanist  spread  out  a  plant  and  the  historian 
laid  open  a  manuscript. 
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1834-1839.    wSSt.  20-26. 

Bflton  to  Amerioft. — StQdy  of  Law.  —  Maniage.— His  fixst 
Norel,  **  Morton's  Hope.*' 

Of  the  years  passed  in  the  study  of  law  after  bis 
return  from  Grermany  I  have  very  little  recollection, 
and  nothing  of  importance  to  record.  He  ncTer  be- 
came  seriously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion he  had  chosen.  I  had  known  him  pleasantly 
rather  than  intimately,  and  our  different  callings 
tended  to  separate  us.  I  met  him,  however,  not  very 
rarely,  at  one  house  where  we  were  both  received  with 
the  greatest  cordiality,  and  where  the  attractions 
brought  together  many  both  young  and  old  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  its  charming  and  brilliant  iumates.  lliis 
was  at  No.  14  Temple  Place,  where  Mr.  Park  Benja- 
min was  then  living  with  his  two  sisters,  both  in  the 
bloom  of  young  womanhood.  Here  Motley  found  the 
wife  to  whom  his  life  owed  so  much  of  its  success  and 
its  happiness.  Those  who  remember  Mary  Benjamin 
find  it  hard  to  speak  of  her  in  the  common  terms  of 
praise  which  they  award  to  tihe  good  and  the  lovely. 
She  was  not  only  handsome  and  amiable  and  agree- 
able, but  there  was  a  cordial  frankness,  an  open- 
hearted  sincerity  about  her  which  made  her  seem  like 
a  sister  to  those  who  could  help  becoming  her  lovers. 
She  stands  quite  apart  in  the  memory  of  the  friends 
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who  knew  her  best,  even  from  the  circle  of  young 
persons  whose  recollections  they  most  cherish*  Yet 
hardly  oonld  one  of  them  have  foreseen  all  that  she 
was  to  be  to  him  whose  life  she  was  to  share.  They 
were  married  on  the  2d  of  March,  1887.  His  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Lewis  Stackpole,  was  married  at 
about  the  same  time  to  her  sister,  thus  joining  still 
more  closely  in  friendship  the  two  young  men  who 
were  already  like  brothers  in  their  mutual  affection. 

Two  years  after  his  marriage,  in  1889,  appeared  hb 
first  work,  a  novel  in  two  Tolumes,  called  '^Morton's 
Hope."  He  had  little  reason  to  be  gratified  with  its 
reception.  The  general  yerdict  was  not  fayorable  to 
it,  and  the  leading  critical  journal  of  America,  not 
usually  harsh  or  conical  in  its  treatment  of  native  au- 
thorship, did  not  even  give  it  a  place  among  its  ^^  Crit- 
ical Notices,"  but  dropped  a  small-print  extinguisher 
upon  it  in  one  of  the  pages  of  its  ^^List  of  New  Publi- 
cations." Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  dishearten- 
ing than  the  unqualified  condemnation  passed  upon 
the  story.  At  the  same  time  the  critic  says  that  ^^no 
one  can  read  ^Morton's  Hope '  without  perceiving  it 
to  have  been  written  by  a  person  of  imcommon  re- 
sources of  mind  and  scholarship." 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a  story,  ^^Morton's 
Hope"  cannot  endure  a  searching  or  even  a  moder- 
ately careful  criticism.  It  is  wanting  in  cohesion,  in 
character,  even  in  a  proper  regard  to  circumstances 
of  time  and  place;  it  is  a  map  of  dissected  incidents 
which  has  been  flung  out  of  its  box  and  has  arranged 
itself  without  the  least  regard  to  chronology  or  geo- 
graphy. It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  it  many  of  the 
influences  which  had  helped  in  forming  or  deforming 
the  mind  of  the  young  man  of  twenty-five,  not  yet 
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oome  into  poflsession  of  Ilis  foU  inlieritanoe  of  the  d^^ 
ripening  qualities  which  were  yet  to  assert  their  robnst 
independence.  How  could  he  help  admiring  Byron 
and  felling  into  more  or  less  unconscious  imitation  of 
his  moods  if  not  of  his  special  afEectations?  Passion 
showing  itself  off  against  a  dark  foil  of  cynicism; 
sentiment,  ashamed  of  its  own  self -betrayal,  and  sneer- 
ing at  itself  from  time  to  time  for  fear  of  the  laugh 
of  the  world  at  its  sincerity,  — how  many  young  men 
were  spoiled  and  how  many  more  injured  by  becom- 
ing bad  copies  of  a  bad  ideal  I  The  blood  of  Don 
Juan  ran  in  the  veins  of  Y irian  Grrey  and  of  Pelham. 
But  if  we  read  the  fantastic  dreams  of  Disraeli,  the 
intellectual  dandyisms  of  Bulwer,  remembering  the 
after  careers  of  which  these  were  the  preludes,  we  can 
understand  how  there  might  well  be  something  in 
those  earlier  efforts  which  would  betray  itself  in  the 
way  of  thought  and  in  the  style  of  the  young  men  who 
read  them  during  the  plastic  period  of  their  minds 
and  characters.  Allow  for  all  these  influences,  allow 
for  whatever  impressions  his  German  residence  and 
his  familiarity  with  German  literature  had  produced; 
accept  ibe  fact  that  the  story  is  to  the  last  degree 
disjointed,  improbable,  impossible;  lay  it  aside  as  a 
complete  failure  in  what  it  attempted  to  be,  and  read 
it,  as  *^  Vivian  Grey ''  is  now  read,  in  the  light  of  the 
career  which  it  heralded. 

^^ Morton's  Hope"  is  not  to  be  read  as  a  novel:  it 
is  to  be  studied  as  an  autobiography,  a  prophecy,  a 
record  of  aspirations,  disguised  under  a  series  of  in- 
cidents which  are  flung  together  with  no  more  regard 
to  the  unities  than  a  pack  of  shuffled  playing-cards. 
I  can  do  nothing  better  than  let  him  picture  himself, 
for  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  portrait.     It 
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b  of  litde  oonaequence  whether  every  trait  is  an  exact 
copy  from  his  own  features,  but  it  is  so  obvious  that 
many  of  the  lines  are  direct  transcripts  from  nature 
that  we  may  believe  the  same  thing  of  many  others. 
Let  us  compare  his  fictitious  hero's  story  with  what 
we  have  read  of  his  own  life. 

In  early  boyhood  Morton  amused  himself  and  as- 
tonished those  about  him  by  enacting  plays  for  a  pup- 
pet theatre.  This  was  at  six  years  old,  and  at  twelve 
we  find  him  acting  in  a  play  with  other  boys,  just  as 
Motley's  playmates  have  already  described  him.  The 
hero  may  now  speak  for  himself,  but  we  shall  all  per- 
ceive that  we  are  listening  to  the  writer's  own  story. 

^^I  was  always  a  huge  reader;  my  mind  was  essen- 
tially eraving  and  insatiable.  Its  appetite  was  enormous, 
and  it  devoured  too  greedily  for  health.  I  rejected  all 
guidance  in  my  studies.  I  already  fancied  myself  a  mis- 
anthrope. I  had  taken  a  step  very  common  for  boys  of 
my  age,  and  strove  with  all  my  might  to  be  a  cynic." 

He  goes  on  to  describe,  under  the  perfectly  trans* 
parent  mask  of  his  hero,  the  course  of  his  studies. 
^^To  iN>etTy,  like  most  infants,  I  devoted  most  of  my 
time."  iSrom  modem  poetiy  he  went  back  to  the  ear- 
lier sources,  first  with  the  idea  of  systematic  reading 
and  at  last  through  Chaucer  and  Gower  and  early 
ballads,  until  he  lost  himself  ^^in  a  dismal  swamp  <^ 
barbarous  romances  and  lying  Latin  chronides.  I 
got  hold  of  the  Bibliotheca  Monastica,  containing  a 
copious  account  of  Anglo-Norman  authors,  with  no- 
tices of  their  works,  and  set  seriously  to  reading  every 
one  of  them."  One  profit  of  his  antiquarianism,  how- 
ever, was,  as  he  says,  his  attention  to  foreign  lan- 
guages,—  French,  Spanish,  German,  especially  in 
their  earliest  and  rudest  forms  of  literature.     From 
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these  He  ascended  to  the  ancient  poets,  and  from 
Latin  to  Gbeek.  He  would  have  taken  up  the  study 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  but  for  the  advice  of  a  rel- 
ative, who  begged  him  seriously  to  turn  his  attention 
to  history.  The  paragraph  which  follows  must  speak 
for  itself  as  a  true  record  under  a  feigned  heading. 

'^The  groundwork  of  my  early  character  was  plasticity 
and  fickleness.  I  was  mortified  by  this  exposure  of  my 
ignorance^  and  disgusted  with  my  former  coarse  of  read- 
ing. I  now  set  myself  violently  to  the  study  of  histoiy. 
With  my  turn  of  mind,  and  with  the  preposterous  habits 
which  I  had  been  daily  acquiring,  I  could  not  &al  to 
make  as  gross  mistakes  in  the  pursuit  of  this  as  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  I  imagined,  on  setting  out,  a 
system  of  strict  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  sources 
of  history.  I  was  inspired  with  the  absurd  ambition,  not 
uncommon  to  youthful  students,  of  knowing  as  much  as 
their  masters.  I  imagined  it  necessary  for  me,  stripling 
as  I  was,  to  study  the  authorities ;  and,  imbued  with  the 
strict  necessity  of  judging  for  myself,  I  tamed  from  the 
limpid  pages  of  the  modem  historians  to  the  notes  and 
authorities  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  These,  of  course, 
sent  me  back  to  my  monastic  acquaintances,  and  I  again 
found  myself  in  such  congenial  company  to  a  youthful  and 
ardent  mind  as  Florence  of  Worcester  and  Simeon  of 
Durham,  the  Venerable  Bede  and  Matthew  Paris;  and  so 
on  to  Gregory  and  Fredegarius,  down  to  the  more  modem 
and  elegant  pages  of  Froissart,  HolUnshed,  Hooker,  and 
Stowe.  Infant  as  I  was,  I  presumed  to  grapple  with 
masses  of  learning  almost  beyond  the  strength  of  the 
giants  of  history.  A  spendthrift  of  my  time  and  labor, 
I  went  out  of  my  way  to  collect  materials,  and  to  build 
for  myself,  when  I  should  have  known  that  older  and 
abler  architects  had  already  appropriated  all  that  was 
worth  preserving;  that  the  edifice  was  built,  the  quarry 
exhausted,  and  that  I  was,  consequently,  only  delving 
amidst  rubbish. 
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^ThiB  oouwe  of  Btadj  was  not  absolntelj  without  its  ad- 
vantages. The  mind  gained  a  certain  proportion  of  vigor 
even  hj  this  exercise  of  its  faculties,  just  as  my  bodily 
health  would  have  been  improved  by  transporting  the 
refuse  ore  of  a  mine  from  one  pit  to  another,  instead  of 
coining  the  ingots  which  lay  heaped  before  my  eyes. 
Still,  however,  my  time  was  squandered.  There  was  a 
constant  want  of  fitness  and  concentration  of  my  energies. 
My  dreams  of  education  were  boundless,  brilliant,  indefi- 
nite; but  alas!  they  were  only  dreams.  There  was  no- 
thing accurate  and  defined  in  my  future  course  of  life. 
I  was  ambitious  and  conceited,  but  my  aspirations  were 
vague  and  shapeless.  I  had  crowded  together  the  most 
gorgeous  and  even  some  of  the  most  useful  and  durable 
materials  for  my  woof,  but  I  had  no  pattern,  and  conse- 
quently never  began  to  weave. 

^^I  had  not  made  the  discovery  that  an  individual  can- 
not learn,  nor  be,  everything;  that  the  world  is  a  factory 
in  which  each  individual  must  perform  his  portion  of 
work: — happy  enough  if  he  can  choose  it  according  to 
his  taste  and  talent,  but  must  renounce  the  desire  of  ob- 
serving or  superintending  the  whole  operation.  •  .  . 

^^From  studying  and  investigating  the  sources  of  his- 
tory with  my  own  eyes,  I  went  a  step  further;  I  refused 
the  guidance  of  modem  writers;  and  proceeding  from  one 
point  of  presumption  to  another,  I  came  to  the  magnani- 
mous conviction  that  I  could  not  know  history  as  I  ought 
to  know  it  unless  I  tDrote  it  for  myself.   •  •  • 

''It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  enlarge  upon  my 
various  attempts  and  various  failures.  I  forbear  to  com- 
ment upon  mistakes  which  I  was  in  time  wise  enough  to 
retrieve.  Pushing  out  as  I  did,  without  compass  and 
without  experience,  on  the  boundless  ocean  of  learning, 
what  could  I  expect  but  an  utter  and  a  hopeless  ship- 
wreck? 

^'Thus  I  went  on,  becoming  more  learned,  and  there- 
fore more  ignorant,  more  confused  in  my  brain,  and  more 
awkward  in  my  habits,  from  day  to  day.  I  was  ever  at 
my  studies,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  allot  a 
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moment  to  ezfireiae  or  reerestion.  I  IxreAkfiwted  with  m 
pen  behind  my  ear,  and  dined  in  company  with  a  foHo  big- 
ger than  the  table.  I  became  aolitaiy  and  morose,  the 
neceesaiyconeeqnenceof  reckless  stody;  talked  impatiently 
of  the  i^ne  of  my  time,  and  the  immensity  of  my  labors; 
spoke  eontemptoonsly  of  the  learning  and  aoqoirements  of 
the  idiole  world,  and  threw  oat  mysterioos  hints  of  the 
magnitade  and  importance  of  n^  own  project. 

«<In  the  midst  of  all  this  stady  and  this  infant  anthor- 
ship  the  perosal  of  snch  masses  of  poetry  coold  not  fail  to 
prodnce  their  effect.  Of  a  yonth  whose  mind,  like  mine 
at  that  period,  possessed  some  general  capability,  without 
perhaps  a  single  prominent  and  marked  talent,  a  prone- 
ness  to  imitation  is  sore  to  be  the  besetting  sin.  I  con- 
sequently, for  a  Urge  portion  of  my  earlier  life,  never 
read  a  work  which  strock  my  &ncy,  withoat  planning  a 
better  one  upon  its  model;  for  my  ambition,  like  my  van- 
ity, knew  no  bounds.  It  was  a  matter  of  coarse  that  I 
shoald  be  attacked  by  the  poetic  mania.  I  took  the  in- 
fection at  the  osoal  time,  went  throng  its  Tarioos  stages, 
and  recoyered  as  soon  as  conld  be  expected.  I  discovered 
soon  enough  that  emulation  is  not  capability,  and  he  is 
fortunate  to  whom  is  soonest  revealed  the  relative  extent 
of  his  ambition  and  his  powers. 

'^My  ambition  was  boundless;  my  dreams  of  glory  were 
not  confined  to  authorship  and  literature  alone;  but  every 
sphere  in  which  the  intellect  of  man  exerts  itself  revolved 
in  a  blaze  of  light  before  me.  And  there  I  sat  in  my  sol- 
itude and  dreamed  such  wondrous  dreamsl  Events  were 
thickening  around  me  which  were  soon  to  change  the 
world,  — but  they  were  anmarked  by  me.  The  country 
was  changing  to  a  mighty  theatre,  on  whose  stage  those 
who  were  as  great  as  I  fancied  myself  to  be  were  to  enact 
a  stupendous  drama  in  which  I  had  no  part.  I  saw  it 
not;  I  knew  it  not;  and  yet  how  infinitely  beautiful  were 
the  imaginations  of  my  solitudel  Fkney  shook  her  kalei- 
doscope each  moment  as  chance  directed,  and  lol  what 
new,  fantastic,  brilliant,  but  what  unmeaning  visions. 
My  ambitious   anticipations  were  as  boundless  as  they 
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were  Tarionsaiid  oonflicting.  There  wm not  a  path  which 
leads  to  glory  in  which  I  was  not  destined  to  gather  lau- 
rels. As  a  warrior  I  would  conquer  and  overran  the 
world.  As  a  statesman  I  would  reorganize  and  goyem  it. 
As  a  historian  I  would  consign  it  all  to  inunortality ;  and 
in  my  leisure  moments  I  would  be  a  great  poet  and  a  man 
of  the  world. 

^In  short,  I  was  already  enrolled  in  that  large  category 
of  what  are  called  young  men  of  genius,  —  men  who  are 
the  pride  of  their  sisters  and  the  glory  of  their  grandmo* 
thers,  — -men  of  whom  unheard-of  things  are  expected, 
till  after  long  preparation  comes  a  portentous  failure,  and 
then  they  are  forgotten;  subsiding  into  indifferent  appren- 
tices and  attorneys'  clerks. 

^Alas  for  the  golden  imaginations  of  our  youth!  They 
are  bright  and  beautiful,  but  they  fade.  They  glitter 
brightly  enough  to  deceiye  the  wisest  and  most  cautious, 
and  we  gamer  them  up  in  the  most  secret  caskets  of  our 
hearts;  but  are  they  not  like  the  coins  which  the  Dervise 
gaye  the  merchant  in  the  stoiy  ?  When  we  look  for  them 
the  next  morning,  do  we  not  find  them  withered  leayes  ?  " 

The  ideal  picture  just  drawn  is  only  a  fuller  por- 
traiture of  the  yoath  whose  outlines  have  been  al- 
ready sketched  by  the  companions  of  his  earlier  years. 
If  his  hero  says,  ^^I  breakfasted  with  a  pen  behind 
my  ear  and  dined  in  oompany  with  a  folio  bigger  than 
the  table,"  one  of  his  family  says  of  the  boy  Motley 
that  ^^if  there  were  five  minutes  before  dinner,  wben 
be  came  into  the  parlor  he  always  took  up  some  book 
near  at  hand  and  began  to  read  until  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. "  The  same  unbounded  thirst  for  knowledge, 
the  same  history  of  yarious  attempts  and  yarious  fail- 
ures, the  same  ambition,  not  yet  fixed  in  its  aim,  but 
showing  itself  in  restless  effort,  belong  to  the  bero  of 
the  story  and  its  narrator. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  first  efforts  of  immatore 
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genius*  Notibing  can  be  more  erode  as  a  noTel,  no* 
thing  more  disappointing,  than  ^^Morton's  Hope." 
But  in  no  other  of  Motley's  writings  do  we  get  such 
an  inside  view  of  his  character  with  its  varied  im- 
pulses, its  capricious  appetites,  its  unregulated  forces, 
its  impatient  grasp  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  With 
all  his  university  e:q>6riences  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  might  be  said  with  a  large  measure  of  truth  that 
he  was  a  self-educated  man,  as  he  had  been  a  self- 
taught  boy.  His  instincts  were  too  powerful  to  let 
him  work  quietly  in  the  common  round  of  school  and 
college  training.  Looking  at  him  as  his  companions 
describe  him,  as  he  delineates  himself  mutato  nominej 
the  chances  of  success  would  have  seemed  to  all  but 
trufy  prophetic  eyes  very  doubtful,  if  not  decidedly 
against  lum.  Too  many  brilliant  young  novel-readers 
and  lovers  of  poetry,  excused  by  their  admirers  for 
their  shortcomings  on  the  strength  of  their  supposed 
birthright  of  ^^ genius,''  have  ended  wh^re  they  began; 
flattered  into  the  vain  belief  tliat  they  were  men  at 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  finding  out  at  fiffy  that  they 
were  and  always  had  been  nothing  more  than  boys. 
It  was  but  a  tangled  skein  of  life  that  Motley's  book 
showed  us  at  twenty-five,  and  older  men  might  weU 
have  doubted  whether  it  would  ever  be  wound  off  in 
any  continuous  thread.  To  repeat  his  own  words,  he 
had  crowded  together  the  materials  for  his  work,  but 
he  had  no  pattern,  and  consequently  never  b^an  to 
weave. 

The  more  this  first  work  of  Motley's  is  examined, 
the  more  are  its  faults  as  a  story  and  its  interest  as 
a  self -revelation  made  manifest  to  the  reader.  The 
future  historian,  who  spared  no  pains  to  be  accurate, 
falls  into  the  most  extraordinaEy  anachronisms  in  al- 
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most  every  chapteor.  BratuB  in  abob-wig,  Othello  in  a 
swallow-toil  ooat,  ooald  hardly  be  more  inoongruoufily 
equipped  than  some  of  his  characters  in  the  manner 
of  thought,  the  phrases,  the  way  of  bearing  themselves 
which  belong  to  them  in  the  tale,  but  never  could 
have  belonged  to  characters  of  our  Bevolutionary 
period.  He  goes  so  far  in  his  carelessness  as  to  mix 
up  dates  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  convince  us  that 
he  never  looked  over  his  own  manuscript  or  proofii. 
His  hero  is  in  Prague  in  June,  1777,  reading  a  letter 
received  from  America  in  less  than  a  fortnight  bom. 
the  date  of  its  being  written;  in  August  of  the  same 
year  he  is  in  the  American  camp,  where  he  is  found 
in  the  company  of  a  certain  Colonel  Waldron,  an 
officer  of  some  standing  in  the  Bevolutionary  Army, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  constantly  associ- 
ated for  some  three  months,  having  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica, as  he  says,  on  the  I61I1  of  May,  that  is  to  say, 
six  weeks  or  more  before  he  sailed,  according  to  his 
previous  account.  Bohemia  seems  to  have  bewitched 
his  chronology  as  it  did  Shakespeare's  geography. 
To  have  made  his  story  a  ccmsistent  series  of  contra- 
dictions, Morton  should  have  sailed  from  that  Bohe- 
mian seashore  which  may  be  found  in  ^'A  Winter's 
Tale,"  but  not  in  the  map  of  Europe. 

And  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these  marks  of  haste 
and  negligence,  here  and  there  the  philosophical  stu- 
dent of  history  betrays  himself,  the  ideal  of  noble 
achievement  glows  in  an  eloquent  paragraph,  or  is 
embodied  in  a  loving  portrait  like  that  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  historian  Harlem.  The  novel,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  subsequent  developments  of  the 
writer's  mind,  is  a  study  of  singular  interest.  It  is  a 
chaos  before  the  creative  epoch;  the  light  has  not  been 
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divided  £ram  the  darkness;  the  firmanieiit  has  not  yet 
divided  the  waters  from  the  waters.  The  f oroes  at 
work  in  a  human  intelligenoe  to  bring  harmony  out 
of  its  discordant  movements  are  as  mysterioos,  as 
miraoulons,  we  might  truly  say,  as  those  which  give 
shape  and  order  to  the  confused  materials  outof  which 
habitable  worlds  are  evolved.  It  is  too  late  now  to  be 
sensitive  over  this  nnsuooessful  attempt  as  a  story  and 
unconscious  success  as  a  self -portraiture.  The  first 
sketches  of  Paul  Veronese,  the  first  patterns  of  the 
Gk>belin  tapestry,  are  not  to  be  criticised  for  the  sake 
of  pointing  out  their  inevitable  and  too  manifest  im- 
perfections. They  are  to  be  carefully  studied  as  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  hand  which  painted  the  Mar- 
riage at  Cana,  of  the  art  which  taught  the  rude  fabrics 
made  to  be  trodden  under  foot  to  rival  the  glowing 
canvas  of  the  great  painters.  None  of  Motley's  sub- 
sequent writings  give  such  an  insight  into  his  charac- 
ter and  mental  history.  It  took  many  years  to  train 
the  as  yet  undisciplined  powers  into  orderly  obedience^ 
and  to  bring  the  unarranged  materials  into  the  organic 
connection  which  was  needed  in  the  construction  of  a 
work  that  should  endure.  There  was  a  long  interval 
between  his  early  manhood  and  the  middle  term  of 
life,  during  which  the  slow  process  of  evolution  was 
going  on.  There  are  plants  which  open  their  flowers 
with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun;  there  are  others  that 
wait  until  evening  to  spread  their  petals.  It  was  al- 
ready the  high  noon  of  life  with  hun  before  his  genius 
had  truly  shown  itself;  if  he  had  not  lived  beyond 
this  period,  he  would  have  left  nothing  to  give  Um  a 
lasting  name. 
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Hist  Diplomatio  Appoiiitiii«nt»  Seoretazy  of  Legation  to  the 
BnBBian  Mission.  —  Brief  Besidenoe  at  St.  Petersburg.  — 
Letter  to  lus  Mother. — Betom. 

Ik  the  autamn  ot  1841,  Mr.  Motley  leoeiTed  tihe 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Rossian 
Misgion,  Mr.  Todd  being  then  the  Minister.  Arriv- 
ing at  St.  Petersburg  just  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
he  found  the  climate  acting  very  unfavorably  upon  his 
spirits  if  not  upon  his  health,  and  was  unwilling  that 
his  wife  and  his  two  young  children  should  be  exposed 
to  its  rigors.  The  expense  of  living,  also,  was  out  of 
proportion  to  his  income,  and  his  letters  show  that  he 
had  hardly  established  himsftlf  in  St.  Petersburg  be- 
fore he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  a  place  where 
he  found  he  had  nothing  to  do  and  litde  to  enjoy.  He 
was  homesick,  too,  as  a  young  husband  and  father 
with  an  affectionate  nature  like  his  ought  to  have  been 
under  these  circumstances.  He  did  not  regret  having 
made  the  experiment,  for  he  knew  that  he  should  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  himself  if  he  had  not  made  it. 
It  was  his  first  trial  of  a  career  in  which  he  contem- 
plated embarking,  and  in  which  afterwards  he  had  an 
eventful  experience.  In  his  private  letters  to  his 
fomily,  many  of  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
looking  over,  he  mentions  in  detail  all  the  reasons 
which  infiuenced  hun  in  forming  his  own  opinion 
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about  the  erp&diesmcj  of  a  oontinued  residenoe  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  leaves  the  decision  to  her  in  whose 
judgment  he  always  had  the  greatest  oonfldenoe.  No 
unpleasant  oircumstanoe  attended  his  resignation  of 
his  secretaryship,  and  though  it  must  have  been  a 
disappointment  to  find  that  the  place  did  not  suit 
him,  as  he  and  his  fiunily  were  then  situated,  it  was 
only  at  the  worst  an  experiment  fairly  tried  and  not 
proving  satisfiictory.  He  left  St.  Petersburg  after  a 
few  months'  residenoe,  and  returned  to  America.  On 
reaching  New  York  he  was  met  by  the  sad  tidings  of 
the  death  of  his  first-bom  child,  a  boy  of  great  prcnn- 
ise,  who  had  called  out  all  the  affections  of  his  ardent 
nature.  It  was  long  before  he  recovered  bom  the 
shock  of  this  great  affliction.  The  boy  had  shown 
a  very  quick  and  bright  intelligenoe,  and  his  &ther 
often  betrayed  a  pride  in  his  gifts  and  graces  which 
he  never  for  a  moment  nuide  apparent  in  regard  to 
his  own. 

Among  tlie  letters  which  he  wrote  from  St.  Peters- 
burg are  two  miniature  onesdirected  to  this  litdeboy. 
His  affectionate  disposition  shows  itself  very  sweetly 
in  these  touching  mementos  of  a  love  of  which  his  first 
great  sorrow  was  so  soon  to  be  bom.  Notless  charm- 
ing are  his  letters  to  his  mother,  showing  die  tender- 
ness with  which  he  always  regarded  her,  and  full  of 
all  the  details  which  he  thought  would  entertain  one 
to  whom  all  that  related  to  her  children  was  always 
interesting.  Of  the  letters  to  his  wife  it  is  needless 
to  say  more  than  that  they  always  show  the  depth  of 
die  love  he  bore  her  and  tiie  absolute  trust  he  placed 
in  her,  consulting  her  at  all  times  as  his  nearest  and 
wisest  friend  and  adviser,  —  one  in  all  respects  fitted 
^To  wm,  to  eomfort,  sndeoniinand." 
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I  extract  a  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
mother,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  lending  a  character 
of  reality  to  his  brief  residence  at  St.  Petersburg  as 
for  that  of  the  pleasant  picture  it  gi^es  us  of  an  in- 
terior in  that  Northern  capitaL 

^We  entered  through  a  small  yestibole,  with  the  usual 
arrangement  of  treble  doors,  padded  with  leather  to  ex- 
clude the  cold  and  guarded  hy  two  ^prond  young  por- 
ters '  in  serere  cocked  hats  and  formidable  batons,  into  a 
broad  hall, — threw  off  our  forred  boots  and  doaks, 
ascended  a  carpeted  marble  staircase,  in  every  angle  of 
which  stood  a  statuesque  footman  in  gaudy  coat  and  un- 
blemished  umoentioDables,  and  reached  a  broad  1ft«<iiwg 
upon  the  top  thronged  as  usoal  with  servants.  Thence  we 
passed  throogh  an  antechamber  into  a  long,  hi|^  bril- 
liantly lifted,  saffron-papered  room,  in  which  a  dozen 
card-tables  were  arranged,  and  thence  into  the  receivings 
room.  This  was  a  luge  room,  with  a  splendidly  inlaid 
and  polished  floor,  the  walls  covered  with  crimson  satin, 
the  cornices  heavily  incrosted  with  gold,  and  the  ceiling 
beautifally  pamted  in  arabesqae.  The  massive  fimteoils 
and  sofas,  as  also  the  drapery,  were  of  crimson  satin  with 
a  profosion  of  gilding.  The  ubiquitous  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  was  the  only  pictore,  and  was  the  same  you  see 
everywhere.  This  crimson  room  had  two  doors  upon  the 
side  facing  the  three  windows.  The  innermost  opened 
into  a  large  sapper-room,  in  which  a  table  was  spread  cov- 
ered with  the  nsnal  refreshments  of  European  parties,  — 
tea,  ices,  lemonade,  and  etceteras,  — and  the  other  opened 
into  a  ball-room  which  is  a  sort  of  miniature  of  the  ^salle 
blanche '  of  the  Winter  Palace,  being  white  and  gold,  and 
very  brilliantty  lighted  with  'ormolu '  chandeliers  filled 
with  myriads  of  candles.  This  room  (at  least  forty  feet 
long  hy  perhaps  twenty-five)  opened  into  a  carpeted  con- 
servatory of  about  the  same  size,  filled  with  orange-trees 
and  japonica  plants  covered  with  frait  and  flowers,  ar- 
ranged very  gracefoUy  into  arhon,  with  luxnrious  seats 
under  the  poident  hoai^  and  with  here  and  there  a 
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prettj  maiUe  statue  gleaming  tfarofogli  the  green  and 
gloesy  leares.  One  mi^t  almost  have  imagined  one's  self 
in  the  'land  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle  *  instead  of  our  ao- 
toal  whereaboat  npon  the  polar  banks  of  the  Neva.  Wan* 
dering  throng  these  mimic  groves,  or  reposing  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  dance,  was  many  a  fair  and  graceful  form, 
while  the  brilliantly  lighted  ball-room,  filled  with  hnndreds 
of  exquisitely  dressed  women  (for  the  Bnssian  ladies,  if 
not  very  pretty,  are  graceful,  and  make  admirable  toi- 
lettes), formed  a  day.T.ling  contrast  with  the  tempered 
light  of  the  'Winter  Garden/  The  conservatory  opened 
into  a.  library,  and  from  the  library  you  reach  the  ante- 
chamber, thus  completing  the  'giro'  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
houses  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  waltzed  one  waltz  and  qua- 
drilled  one  quadrille,  but  it  was  hard  work;  and  as  the 
sole  occupation  of  these  parties  is  dancing  and  eard-play- 
ing — oonversation  apparently  not  being  customary — they 
are  to  me  not  very  attractive." 

He  oonld  not  be  happy  alone,  and  there  were  good 
reasons  against  his  being  joined  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

"With  my  reserved  habits,"  he  says,  "it  would  take 
a  great  deal  longer  to  become  intimate  here  than  to  thaw 
the  Baltic.  I  have  only  to  'knock  that  it  shall  be  opened 
to  me,'  but  that  is  just  what  I  hate  to  do.  .  .  .  'Man 
delights  not  me,  no,  nor  woman  neither. '  " 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  but  happy  in  the 
thoQglit  of  meeting  bis  wife  and  children,  he  came 
back  to  his  household  to  find  it  dad  in  mourning  for 
the  loBS  of  its  first-bom. 
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Letlier  to  TtA  Benjamin.  — Political  Yiews  and  Feelings. 

A  LETTEB  to  Mr.  Park  Benjamin,  dated  December 
17,  1844,  which  has  been  kindly  lent  me  by  Mrs. 
Maiy  Tianman  Douw  of  Poughkeepsie,  gives  a  very 
complete  and  spirited  account  of  himself  at  this  pe- 
riod. He  begins  with  a  quiet,  but  tender  reference  to 
the  death  of  his  younger  brother,  Preble,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  youths  seen  or  remembered  among  us, 
^^a  great  favorite,"  as  he  says,  ^^in  the  family  and  in- 
deed with  every  one  who  knew  him."  He  mentions 
the  fact  that  his  friends  and  near  connections,  the 
Stackpoles,  are  in  Washington,  which  place  he  con- 
siders as  exceptionally  odious  at  the  time  when  he  is 
writing.  The  election  of  Mr.  Polk  as  the  opponent 
of  Heniy  Clay  gives  him  a  discouraged  feeling  about 
our  institutions.  The  question,  he  thinks,  is  now 
settled  that  a  ettUeaman  can  never  again  be  called  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  country.  He  is  al- 
most if  not  quite  in  despair  ^^because  it  is  now  proved 
that  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  better  qualified  by 
intellectual  power,  energy  and  purity  of  character, 
knowledge  of  men,  a  great  combination  of  personal 
qualities,  a  frank,  high-spirited,  manly  bearing,  keen 
sense  of  honor,  the  power  of  attracting  and  winning 
men,  united  with  a  vast  experience  in  affairs,  such  as 
no  man  (but  John  Quincy  Adams)  now  living  has  had 
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and  no  man  in  this  oooniiy  can  ever  have  again,  —  I 
say  it  is  proTed  that  a  man  better  qualified  by  an  ex- 
traoidinazy  combination  of  advantages  to  administer 
the  government  than  any  man  now  living,  or  any  man 
we  can  ever  produce  again,  can  be  beaten  by  any- 
body. •  •  •  It  has  taken  forty  years  of  public  life  to 
prepare  such  a  man  for  the  Piesidenc^,  and  the  result 
is  that  he  can  be  beaten  by  anybody,  — Mr.  Polk  is 
anybody,  — he  is  Mr.  Quelconque.'* 

I  do  not  venture  to  quote  the  most  burning  sen- 
tences of  this  impassioned  letter.  It  shows  that  Mot- 
ley had  not  only  become  interested  most  profoundly 
in  the  general  movements  of  parties,  but  that  he  had 
followed  the  course  of  politicid  events  whidi  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  with  careful  study,  and 
that  he  was  already  looking  forward  to  the  revolt  of 
the  slave  States  which  occurred  sizteenyears  later. 
The  letter  is  fuU  of  fiery  eloquence,  now  and  then  ex- 
travagant and  even  violent  in  eiqpression,  but  throb- 
bing with  a  generous  heat  which  shows  the  excitable 
spirit  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  proud  of  his  country 
and  does  not  wish  to  keep  his  temper  when  its  acte 
make  him  ashamed  of  it.  He  is  disgusted  and  indig- 
nant to  the  last  degree  at  seeing  ^'Mr.  Quelconque" 
chosen  over  the  illustrious  statesman  who  was  his 
favorite  candidate.  But  all  his  indignation  cannot 
repress  a  sense  of  humor  which  was  one  of  his  marked 
characteristics.  After  fatiguing  his  vocabulary  with 
hard  usage,  after  his  unsparing  denunciation  of  ^^tbe 
very  dirty  politics  "  which  he  finds  mixed  up  with  our 
popular  institutions,  he  says, — it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  an  offliand  letter  to  one  nearly 
connected  with  him,  — 

''All  these  things  most  in  shorty  to-  use  the  energetic 
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langoage  of  the  Balm  of  Columbia  adyertisement,  'bring 
ereiy  generooB  thinking  youth  to  that  hea^y  sinking  gloom 
which  not  even  the  loss  of  property  can  prodocey  but  only 
the  loee  of  hair,  which  brings  on  prematore  decay,  causing 
many  to  shrink  from  being  nncorered,  and  even  to  shun 
society,  to  avoid  the  jests  and  sneers  of  their  acquain- 
tances. The  remainder  of  their  lives  is  oonsequently 
spent  in  retirement. '  " 

He  continues:  — 

^Before  dropping  the  sabject,  and  to  show  the  perfect 
pority  of  my  motives,  I  will  add  that  I  am  not  at  all  anx- 
ious about  the  legislation  of  the  new  government.  I  de- 
sired the  election  of  Clay  as  a  moral  triumph,  and  because 
the  administraiion  of  the  country,  at  this  moment  of  ten 
thousand  times  more  importance  than  its  legislation,  would 
have  been  placed  in  pure,  strong,  and  determined  hands.** 

Then  comes  a  dash  of  that  satirical  and  somewliat 
cynical  way  of  feeling  wluch  he  had  not  as  yet  out- 
grown. He  had  been  speakingabout  the  general  want 
of  attachment  to  the  Union  and  the  absence  of  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  as  bearing  on  the  probable  disso- 
lution of  the  Union. 

^Idon't  mean  to  express  any  opinions  on  these  matters, 
—  I  haven't  got  any.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way 
is  to  look  at  the  hodge-podge,  be  good-natured  if  possible, 
and  laugh, 

<  As  from  the  height  of  oontemplatioii 
We  view  the  feeble  joints  men  totter  on.' 

I  began  a  tremendous  political  career  during  the  election, 
having  made  two  stump  speeches  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
each,  — after  you  went  away,  — one  in  Dedham  town-hall 
and  one  in  Jamaica  Plain,  with  such  eminent  success  that 
many  invitations  came  to  me  from  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, and  if  I  had  continued  in  active  political  life  I 
might  have  risen  to  be  vote-distributor,  or  fence-viewer, 
or  selectman,  or  hog-reeve,  or  something  of  the  kind." 
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The  letter  from  which  the  above  passages  are  quoted 
gives  the  same  portrait  of  the  writer,  only  seen  in 
profile,  as  it  were,  which  we  have  already  seen  drawn 
in  full  faoe  in  the  story  of  ^Morton's  Hope/'  It  is 
charged  with  that  »0Bva  indignatio  which  at  times 
verges  on  misanthropic  contempt  for  its  objects,  not 
unnatural  to  a  high-spirited  young  man  who  sees  his 
lofty  ideals  confronted  with  the  ignoble  facts  which 
strew  the  highways  of  political  life.  But  we  can  rec- 
ognize real  conviction  and  the  deepest  feeling  beneath 
his  scornful  rhetoric  and  his  bitter  laugh.  He  was 
no  more  amere  dUettanteHuoi  Swift  himself,  but  now 
and  then  in  the  midst  of  his  most  serious  thought 
some  absurd  or  grotesque  image  wiU  obtrude  itself, 
and  one  is  reminded  of  the  lines  on  the  monument  of 
Oay  rather  than  of  the  fierce  epitaph  of  the  Dean  of 
Saint  Patrick's. 
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First  Historioal  and   Critical  EssayB.  —  Peter  the   Great. — 
NoYels  of  Balzac.  —  Polity  of  the  PnritaiiB. 

Mb.  Motlet's  first  serious  effort  in  bistorical 
composition  was  an  article  of  fifty  pages  in  ^^The 
North  American  Eeview"  for  October,  1846.  This 
was  nominally  a  notice  of  two  works,  one  on  Bnssia, 
the  other  "A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great.'' 
It  is,  however,  a  narrative  rather  than  a  criticism,  a 
rapid,  continuous,  brilliant,  almost  dramatic  narrative. 
If  there  had  been  any  question  as  to  whether  the  young 
novelist  who  had  missed  his  first  mark  had  in  him  the 
elements  which  might  give  him  success  as  an  author, 
this  essay  would  have  settled  the  question.  It  shows 
throughout  that  the  writer  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  his  subject,  but  it  is  written  with  an  easy  and 
abundant,  yet  scholarly  freedom,  not  as  if  he  were 
surrounded  by  his  authorities  and  picking  out  his 
material  piece  by  piece,  but  rather  as  if  it  were 
the  overflow  of  long-pursued  and  well-remembered 
studies  recalled  without  effort  and  poured  f ortii  almost 
as  a  recreation. 

As  he  betrayed  or  revealed  his  personality  in  his 
first  novel,  so  in  this  first  effort  in  another  department 
of  literature  he  showed  in  epitome  his  qualities  as  a 
historian  and  a  biographer.     The  hero  of  his  narra- 
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tive  makes  his  entmnoe  at  onoe  in  hia  chancier  aa  the 
shipwright  of  Saardam,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  portrait  in- 
stancy arrests  attention.  EBs  ideal  penonages  had 
been  drawn  in  such  a  sketchy  way,  they  presented 
so  many  imperfectly  harmonised  features,  that  they 
never  became  real,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  ol 
the  story-teller  himself.  Bat  the  vigor  with  which  tibe 
presentment  of  the  imperial  ship-carpenter,  the  sturoty, 
savage,  eager,  fiery  Peter,  was  given  in  the  few  open- 
ing sentences,  showed  the  movement  of  the  hand,  the 
glow  of  the  color,  that  were  in  dne  time  to  display  on 
a  broader  canvas  the  full-length  portraits  of  William 
the  Silent  and  of  John  of  Bameveld.  IRie  style  of 
the  whole  article  is  rich,  fluent,  picturesque,  wiA 
light  tenches  of  humor  here  and  theoe,  and  perhaps  a 
trace  or  two  of  youthful  jauntiness,  not  quite  as  yet 
outgrown.  His  illustrative  poetical  quotations  are 
mostiy  from  Shakespeare,  — &om  Milton  and  Byron 
also  in  a  passage  or  two,  — and  now  and  then  one  is 
reminded  that  he  is  not  nnfamiliay  with  Carlyle's 
''Sartor  Besartus"  and  the  ''French  Bevolution"  of 
the  same  unmistakable  writer,  more  perhaps  by  tibe 
way  in  which  phrases  borrowed  from  other  authorities 
are  set  in  the  text  than  by  any  more  important  evi- 
dence of  unconscious  imitation. 

The  readers  who  had  shaken  their  heads  over  the 
unsuccessful  story  of  "Morton's  Hope''  were  startied 
by  the  appearance  of  this  manly  and  scholarly  essay, 
lliis  young  man,  it  seemed,  had  been  studying, — 
studying  with  careful  accuracy,  with  broad  purpose. 
He  could  paint  a  character  with  the  ruddy  life-blood 
coloring  it  as  warmly  as  it  glows  in  the  cheekB  of  one 
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of  Yan  der  Hekt's  buigoinasters.  He  could  sweep 
the  horizon  in  a  wide  general  outlook,  and  manage  his 
perspeotiYe  and  his  ligihts  and  shadows  so  as  to  place 
and  accent  his  special  subject  with  its  due  relief  and 
just  relations.  It  was  a  sketch,  or  rather  a  study  for 
a  larger  picture,  but  it  betrayed  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter. The  feeling  of  many  was  that  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Longfellow  in  his  review  of  the^Twice- 
Told  Tales  "  of  the  unknown  young  writer,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne:  ^^  When  a  new  star  rises  in  the  heavens, 
people  gaze  after  it  for  a  season  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  with  such  telescopes  as  they  may  find.  .  •  •  lliis 
star  is  but  newly  risen;  and  erelong  the  observation 
of  numerous  star-gazers,  perched  up  on  arm-chairs 
and  editor's  tables,  will  inform  the  world  of  its  mag- 
nitude and  its  place  in  the  heaven  of — not  poetryin 
this  instance,  but  that  serene  and  unclouded  region  of 
the  firmament  where  shine  unchanging  the  names  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Those  who  had  always 
believed  in  their  brilliant  schoolmate  and  friend  at  last 
felt  themselves  justified  in  their  faith.  The  artbt  that 
sent  this  unframed  picture  to  be  hung  in  a  comer  of 
the  literaiy  galleiy  was  equal  to  larger  tasks.  There 
was  but  one  voice  in  the  circle  that  surrounded  the 
young  essayist.  He  must  redeem  his  pledge,  he  can 
and  will  redeem  it,  if  he  will  only  follow  the  bent  of 
his  genius  and  grapple  with  the  heroic  labor  of  writ- 
ing a  great  histoiy. 

And  this  was  the  achievement  he  was  already  med- 
itating. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  studying  history  for  its 
facts  and  principles,  and  fiction  for  its  scenery  and 
portraits.  In  ^^The  North  American  Beview"  for 
July,  1847,  is  a  long  and  chaiacteristic  article  on 
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Balao,  of  whom  lie  was  an  admirer,  bat  with  no  blind 
worahip.  The  readera  of  this  gieat  story-taller,  who 
waa  80  long  in  obtaining  recognition,  who  ^made 
twenty  assaults  upon  fame  and  had  forty  books  killed 
under  him''  before  he  aohieyed  saooess,  will  find  hia 
genins  folly  appreciated  and  fairly  weighed  in  this 
discriminating  essay.  A  few  brief  extratfls  will  show 
its  qnalily . 

*'Balzac  is  an  artist,  and  only  an  artist.  In  his  tran- 
quil, nnimpassioned,  remorseless  diagnosis  of  morbid  phe* 
nomena,  in  bis  cool  method  of  treating  the  morbid  anat- 
omy of  the  hearty  in  his  corioiuly  accurate  dissection  of  the 
passions,  in  the  patient  and  painfol  attention  with  which, 
stethoscope  in  hand,  finger  on  poise,  eye  everyvfhere,  yon 
see  him  watching  every  symptom,  alive  to  every  sound  and 
every  breath,  and  in  the  scientific  accuracy  with  which  he 
portrays  the  phenomena  which  have  heen  the  subject  of 
his  investigation,  —  in  aU  this  cahn  and  conscientious  study 
of  nature  he  often  reminds  us  of  Goethe.  BaltJic,  how- 
ever, is  only  an  artist.  ...  He  is  neither  moral  nor 
immoral,  but  a  cahn  and  profound  observer  of  human 
society  and  human  passions,  and  a  minute,  patient,  and 
powerful  delineator  of  scenes  and  characters  in  the  world 
before  his  eyes.  His  readers  must  moralize  for  them- 
selves. ...  It  is,  perhaps,  his  defective  style  more  than 
anything  else  which  will  prevent  his  becoming  a  classic, 
for  style  above  aU  other  qualities  seems  to  AmVlfin  for 
posterity.  As  for  his  philosophy,  his  principles,  moral, 
political,  or  social,  we  repeat  that  he  seems  to  have  none 
whatever.  He  looks  for  the  picturesque  and  the  striking. 
He  studies  sentiments  and  sensations  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  He  is  a  physiognomist,  a  physiologist,  a  bit  of 
an  anatomist,  a  bit  of  a  mesmerist,  a  bit  of  a  geologist, 
a  Flemish  painter,  an  upholsterer,  a  micrologicid,  misan- 
thropical, sceptical  philosopher;  but  he  is  no  moralist, 
and  certainly  no  reformer." 

Another  article  contribnted  by  Mr.  Motley  to  ^^The 
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Nordi  Amerioaa  Beview'^is  to  be  found  in  the  num- 
ber for  October,  1849.  It  is  nominally  a  review  of 
Talvi's  (Mrs.  Bobinson's)  ^^Geschichte  der  Colonisa- 
tion yon  New  England,"  but  in  reality  an  essay  on 
the  Polity  of  the  Puritans,  —  an  historical  disquisition 
on  the  principles  of  self -goyemment  evolyed  in  New 
England,  broad  in  its  views,  eloquent  in  its  language. 
Its  spirit  is  thoroughly  American,  and  its  estimate  of 
the  Puritan  character  is  not  narrowed  by  the  near- 
sifted  liberalism  which  sees  the  past  in  the  pitiless 
light  of  the  present,  — which  looks  around  at  high 
noon  and  finds  fault  with  early  dawn  for  its  long  and 
dark  shadows.  Here  is  a  sentence  or  two  from  the 
article:  — 

''With  all  the  faults  of  the  system  devised  by  the  Puri- 
tans, it  was  a  practical  system.  With  all  their  foibles, 
with  all  their  teasing,  tyrannical,  and  arbitrary  notions, 
the  Pilgrims  were  lovers  of  liberty  as  well  as  sticklers  for 
authority.  .  •  .  Nowhere  can  a  better  description  of 
liberty  be  found  than  that  given  by  Winthrop,  in  his  de- 
fence of  himself  before  the  General  Court  on  a  charge  of 
arbitrary  conduct.  'Nor  would  I  have  you  mistake  your 
own  liberty,'  he  says.  'There  is  a  freedom  of  doing 
what  we  list,  without  regard  to  law  or  justice;  this  lib- 
erty is  indeed  inconsistent  with  authority;  but  civil, 
moral,  and  federal  liberty  consists  in  every  man's  en- 
joying his  property  and  having  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of 
his  country ;  which  is  very  consistent  with  a  due  subjec- 
tion to  the  civil  magistrate.'  •  •  • 

"We  enjoy  an  inestimable  advantage  in  America. 
One  can  be  a  republican,  a  democrat,  without  being  a  rad- 
ical. A  radiealy  one  who  would  uproctj  is  a  man  whose 
trade  \b  dangerous  to  society.  Here  is  but  little  to  up- 
root. The  trade  cannot  flourish.  All  classes  are  conser- 
vative by  necessity,  for  none  can  wish  to  change  the 
structure  of  our  polity.  .  .  . 
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^The  ooDntry  without  a  part  cannot  be  intoxicated  hy 
yisionB  of  the  part  of  other  lands.  Upon  this  absence  of 
the  part  it  seems  to  ns  that  much  of  the  security  of  our 
institutions  depends.  Nothing  interferes  with  the  devel- 
opment of  what  is  now  felt  to  be  the  trae  principle 
of  goTemment,  the  will  of  the  people  legitimately  ex- 
pressed. To  establish  that  great  tmtiiy  nothing  was  to  be 
torn  down,  nothing  to  be  uprooted.  It  grew  up  in  New 
England  out  of  the  seed  unconsciously  phmted  by  the  first 
PilgrimSy  was  not  crushed  out  by  the  weight  of  a  thousand 
years  of  error  spread  over  the  whole  continent,  and  the 
Berolution  was  proclaimed  and  recognized." 
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Joaeph  Lewis  Staekpole,  the  Friend  of  Motley.  His  Sadden 
Death. — Motley  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives.  —  Second  Kovel,  *' Mezzy-Moonty  A  Romance  of  the 
Massaehnsetts  Colony." 

The  intimate  friendships  of  early  manhood  are 
not  yeiy  often  kept  up  among  onr  people.  The  eager 
pnrsoit  of  fortone,  position,  office,  separates  young 
friends,  and  the  indoor  home  life  imprisons  them  in 
the  domestic  oirde  so  generally  that  it  is  qnite  excep- 
tional to  find  two  grown  men  who  are  lihe  brothers, 
—  or  rather  unlike  most  brothers,  in  being  constantly 
found  together.  An  exceptional  instance  of  such  a 
more  than  fraternal  relation  was  seen  in  the  friendship 
of  Mr.  Motley  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lewis  Staokpole. 
Mr.  William  Amory,  who  knew  them  both  well,  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  some  recollections,  which  I 
cannot  improve  by  changing  his  own  language. 

^Their  intimacy  began  in  Europe,  and  they  retomed  to 
this  comitry  in  1835.  In  1837  they  married  sisters,  and 
this  cemented  their  intimacy,  which  oontinaed  to  Stack- 
pole's  death  in  1847.  The  contrast  in  the  temperament 
of  the  two  friends — the  one  sensitiye  and  irritable,  and 
the  other  always  cool  and  good-natured — only  increased 
their  mutual  attachment  to  each  other,  and  Motley's  de- 
pendence upon  Stackpole.  Never  were  two  friends  more 
constantly  together  or  more  aSeetionafcely  fond  of  each 
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other.  As  Stackpole  was  aboat  eight  yean  older  than 
Motley,  and  much  lees  impnlsiTe  and  more  discreet,  his 
death  was  to  his  friend  irreparable,  and  at  the  time  an 
overwhelming  blow." 

Mr.  Stackpole  was  a  man  of  great  intelligenee,  of 
remarkable  personal  attractions,  and  amiable  char- 
acter. His  death  was  a  loss  to  Motley  even  greater 
than  he  knew,  for  he  needed  just  such  a  friend,  older, 
calmer,  more  ezperienoed  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  above  all  capable  of  thoroughly  understanding 
him  and  exercising  a  wholesome  influence  over  his 
excitable  nature  without  the  seeming  of  a  Mentor 
preaching  to  a  Telemaohus.  Mr.  Stackpole  was 
killed  by  arailroad  accident  on  the  20th  of  July,  1847. 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Amory  refers  to  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent experience  in  Mr.  Motley'slife,  — his  one  year 
of  service  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  1849. 

^'In  respect  to  the  one  term  daring  which  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
I  can  recall  only  one  thing,  to  which  he  often  and  laugh- 
ingly alluded.  Motley,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  made,  as  he  tiiought,  a  most  masterly 
report.  It  was  very  elaborate,  and,  as  he  supposed, 
unanswerable;  but  Boutwell,  then  a  young  man  from 
some  country  town  [Groton,  Mass.],  rose,  and  as  Motley 
always  said,  demolished  the  report,  so  that  he  was  unable 
to  defend  it  against  the  attack.  You  can  imagine  his 
disgost,  after  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  render  it  unas- 
sailable, to  find  himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^on  his  own 
dunghill,'  ignominionsly  beaten.  While  the  resolt  ex- 
alted his  opinion  of  the  speech-making  facolty  of  a  Rep- 
resentative of  a  common  school  education,  it  at  the  same 
time  cured  him  of  any  ambition  for  political  promotion 
in  Massachusetts.'* 
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To  my  letter  of  inqiiiiy  about  this  matter,  Hon. 
G^ige  S.  Bontwell  conTteonaly  letumed  the  follow- 
ing answer: — 

BoeroN,  Ocuiher  14, 1878. 

My  dbab  Sm,  —  As  my  memory  serves  me,  Mr.  Mot- 
ley waa  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Hoose  of  Bepre- 
sentatires  in  the  year  1847  [1849].  It  may  be  weU  to 
consult  the  mannal  for  that  year.  I  recollect  the  con- 
trorersy  oyer  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Edaca- 
tion. 

His  failnre  was  not  due  to  his  want  of  faculty  or  to  the 
vigor  of  his  opponents. 

In  tmth  he  esponsed  the  weak  side  of  the  question  and 
the  nnpopolar  one  also.  His  proposition  waa  to  endow  the 
colleges  at  the  expense  of  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools.  Failure  was  inevitable.  Neither  Web- 
ster nor  Choate  could  have  carried  the  bill. 
Very  truly, 

Geo.  S.  Boitfwell. 

No  one  could  be  more  ready  and  willing  to  recog- 
nize his  own  failures  than  Motley.  He  was  as  honest 
and  manly,  perhaps  I  may  say  as  sympathetio  with 
the  feeling  of  those  about  him,  on  this  occasion,  as 
was  Charles  Lamb,  who,  sitting  with  his  sister  in  the 
front  of  the  pit,  on  the  night  when  his  farce  was 
damned  at  its  first  representation,  gave  way  to  the 
common  feeling,  and  hissed  and  hooted  lustily  with 
the  others  around  him.  It  was  what  might  be  expected 
from  his  honest  and  truthful  nature,  sometimes  too 
severe  in  judging  itself. 

The  commendation  bestowed  upon  Motley's  histor- 
ical essays  in  '^The  North  American  Beview"  must 
have  gone  far  towards  compensating  him  for  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  earlier  venture.  It  pointed  clearly  towards 
the  field  in  which  he  was  to  gather  his  lanreb.    And 
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it  WM  in  iilieyear  foUowing  the  pablication  of  the  first 
eaaay,  or  about  that  time  (1846),  that  he  began  col- 
lectbig  materials  for  a  history  of  Holland.  Whether 
to  tell  the  story  of  men  that  have  lived  and  of  events 
that  have  happened,  or  to  create  the  characters  and 
invent  the  incidents  of  an  imaginary  tale  be  the  higher 
task,  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss.  Bat  the  yomig 
author  was  just  now  like  the  great  actor  in  Sir  Joshua's 
picture,  between  the  allurements  of  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene, still  doubtful  whether  he  was  to  be  a  ro- 
mancer or  a  historian. 

The  tale  of  which  the  title  in  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section  had  been  written  several  years  before 
the  date  of  its  publication.  It  is  a  great  advance  in 
certain  respects  over  the  first  novel,  but  wants  the 
peculiar  interest  which  belonged  to  that  as  a  partially 
autobiographical  memoir.  The  story  is  no  longer  dis- 
jointed and  impossible.  It  is  carefully  studied  in 
regard  to  its  main  &cts.  It  has  less  to  remind  us  of 
"^ Vivian  Grey"  and  ''Pelham,"and  more  that  recalls 
** Woodstock"  and  ''Eenilworth."  The  personages 
were  many  of  them  historical,  though  idealized;  the 
occurrences  were  many  of  them  suck  as  the  record 
authenticated;  the  locidities  were  drawn  hugely  from 
nature.  The  story  betrays  marks  of  hasto  or  care- 
lessness in  some  portions,  though  others  are  elabo- 
rately studied.  His  pre&oe  shows  that  the  reception 
of  his  first  book  had  made  him  timid  and  sensitive 
about  the  &to  of  the  second,  and  explains  and  excuses 
what  might  be  found  fault  with,  to  disarm  the  criti- 
cism he  had  s<»ne  reason  to  fear. 

That  old  watch-dog  of  our  American  literature, 
^^The  North  American  Beview,"  always  ready  with 
lambent  phrases  in  stately  ^*  Articles  "  for  native  talent 
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of  a  oertein  pretoiiBion,  and  wagging  its  appendix  of 
^^Critioal  Notioes"  kindly  at  the  advent  of  humbler 
merit,  treated  ^^Meny-Monnt"  with  the  distinction 
implied  in  a  review  of  nearly  twenty  pages.  This  was 
a  great  contrast  to  the  brief  and  slighting  notice  of 
^^Morton's  Hope/'  The  reviewer  thinks  the  author's 
descriptive  power  wholly  exceeds  his  conception  of 
character  and  invention  of  circumstances. 

^'He  dwells,  perhapsy  too  long  and  fondly  upon  his  im» 
agination  of  the  landscape  as  it  was  before  the  stillness  of 
the  forest  had  been  broken  by  the  axe  of  the  settler;  bat 
the  picture  is  so  finely  drawn,  with  so  much  beauty  of 
language  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that  we  cannot  blame 
him  for  lingering  upon  the  scene.  .  •  .  The  stoiy  is  not 
managed  with  much  skill,  but  it  has  variety  enough  of 
incident  and  character,  and  is  told  with  so  much  liveliness 
that  few  will  be  inclined  to  lay  it  down  before  reaching 
the  conclusion.  .  .  .  The  writer  certainly  needs  practice 
in  elaborating  the  details  of  a  oonsistent  and  interesting 
novel;  but  in  many  respects  he  is  well  qualified  for  the 
task,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him  again  on  the  half - 
historical  ground  he  has  chosen.  His  present  work,  cer» 
tainly,  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  what  he  is  able  to  ac- 
complish, and  its  failure,  or  partial  success,  ought  only  to 
inspirit  him  for  further  effort." 

The  ''half-historical  ground"  he  had  chosen  had 
already  led  him  to  the  entrance  into  the  broader  do- 
main of  history.  The  ''further  effort "  for  which  he 
was  to  be  inspirited  had  already  begun.  He  had 
been  for  some  time,  as  was  before  mentioned,  collect- 
ing materials  for  the  work  which  was  to  cast  all  hia 
former  attempts  into  the  kindly  shadow  of  oblivion, 
save  when  from  time  to  time  the  light  of  his  brilliant 
after  success  is  thrown  upon  them  to  illustrate  the 
path  by  which  it  was  at  length  attained. 
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1850.    .2^^.36. 

Plan  of  a  History. — Letten. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Prescott  was  now  oo-ezten- 
Bvve  with  the  reahn  of  Bcholanhip.  The  histories  of 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  had  met  with  a  reception  which  might 
well  tempt  the  ambition  of  a  young  writer  to  emulate 
it,  but  which  was  not  likely  to  be  awarded  to  any  sec- 
ond candidate  who  should  enter  the  field  in  rivalry 
with  the  great  and  universally  popular  historian.  But 
this  was  the  field  on  which  Mr.  Motley  was  to  ven- 
ture. 

After  he  had  chosen  the  subject  of  the  history  he 
contemplated,  he  found  that  Mr.  Prescott  was  occu- 
pied with  a  kindred  one,  so  that  there  might  be  too 
near  a  coincidence  between  them.  I  must  borrow 
from  Mr.  Tioknor's  beautiful  life  of  Prescott  the 
words  which  introduce  a  letter  of  Motley's  to  Mr. 
William  Amory,  who  has  kindly  allowed  me  also  to 
make  use  of  it. 

'^The  moment,  therefore,  that  be  [Mr.  Motley]  was 
aware  of  this  condition  of  things,  and  the  consequent  pos- 
sibility that  there  might  be  an  untoward  interference  in 
their  plans,  he  took  the  same  frank  and  honorable  course 
with  Mr.  Prescott  that  Mr.  Prescott  had  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Irving,  when  he  f oond  that  they  had  both 
been  contemplating  a  'History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mez- 
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Mr.  PlreBcott,  instead 
of  treating  the  matter  as  an  interference,  earnestly  en- 
oonmged  Mr.  Motley  to  go  on,  and  plaeed  at  his  dii^Kwi- 
tion  soch  of  the  hooks  in  his  lihraiy  as  oonld  he  most  use- 
fed  to  him.  How  amply  and  promptly  he  did  it,  Mr. 
Motley's  own  aocoont  will  host  show.  It  is  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Bome»  26th  Fehmary,  1869,  the  day  he  heard 
of  Mr.  Frescott's  death,  and  was  addressed  to  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Mr.  William  Amory,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Fres- 
cott's much-lored  brother-in-law.'' 

''It  seems  to  me  bat  as  yesterday,"  Mr.  Motley  writes, 
''thoagh  it  most  be  now  twelve  years  ago,  that  I  was 
talking  with  our  eyer-lamented  frigid  Stackpole  about  my 
intention  of  writing  a  history  upon  a  subject  to  which  I 
have  since  that  time  been  devoting  myself.  I  had  then 
made  already  some  general  studies  in  reference  to  it,  with- 
out being  in  the  least  aware  that  Frescott  had  the  in- 
tention of  writing  the  'History  of  Fhilip  the  Second.' 
Stackpole  had  hewd  the  fact,  and  that  la^  preparations 
had  already  been  made  for  the  work,  although  'Peru '  had 
not  yet  been  published.  I  felt  naturally  much  disap- 
pointed. I  was  conscious  of  the  immense  disadvantage 
to  myself  of  making  my  appearance,  probably  at  the  same 
time,  before  the  public,  with  a  work  not  at  all  similar  in 
plan  to  'Philip  the  Second,'  but  which  must  of  necessity 
traverse  a  portion  of  the  same  ground. 

"My  first  thou^t  was  inevitably,  as  it  were,  only  of 
myself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  luui  nothing  to  do  but  to 
abuidon  at  once  a  cherished  dream,  and  probably  to  re- 
nounce authorship.  For  I  had  not  first  made  up  my  mind 
to  write  a  history,  and  then  cast  about  to  take  up  a  sub- 
ject. My  subject  had  taken  me  up,  drawn  me  on,  and 
absorbed  me  into  itself.  It  was  necessary  for  me,  it 
seemed,  to  write  the  book  I  had  been  thinking  much  of, 
even  if  it  were  destined  to  fall  dead  from  the  press,  and 
I  had  no  inclination  or  interest  to  write  any  other.  When 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  accordingly,  it  then  occurred  to 
me  that  Frescott  might  not  be  pleased  that  I  should  come 
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forward  aptm  his  ground.  It  is  tnie  thai  no  annoonee- 
ment  of  hia  intentions  had  been  made,  and  that  he  had 
not,  I  believe,  even  commenced  his  preliminary  stadiea 
for  Philip.  At  the  same  time  I  thoii^t  it  would  be  dis- 
loyal on  my  part  not  to  go  to  him  at  oneei  confer  with 
him  on  the  sabject,  and  if  I  shoiild  find  a  shadow  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  his  mind  at  my  propositiony  to  abandon  my 
plan  altogether. 

^'I  had  only  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  him  at  that 
time.  I  was  comparatirely  a  yoong  man,  and  certainly 
not  entitled  on  any  ground  to  more  than  the  common  coor- 
teBj  which  Pireseott  nerer  could  refuse  to  any  one.  But 
he  received  me  with  each  a  frank  and  ready  and  liberal 
sympathy,  and  sach  an  open-hearted,  guileless  expansiye- 
ness,  that  I  felt  a  personal  affection  for  him  from  that 
hour.  I  remember  the  interview  as  if  it  had  taken  place 
yesterday.  It  was  in  his  father's  house,  in  his  own  library, 
looking  on  the  garden-house  and  garden,  — >  honored 
father  and  illustrious  son,  —  alas  I  aU  numbered  with  the 
things  that  werel  He  assured  me  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  whatever  to  my  plan,  that  he  wished 
me  every  success,  and  that,  if  there  were  any  books  in  his 
libraiy  bearing  on  my  subject  that  I  liked  to  use,  they 
were  entirely  at  my  service.  After  I  had  expressed  my 
gratitude  for  his  kindness  and  cordiality,  by  which  I  had 
been  in  a  very  few  moments  set  completely  at  ease,  — so 
&r  as  my  fears  of  his  disapprobation  went,  — I  also  voy 
naturally  stated  my  opinion  that  the  danger  was  entirely 
mine,  and  that  it  was  rather  wilful  of  me  thus  to  risk 
such  a  collision  at  my  first  venture,  the  probable  conse- 
quence of  which  was  utter  shipwreck.  I  recollect  how 
kindly  and  warmly  he  combated  this  opinion,  assuring  me 
that  no  two  books,  as  he  said,  ever  injured  each  other,  and 
encouraging  me  in  the  warmest  and  most  earnest  man- 
i  ner  to  proceed  on  the  course  I  had  marked  out  for  my- 
self. 

""Had  the  result  of  that  interview  been  different,  — 
had  he  distinctly  stated,  or  even  vaguely  hinted,  that  it 
would  be  as  weU  if  I  diould  select  some  other  topic,  or 
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bad  he  only  sprinkled  me  with  the  cold  water  of  oonven- 
tional  and  commonplace  encouragement,  — I  should  have 
gone  from  him  with  a  chill  upon  my  mind,  and,  no  doabt, 
have  laid  down  the  pen  at  once;  for,  as  I  have  abeady 
said,  it  was  not  that  I  cared  about  writing  a  history,  bat 
that  I  felt  an  inevitable  impulse  to  write  one  particular 
kittory. 

"Yon  know  how  kindly  he  always  spoke  of  and  to  me; 
and  the  generoos  manner  in  which,  without  the  slightest 
hint  from  me,  and  entirely  unexpected  by  me,  he  at* 
tracted  the  eyes  of  his  hosts  of  readers  to  my  forthcoming 
work,  by  so  handsomely  alluding  to  it  in  the  Preface  to 
his  own,  must  be  almost  as  fresh  in  your  memory  as  it  is 
in  mine. 

"And  although  it  seems  easy  enough  for  a  man  of 
world-wide  reputation  thus  to  extend  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  an  unknown  and  struggling  aspirant,  yet  I 
fear  that  the  history  of  literature  will  show  that  such  in- 
stances of  disinterested  kindness  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
noble." 

It  was  not  from  any  feeling  that  Mr.  Motley  was  a 
young  writer  from  whose  rivalry  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend.  Mr.  Amory  says  that  Prescott  expressed 
hiniflftif  very  decidedly  to  the  effect  that  an  author 
who  had  written  such  descriptive  passages  as  were  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Motley's  published  writings  was  not 
to  be  undervalued  as  a  competitor  by  any  one.  The 
reader  who  will  turn  to  the  description  of  Charles 
Biver  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  Tolume  of 
^^Meny-Mount,"  or  of  the  autumnal  woods  in  the 
sbcteenth  chapter  of  the  same  volume,  will  see  good 
reason  for  Mr.  Presoott's  appreciation  of  the  force  of 
the  rival  whose  advent  he  so  heartily  and  generously 
welcomed. 
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HirtoriMl  Stadies  in  Europe.  —  Letter  firom  Bnusels. 

After  working  for  several  years  on  his  projected 
** History  of  €be  Dutoh  Republic,"  he  found  that,  in  or- 
der to  do  justice  to  his  subject,  he  must  hare  recourse 
to  the  aulihorities  to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries  and 
state  archives  of  Europe.  In  tiie  year  1851  he  left 
America  with  his  family,  to  begin  hiis  task  over  again, 
throwing  aside  all  that  he  had  already  done,  and  fol- 
lowing up  his  new  course  of  investigations  at  Berlin, 
Dresden,  the  Hague,  and  Brussels  during  several  suc- 
ceeding years.  I  do  not  knowihat  I  can  give  a  better 
idea  of  his  mode  of  life  during  this  busy  period,  his 
occupations,  his  state  of  mind,  his  objects  of  interest 
outside  of  his  special  work,  than  by  making  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  long  letter  to  myself ,  dated 
Brussels,  20th  November,  1853. 

After  some  personal  matters  he  continued:  — 

''I  don't  really  know  what  to  say  to  yoa.  I  am  in  a 
town  which,  for  aaght  I  know,  may  be  very  gay.  I  don't 
know  a  living  sonl  in  it.  We  have  not  a  single  acquaint- 
ance in  the  place,  and  we  glory  in  the  fact.  There  is 
something  rather  sablime  in  thus  floating  on  a  sin^e  spar 
in  the  wide  sea  of  a  populous,  busy,  faming,  fussy  world 
like  this.  At  any  rate  it  is  consonant  to  both  our  tastes. 
Yon  may  suppose,  howerer,  that  I  find  it  rather  difficult 
to  amuse  my  friends  out  of  the  incidents  of  so  isolated  an 
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exietenee.  Oar  daily  career  ie  rery  r^^olar  and  monoto* 
none.  Our  life  is  as  stagnant  as  a  Datch  canal.  Not 
that  I  complain  of  it,  —  on  the  contrary,  the  canal  may 
be  richly  freighted  with  merchandise  and  be  a  short  cat 
to  the  ocean  of  abundant  and  perpetaal  knowledge;  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  few  points  rise  above  the  level  of  so 
regalar  a  life,  to  be  worthy  of  yoor  notice.  Yon  most, 
therefore,  allow  me  to  meander  idong  the  meadows  of  com* 
monplace.  Don't  expect  anything  of  the  impetaoos  and 
boiling  style.  We  go  it  weak  here.  I  don't  know  whether 
yoa  were  ever  in  Brossels.  It  is  a  striking,  pictoresqae 
town,  boilt  np  a  steep  promontory,  the  old  part  at  the 
bottom,  very  dingy  anid  moaldy,  the  new  part  at  the  top, 
very  sliowy  and  elegant.  Nothing  can  be  more  ezqaisite 
in  its  way  than  the  gra/ndeplaoe  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  sarroonded  with  those  toppling,  zigzag,  ten-storied 
baildings  bedizened  all  over  with  ornaments  and  emblems 
so  pecoliar  to  the  Netherlands,  with  the  brocaded  Hotel  de 
y iUe  on  one  side,  with  its  impossible  spire  rising  some 
three  handred  and  seventy  feet  into  the  air  and  embroi- 
dered to  the  top  with  the  delicacy  of  needle-work,  sogar- 
work,  spider-work,  or  what  yoa  will.  I  haant  this  place 
becaose  it  is  my  scene,  — my  theatre.  Here  were  en- 
acted so  many  deep  tragedies,  so  many  stately  dramas, 
and  even  so  many  &roee,  which  have  been  familiar  to  me 
so  long  that  I  have  got  to  imagine  myself  invested  with  a 
kind  of  property  in  the  place,  and  look  at  it  as  if  it  were 
merely  tiie  theatre  with  the  coalisses,  machinery,  drapery, 
etc.,  for  representing  scenes  which  have  long  since  van- 
ished, and  which  no  more  enter  the  minds  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  actaally  moving  across  its  pavements  than 
if  they  had  occarred  in  the  moon.  When  I  say  that  I 
knew  no  seal  in  Brasseb  I  am  perhaps  wrong.  With  the 
present  generation  I  am  not  familiar.  Bn  rtno/Miht^  the 
dead  men  of  the  place  are  my  intimate  friends.  I  am  at 
home  in  ai^  cemetery.  With  the  fellows  of  the  sixteenth 
centary  I  am  on  the  most  familiar  terms.  Any  ghost  that 
ever  flits  by  night  across  the  moonli^t  sqoare  is  at  once 
hailed  by  me  as  a  man  and  a  brother.     I  call  him  by  his 
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Gfaritiian  name  al  onoe*  When  joa  oome  oat  of  this 
pUee,  howeyar,  which,  as  I  said,  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  — the  aatiqoe  gem  in  the  modem  letting,  — you 
may  go  either  np  or  down.  If  yon  go  down,  yon  will  find 
yourself  in  the  very  nastiest  complications  of  lanes  and 
cnls-de-sao  possible,  a  dark  entanglement  of  gin-shops, 
beer-hooses,  and  hovels,  throogfa  which  charming  valley 
dribbles  the  Sonne  (whence,  I  suppose,  is  derived  Senna), 
the  most  naaseons  little  river  in  the  world,  which  re- 
ceives all  the  ontpooringsof  all  the  drains  and  houses,  and 
is  then  converted  into  beer  for  the  inhabitants,  all  the 
many  breweries  being  directly  upon  its  edge.  If  yoa  go 
np  the  hill  instead  of  down,  yon  come  to  an  arrangement 
of  squares,  palaces,  and  gardens  as  trim  and  faahionabiB 
as  yon  will  find  in  £«arope.  Thus  yoa  see  that  oar  Cybele 
sits  with  her  head  crowned  with  very  stately  towers  and 
her  feet  in  a  tab  of  very  dirty  water. 

^My  habits  here  for  the  present  year  are  very  regular. 
I  came  here,  having,  as  I  thought,  finished  my  work,  or 
rather  the  first  Fart  (something  like  three  or  f  oar  vol- 
umes, 8vo),  but  I  find  so  much  original  matter  here,  and 
so  many  emendations  to  make,  thati  am  ready  to  despair. 
However,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  penelopize,  poll 
to  pieces,  and  stitch  away  again.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  my  labor,  nobody  can  say  that  I  have  not  worked 
like  abrute  beast,  — but  I  don't  care  for  the  result.  The 
labor  is  in  itself  its  ownreward  and  all  I  want.  I  go  day 
after  day  to  the  archives  here  (as  I  went  all  summer  at 
the  Hague),  studying  the  old  letters  and  documents  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Here  I  remain  among  my  fellow- 
worms,  feeding  on  these  musty  mulberry-leaves,  out  of 
which  we  are  afterwards  to  spin  our  silk.  How  can  you 
expect  anything  interesting  from  such  a  human  cocoon? 
It  is,  however,  not  without  its  amusement  in  a  mouldy 
sort  of  way,  this  reading  of  dead  letters.  It  is  some- 
thing to  lead  the  real,  bona  fide  signs-manual  of  such  fel- 
lows as  William  of  Orange,  Count  Egmont,  Alexander 
Famese,  Fhilip  11.,  Cardinal  Granvelle,  and  the  rest  of 
them.     It  gives  a  'realising  sense,'  as   the  Americans 
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haTe  it.  •  •  .  There  axe  not  mtaoj  public  resomces  of 
azmuement  in  this  place,  — if  we  wanted  them,  — which 
we  don't.  I  miw  the  Dresden  Gallery  very  much,  and  it 
makes  me  sad  to  think  that  I  shall  never  look  at  the  face 
of  the  Sistine  Madonna  again,  — that  picture  beyond  all 
pictures  in  the  world,  in  which  the  artist  certainly  did 
get  to  heaven  and  painted  a  face  which  was  never  seen  on 
earth  —  so  pathetic,  so  gentle,  so  passionless,  so  pro- 
phetic. .  .  •  There  are  a  few  good  Bnbenses  here,  — 
but  the  great  wealth  of  that  master  is  in  Antwerp.  The 
great  picture  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  free  again, 
after  having  been  ten  jean  in  the  repairing  room.  It 
has  come  out  in  very  good  condition.  What  a  picture! 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  really  stood  at  the  cross  and 
seen  Mary  weeping  on  John's  shoulder,  and  Magdalen  re- 
ceiving the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour  in  her  arms.  Never 
was  the  grand  tragedy  represented  in  so  profound  and 
dramatic  a  manner.  For  it  is  not  only  in  his  eolor  in 
which  this  man  so  easily  surpasses  all  tbe  world,  but  in 
his  life-like,  flesh-and-blood  action,  —  the  tragic  power 
of  his  composition.  And  is  it  not  appalling  to  think  of 
the  ^laige  constitution  of  this  man,'  when  you  reflect  on 
the  acres  of  canvas  which  he  has  covered?  How  inspiriting 
to  see  with  what  muscular,  masculine  vigor  this  splendid 
Fleming  rushed  in  and  plucked  up  drowning  Art  by  the 
locks  when  it  was  sinking  in  the  trashy  sea  of  such  crea- 
tures as  the  Luca  Giordanos  and  Pietro  Cortonas  and  the 
like.  Well  might  Guide  ezdaim,  ^The  fellow  mixes 
blood  with  his  colors  I  '.  .  .  How  providentially  did 
the  man  come  in  and  invoke  living,  breathing,  moving 
men  and  women  out  of  his  canvas!  Sometimes  he  is 
ranting  and  exaggerated,  as  are  all  men  of  great  genius 
who  wrestle  with  Nature  so  boldly.  No  doubt  his 
heroines  are  more  expansively  endowed  than  would  be 
thought  genteel  in  our  country,  where  cryptogams  are  so 
much  in  fashion,  nevertheless  there  is  always  something 
very  tremendous  about  him,  and  very  often  much  that  is 
subUme,  pathetic,  and  moving.  I  defy  any  one  of  the 
average  amount  of  imagination  and  sentiment  to  stand 
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long  beiove  the  Deaeent  from  tho  Gtom  withoat  being 
moTed  more  newly  to  teen  than  he  would  cere  to  ee- 
knowledge.  As  for  oolor,  his  effeets  aie  ee  son  ee  those 
of  the  son  rising  in  a  tropiesl  Isndseepe.  Theve  is  some- 
thing quite  genial  in  the  oheerfol  sense  of  his  ownomnipo* 
tenoe  whieh  always  inspired  him.  lliere  are  a  few  fine 
pictures  of  his  heroy  and  Igo  in  sometimes  of  a  raw,  foggy 
morning  meroly  to  warm  myself  in  the  Uaie  of  their 
beaaty.'' 

I  haye  been  more  willing  to  giye  room  to  this  de- 
scription of  Bubens's  piotores  and  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced upon  Motley,  because  there  u  a  certain  affinity 
between  those  sumptaoos  and  glowing  works  of  art 
and  the  prose  pictares  of  the  historian  who  so  admired 
diem.  He  was  himself  a  oolorist  in  langoage,  and 
called  np  the  image  of  a  great  personage  or  a  splen- 
did pageant  of  the  past  with  the  same  affluence,  the 
same  rich  vitality,  that  floods  and  warms  the  vast 
areas  of  canvas  over  which  the  full-fed  genius  of  Ru- 
bens disported  itself  in  the  luxury  of  imaginative 
creation. 
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1866-1867.    Mr.  42-48. 

Pabliofttion  of  his  first  Historical  Work,  <«B]se  of  the  Datoh 
Bepnblio.'' — Its  Beoeption. — Critioal  Notioes. 

Tecb  labor  of  ten  years  waa  at  last  finished.  Car- 
lying  his  formidable  mannseript  with  him,  — and  how 
formidable  the  manuscript  which  melts  down  into 
three  solid  octavo  volumes  is,  only  writers  and  pub- 
lishers know,  — he  knocked  at  the  gate  of  that  terri- 
ble fortress  from  which  Lintot  and  Curll  and  Tonson 
looked  down  on  the  authors  of  an  older  generation. 
So  large  a  work  as  the  ^^History  of  the  Bise  of  the 
Dutch  Bepublic,"  offered  for  the  press  by  an  author 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  British  public,  could  hardly  ex- 
pect a  warm  welcome  from  the  great  dealers  in  litera- 
ture as  merchandise.  Mr.  Murray  civilly  declined  the 
manuscript  which  was  offered  to  him,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished at  its  author's  expense  by  Mr.  John  Chapman. 
The  time  came  when  the  positions  of  the  first-named 
celebrated  publisher  and  the  unknown  writer  were 
reversed.  Mr.  Murray  wrote  to  Mr.  Motley  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  publish  his  second  great  work,  the 
^^History  of  the  United  Netherlands,''  expressing  at 
the  same  time  his  regret  at  what  he  candidly  called  his 
mistake  in  the  first  instance,  and  thus  they  were  at 
length  brought  into  business  connection  as  well  as  the 
most  agreeable  and  friendly  relations.    An  American 
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edition  was  published  by  the  Harpers  at  the  same  time 
as  the  London  one. 

If  the  new  work  of  the  unknown  author  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  publisher,  it  was  no  sooner  given 
to  the  public  than  it  found  an  approving,  an  admiring, 
an  endiusiastic  world  of  readers,  and  a  noUe  welcome 
at  the  colder  hands  of  the  critics. 

""The  Westminster  Review''  for  April,  1866,  had 
for  its  leading  article  apaper  by  Mr.  Fronde,  in  which 
the  critic  awarded  the  highest  praise  to  the  work  of 
the  new  historian.  As  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  important  recognitions  of  the  work^  I 
quote  some  of  its  judgments. 

^A  hiBtoiy  as  complete  as  industry  and  genius  can  make 
it  now  lies  before  us  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Revolt 
of  the  United  Provinces;  of  the  period  in  which  those 
provinces  finally  conquered  their  independence  and  estab- 
lished the  Repablic  of  Holland.  It  has  been  the  resolt 
of  many  years  of  silent,  thonghtfal,  miobtrasive  labor,  and 
nnleas  we  are  strangely  mistaken,  nnless  we  are  ourselves 
altogether  unfit  for  this  ofBce  of  criticiBing  which  we  have 
here  undertaken,  the  book  is  one  which  will  take  its  place 
among  the  finest  histories  in  this  or  in  any  language.  .  .  . 
All  the  essentials  of  a  great  writer  Mr.  Motley  eminently 
possesses.  His  mind  is  broad,  his  industry  unwearied. 
In  power  of  dramatic  description  no  modem  historian,  ex- 
cept perhiqps  Mr.  Carlyle,  surpasses  him,  and  in  analysis 
of  character  he  is  elaborate  and  distinct.  His  principles 
are  those  of  honest  love  for  all  which  is  good  and  ad- 
mirable in  human  character  wherever  he  finds  it,  while 
he  unaffectedly  hates  oppression,  and  despises  selfishness 
with  all  his  heart." 

After  giving  a  slight  analytical  sketch  of  the  series 
of  events  related  in  the  history,  Mr.  Froude  objects 
to  only  one  of  the  historian's  estimates,  that,  namely, 
of  the  course  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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^It  IB  imgracioiUy  hoirsver,"  be  says,  ^^even  to  find  so 
Blight  a  fault  with  these  admirable  volmnes.  Mr.  Mot- 
ley haB  written  without  haBte,  with  the  leisnrel  j  composure 
of  a  master.  .  •  •  We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Mot- 
lejy  desiring  him  only  to  accept  our  hearty  thanks  for 
these  YolumeSy  which  we  trust  will  soon  take  their  place 
in  every  English  library.  Our  quotations  will  have  suf- 
ficed to  show  the  ability  of  the  writer.  Of  the  scope  and 
general  character  of  his  work  we  have  given  but  a  languid 
conception.  The  true  merit  of  a  great  book  must  be 
learned  from  the  book  itself.  Our  part  has  been  rather 
to  select  varied  specimens  of  style  and  power.  Of  Mr. 
Motley's  antecedents  we  know  nothing.  If  he  has  pre- 
viously appeared  before  the  public,  his  reputation  has  not 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  It  will  not  be  so  now.  We  believe 
that  we  may  promise  him  as  warm  a  welcome  among  our- 
selves as  he  will  receive  even  in  America;  that  his  place 
will  be  at  once  conceded  to  him  among  the  first  historians 
in  our  common  language.'' 

The  faithful  and  unwearied  Mr.  AUibone  has  swept 
the  whole  field  of  contemporary  criticism,  and  shown 
how  wide  and  universal  was  the  welcome  acoorded  to 
the  hitherto  unknown  author.  An  article  headed 
''Preacott  and  Motley,"  attributed  to  M.  Guizot, 
which  must  have  been  translated,  I  suppose,  from  his 
own  language,  judging  by  its  freedom  from  French 
idioms,  is  to  be  found  in  ^^The  Edinburgh  Beview'' 
for  January,  1857.  The  praise,  not  unmingled  with 
criticisms,  which  that  great  historian  bestowed  upon 
Motley  is  less  significant  than  the  &ct  that  he  super- 
intended a  translation  of  the  '^Bise  of  the  Dutch 
Bepublic,"  and  himself  wrote  the  Introduction  to  it. 

A  general  ehoms  of  approbation  followed  or  accom- 
panied these  leading  voices.  The  reception  of  the 
work  in  Great  Britain  was  a  triumph.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, in  addition  to  the  tribute  paid  to  it  by  M. 
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Guiaoi,  it  was  tnnfllatod  into  Dutoh,  into  Gbunan, 
and  into  Bnasian.  At  home  his  reception  was  not 
less  hearty.  ^The  NorUi  American  Beview/'  which 
had  set  its  foot  on  the  semi-antobiographical  medky 
which  he  called  ** Morton's  Hope,''  whidi  had  granted 
a  decent  space  and  a  tepid  recognition  to  his  ^^semi- 
historical"  romance,  in  which  he  had  already  given 
the  reading  public  a  taste  of  Us  quality  as  a  narrator 
of  real  events  and  a  delineator  of  real  personages,  — 
this  old  and  awe-inspiring  New  England  and  more 
than  New  England  representative  of  the  Fates,  found 
room  for  a  long  and  most  laudatory  article,  in  which 
the  son  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  historians  did 
the  honors  of  the  venerable  literary  periodical  to  the 
new-comer,  for  whom  the  folding-doors  of  all  the  crit- 
ical headquarters  were  flying  open  as  if  of  themselveB. 
Mr.  Allibone  has  recorded  the  opinions  of  some  of  our 
best  scholars  as  expressed  to  him. 

Dr.  lieber  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allibone  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  praise.  I  quote  one  passage  which 
in  the  light  of  after  events  borrows  a  oruel  signifi- 


^'Congrees  and  Parliament  decree  thanks  for  militaiy 
exploits, — rarely  for  diplomatic  achievements.  If  they 
ever  voted  their  thanks  for  books,  — and  what  deeds  have 
influenced  the  courBe  of  human  events  more  than  some 
books?  —  Motley  oii|^t  to  have  the  thanks  of  our  Con- 
gress; but  I  doubt  not  that  he  has  already  the  thanks  of 
every  American  who  has  read  the  work.  It  will  leave  its 
distinct  mark  upon  the  American  mind.'* 

Mr.  Everett  writes:  — 

""Mr.  Motley's  'Histoiy  of  the  Dutch  Bepuhlic '  is  in 
my  judgment  a  work  of  the  hi^^bieet  merit.  Unweaiying 
teseareh  for  years  in  the  libraries  of  Europe^  patience  and 
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judgment  in  ananging  and  digesting  his  materials,  a  fine 
historical  taot,  much  skill  in  characterization,  the  per^ 
spectiye  of  narration,  as  it  may  be  called,  and  a  yigor- 
ons  style  unite  to  make  it  a  very  capital  work,  and  place 
the  name  of  Motley  by  the  side  of  those  of  our  great  his- 
torical trio,  — Bancroft,  Irving,  and  Prescott." 

Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Simmer,  Mr.  Hil- 
lard,  miited  their  voices  in  the  same  strain  of  com- 
mendation. Mr.  Prescott,  whose  estimate  of  the  new 
history  is  of  peculiar  value  for  obvious  reasons,  writes 
to  Mr.  Allibone  thus :  — 

^The  opinion  of  any  individual  seems  superfluous  in  re- 
spect to  a  work  on  the  merits  of  which  the  public  both  at 
home  and  abroad  have  pronounced  so  unanimous  a  verdict. 
As  Motley's  path  crosses  my  own  historic  field,  I  may  be 
thought  to  possess  some  advantage  over  most  critics  in  my 
familiarity  with  the  ground. 

^^However  this  may  be,  I  can  honestly  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  the  extent  of  his  researches  and  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  has  given  the  results  of  them  to  the  public. 
Far  from  making  his  book  a  mere  register  of  events,  he 
has  penetrated  deep  below  the  surface  and  explored  the 
cause  of  these  events.  He  has  carefully  studied  the  phys- 
iognomy of  the  times  and  given  finished  portraits  of  the 
great  men  who  conducted  the  march  of  the  revolution. 
Every  page  is  instinct  with  the  love  of  freedom  and  with 
that  personal  knowledge  of  the  working  of  free  institutions 
which  could  alone  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  his  subject. 
We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  was  reserved  for 
one  of  our  countrymen  to  tell  the  story  —  better  than  it 
had  yet  been  told  —  of  this  memorable  revolution,  which 
in  so  many  of  its  features  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
our  own." 

The  public  welcomed  the  work  as  cordially  as  the 
critics.  Fifteen  thousand  copies  had  already  been 
sold  in  London  in  1857.     In  America  it  was  equally 
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popular.  Its  author  saw  his  name  enrolled  by  com- 
mon consent  among  those  of  the  great  writers  of  his 
time.  Europe  accepted  him,  his  coimtry  was  proud 
to  claim  him,  scholarship  set  its  jealously  guarded  seal 
upon  the  result  of  his  labors,  the  reading  world,  which 
had  not  cared  greatly  for  his  stories,  hung  in  delight 
over  a  narrative  more  exciting  than  romances;  and 
the  lonely  student,  who  had  almost  forgotten  the  look 
of  living  men  in  the  solitude  of  archives  haunted  by 
dead  memories,  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  full 
blase  of  a  great  reputation. 
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1866-1857.    iBr.  42-43. 

Visit  to  America.  ^■Beaidflnce  in  Boylston  Place. 

He  visited  this  oonntiy  in  1856,  and  spent  the 
winter  of  1856-57  in  Boston,  living  with  his  family 
in  a  house  in  Boylston  Place.  At  this  time  I  had 
the  pleasoie  of  meeting  him  often,  and  of  seeing  the 
changes  which  maturity,  saccess,  the  opening  of  a 
great  literary  and  social  career,  had  wrought  in  his 
character  and  bearing.  He  was  in  every  way  greatly 
improved;  the  interesting,  impulsive  youth  had  rip- 
ened into  a  noble  manhood.  Dealing  with  great 
themes,  his  own  mind  had  gained  their  digniiy.  Ac* 
customed  to  the  company  of  dead  statesmen  and  he- 
roes, his  own  ideas  had  risen  to  a  higher  standard. 
The  flattery  of  society  had  added  a  new  grace  to  his 
natural  modesty.  He  was  now  a  citizen  of  the  world 
by  his  reputation;  the  past  was  his  province,  in  which 
he  was  recognized  as  a  master;  the  idol's  pedestal  was 
ready  for  him,  but  he  betrayed  no  desire  to  show  him- 
self upon  it. 
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Betozn    to    England.— Social    Belations.— Lidy   HAioonzfs 
Letter. 

DuBiNQ  the  years  spent  in  Europe  in  writing  his 
first  history,  from  1851  to  1866,  Mr.  Motley  had  lived 
a  life  of  great  retirement  and  simplicity,  devoting 
himself  to  his  work  and  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, to  which  last  object  he  was  always  ready  to 
give  the  most  careful  supervision.  He  was  as  yet  un- 
known beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  he  did 
not  seek  society.  In  this  quiet  way  he  had  passed  the 
two  years  of  residence  in  Dresden,  the  year  divided 
between  Brussels  and  the  Hague,  and  a  very  tranquil 
year  spent  at  Yevay  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  His 
health  at  this  time  was  tolerably  good,  except  for  ner- 
vous headaches,  which  frequentfy  recurred  and  were 
of  great  severiiy.  His  visit  to  England  with  his 
manuscript  in  search  of  a  publisher  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

In  1858  he  revisited  England.  His  fame  as  a  suc- 
cessful author  was  there  before  him,  and  he  naturally 
became  the  object  of  many  attentions.  He  now  made 
many  acquaintances  who  afterwards  became  his  kind 
and  valued  friends.  Among  those  mentioned  by  his 
daughter.  Lady  Harcourt,  are  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Carlisle,  Lady  William  Bussell,  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston,  Dean  Milman,  with  many  others.     The 
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following  winter  was  passed  in  Borne,  among  many 
English  and  American  friends. 

*^In  the  ooorse  of  the  next  sonuner,''  his  daughter 
writes  to  me,  ^^we  all  went  to  England,  and  for  the  next 
two  yean,  marked  chiefly  hy  the  saecess  of  the  ^United 
Netherlands, '  our  social  life  was  most  agreeable  and  most 
interesting.  He  was  in  the  fulness  of  his  health  and 
powers;  his  works  had  made  him  known  in  intellectual 
society,  and  I  think  his  presence,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased their  effects.  As  no  one  knows  hetter  than  yon 
do,  his  belief  in  his  own  coimtry  and  in  its  institations  at 
their  best  was  so  passionate  and  intense  that  it  was  a  part 
of  his  nature,  yet  his  refined  and  fastidious  tastes  were 
deeply  gratified  by  the  influences  of  his  life  in  England, 
and  the  spontaneous  kindness  which  he  receiTed  added 
much  to  his  happiness.  At  that  time  Lord  Ffekhnerston 
was  Prime  Minister;  the  weekly  receptions  at  Ckmbridge 
House  were  the  centre  of  all  that  was  brilliant  in  the  po- 
litical and  social  world,  while  Lansdowne  House,  Hol- 
land House,  and  others  were  open  to  the  sommitis  in  all 
branches  of  literature,  science,  rank,  and  politics.  .  .  . 
It  was  the  last  year  of  Lord  Macaulay's  life,  and  as  a  few 
out  of  many  names  which  I  recall  come  Dean  Milman, 
Mr.  Froude  (whose  review  of  the  ^Dutch  Bepublic '  in  the 
<  Westminster '  was  one  of  the  first  warm  recognitions  it 
ever  received),  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  then  Mr.  Stirling  of  Eeir,  the 
Sheridan  family  in  its  different  brilliant  members.  Lord 
Wensleydale,  and  many  more." 

There  was  no  society  to  which  Motley  would  not 
have  added  grace  and  attraction  by  his  presence,  and 
to  say  that  he  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  best  houses 
of  England  is  only  saying  that  these  houses  are  always 
open  to  those  whose  abilities,  characters,  achieve- 
ments, are  commended  to  the  circles  that  have  the 
best  choice  by  the  personal  gifts  which  are  nature's 
passport  everywhere. 
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Letter  to  Mr.  Fnneb  H.  Underwood.— Flan  of  Mr.  MoUey's 
Hittoiieid  Worki.— Seeond  Qimi  Wo^  ^^Hietoiy  of  the 
United  Netlieriande.'' 

I  AM  enabled  by  the  kmdneaB  of  Mr.  Franou  H. 
Underwood  to  avail  myself  of  a  letter  addieeaed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Motley  in  the  year  before  the  publication 
of  this  second  work,  which  gives  us  an  insight  into  his 
mode  of  working  and  the  plan  he  proposed  to  follow. 
It  begins  with  an  allnsion  which  recallsa  literary  event 
interesting  to  many  of  his  American  friends. 

RoMn,JfiirtA4,1860. 
F.  H.  Undsswood^  Esq. 

My  dear  StTy  —  ...  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  the 
great  saecess  of  ^The  Atlantie  Monthly.''  In  this  remote 
region  I  have  not  the  chance  of  reading  it  as  often  as  I 
should  like,  bat  from  the  specimens  whieh  I  have  seen  I 
am  quite  sore  it  deserves  its  wide  oireolation.  A  serial 
publication,  the  contents  of  which  are  purely  original  and 
of  such  remarkable  merit,  is  a  novelty  in  our  coontry, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  it  has  already  takeil  so 
prominent  a  position  before  the  reading  world.  •  .  . 

The  whole  work  [his  history],  of  whieh  the  three  vol* 
umes  already  published  form  a  part,  will  be  called  ^'The 
Ei^ty  Tears'  War  for  Liberty." 

Epoch  I.  is  the  Bise  of  the  Dutch  Bepublic. 

Epoch  n.  Independence  Achieyed.     From  the  Death  of 
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THlliam  the  Silent  till  the  Twelve  Tean'   Troee. 
1584-1609. 
Epoeh  m.  Independeiice  Beoognized.     From  the  Twelve 
Yean'   Tmee  to  the  Peaee  of  Westphalia.     1609- 
1648. 

My  flab jeet  is  a  veiy  vaat  one,  for  the  stroggle  of  the 
United  Frovinees  with  Spain  was  one  in  which  all  the 
leading  states  of  Europe  were  more  or  less  involved. 
After  the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  the  history  assumes 
world-wide  proportions.  Thus  the  volnme  wl^ch  I  am 
jnst  abont  terminating  •  •  •  is  almost  as  mnch  Finglish 
history  as  Dateh.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  very  soon  after 
the  death  of  Orange,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  alliance  between  the  two  coontries  almost 
amounted  to  a  political  onion.  I  shall  try  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  Leicester  administration,  terminating  with  the 
grand  drama  of  the  Livincible  Armada,  into  one  volnme; 
bat  I  doabt,  my  materials  are  so  enormoas.  I  have  been 
personally  very  hard  at  work,  nearly  two  years,  ransacking 
the  British  State  Paper  Office,  the  British  Moseam,  and 
the  Holland  archives,  and  I  have  had  two  copyists  con- 
stantly engaged  in  London,  and  two  others  at  the  Hague. 
Besides  this,  I  passed  the  whole  of  last  winter  at  Brussels, 
where,  by  special  favor  of  the  Belgian  Government,  I  was 
allowed  to  read  what  no  one  else  has  ever  been  permitted 
to  see,  —  the  great  mass  of  copies  taken  by  that  govern- 
ment from  the  Simancas  archives,  a  translated  epitome  of 
which  has  been  pablished  by  Gachard.  This  correspond- 
ence reaches  to  the  death  of  Philip  11.,  and  is  of  immense 
extentand  importance.  Had  I  not  obtained  leave  to  read 
the  invaluable  and,  for  my  purpose,  indispensable  docu- 
ments at  Brussels,  I  should  have  gone  to  Spain,  for  thqr 
will  not  be  published  these  twenty  years,  and  then  only  in 
a  translated  and  excessively  abbreviated  and  unsatisfactory 
form.  I  have  read  the  whole  of  this  correspondence,  and 
made  very  copious  notes  of  it.  In  truth,  I  devoted  three 
months  of  last  winter  to  that  purpose  alone. 

The  materials  I  have  collected  from  the  English  archives 
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aMftboertremely  important  and  eorioiu.  I  ha?e  hnndieds 
of  interesting  letters  never  pabliflhed  or  to  be  paUiahed, 
by  Queen  Elizabeth^  BorgU^,  Walsini^bam,  Sidney, 
Drake,  Willoogbby,  Leioester,  and  others.  For  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  my  subject  in  which  Holland  and  £ng* 
land  were  combined  into  one  whole,  to  resist  Spain  in  its 
attempt  to  obtain  the  muTersal  empire,  I  have  Tery  abun- 
dant collections.  For  the  history  of  the  United  Ptor- 
inees  is  not  at  all  a  provincial  history.  It  is  the  history 
of  European  liberty.  Without  the  straggle  of  HoUand 
and  England  against  Spain,  all  Europe  might  have  been 
Catholic  and  Spanish.  It  was  Holland  that  saved  Eng- 
land in  the  sixteenth  centory,  and,  by  so  doing,  seeored  the 
triumph  of  the  Bef  oimation,  and  placed  the  independence 
of  the  various  states  of  Europe  upon  a  sore  f  ovmdatiim* 
Of  coarse,  the  materials  collected  by  me  at  the  Hague  are 
of  great  importance.  As  a  single  specimen,  I  will  state 
that  I  found  in  the  arehives  there  an  immense  and  con- 
fused mass  of  papers,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  auto- 
graph letters  of  Olden  Bameveld  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life;  during,  in  short,  the  whole  of  that  most 
important  period  which  preceded  his  ezecuti<m.  These 
letters  are  in  such  an  intolerable  handwriting  that  no  one 
has  ever  attempted  to  read  them.  I  could  read  them 
only  imperfectly  myself,  and  it  would  have  taken  me  a 
very  long  time  to  have  acquired  the  power  to  do  so;  but 
my  copyist  and  reader  there  is  the  most  patient  and  inde- 
fatigable person  alive,  and  he  has  quite  mastered  the  hand- 
writing, and  he  writes  me  that  they  are  a  mine  of  histori- 
cal wealth  for  me.  I  shall  have  complete  copies  before  I 
get  to  that  period,  one  of  signal  interest,  and  which  has 
never  been  described.  I  mention  these  matters  that  you 
may  see  that  my  work,  whatever  its  other  value  may  be, 
is  built  upon  the  only  foundation  fit  for  history,  —  original 
contemporary  documents.  These  are  all  unpublished.  Of 
course,  I  use  the  contemporary  historians  and  pamphleteers^ 
—  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish, — but  the  most  valuable  of  my  sources  are  manu- 
script ones.     I  have  said  the  little  which  I  have  said  in 
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oirder  to  yindieate  the  largeness  of  the  sab ject.  The  king- 
dom of  Holland  is  a  small  power  now,  bat  the  Eighty 
Years'  War,  which  secured  the  civil  and  religions  inde- 
pendence of  the  Datch  Commonwealth  and  of  Europe,  was 
the  great  event  of  that  whole  age. 

The  whole  work  will  therefore  cover  a  most  remarkable 
epoch  in  human  history,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles 
Fifth  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  at  which  last  point  the 
political  and  geographical  arrangements  of  Europe  were 
established  on  a  permanent  basis,  — in  the  main  undis- 
turbed until  the  French  Bevolution.   .   .   . 

I  will  mention  that  I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from 
the  distinguished  M.  Guizot,  informing  me  that  the  first 
volume  of  the  French  translation,  edited  by  him,  with  an 
introduction,  has  just  been  published.  The  publication 
was  hastened  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a  rival 
translation  at  Brussels.  The  German  translation  is  very 
elegantly  and  expensively  printed  in  handsome  octavos; 
and  the  Dutch  translation,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
archivist  general  of  Holland,  Bakhuyzen  v.  d.  Brink,  is 
enriched  with  copious  notes  and  comments  by  that  distin- 
guished scholar. 

There  are  also  three  different  piratical  reprints  of  the 
original  work  at  Amsterdam,  Leipzig,  and  London.  I 
must  add  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  translation  in 
any  case.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Guizot,  no 
one  ever  obtained  permission  of  me  to  publish  translations, 
and  I  never  knew  of  the  existence  of  them  until  I  read  of 
it  in  the  journals.  ...  I  forgot  to  say  that  among  the 
collections  already  thoroughly  examined  by  me  is  that 
portion  of  the  Simancas  archives  still  retained  in  the  Im- 
perial archives  of  France.  I  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  reading  these  documents.  There 
are  many  letters  of  Philip  11.  there,  with  a^pasHUes  by  his 
own  hand.  .  •  «  I  would  add  that  I  am  going  to  pass  this 
summer  at  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  procur- 
ing copies  from  the  very  rich  archives  of  that  Bepublic, 
of  the  correspondence  of  their  envoys  in  Madrid,  London, 
and  Brusseb  during  the  epoch  of  which  I  am  treating. 
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I  am  ftbo  not  withoat  hope  of  gaining  aooeaa  to  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Yatiean  here,  althoogh  there  are  some  diffi- 
eolties  in  the  way. 

With  kind  regards  .   .   . 

I  remain  yery  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  MOTLKT. 
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1860.    iEr.  46. 

FtoUiofttioii  of  the  Fint  Two  YolmiiM  of  the  <<  History  of  the 
United  Netherlands.''— Thdr  Beception. 

We  know  something  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Motley  collected  his  materials.  We  know  the  labors, 
the  d^cnlties,  the  cost  of  his  toils  among  the  dusty 
records  of  the  past.  What  he  gained  by  the  years  he 
spent  in  his  researches  is  so  well  stated  by  himself  that 
I  shall  borrow  his  own  words:  — 

^^Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  many  modem  govenunents 
of  Europe,  the  archives  where  the  state  secrets  of  the 
buried  centuries  have  so  long  mooldered  are  now  open  to 
the  student  of  history.  To  him  who  has  patience  and  in- 
dustry, many  mysteries  are  thus  revealed  which  no  political 
sagacity  or  critical  acumen  could  have  divined.  He  leans 
over  the  shoulder  of  Philip  the  Second  at  his  writing-table, 
as  the  King  spells  patiently  out,  with  cipher-key  in  hand, 
the  most  concealed  hieroglyphics  of  Parma,  or  Guise,  or 
Mendoza.  He  reads  the  secret  thoughts  of  'Fabius' 
[Philip  n.]  as  that  eunctative  Roman  scrawls  his  marginal 
aposHUes  on  each  dispatch;  he  pries  into  all  the  strata- 
gems of  Camillus,  Hortensius,  Mucins,  Julius,  Tullius, 
and  the  rest  of  those  ancient  heroes  who  lent  their  names 
to  the  diplomatic  masqueraders  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
he  enters  the  cabinet  of  the  deeply  pondering  Bnrghley, 
and  takes  from  the  most  private  drawer  the  memoranda 
which  record  that  minister's  unutterable  doubtings;  he 
pulls  from  the  dressing-gown  folds  of  the  stealthy,  soft- 
gliding  Walsingham  the  last  secret  which  he  has  picked 
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from  the  Emperor's  pigeon-holes  or  the  Pope's  pocket, 
and  which  not  Hatton,  nor  Backhnrst,  nor  Leicester,  nor 
the  Lord  Treasurer  is  to  see,  —  nobod7  bat  Elizabeth  her- 
self;  he  sits  invisible  at  the  most  secret  cooncils  of  the 
Nassans  and  Bamereld  and  Bays,  or  pores  with  Famese 
orer  coming  yictories  and  vast  schemes  of  uuTersal  eon- 
qoest;  he  reads  the  latest  bit  of  scandal,  the  minntest 
characteristic  of  king  or  minister,  chronicled  by  the  gossip- 
ing Venetians  for  the  edification  of  the  Forty;  and  after 
all  this  prying  and  eayeedropping,  having  seen  the  cross- 
purposes,  tiie  bribings,  the  windings  in  the  dark,  he  is  not 
surprised  if  those  who  were  systematically  deceived  did 
not  always  arrive  at  correct  condnsions."  ^ 

The  &8cination  of  such  a  quest  is  readily  oonceiy- 
able.  A  drama  with  real  characters,  and  iJie  specta- 
tor at  liberty  to  go  behind  the  scenes  and  look  upon 
and  talk  witii  the  kings  and  queens  between  the  acts; 
to  examine  the  scenery,  to  handle  the  properties,  to 
study  the  ^make  up  **  of  the  imposing  personages  of 
full-dress  histories;  to  deal  with  them  all  as  Thackeray 
has  done  with  the  Ghrand  Monarque in  one  of  hiscaus- 
tic  sketbhes,  — this  would  be  as  exciting,  one  might 
suppose,  as  to  sit  through  a  play  one  knows  by  heart 
at  Drury  Lane  or  the  Th^tre  Eranfais,  and  might 
furnish  oooupotion  enough  to  the  curious  idler  who 
vras  only  in  search  of  entertainment.  The  mechani- 
oal  obstacles  of  half -ill^ble  manuscript,  of  antiquated 
forms  of  speech,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intentional  ob- 
scuritieB  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  stand,  howeyer, 
in  the  way  of  all  but  the  resolute  and  unwearied 
scholar.  These  difficulties,  in  all  their  complez  ob- 
stinacy, had  been  met  and  overcome  by  the  heroic 
efforto,  the  concentrated  deyotion,  of  the  new  laborer 
in  the  unbroken  fields  of  secret  history* 

1  History  of  the  United  Netherlandit  I  p.  64. 
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Witbont  stopping  to  take  brealih,  as  it  were,  — for 
his  was  a  task  de  Umgue  haleme^  — he  proceeded  to 
his  second  great  undertaking. 

The  first  portion  —  consisting  of  two  Yoliunes — of 
the  **  History  of  the  United  NetfaerLmds "  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  I860*  It  maintained  and  increased 
the  reputation  he  had  already  guned  by  his  fiirst  his- 
tory. 

^^The  London  Quarterly  Review  "  devoted  a  long  ar- 
ticle to  it,  beginning  with  this  handsome  tribute  to  his 
earlier  and  later  volumes :  — 

""Mr.  Motley's  'History  of  the  Bise  of  the  Datch  Be- 
pablic  '  is  already  known  and  valued  for  the  grasp  of  mind 
which  it  displays,  for  the  earnest  and  manly  spirit  in  which 
he  has  commmiicated  the  results  of  deep  research  and 
careful  reflection.  Again  he  appears  before  us,  rich  with 
the  spoils  of  time,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands from  the  time  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  end  of 
the  eventful  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  we  still 
find  him  in  every  way  worthy  of  this  'great  argoment.' 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  ns  that  he  proceeds  with  an  increased 
facility  of  style,  and  with  a  more  complete  and  easy  com- 
mand over  his  materials.  These  materials  are  indeed 
splendid,  and  of  them  most  excellent  nse  has  been  made. 
The  English  State  Paper  Office,  the  Spanish  archives 
from  Simancas,  and  the  Datch  and  Belgian  repositories, 
have  all  yielded  np  their  secrets;  and  Mr.  Motley  has  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  dealing  with  a  vast  mass  of  onpdb- 
lidied  documents,  of  which  he  has  not  foiled  to  avail 
himself  to  an  extent  which  places  his  work  in  the  foremost 
rank  as  an  authority  for  the  period  to  which  it  relates. 
By  means  of  his  labor  and  his  art  we  can  sit  at  the  coun- 
cil board  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  we  can  read  their  most 
private  dispatches.  Guided  by  his  demonstration,  we  are 
enabled  to  dissect  out  to  their  ultimate  issues  the  minutest 
ramifications  of  intrigue.  We  join  in  the  amusement  of 
the  popular  lampoon;  we  visit  the  prison-house;  we  stand 
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Iijiliateaflald;  we  aie  present  at  the  battle  and  the  siege. 
We  ean  aoaa  the  inmost  characters  of  men  and  can  yum 
them  in  their  habits  as  thej  lived.'* 

After  a  few  oritioisms  upon  lesser  points  of  form 
and  style,  the  writer  says:  — 

^Bnt  the  work  itself  must  be  read  to  appreciate  the 
Tast  and  oonaeientions  industry  bestowed  upon  it.  His 
delineations  are  true  and  life-like,  because  they  are  not 
mere  compositions  written  to  please  the  ear,  bat  are  really 
taken  from  the  &cts  and  traits  presenred  in  those  aatiien- 
tic  records  to  which  he  has  deroted  the  labor  of  maiqr 
years.  Diligent  and  painstaking  as  the  hnmblest  chroni* 
der,  he  has  availed  himself  of  many  sources  of  inf  orma* 
tion  which  have  not  been  made  nse  of  by  any  prenons  his- 
torical writer.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  oppressed  by 
his  materials,  bat  has  sagacity  to  estimate  their  real  value, 
and  he  has  combined  with  scholarly  power  the  facts  which 
they  contain.  He  has  rescaed  the  story  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  the  domain  of  vagae  and  general  narratiye, 
and  has  labored,  with  moch  judgment  and  ability,  to  on- 
f  old  the  BeUi  oamM»,  €i  mUa^  et  modaSj  and  to  assign  to 
every  man  and  every  event  their  own  share  in  the  con- 
test, and  their  own  inflaence  upon  its  fortunes.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  his  earlier  pablication  has  been  received 
as  a  valuable  addition,  not  only  to  English,  bat  to  Eoro- 
pean  literature.'' 

One  or  two  other  oontemporary  criticisms  may  help 
US  with  their  side  lights.  A  critic  in  ^^The  Edinburgh 
Beview"  for  January*  1861,  thmks  that  ''Mr.  Motby 
has  not  always  been  successful  in  keeping  the  graphic 
variety  of  his  details  subordinate  to  the  main  theme 
of  his  work."  Still,  he  excuses  the  &ult,  as  he  ac- 
counts it,  in  consideration  of  the  new  light  thrown  on 
various  obscure  points  of  history,  and 

''it  is  atoned  for  by  striking  merits,  by  many  narratives 
of  great  events  faithfully,  powerfully,  and  vividly  eze- 
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eatedy  by  the  eleorest  and  most  life-like  conceptions  of 
dittraeter,  and  bj  a  style  which,  if  it  sacrifices  the  sererer 
principles  of  composition  to  a  desire  to  be  striking  and 
pictnresqiie,  is  always  yigorons,  fall  of  animation,  and 
glowing  with  the  gennine  enthusiasm  of  the  writer.  Mr. 
Motley  combines  as  an  historian  two  qnalifications  seldom 
f oond  nnitedy  —  to  great  capacity  for  historical  research 
he  adds  much  power  of  pictorial  representation.  In  his 
pages  we  find  characters  and  scenes  minutely  set  forth  in 
eL^rate  and  characteristic  detail,  which  is  relieved  and 
heightened  in  effect  by  the  artistic  breadth  of  light  and 
shade  thrown  across  the  broader  prospects  of  history.  In 
an  American  author,  too,  we  must  commend  the  hearty 
English  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written;  and  fertile  as 
the  present  age  has  been  in  historical  works  of  the  highest 
merit,  none  of  them  can  be  ranked  above  these  volumes  in 
the  grand  qualities  of  interest,  accuracy,  and  truth." 

A  writer  in  ''Blackwood"  (May,  1861)  contrasts 
Motley  with  Froude  somewhat  in  the  way  in  which  an- 
other critic  had  contrasted  him  with  Prescott.  Froude, 
he  says,  remembers  that  there  are  some  golden  threads 
in  the  black  robe  of  the  Dominican.  Motley  ''finds 
it  black  and  thrusts  it  farther  into  the  darkness." 

Every  writer  carries  more  or  less  of  his  own  char* 
aoter  into  his  book,  of  course.  A  great  professor  has 
told  me  that  there  is  a  personal  flavor  in  the  mathe- 
matical work  of  a  man  of  genius  like  Poisson.  Those 
who  have  known  Motley  and  Frescott  would  feel  sure 
beforehand  that  the  impulsive  nature  of  the  one  and 
the  judicial  serenity  of  the  other  would  as  surely 
betray  themselves  in  their  writings  as  in  their  comyer- 
sation  and  in  their  every  movement.  Another  point 
which  the  critic  of  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  has  no- 
ticed has  not  been  so  generally  observed:  it  is  what 
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he  calls '*a  dashing,  ofEhand,  ratdiiig '' 8^ 
writing.  It  oannot  be  denied  that  here  and  thafe  may 
be  detected  slight  vestiges  of  the  way  of  writing  of  an 
earlier  period  of  Motley's  literary  life,  with  which  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  the  writer  just  mentioned  was 
acquainted*  Now  and  then  I  can  trace  in  the  fcom  of 
a  phrase,  in  the  twinkle  of  an  epithet,  a  &int  remi- 
niscence of  a  certain  satirical  levity,  airiness,  jaunti- 
neas,  if  I  may  hint  such  a  word,  which  is  just  enough 
to  remind  me  of  those  periloos  shallows  of  his  early 
time  through  which  his  richly  freighted  argosy  had 
passed  with  such  wonderful  escape  from  their  dangers 
and  such  very  slight  marks  of  injury.  That  which  is 
pleasant  gayety  in  conversation  may  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  formiJ  composition,  and  Motley's  wit  must 
have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  struggling  to  show  its 
spangles  in  the  processions  while  his  gorgeous  trage^ 
dies  went  sweeping  by. 
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1860-1866.    mr.  46^2. 

Bendenoe  in  England.— Oatbreak  of  the  Civil  War.— Letters 
to  the  London  ^  Tunes." — Visit  to  Ameriea, — Appointed 
Minister  to  Anstiia.  — Lady  Hazooorfs  Letter.  — Miss  Mot- 
ley's Memorandnm. 

The  winter  of  1859-60  was  passed  chiefly  at  Oat- 
lands  Hotel,  Walton-on-Thames.  In  1860  Mr.  Mot- 
ley hired  the  house  No.  81  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair, 
London.  He  had  jtist  published  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  ^^Histoiy  of  the  Netherlands,"  and  was  ready 
for  the  further  labors  of  its  oontinuation,  when  the 
threats,  followed  by  the  outbreak,  of  the  great  civil 
contention  in  his  native  land  brought  him  back  from 
the  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries to  the  conflict  of  the  nineteenth. 

His  love  of  country,  which  had  grown  upon  him  so 
remarkably  of  late  years,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
silent  at  such  a  moment.  All  around  him  he  found 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  quarrel  was  like  to  be 
prejudged  in  de&ult  of  a  champion  of  the  cause  whidi 
to  him  was  that  of  Liberty  and  Justice.  He  wrote 
two  long  letters  to  the  London  ^^ Times,"  in  which  he 
attempted  to  make  dear  to  Englishmen  and  to  Europe 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  our  complex  system  of 
government,  the  real  cause  of  the  strife,  and  the 
mighty  issues  at  stake.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  timely,  nothing  more  needed.     Mr.   William 
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Everett,  who  was  then  in  England,  bears  strong  tes- 
timony to  the  e£Eeot  these  letters  produoecL  Had  Mr. 
Motley  done  no  other  service  to  his  country,  this  alone 
would  entitle  him  to  honorable  remembraooe  as  amoiig 
the  first  defenders  of  the  flag,  which  at  that  moment 
had  more  to  fear  from  what  was  going  on  in  the  cab* 
inet  councils  of  Europe  than  from  all  the  armed  hosts 
that  were  gathering  against  it. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1861,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Minister  to 
Austria.  Mr.  Burlingame  had  been  previously  ap- 
pointed to  the  office,  but  having  been  objected  to  by 
the  Austrian  Government  for  political  reasons,  the 
plaoe  unexpectedly  left  vacant  was  conferred  upon 
Motley,  who  had  no  expectation  of  any  diplomatic 
appointment  when  he  left  Europe.  For  some  infer- 
esting  particulars  relating  to  his  residence  in  Vienna 
I  must  refer  to  the  communications  addressed  to  me 
by  his  daughter,  Lady  Haroourt,  and  her  youngest 
sister,  and  the  letters  I  received  from  him  while  at 
the  Austrian  capital.    Lady  Haroourt  writes:  — 


'^He  held  the  post  for  six  years,  seeing  the  civil 
f  cmght  out  and  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclosion,  and 
enjoying,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the  full  oon- 
fidenee  and  esteem  of  Mr.  Linooln  to  the  last  hour  of  the 
President's  life.  In  the  first  dark  years  the  painfol  in- 
terest of  the  great  national  drama  was  so  all-absorbing 
that  literary  work  was  entirely  put  aside^  and  with  his 
oountrymen  at  home  he  lived  only  in  the  varying  f  ortones 
of  the  day,  his  prof oond  faith  and  enthusiasm  sustaining 
him  and  lifting  him  above  the  natural  influence  of  a  by  no 
means  sanguine  temperament.  Later,  when  the  tide  was 
taming  and  success  was  nearing,  he  was  more  aMe  to 
work.  His  social  relations  doring  the  whole  period  of 
his  mission  were  of  the  most  agreeable  character.     The 
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society  of  Yienna  was  at  that  time,  and  I  beliere  is  still, 
the  absolute  reyerse  of  that  of  England,  where  all  claims 
to  distinction  are  recognized  and  welcomed.  There  the 
old  feudal  traditions  were  still  in  fall  force,  and  diplo- 
matic representatives  admitted  to  the  conrt  society  by  right 
of  oflftdal  position  foond  it  to  consist  exclusively  of  an 
aristocracy  of  birth,  sixteen  quarterings  of  nobility  being 
necessary  to  a  right  of  presentation  to  the  Emperor  and 
Empress.  The  society  Urns  constituted  was  distinguished 
by  great  charm  and  grace  of  manner,  the  exclusion  of  all 
outer  elements  not  only  limiting  the  numbers,  but  giving 
the  ease  of  a  family  party  within  the  charmed  circle.  On 
the  other  hand,  larger  interests  suffered  under  the  rigid 
exclusion  of  all  occupations  except  the  army,  diplomacy, 
and  court  place.  The  intimacy  among  the  diiSerent  mem- 
bers of  the  society  was  so  close  that,  beyond  a  courtesy  of 
manner  that  never  failed,  the  tendency  was  to  resist  the 
approach  of  any  stranger  as  a  g^ns.  A  single  new  face 
was  instantly  remarked  and  commented  on  in  a  Yienna 
saloon  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  large  capital. 
This  peculiarity,  however,  worked  in  favor  of  the  old  resi- 
dent. Kindliness  of  feeling  increased  with  familiarity  and 
grew  into  something  better  than  acquaintance,  and  the 
parting  with  most  sincere  and  affectionately  disposed 
friends  in  the  end  was  deeply  felt  on  both  sides.  Those 
years  were  passed  in  a  pleasant  house  in  the  Weiden  IVm- 
bourg,  with  a  large  garden  at  the  back,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  daring  this  time  there  was  one  disagreeable  incident 
in  his  relations  to  his  colleagues,  while  in  several  cases  the 
relations,  agreeable  with  all,  became  those  of  close  friend- 
ship. We  lived  constantly,  of  course,  in  diplomatic  and 
Austrian  society,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
particularly  his  house  was  as  much  frequented  and  the  cen- 
tre of  as  many  dancing  and  other  receptions  as  any  in  the 
place.  His  official  rdations  with  the  Foreign  OflSce  were 
eourteoDB  and  agreeable,  the  successive  Foreign  Ministers 
during  his  stay  being  Count  Bichberg,  Count  Mensdorfl^ 
and  Baron  Beust.  Austria  was  so  far  removed  from  any 
real  contact  with  our  own  country  that,  though  the  inter- 
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eit  in  our  war  may  haye  been  languid,  thej  did  not  ^e- 
tend  to  a  knowledge  which  might  have  inclined  them  to 
eontroveny,  while  an  instinct  that  we  were  acting  as  a 
constituted  goyeniment  against  rebellion  rather  inclined 
them  to  sympathy.  I  think  I  may  say  that  as  he  became 
known  among  them  his  keen  patriotism  and  high  sense  of 
honor  and  truth  were  fully  understood  and  i^preciated, 
and  that  what  he  said  always  commanded  a  qrmpathetie 
hearing  among  men  with  totally  diitoent  political  ideas, 
but  with  chiYidrous  and  loyal  instincts  to  comprehend  his 
own.  I  shall  nerer  forget  his  account  of  the  terrible  day 
when  the  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  came.  By  some 
accident  a  rumor  of  it  reached  him  first  through  a  col- 
league. He  went  straight  to  the  Foreign  Qflloe  for  news, 
hoping  against  hope,  was  received  by  Count  Mensdorff,  who 
merely  came  forward  and  laid  his  arm  about  his  shoulder 
with  an  intense  sympathy  beyond  words." 

Miss  MoUey,  the  historian's  yonngeBt  dooghter,  has 
added  a  note  to  her  sister's  oonununication:  — 

^'During  his  residence  in  Yienna  the  most  important 
negotiations  which  he  had  to  carry  on  with  the  Austrian 
Government  were  those  connected  with  the  Mexican  a&ir. 
MaTJmilian  at  one  time  applied  to  his  brother  the  Emperor 
for  assistance,  and  he  promised  to  accede  to  his  demand. 
Accordingly  a  large  number  of  volunteers  were  equipped 
and  had  actually  embarked  at  Trieste,  when  a  dispatch 
from  Seward  arrived,  instructing  the  American  Minister 
to  give  notice  to  the  Austrian  Government  that  if  the 
troops  sailed  for  Mexico  he  was  to  leave  Vienna  at  once. 
Myfather  had  to  go  at  once  to  Count  Mensdorff  with  these 
instructions,  and  in  spite  of  the  Foreign  Minister  being 
annoyed  that  the  United  States  Government  had  not  sooner 
intimated  that  this  extreme  course  would  be  taken,  the 
interview  was  quite  amicable  and  the  troops  were  not  al- 
lowed to  sail.  We  were  in  Vienna  during  the  war  in  which 
Denmark  fought  alone  against  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
when  it  was  over  Bismarck  came  to  Vienna  to  settle  the 
terms  of  peace  with  the  Emperor.     He  dined  with  us 
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twioe  during  his  short  stay,  and  was  moet  delightful  and 
agreeable.  When  he  and  my  father  were  together  they 
seemed  to  live  over  the  youthful  days  they  had  spent  to- 
gether as  students,  and  many  were  the  anecdotes  of  their 
boyish  frolics  which  Bismarck  related*" 
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1861-1863.    iET.  47-49. 

Letten  from  YieniuL 

SooH  after  Mr.  Motley's  arrival  in  Vienna  I  re- 
oeived  a  long  letter  from  him,  most  of  which  rebites 
to  personal  matters,  bnt  which  contains  a  few  sen- 
tences of  interest  to  the  general  reader  as  showing  his 
zealous  labors,  wherever  he  found  himself,  in  behalf 
of  the  great  cause  then  in  bloody  debate  in  his  own 

country:  — 

November  14, 186L 

•  •  .  What  can  I  say  to  you  of  cis-Atkntie  things? 
I  am  ahnost  ashamed  to  be  away  from  home.  You  know 
that  I  had  decided  to  remain,  and  had  sent  for  my  family 
to  come  to  America,  when  my  present  appointment  altered 
my  phuis.  I  do  what  good  I  can.  I  think  I  made  some 
impression  on  Lord  John  Boasell,  with  whom  I  spent  two 
days  soon  after  my  arrival  in  England,  and  I  talked  veiy 
frankly  and  as  strongly  as  I  conld  to  F^dmerston,  and  I 
have  had  long  conversations  and  correspondences  with 
other  leading  men  in  England.  I  have  also  had  an  hour's 
[conversation]  with  Thouvend  in  Paris.  I  hammered  the 
Northern  riew  into  him  as  soondly  as  I  conld.  For  this 
year  there  will  be  no  foreign  interference  with  us.  I  don't 
anticipate  it  at  any  time,  unless  we  bring  it  on  ourselves 
by  bad  management,  which  I  don't  expect.  Our  fate  is  in 
our  own  hands,  and  Europe  is  looking  on  to  see  which 
side  is  strongest,  — when  it  has  made  the  discovery  it 
will  back  it  as  also  the  best  and  the  most  moral.  Yes* 
terday  I  had  my  audience  with  the  Emperor.     He  re- 
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oeived  me  with  much  cordiality,  and  aeemed  mtercBted  in 
a  long  accoont  which  I  gave  him  of  our  afEairs.  You  may 
snppoee  I  incolcated  the  Northern  views.  We  spoke  in 
his  yemaealari  and  he  asked  me  afterwards  if  I  was  a 
German.  I  mention  this  not  from  yanity,  hat  hecanse 
he  asked  it  with  earnestness,  and  as  if  it  had  a  political 
significance.  Of  coarse  I  andeoeived  him.  His  appear- 
ance interested  me,  and  his  manner  is  very  pleasing. 

I  oontiniied  to  receive  long  and  interesting  letters 
from  him  at  intervals  during  his  residence  as  Minis- 
ter at  Vienna.  Belating  as  they  often  did  to  public 
matters,  about  which  he  had  private  sources  of  infor- 
mation, his  anxiety  that  they  should  not  get  into  print 
waa  perfeotiy  natural.  Ab,  however,  I  waa  at  liberty 
to  read  his  letters  to  others  at  my  discretion,  and  as 
many  parts  of  these  letters  have  an  interest  as  show- 
ing how  American  afihirs  looked  to  one  who  waa  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  Europe,  I  may  yentnre  to  give  some 
extracts  without  fear  of  violating  the  spirit  of  his  in- 
junctiong,  or  of  giving  offence  to  individuals.  The 
time  may  oome  when  his  extended  correspondence  can 
be  printed  in  full  with  propriety,  but  it  must  be  in  a 
future  year  and  after  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  younger  generation.  Meanwhile  these  few  glimpses 
at  his  life  and  records  of  his  feelings  and  opinions  will 
help  to  make  the  portrait  of  the  man  we  are  studying 
present  itself  somewhat  more  clearly. 

LaoAXKnr  ow  thb  U.  S.  A.,  Yjeksa^  January  14, 1862. 

My  beab  Holmbs,  — I  have  two  letters  of  yoors, 
Noremher  29  and  December  17,  to  express  my  thanks  for. 
It  is  quite  trae  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  write  with  the 
same  feeling  that  inspires  yon,  —  that  everything  aroand 
the  inkstand  within  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles  is  faU 
of  deepest  interest  to  writer  and  reader.     I  don't  even 
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intend  to  tiy  to  amnse  joa  with  Vienna  matten.  What 
10  it  to  70a  that  we  had  a  rmy  pleaaant  dinner-perty  last 
week  at  Frinoe  EsterhaBy's,  and  another  tiiie  week  at 
Prinee  Iaechtenrtein%  and  that  to-morrow  I  am  to  pat 
on  my  cocked  hat  and  laced  eoat  to  make  a  yieit  to  her 
Imperial  Majeety,  the  Empreas  Mother,  and  that  to-night 
there  is  to  he  the  firet  of  the  assembly  haUs,  the  Vienna 
Almack's,  at  whieh — Ishall  he  allowed  to  absent  myself 
altogether? 

It  strikes  me  that  there  is  likely  to  be  left  afair  field 
for  OS  a  few  months  longer,  say  till  midsommer.  Hie 
Trent  aftur  I  shall  not  say  mndi  aboat,  except  to  state 
that  I  haTO  always  been  for  giving  np  tiie  prisoners.  I 
was  awfully  afraid,  knowing  that  the  demand  had  gone 
forth, — 

**  Send  ns  yonr  prisoneis  or  yoaH  hear  of  it,** 

that  the  answer  wonld  have  come  back  in  the  Hotspur 
vein— 

^  And  if  the  Deril  oome  and  roar  for  them, 
We  will  not  send  thenL"" 

The  reeolt  would  have  been  most  disastrous,  for  in  order 
to  secure  a  most  trifling  adyantage,  —  that  of  keeping 
Mason  and  Slidell  at  Fort  Warren  a  little  longer,  — we 
should  have  turned  our  backs  on  all  the  principles  main- 
tained by  us  when  neutral,  and  should  have  been  obliged 
to  accept  a  war  at  an  enormous  disadvantage.  •  .  • 

Bat  I  hardly  dared  to  hope  that  we  should  have  ob- 
tained such  a  victory  as  we  have  done.  To  have  dis- 
avowed the  illegal  transaction  at  once,  — before  any 
demand  came  from  England,  —  to  have  placed  that  dis- 
avowal on  the  broad  ground  of  principle  which  we  have 
always  cherished,  and  thus  with  a  dear  conscience,  and  to 
our  entire  honor,  to  have  kept  ourselves  dear  from  a  war 
which  must  have  given  the  Confederacy  the  invincible 
alliance  of  England,  — was  exactly  whi^  our  enemies  in 
Europe  did  not  suppose  us  capable  of  doing.  Bat  we  have 
done  it  in  the  handsomest  manner,  and  there  is  not  one 
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liberal  heart  in  this  hemiflphere  that  is  not  re  joioed,  nor 
one  hater  of  ns  and  of  oar  institntiona  that  is  not  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  with  rage. 

The  letter  of  ten  dose  pages  from  which  I  have 
quoted  these  passages  is  full  of  confidential  informa- 
tion, and  contains  extracts  from  letters  of  leading 
statesmen.  If  its  date  had  been  1762, 1  might  feel 
authorized  in  disobeying  its  injunctions  of  privaoy. 
I  must  quote  one  other  sentence,  as  it  shows  his  animus 
at  that  time  towards  a  distinguished  statesman  of 
whom  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  speaking  in  very 
hard  terms  by  an  obscure  writer  whose  intent  was  to 
harm  him.  In  speaking  of  the  Trent  afiEair,  Mr. 
Motley  says:  ^^The  English  premier  has  been  foiled 
by  our  much  maligned  Secretary  of  State,  of  whom, 
on  this  occasion  at  least,  one  has  the  right  to  say, 
with  Sip  Henry  Wotton,  — 

<  His  annor  was  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  ntmost  skilL'  ^ 

He  says  at  the  close  of  this  long  letter:  — 

^I  wish  I  eonld  hore  you  about  something  else  hat 
American  politics.  Bat  there  is  nothing  else  toarth  think- 
ing of  in  the  world.  All  else  is  leather  and  pronella. 
We  are  living  over  again  the  days  of  the  Datchmen  or  the 
seventeenth-centary  Englishmen.'' 

My  next  letter,  of  fourteen  closely  written  pages, 
was  of  similar  character  to  the  last.  Motiey  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  great  conflict.  He  was  alive 
to  every  report  from  America,  listening  too  with  pas- 
sionate fears  or  hopes,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the 
whispers  not  yet  audible  to  the  world  which  passed 
from  lip  to  lip  of  the  statesmen  who  were  watching 
the  course  of  events  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
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with  the  sweet  oomplaoenoyof  the  looker-on  of  Lnere- 
tius;  too  often  rejoicing  in  the  storm  that  threatened 
wreck  to  institations  and  an  organization  which  they 
felt  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  established  order 
of  things  in  their  older  commnnities. 

A  few  extracts  from  this  very  long  letter  will  be 
found  to  havea  special  interestfrom  the  time  at  whidi 
they  were  written. 

Lro^Tiov  or  n.  S.  A^  VnonrA,  Feftmary  2S,  1888. 

My  beab  HoLUBSy  —  ...  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
reading  your  pro|di6cieB,  and  intend  to  be  just  as  free  in 
hacarding  my  own,  for,  as  yon  say,  our  mortal  life  is  bat 
a  string  of  gaesses  at  the  fature,  and  no  one  bat  an  idiot 
woold  be  discoaraged  at  finding  himself  sometimes  &r  oat 
in  his  calealations.  If  I  find  yoa  ngnally  right  in  any 
of  yoor  predictions,  be  sare  that  I  will  congratulate  and 
applaod.  If  yoa  make  mistakes,  jon  shall  never  hear  of 
them  again,  and  I  promise  to  forget  them.  Let  me  ask 
the  same  indalgenee  from  yoa  in  retom.  Tliis  is  what 
makes  letter-writing  a  comfort  and  joamalizing  dangeroos. 
•  .  .  The  ides  of  March  will  be  upon  as  before  this  let- 
ter reaches  joa.  We  have  got  to  squash  the  rebelli<m 
soon,  or  be  squashed  forever  as  a  nation.  I  don't  pretend 
to  judge  military  plans  or  the  capacities  of  generals. 
But,  as  you  suggest,  perhapi  I  can  take  a  more  just  view 
of  the  whole  picture  of  the  eventful  struggle  at  this  great 
distance  than  do  those  absolutely  acting  and  suffering  on 
the  scene.  Nor  can  I  resist  the  desire  to  prophesy  any 
more  than  yon  can  do,  knowing  that  I  may  prove  utterfy 
mistaken.  I  say,  then,  that  one  great  danger  comes 
from  the  chance  of  foreign  interference.  What  will  pre- 
vent that? 

Our  utterly  defeating  the  Confederates  in  some  grecU 
njid  eandurive  haittle;  or. 

Our  possession  of  the  cotton  ports  and  opening  them 
to  European  trade;  or, 

A  fno8t  uneg[uwooal  policy  of  slave  emancipation. 
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Any  one  of  these  three  conditions  would  st«ve  off 
recognition  by  foreign  powers,  until  we  had  ourselves 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  rednce  the  Sonth  to  obedience. 

The  last  measure  is  to  my  mind  the  most  important. 
The  Sonth  has,  by  going  to  war  with  the  United  Stotee 
government,  thrust  into  our  haaidg  agoAntt  owr  will  the 
invincible  weapon  which  constitational  reasons  had  hitherto 
forbidden  us  to  employ.  At  the  same  time  it  has  given 
ns  the  power  to  remedy  a  great  wrong  to  f  onr  millions  of 
the  human  race,  in  which  we  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
aoqniesoe.  We  are  threatened  with  national  annihilation, 
and  defied  to  nse  the  only  means  of  national  preservation. 

Tho  question  is  distinctly  proposed  to  us.  Shall  Slavery 
diC)  or  the  great  Bepnblic  ?  It  is  most  astounding  to  me 
that  there  can  be  two  opinions  in  the  free  States  as  to  the 
answer. 

If  we  do  fall,  we  deserve  our  fate.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  contest,  constitutional  scruples  mig^t  be  respectable. 
But  now  we  are  fighting  to  subjugate  the  South;  that  is, 
Slavery.  We  are  fighting  for  nothing  else  that  I  know 
of.  We  are  fighting  for  the  Union.  Who  wishes  to  de- 
stroy the  Union?  The  slaveholder,  nobody  else.  Axe 
we  to  spend  twelve  hundred  millions,  and  raise  six  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers,  in  order  toproteet  slavery?  It 
really  does  seem  to  me  too  simple  for  argument.  I  am 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  coming  Columbus  ^o  will  set  this 
egg  of  ours  on  end  by  smaflhing  in  the  slavery  end.  We 
shall  be  rolling  about  in  every  direction  until  that  is  done. 
I  don't  know  that  it  is  to  be  done  by  proclamation. 
Bather  perhaps  by  facts.  .  .  .  Well,  I  console  myself 
with  thinking  that  the  people  —  the  American  people,  at 
least  —  is  about  as  wise  collectively  as  less  numerous  col- 
lections of  individuals,  and  that  the  people  has  really  de- 
clared emancipation,  and  is  only  puzzling  how  to  cany  it 
into  effect.  After  all,  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  Providence, 
that  progress  should  be  by  a  spiral  movement ;  so  that 
when  it  seems  most  tortuous,  we  may  perhaps  be  going 
ahead.  I  am  firm  in  the  faith  that  slavery  is  now  wrig- 
gling itself  to  death.     With  slavery  in  its  pristine  vigor, 
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I  ihonld  think  the  x68toied  Union  neithar  powible  nor  do- 
BinUe.  DonH  onderataDd  me  aa  not  taking  into  aeoonni 
all  the  Btrategioal  eoniideTationB  againat  prematore  govern* 
mental  ntteranees  on  this  great  sobjeot.  Bat  are  there 
any  trustworthy  friends  to  the  Union  among  the  shKvehold- 
ers?  Should  we  lose  ma^r  KentoekiaDS  and  Virginians 
who  are  now  with  ns,  if  we  boldly  eonflseated  the  slaves  of 
all  rebels? — and  a  eonflscation of  property  idiidi  has  legs 
and  so  oonfisoates  itself,  at  oommand,  is  not  <Hiily  a  legal, 
bat  woold  prove  a  veiy  praotioal  measare  in  time  of  war. 
In  brief,  the  time  is  &st  approadung,  I  think,  when 
Thoroa^'shoald  be  written  on  all  our  banners*  Slavesj 
will  never  accept  a  soboidinate  positioa.  Tho  g^reat  B^ 
pablic  and  Slavery  cannot  both  sarvive.  We  have  been 
defied  to  mortal  combat,  and  yet  we  hesitate  to  strike* 
These  are  my  poor  thoughts  on  this  great  sobject.  Per- 
haps yoa  will  think  them  erode.  I  was  mneh  stroek  with 
wbiBt  yoa  qaote  from  Mr.  Conway,  that  if  emancipatioii 
was  proclaimed  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  it  woold  be 
known  to  the  negroes  of  Looisiana  in  advance  of  the  tele- 
graph. And  if  once  the  blacks  had  leave  to  nm,  how 
many  whites  woald  have  to  stay  at  home  to  goard  their 
dissolving  property  ? 

Yoa  have  had  enoagh  of  my  maonderings.  Bat  be- 
fore  I  condade  them,  may  I  ask  yoa  to  give  all  oar  kind- 
est regards  to  Lowell,  and  to  express  oar  admiration  for 
the  Yankee  Idyl.  I  am  afraid  of  asing  too  extravagant 
langoage  if  I  say  all  I  think  aboat  it.  Was  there  ever 
anything  more  stinging,  more  concentrated,  more  vigoroas, 
more  jost?  He  has  condensed  into  those  few  pages  the 
essence  of  a  hondred  diplomatic  papers  and  historical  dis- 
qaisitions  and  Foarth  of  July  orations.  I  was  dining  a 
day  or  two  since  with  his  friend  Lytton  (Balwer's  son, 
attachi  here)  and  Julian  Fane  (secretary  of  the  embassy), 
both  great  admirers  of  him,  —  and  especially  of  the  ^'Big- 
low  Papers;  "  they  begged  me  to  send  them  the  Mason 
and  Slidell  Idyl,  bat  I  wouldn't,  — I  don't  think  it  is  in 
English  nature  (although  theirs  is  very  cosmopolitan  and 
liberal)  to  take  such  punishment  and  come  up  smiling.     I 
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would  Tathar  tiiey  got  it  in  some  othar  wmj,  and  then  told 
me  what  tbey  thought  Tolnntarily. 

I  have  rexj  pleasant  relations  with  all  the  J.  B.'s 
here.  They  are  all  friendly  and  weU  disposed  to  the 
North,  — I  speak  of  the  embassy,  which,  with  the  ambas- 
sador and  dress,  nmnbers  eig^t  or  ten  souls,  some  of 
them  veiy  intellectual  ones.  There  are  no  other  J.  B/s 
here.  I  have  no  fear  at  present  of  foreign  interference. 
We  have  got  three  or  four  months  to  do  our  work  in,  — 
a  itar  field  and  no  favor.  There  is  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  Southern  commissioners  have  been  thor- 
oughly snubbed  in  London  and  Paris.  There  is  to  be  a 
blockade  debate  in  Parliament  next  week,  but  no  bad  con- 
sequences are  to  be  apprehended.  The  Duke  de  Gramont 
(French  ambassador,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Em- 
peror) told  my  wife  last  night  that  it  was  entirely  false 
that  the  En^ror  had  ever  urged  the  Rnglish  government 
to  break  the  blockade.  '^  "Don't  believe  it,  —  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it,''  he  said.  He  has  always  held  that  language 
to  me.  He  added  that  Prince  Napoleon  had  just  come 
out  with  a  strong  speech  about  us,  — yon  will  see  it, 
doubtless,  before  you  get  this  letter,  — but  it  has  not  yet 
reached  us. 

Shall  I  say  anything  of  Austria,  — what  can  I  say 
that  would  interest  you?  That 's  the  reason  why  I  hate 
to  write.  All  my  thoughts  are  in  America.  Do  yon  care 
to  know  about  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian,  that 
shall  be  Sang  hereafter  of  Mexico  (if  L.  N.  has  his  way)  ? 
He  is  next  brother  to  the  Emperor,  but  although  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  private  audiences  of  many  archdukes 
here,  this  one  is  a  resident  of  Trieste. 

He  is  about  thirty,  — has  an  adventurous  disposition, 

—  some  imagination,  — a  turn  for  poetry,  — has  voyaged 
a  good  deal  about  the  world  in  the  Austrian  ship-of-war, 

—  for  in  one  respect  he  much  resembles  that  unfortunate 
but  anonymous  ancestor  of  his,  the  King  of  Bohemia  with 
the  seven  castles,  who,  according  to  Corporal  Trim,  had 
such  a  passion  for  navigation  and  sea-affairs,  '^with  never 
a  seaport  in  all  his  dominions."     But  now  the  present 
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Sang  of  Bohemia  has  got  the  sway  of  Trieste,  and  is  Lord 
High  Admiral  and  Chief  of  the  Marine  Department.  He 
has  heen  much  in  Spain,  also  in  Sonth  America;  I  haye 
read  some  travels,  ^Beise  Skizsen,'*  of  his  —  printed,  not 
pdblished.  They  are  not  without  talent,  and  ha  ever  and 
anon  relieves  his  prose  jog-trot  by  breaking  into  a  canter 
of  poetry.  He  adores  boll-fights,  and  rather  r^;rets  the 
Inquisition,  and  considers  the  Doke  of  Ahra  eyerything 
noble  and  chivalrous,  and  the  most  abased  of  men.  It 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear  his  invocations  to  that 
deeply  injured  shade,  and  his  denunciations  of  the  igno- 
rant and  vulgar  protestauts  who  have  defamed  him,  (N. 
B.  Let  me  observe  that  the  B.  of  the  D.  B.  was  not  pub- 
lished until  long  after  the  ''Beise  Skizsen  "  were  written.) 
Du  armer  Alva  I  weil  du  dem  Willen  deines  Herm  uner- 
schlitterlich  treu  wast,  weil  die  f  estbestimmten  grundsatze 
der  Begiemng,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.    You  can  imagine  the  rest. 

Dear  me!  I  wish  I  could  get  back  to  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century*  .  .  .  But  alas!  the  events  of 
the  nineteenth  are  too  engrossing. 

If  Lowell  cares  to  read  this  letter,  will  you  allow  me 
to  ^'make  it  over  to  him  jointly,"  as  Captain  Cuttle  says. 
I  wished  to  write  to  him,  but  I  am  afraid  only  you  would 
tolerate  my  writing  so  much  when  I  have  nothiug  to  say. 
If  he  would  ever  send  me  a  line  I  should  be  infinitely 
obliged,  and  would  quickly  respond.  We  read  the  ^Wash- 
ers of  the  Shroud  "  with  fervid  admiration. 

Always  remember  me  most  sincerely  to  the  Club,  one 
and  all.  It  touches  me  nearly  when  you  assure  me  that  I 
am  not  forgotten  by  them.  To-morrow  is  Saturday  and 
ths  last  of  the  month.^  We  are  going  to  dine  with  our 
Spanish  coUeagne.  But  the  first  bumper  of  the  Don's 
champagne  I  shall  drain  to  the  health  of  my  Ptoker  House 
friends. 

From  another  long  letter  dated  August  81,  1862, 1 
extract  the  following  passages:  — 

^'I  quite  agree  in  all  that  you  said  in  your  last  letter. 
^  See  Appendix  A. 
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^The  imp  of  seoeBsion  can't  reenter  its  mother's  womb.' 
It  is  merely  childish  to  talk  of  the  Union  ^aa  it  was.' 
You  might  as  well  faring  back  the  Sazon  Heptarchy.  Bat 
the  great  BepabHc  is  destined  to  Ixve  and  floorishy  I  can't 
donbt.  ...  Do  joa  remember  that  wonderful  scene  in 
Faust  in  which  Mephistopheles  draws  wine  for  the  rabble 
with  a  gimlet  out  of  the  wooden  table ;  and  how  it  changes 
to  fire  as  thej  drink  it,  and  how  they  all  go  mad,  dnw 
their  knives,  grasp  each  other  hj  the  nose,  and  think  thej 
are  catting  ofE  banches  of  grapes  at  every  blow,  and  how 
foolish  they  all  look  when  they  awake  from  the  spell  and 
see  how  the  Devil  has  been  mocking  them?  It  always 
seems  to  me  a  parable  of  the  great  Secession. 

*^I  repeat,  I  can't  doabt  as  to  the  altimate  resolt. 
Bat  I  dare  say  we  have  all  been  moch  mistaken  in  oar 
calcalations  as  to  time.  Days,  months,  years,  are  nothing 
in  histoiy.  Men  die,  man  is  immortal,  practically,  even 
on  this  earth.  We  are  so  impatient,  —  and  we  are  always 
watching  for  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy.  Now  I  ham- 
bly  opine  that  the  drop  is  only  aboat  falling  on  the  first 
act,  or  perhaps  only  the  prologae.  This  act  or  prologae 
will  be  called,  in  after  days,  War  for  the  status  quo. 

^'Sach  enthasiasm,  heroism,  and  manslaoghter  as  status 
quo  coald  inspire,  has,  I  trust,  been  not  entirely  in  vain, 
bat  it  has  been  proved  insoflBcient. 

'^I  firmly  believe  that  when  the  slaveholders  declared 
war  on  the  United  States  government  they  began  a  series 
of  events  that,  in  the  logical  chain  of  histoiy,  cannot  come 
to  a  conclusion  until  the  last  vestige  of  slavery  ib  gone. 
Looking  at  the  whole  field  for  a  moment  dispassionately, 
objectwdyf  as  the  dear  Teutonic  philosophers  say,  and 
merely  as  an  exhibition  of  phenomena,  I  cannot  imagine 
any  other  issue.  Everything  else  may  happen.  This 
alone  must  happen. 

^'But  after  all  this  isn't  a  war.  It  is  a  revolution. 
It  IS  n't  strategists  that  are  wanted  so  much  as  hdiefvers. 
In  revolutions  the  men  who  win  are  those  who  are  in  ear- 
nest. Jeff  and  StonewaU  and  the  other  Devil-worshippers 
are  in  earnest,  but  it  was  not  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
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that  the  akfoholden'  rebeUion  ihoald  be  Tftiiqiiiafaed  Ij 
a  pro-dftveiy  general.  Hiatcoy  is  Deyer  so  illogieaL 
Noy  the  oomiiig  'man  on  horseback '  <m  our  side  must  be 
a  g^eat  stralegist,  with  the  eool  of  that  insane  lion,  mad 
old  John  Brown,  in  his  bellj.  That  is  your  only  Phmie* 
thean  recipe:  — 

'etinsaiiileoiiis 
Vim  stomadho  apposnisBe  nostio.* 

"I  don't  know  why  Horace  rons  so  in  my  head  this 
morning,  •  •  • 

^There  will  be  work  enough  for  all;  bat  I  feel  awfully 
fidgety  just  now  about  Port  Boyal  and  Hilton  Head,  and 
abont  afiurs  generally  for  the  next  three  months.  After 
that  iron-cUidB  and  tiie  new  levies  most  make  us  invin- 
cible." 

In  another  letter,  dated  November  2,  1862,  he  ex- 
presses himself  very  warmly  about  his  disappointment 
in  the  attitude  of  many  of  his  old  English  fri^ids 
vnth  ref erenoe  to  our  civil  conflict.  He  had  recently 
heard  the  details  of  the  death  of  ^the  noUe  Wilder 
Dwight. 

^It  is  unnecessary,''  he  says,  ^to  say  how  deeply  we 
were  moved.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  well, 
and  I  always  appreciated  his  energy,  his  manliness,  and 
his  intelligent  cheerful  heroism.  I  look  back  upon  him 
now  as  a  kind  of  heroic  type  of  wha/b  a  young  New  Eng- 
lander  ou^t  to  be  and  was.  I  tell  you  that  one  of  these 
days — after  a  generation  of  mankind  has  passed  away  — 
these  youths  will  take  their  places  in  oor  history,  and  be 
regarded  by  the  yoong  men  and  women  now  unborn  with 
the  admiration  which  the  Philip  Sidneys  and  the  Max 
Piccolominis  now  inspire.  After  all,  what  was  your 
Chevy  Chace  to  stir  blood  with  like  a  trumpet?  What 
noUe  principle,  what  deathless  interest,  was  there  at  stake? 
Nothing  but  a  bloody  fight  between  a  lot  of  noble  game- 
keepers on  one  side  and  of  noble  poachers  on  the  other. 
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And  because  they  fought  well  uid  hack^  each  other  to 
pieces  like  devilsi  they  hare  been  heroes  for  centimes." 

The  letter  was  written  in  a  very  excited  state  of 
feeling,  and  runs  over  with  passionate  love  of  country 
and  indignation  at  the  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
oanse  of  freedom  which  he  had  found  in  quarters 
where  he  had  not  expected  such  coldness  or  hostile 
tendencies. 

From  a  letter  dated  Vienna,  September  22,  1863. 

.  •  •  ^^When  you  wrote  me  last  yon  said  on  general 
matters  this:  'In  a  few  da3r8  we  shall  get  the  news  of  the 
success  orfailnreof  the  attacks  on  Port  Hudson  and  "Vlcks- 
bnrg.  If  both  are  successful,  many  will  say  that  .the 
whole  matter  is  about  settled.'  You  may  suppose  that 
when  I  got  the  great  news  I  shook  hands  warmly  with  you 
in  the  spirit  across  the  Atlantic.  Day  by  day  for  so  long 
we  had  been  hoping  to  hear  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  At 
last  when  that  little  concentrated  telegram  came,  annonn- 
dmg  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  on  the  same  day  and  in  two 
lines,  I  found  myself  abnoet  alone*  •  •  •  There  was  no- 
body in  the  house  to  join  in  my  humahs  but  my  youngest 
infu&t.  And  my  conduct  rery  much  resembled  that  of 
the  excellent  Philip  11.  when  he  heard  the  fall  of  Ant- 
werp, — for  I  went  to  her  door,  screeching  throng  the 
key-hole  ^Vicksburg  is  ours! '  just  as  that  other  phe  de 
/hmOley  more  potent,  but  I  trust  not  more  respectable 
than  I,  conveyed  the  news  to  his  Infanta.  (Vide^  for  the 
incident,  an  American  work  on  the  Netherlands,  i.  p. 
263,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.)  It  ib  contemptible 
on  my  part  to  speak  thus  frivolously  of  events  which  will 
stand  out  in  sndi  golden  letters  so  long  as  America  has  a 
history,  but  I  wanted  to  illustrate  the  yearning  for  sym- 
pathy which  I  felt.  You  who  were  among  people  grim 
and  self-contained  usually,  who,  I  trugty  were  filing  on 
each  other's  necks  in  the  public  streets,  shouting,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  and  triumph  in  their  hearts,  can  pic- 
ture my  isolation. 
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^I  hftTe  nerer  faltered  in  mj  faith,  and  in  the  daxloest 
hooTB,  when  mief ortanes  seemed  thronging  most  thiekly 
upon  ns,  I  have  never  felt  the  want  of  anything  to  lean 
against;  bat  I  own  I  did  feel  like  shaking  hands  with  m 
few  hundred  people  when  I  heard  of  our  Fourth  of  July* 
1863|  work,  and  shoold  like  to  have  heard  and  joined  in 
an  American  cheer  or  two.  •  .  . 

^I  have  not  much  to  say  of  matters  here  to  interest 
yon.  We  have  had  an  intensely  hot,  historically  hot, 
and  very  long  and  very  dry  sommer.  I  never  knew  before 
what  a  drooght  meant.  In  Hongary  the  snffering  ia 
great,  and  the  people  are  killing  the  sheep  to  feed  the 
pigs  with  the  mutton.  Here  alxxit  Vienna  the  trees  have 
been  almost  stripped  of  foliage  ever  since  the  end  of  An- 
gast.  There  is  no  glory  in  the  grass  nor  verdure  in  any- 
thing. 

'^In  fact,  we  have  nothing  green  here  bat  the  Archdake 
Max,  who  firmly  believes  that  he  is  going  forth  to  Mexico 
to  establish  an  American  empire,  and  that  it  is  his  divine 
mission  to  destroy  the  dragon  of  democracy  and  retetab- 
lish  the  troe  Chorch,  the  Bight  Divine,  and  all  sorts  of 
games.     Poor  yoang  man!  .   .   . 

^Oar  information  from  home  is  to  the  12th.  Charles- 
ton seems  to  be  in  artimdo  mortis^  bat  how  forts  nowadays 
seem  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Scripture.  Those  founded  on 
a  rock,  and  built  of  it,  fall  easily  enough  under  the  rain  of 
Parrotts  and  Dahlgrens,  while  the  house  built  of  sand 
seems  to  bid  defiance  to  the  storm." 

In  quoting  from  these  confidential  letters  I  have 
been  restrained  from  doing  full  jnstioe  to  their  writer 
by  the  &ct  that  he  spoke  with  such  entire  freedom  of 
persons  as  well  as  events.  Bnt  if  they  oould  be  read 
from  beginning  to  end,  no  one  oould  help  feeling  that 
his  love  for  his  own  country,  and  passionate  absorp- 
tion of  every  thought  in  the  strife  upon  which  its  ex- 
istence as  a  nation  depended,  were  his  very  life  dur- 
ing all  this  agonizing  period.     He  can  think  and  talk 
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of  nolihiiig  else,  or,  if  he  turns  for  a  moment  to  other 
sabjeots,  he  reverts  to  the  one  great  central  interest 
of  ^^  American  politics,"  of  which  he  says  in  one  of  the 
letters  from  which  I  ha^e  quoted,  ^^There  is  nothing 
else  worth  thinking  of  in  the  world." 

But  in  spite  of  his  public  record  as  the  historian  of 
the  straggle  for  liberty  and  the  champion  of  its  de- 
fenders, and  while  every  letter  he  wrote  betrayed  in 
every  word  the  intensity  of  his  patriotic  f eelhig,  he 
was  not  safe  against  the  attacks  of  malevolence.  A 
train  laid  by  unseen  hands  was  waiting  for  the  spark 
to  kindle  it,  and  this  came  at  last  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  from  an  unknown  individual, — a  letter  the 
existence  of  which  ought  never  to  have  been  a  matter 
of  official  recognition. 
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186fr-1867.    Mt.B2-SS. 
Beeignation  of  bit  OflOoe. — Cuim  of  bu  BesigiiAtioiL 

It  is  a  relief  to  me  that  just  here,  wbere  I  oome  to 
the  first  of  two  painful  episodes  in  this  brilliant  and 
fortunate  oareer,  I  oan  preface  my  statement  with  the 
generous  words  of  one  who  speaks  with  authority  of 
his  predeoessor  in  office. 

The  Hon.  John  Jay,  Ex-Minister  to  Austria,  in 
the  tribute  to  die  memory  of  Motley  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  wrote  as 
follows:  — 

''In  singular  contrast  to  Mr.  Motley's  brilliant  career 
as  an  historian  stands  the  fact  recorded  in  our  dipicmatie 
annals  that  he  was  twice  forced  from  the  service  as  one 
who  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  American  goTcm- 
ment.  This  society,  while  he  was  living,  recognized  his 
fame  as  a  statesman,  diplomatist,  and  patriot,  as  belong- 
ing to  America,  and  now  that  death  has  closed  the  career 
of  Seward,  Smnner,  and  Motley,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  great  historian,  twice  hnmiliated,  by  orders  from 
Washington,  before  the  diplomacy  and  culture  of  Europe^ 
appealed  from  the  passions  of  the  hour  to  the  verdict  id 
history. 

"Having  succeeded  Mr.  Motle7  at  Vienna  some  two 
years  after  his  departore,  I  had  occasion  to  read  most  of 
his  dispatches,  which  exhibited  a  mastery  of  the  sob jecta 
of  which  they  treated,  with  much  of  the  dear  perception, 
the  scholarly  and  philosophic  tone  and  decided  judgment, 
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which)  supplemented  hy  his  pietoresqne  deseription,  full 
of  life  and  color,  haye  given  character  to  his  hiBtories. 
They  are  features  which  might  well  have  served  to  extend 
the  remark  of  Madame  de  Stad  that  a  great  historian  is 
ahnost  a  statesman.  I  can  speak  also  from  my  own  obser- 
vation of  the  reputation  which  Motley-  left  in  ike  Austrian 
capital.  Notwithstanding  the  decision  with  which,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Seward,  he  had  addressed  the  minis* 
ter  of  foreign  afiEairs,  Count  Mensdor£^  afterwards  the 
Prince  Diedrickstein,  protesting  against  the  departure 
of  an  Austrian  force  of  one  thousand  volunteers,  who  were 
about  to  embark  for  Mexico  in  aid  of  the  ill-fated  Maxi- 
milian, —  a  protest  which  at  the  last  moment  arrested  the 
project,  — Mr.  Motley  and  his  amiable  family  were  al- 
ways spoken  of  in  terms  of  cordial  regard  and  respect  by 
membm  of  the  imperial  fanuly  and  those  eminent  states- 
men. Count  de  Beust  and  Count  Andrassy*  His  death, 
I  am  sure,  is  mourned  to-day  by  the  representatives  of 
the  historic  names  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  by  the 
surviving  diplomats  then  residing  near  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  wherever  they  may  still  be  found,  headed  by  their 
venerable  Doyen,  the  Baron  de  Heckdren." 

The  story  of  Mr.  Motley's  resignation  of  his  office 
and  its  aoceptanoe  by  the  government  is  this. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  John- 
son, reoeived  a  letter  professing  to  be  written  from  the 
Hotel  Meurioe,  Paris,  dated  October  28,  1866,  and 
signed  "George  W.  M^Craokin,  of  New  York." 
This  letter  was  filled  vritb  accusations  directed  against 
various  public  agents,  ministers,  and  consols,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  different  countries.  Its 
language  was  coarse,  its  assertions  were  improbable, 
its  spirit  that  of  the  lowest  of  party  scribblers.  It 
was  bitter  against  New  England,  especially  so  against 
Massacbusetts,  and  it  singled  out  Motley  for  tlie  most 
particular  abuse.    I  think  it  is  still  questioned  whether 
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tbere  was  any Boeh  peracm  as  the  one  named,  — atany 
rate,  it  bore  ihe  chaiacteiktio  marks  of  those  yiilgar 
anonymons  oommtmioations  which  rarely  receiTe  any 
attention  unless  they  are  important  enough  to  have 
the  police  set  on  the  track  of  tiie  writer  to  find  his  rat- 
hole,  if  possible.  A  paragraph  in  the  ^^Daily  Adver- 
tiser  "  of  June  T,  1869,  quotes  from  a  Western  paper 
a  story  to  the  effect  thatone  WUliam  S.  M^Craokai, 

who  had  recently  died  at »  confessed  to  having 

written  ihe  M^Craddn  letter.  Motley,  he  said,  had 
snubbed  him  and  refused  to  lend  him  money.  *^He 
appears  to  have  been  a  Bohemian  of  thelowe^  order/' 
Between  such  authorship  and  the  anonymous  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  mucb  to  choose.  But  the  dyii^ 
confession  sounds  in  my  ears  as  decidedly  apocryphaL 
As  for  the  letter,  I  had  rather  characterize  it  than 
reproduce  it.  It  is  an  offence  to  decency  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  national  record  on  which  it  is  found. 

This  letter  of  ''George  W.  M'Craokin  "  passed  into 
tJie  hands  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Most  gentlemen,  I  think,  would  have  destroyed  it 
on  the  spot,  as  it  was  not  fit  for  the  waste-basket. 
Some,  more  cautious,  might  have  smothered  it  among 
the  piles  of  their  private  communications.  If  any  no- 
tice was  taken  of  it,  one  would  say  that  a  private  note 
to  each  of  the  gentlemen  attacked  might  have  warned 
him  that  there  were  malicious  eayesdroppers  about, 
ready  to  catch  up  any  careless  expression  he  might  let 
fall  and  make  a  scandalous  report  of  it  to  his  detri- 
ment. 

The  secretary,  acquiescing  without  resistance  in  a 
suggestion  of  the  President,  saw  fit  to  address  a  for- 
mal note  to  seyeral  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  in 
the  M'Craokin  letter,  repeating  some  of  its  offensive 
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ezpressions,  and  requeBting  those  officials  to  deny  or 
confirm  the  report  that  thej  had  uttered  them. 

A  gentleman  who  is  asked  whether  he  has  spoken 
in  a  "malignant ''  or  "offensive  "  manner,  whether  he 
has  "railed  violently  and  shamefully"  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  against  anybody 
else,  might  well  wonder  who  would  address  such  a 
question  to  the  humblest  citizen  not  supposed  to  be 
wanting  in  a  common  measure  of  self-respect.  A 
gentleman  holding  an  important  official  station  in  a 
foreign  country,  receiving  a  letter  containing  such 
questions,  signed  by  the  prime  minister  of  his  govern- 
ment, if  he  did  not  think  himself  imposed  upon  by 
a  forgery,  might  well  consider  himself  outraged.  It 
was  a  letter  of  this  kind  which  was  sent  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Empire  of  Austria.  Not  quite  all  the  vulgar  inso- 
lence of  the  M^Crackin  letter  was  repeated.  Mr. 
Seward  did  not  ask  Mr.  Motley  to  deny  or  confirm 
the  assertion  of  the  letter  that  he  was  a  "thorough 
flunky"  and  "un-American  functionary."  But  he 
did  insult  him  with  various  questions  suggested  by  the 
anonymous  letter, — questions  that  must  have  been 
felt  as  an  indignity  by  the  most  thick-skinned  of  bat- 
tered politicians. 

Mr.  Motley  was  very  sensitive,  very  high-spirited, 
very  impulsive,  Tcry  patriotic,  and  singularly  truth- 
ful. The  letter  of  Mr.  Seward  to  such  a  man  was 
like  a  buffet  on  the  cheek  of  an  unarmed  officer.  It 
stung  like  the  thrust  of  a  stiletto*  It  roused  a  resent- 
ment that  could  not  find  any  words  to  give  it  expres- 
sion. He  could  not  wait  to  turn  the  insult  over  in 
his  mind,  to  weigh  the  exact  amount  of  affront  in  each 
question,  to  take  counsel,  to  sleep  over  it,  and  reply 
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to  it  with  diplomatio  measure  and  snayity.  One  boar 
had  aoaroely  ebipsed  before  his  axuiwer  was  written. 
As  to  his  feelings  as  an  American,  be  appeals  to  his 
record.  This  might  have  shown  that  if  be  erred  it 
was  on  the  side  of  enthusiasm  and  extravagant  ez» 
pressions  of  reverence  for  the  American  people  during 
the  heroic  years  just  passed*  He  denounces  the  ae- 
ousations  as  pitiful  fabrications  and  vile  calumny.  He 
blushes  that  such  charges  could  have  been  uttered; 
he  is  deeply  wounded  that  Mr.  Seward  could  have 
listened  to  such  falsehood.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  what  lus  opinions  are  with  reference  to  home 
questions,  and  especially  to  that  of  reconstruction. 

^  These  opinionSy"  he  says,  ^in  the  privacy  of  my  own 
household,  and  to  occasional  American  visitors,  I  have 
not  oonoealed.  The  great  question  now  presenting  itsell 
for  solution  demands  the  conscientioaB  scrutiny  of  eveiy 
American  who  loves  his  countiy  and  beUeyes  in  the  human 
progress  of  which  that  country  is  one  of  the  foremost 
representatives.  I  have  never  thought,  during  my  resi- 
dence at  Vienna,  that  because  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
a  public  servant  of  the  American  people  I  am  deprived  of 
the  right  of  discussing  within  my  own  vnUls  the  gravest 
subjects  that  can  interest  freemen.  A  minister  of  the 
United  States  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  as  deeply  interested  as  others  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  welfare  of  his  countiy." 

Among  the  ^^  occasional  American  visitors  "  spoken 
of  above  must  have  been  some  of  those  self -i^pointed 
or  hired  agento  called  ^^interviewers,''  who  do  for  the 
American  public  what  the  Venetian  spies  did  for  the 
Council  of  Ten,  what  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition 
did  for  the  priesthood,  who  invade  every  public  man's 
privacy,  who  listen  at  every  key-hole,  who  tamper 
with  every  guardian  of  secrete;  purveyors  to  the  in- 
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satiable  appetite  of  a  pablio  whicli  must  have  a  slain 
xeputation  to  devour  with  its  break&st,  as  the  mon- 
ster of  antiquity  caUed  regularly  for  bis  tribute  of  a 
spotless  virgin. 

The  ^* interviewer"  has  his  use,  undoubtedly,  and 
often  instructs  and  amuses  his  public  with  gossip  they 
oould  not  otherwise  listen  to.  He  serves  the  politician 
by  repeating  the  artless  and  unstudied  remarks  which 
fall  from  his  lips  in  a  conversation  which  the  reporter 
has  been  invited  to  take  notes  of.  He  tickles  the 
author's  vanity  by  showing  him  off  as  he  sits  in  his 
library  unconsciously  uttering  the  engaging  items  of 
self-portraiture  which,  as  he  well  knows,  are  to  be 
given  to  the  public  in  next  week's  illustrated  paper. 
The  feathered  end  of  his  shaft  titillates  harmlessly 
enough,  but  too  often  the  arrowhead  is  crusted  with  a 
poison  worse  than  the  Indian  gets  by  mingling  ibe 
wolf's  gaU  witli  the  rattlesnake's  venom.  No  man  is 
safe  whose  unguarded  threshold  the  mischief -making 
questioner  has  crossed.  The  more  unsuspecting,  the 
more  frank,  the  more  courageous,  the  more  social  is 
the  subject  of  his  vivisection,  the  more  easily  does  be 
get  at  his  vital  secrets,  if  he  has  any  to  be  extracted. 
No  man  is  safe  if  the  hearsay  reports  of  his  conver- 
sation are  to  be  given  to  the  public  without  his  own 
careful  revision.  When  we  remember  that  a  proof- 
text  bearing  on  the  mighty  question  of  the  future  life, 
words  of  supreme  significance,  uttered  as  they  were 
in  the  last  hour,  and  by  the  lips  to  which  we  listen  as 
to  none  other,  — that  this  text  depends  for  its  inter- 
pretation on  the  position  of  a  single  conuna,  we  can 
readily  see  what  wrong  may  be  done  by  the  uninten- 
tional blunder  of  the  most  conscientious  reporter. 
But  too  frequentiy  it  happens  that  the  careless  talk 
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of  an  honest  and  high-minded  man  only  reaches  the 
public  after  filtering  through  the  drain  of  some  reck- 
less hireling's  memoiy,  — one  who  has  played  so  long 
with  other  men's  characters  and  good  name  that  he 
forgets  they  have  any  value  except  to  fill  out  his  morn- 
ing paragraphs. 

Whether  the  author  of  the  scandalous  letter  which 
it  was  disgraceful  to  the  goTemment  to  recognise  was 
a  professional  interviewer  or  only  a  malicious  amateur, 
or  whether  he  was  a  paid  ^^spotter,"  sent  by  some 
jealous  official  to  report  on  the  foreign  ministers  as  is 
sometimes  done  in  the  case  of  conductors  of  city  horse- 
cars,  or  whether  the  dying  miscreant  before  mentioned 
told  the  truth,  cannot  be  certainly  known.  But  those 
who  remember  Mr.  Hawthorne's  account  of  his  con- 
sular experiences  at  Liverpool  are  fully  aware  to  what 
intrusions  and  impertinences  and  impositions  our  na- 
tional representatives  in  other  countries  are  subjected. 
Those  fellow-citizens  who  ^^  often  came  to  the  consulate 
in  parties  of  half  a  dozen  or  more,  on  no  business 
whatever,  but  merely  to  subject  their  public  servant 
to  a  rigid  examination,  and  see  how  he  was  getting  on 
with  his  duties,"  may  very  possibly  have  induded 
among  them  some  such  mischief-maker  as  the  author 
of  the  odious  letter  which  received  official  recognition. 
Mr.  Motley  had  spoken  in  one  of  his  histories  of  ^^a 
set  of  venomous  familiars  who  glided  through  eveiy 
chamber  and  coiled  themselves  at  every  fireside."  He 
little  thought  that  under  his  own  roof  he  himself  was 
to  be  the  victim  of  an  equally  base  espionage. 

It  was  an  insult  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
have  sent  Mr.  Motley  such  a  letter  with  such  ques- 
tions as  were  annexed  to  it.  No  very  exact  role  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  manner  in  which  an  insult  shall 
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be  dealt  with,  Someliliiiig  depends  on  temperament, 
and  Mb  was  of  the  warmer  oomplexion.  His  first  im- 
pnlse,  he  says,  was  to  content  himself  with  a  fiat  de- 
nial of  the  truth  of  the  aoousations.  But  his  serapu- 
lons  honesty  compelled  him  to  make  a  plain  statement 
o£  his  opinions,  and  to  avow  the  fact  that  he  had  made 
no  secret  of  them  in  conyersation  under  conditions 
where  he  had  a  right  to  speak  freely  of  matters  quite 
apart  from  his  official  duties.  His  answer  to  the  ac- 
cusation was  denial  of  its  charges;  his  reply  to  the 
insult  was  his  resignation. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  was  the  wisest 
course,  but  wisdom  is  often  disconcerted  by  an  indig- 
nity, and  even  a  meek  Christian  may  forget  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  alter  receiving  the  first  blow  until  the 
natural  man  has  asserted  himself  by  a  retort  in  kind. 
But  the  wrong  was  committed;  his  resignation  was 
accepted;  the  vulgar  letter,  not  fit  to  bespread  out  on 
these  pages,  is  enrolled  in  the  records  of  the  nation, 
and  1^  first  deep  wound  was  inflicted  on  the  proud 
spirit  of  one  whose  renown  had  shed  lustre  on  the 
whole  country. 

That  the  burden  of  this  wrong  may  rest  where  it 
belongs,  I  quote  the  following  statement  from  Mr. 
Jay's  paper,  already  referred  to. 

^It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Seward  to  say,  and 
there  would  seem  now  no  further  motive  for  ooneealing 
the  truth,  that  I  was  told  in  Europe,  on  what  I  regarded 
as  reliable  authority,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  on  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Motley's  resignation  Mr.  Sew- 
ard had  written  to  him  declining  to  accept  it,  and  that 
this  letter,  by  a  telegraphic  order  of  President  Johnson, 
had  been  arrested  in  the  hands  of  a  dispatch  agent  before 
its  delivery  to  Mr.  MoUey,  and  that  the  curt  letter  of  the 
18th  of  April  had  been  substituted  in  its  stead." 
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The  Hon.  John  ffigdow,  late  Minister  to  Fraaoe, 
has  pnblished  an  article  in  ^^  The  International  Beyiew" 
for  July-Angnst,  1878,  in  which  he  defends  his  late 
friend  Mr*  Seward's  action  in  this  matter  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  President,  Mr*  Andrew  Johns<m,  and 
not  without  inferences  unfavorable  to  the  discretion 
of  Mr.  Motley.  Many  readers  will  think  that  the 
simple  record  of  Mr.  Seward's  unresisting  acquies- 
cence in  the  action  of  the  President  is  &r  from  heang 
to  his  advantage.  I  quoto  from  his  own  conversation 
as  carefully  reported  by  his  friend  Mr.  Bigelow. 
*^Mr.  Johnson  was  in  a  state  of  intense  irritation,  and 
more  or  less  suspicious  of  everybody  about  him." 
^^Instead  of  throwing  the  letter  into  tiie  fire,"  the 
President  handed  it  to  him,  the  secretary,  and  sug- 
gested answering  it,  and  without  a  word,  so  &r  as  ap- 
pears, he  simply  answered,  ^^Certainly,  sir."  Again, 
the  secretary  having  already  written  to  Mr.  Motley 
that  ^^his  answer  was  satisfactory,"  the  President,  on 
reaching  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Motley's  letter,  in 
which  he  begged  respectfully  to  resign  his  post,  ^^witii- 
out  waiting  to  learn  what  Mr.  Seward  had  done  or 
proposed  to  do,  ezdaimed,  with  a  not  unnatural  as- 
P^ty*  'Well,  let  him  go,'  and  *on  hearing  this,'  said 
Mr.  Seward,  laughing,  ^I  did  not  read  my  dispatch.' " 
Many  persons  will  think  that  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence has  stated  the  plaintiff's  case  so  strongly  that 
there  is  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  show  his  ingenuity 
and  his  friendship  for  the  late  secretary  in  a  hope- 
less argmnent.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Seward  appears 
not  to  have  made  the  slightest  effort  to  protect  Mr. 
Motley  against  his  coarse  and  jealous  chief  at  two 
critical  moments,  and  though  his  own  continuance  in 
office  may  have  been  more  important  to  the  State  than 
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that  of  the  Vicar  of  Biay  was  to  the  Church,  he  ought 
to  have  risked  something,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  shield 
such  a  patriot,  such  a  gentleman,  such  a  scholar,  from 
ignoble  treatment;  he  ought  to  have  been  as  ready  to 
guard  Mr.  Motley  from  wrong  as  Mr,  Bigelow  has 
shown  himself  to  shield  Mr.  Seward  from  reproach, 
and  his  task,  if  more  delicate,  was  not  more  difficult. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Bigelow's  loyal  and  hon- 
orable defence  of  his  friend's  memory  as  the  best  that 
could  be  said  for  Mr.  Seward,  but  the  best  defence  in 
this  case  is  little  better  than  an  impeachment.  As  for 
Mr.  Johnson,  he  had  held  the  weapon  of  the  most 
relentless  of  the  ParosB  so  long  that  his  suddenly  clip- 
ping the  thread  of  a  foreign  minister's  tenure  of  office 
in  a  fit  of  jealous  anger  is  not  at  all  surprising. 

Thus  finished  Mr.  Motley's  long  and  successful 
diplomatic  service  at  the  Court  of  Austria.  He  may 
have  been  judged  hasty  in  resigning  his  place;  he  may 
have  committed  hinnaAlf  in  expressing  his  opinions  too 
stxongly  before  strangers,  whose  true  character  as 
spies  and  eavesdroppers  he  was  too  high-minded  to 
suspect.  But  no  caution  could  have  protected  him 
against  a  slanderer  who  hated  the  place  he  came  from, 
the  company  he  kept,  the  name  he  had  made  &mous, 
to  whom  his  very  look  and  bearing — such  as  belong 
to  a  gentleman  of  natural  refinement  and  good  breed- 
ing— must  have  been  a  personal  grievance  and  an 
unpardonable  offence. 

I  will  add,  in  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  and 
as  showing  his  feeling  with  reference  to  the  matter, 
an  extract  from  a  letter  to  me  from  Vienna,  dated  the  ' 
12th  of  March,  1867. 

.   .  .    '^As  80  many  friends  and  so  many  strangers 
have  said  so  mneh  that  is  gratifying  to  me  in  public  and 
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priTBte  on  this  y&j  painful  sabjeei,  it  would  be  like 
Affectation,  in  writing  to  so  old  a  friend  as  700,  not  to 
toooh  npon  it.  I  shall  oonfine  myself,  howeyer,  to  one 
fact,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  may  be  new  to  yon. 

'^Geo.  W.  M<}racken  is  a  man  and  a  name  utterly 
unknown  to  me. 

''With  the  necessary  qnalification  which  every  man  wiio 
valnes  tnith  must  make  when  aaserting  such  a  negation, 
— vis.,  to  the  very  best  of  my  memory  and  belief,  — I 
never  set  eyes  on  bun  nor  heard  of  him  until  now,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  Not  a  member  of  my  family  or 
of  the  legation  has  the  faintest  recollection  of  any  such 
person.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  he  never  saw  me  nor 
heard  the  sound  of  my  voice.  That  his  letter  was  a  tis- 
sue of  vile  calumnies,  shameless  fathrications,  and  unUush^ 
ing  and  contemptible  falsehoods,  — by  whomsoever  uttered, 
— I  have  stated  in  a  reply  to  what  ou|^t  never  to  have 
been  an  official  letter.  No  man  can  regret  more  than  I  do 
that  such  a  correspondence  is  enrolled  in  the  capital  among 
American  state  papers.  I  shall  not  trust  myself  to  speak 
of  the  matter.    It  has  been  a  sufficiently  public  scandal." 
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1867-1868.    iBr.  53-64. 

Last  Two  Volumes  of  the  <<  Histoiy  of  the  United  Netherlands." 
— General  Cxitieisins  of  Datoh  Sohdlais  on  Motley's  Histori- 
eal  Works. 

In  Ids  letter  to  me  of  March  12,  1867,  just  cited, 
Mr.  Motley  writes:  — 

^^  My  two  coBelading  Yoliunes  of  the  United  Netherlands 
aie  passing  rapidly  through  the  press.  Indeed,  Volume 
m.  is  entirely  printed  and  a  third  of  Volume  IV. 

''If  I  live  ten  years  longer  I  shall  haye  probably  writ- 
ten the  natural  sequel  to  Ihe  first  two  works,  — viz.,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  After  that  I  shall  cease  to  scourge 
the  public. 

''I  don't  know  whether  my  last  two  yolumes  are  good 
or  bad;  I  only  knowthat  they  are  true — but  that  need  n't 
make  them  amusing. 

''Alas!  one  never  knows  when  one  becomes  a  bore." 

In  1868  the  two  oonolnding  yolumes  of  the  ^*  History 
of  the  Netherlands ''  were  published  at  the  same  time 
in  London  and  in  New  York.  The  eyents  described 
and  the  characters  delineated  in  these  two  volumes 
had,  perhaps,  less  peculiar  interest  for  English  and 
American  readers  than  some  of  those  which  had  lent 
attraction  to  the  preceding  ones.  There  was  no  scene 
like  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  no  story  like  that  of  the 
Spanish  ALrmada.  There  were  no  names  that  sounded 
to  our  ears  like  those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Lei- 
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oester  and  Amy  Bobsart.  Bat  the  main  oonne  of  his 
narratiYe  flowed  on  with  the  Bame  breadth  and  depth 
of  learning  and  the  same  brilliancy  of  expression. 
The  monumental  work  oontinued  as  nobly  as  it  had 
began.  The  facts  had  been  slowly,  quietly  gathered, 
one  by  one,  like  pebbles  from  the  empty  channel  of  a 
brook.  The  style  was  fluent,  impetuous,  abundant, 
impatient,  as  it  were,  at  times,  and  leaping  the  sober 
boundaries  prescribed  to  it,  like  the  torrent  which 
rushes  through  the  same  channel  when  the  rains  have 
filled  it.  Thus  there  was  matter  for  criticism  in  his 
use  of  language.  He  was  not  always  careful  in  the 
construction  of  his  sentences.  He  introduced  expres- 
sions now  and  tlien  into  his  vocabulary  which  reminded 
one  of  his  earlier  litenuy  efforts.  He  used  stronger 
language  at  times  than  was  necessary,  coloring  too 
highly,  shading  too  deeply  in  his  pictorial  delineations. 
To  come  to  the  matter  of  his  narrative,  it  must  be 
granted  that  not  every  reader  will  care  to  follow  him 
through  all  the  details  of  diplomatic  intrigues  which  he 
has  with  such  industry  and  sagacity  extricated  from 
the  old  manuscripts  in  which  they  had  long  lain  hidden. 
But  we  turn  a  few  pages  and  we  come  to  one  of  tliose 
descriptions  which  arrest  us  at  once  and  show  him  in 
his  power  and  brilliancy  as  a  literary  artist.  His 
oharaeters  move  before  us  witli  the  features  of  life;  we 
can  see  Elizabeth,  or  Philip,  or  Maurice,  not  as  a 
name  connected  with  events,  but  as  a  breathing  and 
acting  human  being,  to  be  loved  or  hated,  admired  or 
despised,  as  if  he  or  she  were  our  contemporary. 
That  all  his  judgments  would  not  be  accepted  as  final 
we  might  ea^y  anticipate;  he  could  not  help  writing 
more  or  less  as  a  partisan,  but  he  was  a  partisan  on 
the  side  of  freedom  in  politics  and  religion,  of  hnmaa 
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natnre  as  against  eveiy  f ona  of  tyranny,  secular  or 
priestly,  of  noble  manhood  wherever  he  saw  it  as 
against  meanness  and  violence  and  imposture,  whether 
dad  in  the  soldier's  mail  or  the  emperor's  purple. 
His  sternest  critics,  and  even  these  admiring  ones, 
were  yet  to  be  found  among  those  who  with  funda- 
mental beliefa  at  variance  with  his  own  followed  him 
in  his  long  researches  among  the  dusty  annals  of  the 
past. 

The  work  of  ihe  learned  M.  Gxoen  van  Prinsterer,^ 
devoted  expressly  to  the  revision  and  correction  of 
what  the  author  considers  the  erroneous  views  of  Mr. 
Motley  on  certain  important  points,  bears,  notwith- 
standing, such  sincere  and  hearty  tribute  to  his  in- 
dustry, his  acquisitions,  his  brilliant  qualities  as  a 
historian,  that  some  extracts  from  it  will  be  read,  I 
think,  with  interest. 

''My  first  interview,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  with 
Mr.  Lothrop  Motley,  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
my  memory. 

''It  was  the  8th  of  Aogust,  18li3.  A  note  is  handed 
me  from  oar  eminent  archivist  Bakhuyzen  van  den  Brink. 
It  informs  me  that  I  am  to  receive  a  visit  from  an  Ameri- 
can, who,  having  been  struck  by  the  analogies  between 
the  United  Provinces  and  the  United  States,  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  founder  of  our  independence,  has  interrupted 
his  diplomatie  career  to  write  the  life  of  William  the 
First ;  that  he  has  already  given  proof  of  ardor  and  perse- 
verance, having  worked  in  libraries  and  among  collections 
of  manuBoripts,  and  that  he  is  coming  to  pursue  his  stud- 
ies at  the  Hague. 

"While  I  am  surprised  and  delighted  with  this  intelli- 
gence, I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Motley  himself  is  waiting 
for  my  answer.  My  eagerness  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  audi  an  associate  in  my  sympathies  and  my  labors  may 

^  Maurice  et  Bameodit  JStude  HittoriquA,    Utieeht,  1875. 
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be  well  imagined.  Bat  how  shall  I  pietnie  my  Biiiprifle» 
in  presently  discorering  that  this  unknown  and  indeiatiga- 
Ue  fellow-worker  has  really  read,  I  say  read  and  reread, 
our  QpartoSy  onr  Folios,  the  enormous  yolnmes  of  Bor,  of 
▼an  Meteren,  besides  a  moltitode  of  books,  of  pamphlets, 
and  even  of  unedited  documents.  Already  he  is  familiar 
with  the  events,  the  changes  of  condition,  the  chancteris- 
tic  details  of  the  life  of  his  and  my  hero.  Not  only  is  he 
acquainted  with  my  Arehives,  but  it  seems  as  if  there 
was  nothing  in  this  yoluminous  collection  of  which  he  was 
ignorant.  •  •   . 

<<In  sending  me  the  last  yolume  of  his  'History  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands, '  Mr.  Mot- 
ley wrote  to  me :  'Without  the  help  of  the  Archives  I  could 
never  have  undertaken  the  difficult  task  I  had  set  myself, 
and  you  will  have  seen  at  least  from  my  numerous  dta^ 
tions  that  I  have  made  a  sincere  and  conscientious  study 
of  them.'  Certainly  in  reading  such  a  testimonial  I  con- 
gratulated myself  on  the  excellent  fruit  of  my  labors,  but 
the  gratitude  expressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Motley  was  sincerely 
reciprocated.  The  Archives  are  a  scientific  collection, 
and  my  '  Manual  of  National  History, '  written  in  Dutch, 
hardly  gets  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  country.  And 
here  is  a  stranger,  become  our  compatriot  in  virtue  of  the 
warmth  of  his  sympathies,  who  has  accomplished  what  was 
not  in  my  power.  By  the  detail  and  the  charm  of  his 
narrative,  by  the  matter  and  form  of  a  work  which  the  uni- 
versality of  the  English  language  and  numerous  transla- 
tions were  to  render  cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Motley,  like  that 
other  illustrious  historian,  F^rescott,  lost  to  science  by  too 
early  death,  has  popularized  in  both  hemispheres  the  sub- 
lime devotion  of  the  Frince  of  Orange,  the  exceptional 
and  providential  destinies  of  my  country,  and  the  bene- 
dictions of  the  Eternal  for  all  those  who  trust  in  Him  and 
tremble  only  at  his  Word.^ 

The  old  Dutch  scholar  dijffers  in  many  important 
pointa  from  Mr.  Motley,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  creed  and  his  life-long  porsoits.     This  I  shall 
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refer  to  in  oonneetioB  with  Motley's  last  work,  *^  Jolm 
of  BameTeld."  An  historian  among  archiyists  and 
annalists  reminds  one  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  the 
midst  of  his  ant-hills*  Undoubtedly  he  disturbs  the 
ants  in  their  praiseworthy  industry,  much  as  his  at- 
tentions may  flatter  them.  Unquestionably  the  ants 
(if  their  means  of  expressing  themselves  were  equal  to 
their  apparent  intellectual  ability)  could  teach  him 
many  things  that  he  has  overlooked  and  correct  him 
in  many  mistakes.  But  the  ants  will  labor  inglori- 
ously  without  an  observer  to  chronicle  their  doings, 
and  the  archivists  and  annalists  will  pile  up  facts  for- 
ever like  so  many  articulates  or  moUusks  or  radiates, 
until  the  vertelnrate  historian  comes  witli  his  gener- 
alizing ideas,  his  beliefis,  his  prejudices,  his  idiosyn- 
crasies of  all  kinds,  and  brings  llie  facts  into  a  more 
or  less  imperfect,  but  still  organic  series  of  relations. 
The  histoiy  which  is  not  open  to  adverse  criticism  is 
worth  little,  except  as  material,  for  it  is  written  with- 
out taking  cognizance  of  those  higher  facts  about  which 
men  must  difEer;  of  which  Guizot  writes  as  follows, 
as  quoted  in  the  work  of  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer 
himself. 

^It  is  with  faaU  that  our  minds  are  exercised,  it  has 
nothing  bat  facts  as  its  materials,  and  when  it  discovers 
general  laws  these  laws  are  themselves  facts  which  it  de- 
termines. .  .  .  In  the  study  of  ,^iofo  the  intelligence  may 
allow  itself  to  be  crashed;  it  may  lower,  narrow,  mate- 
rialise itself ;  it  may  come  to  believe  that  there  are  no  facts 
except  those  which  strike  as  at  the  first  glance,  which 
come  close  to  as,  which  fall,  as  we  say,  ander  oar  senses; 
a  great  and  gross  error;  there  are  remote  fa4stBj  immense, 
obecore,  sablime,  very  difficult  to  reach,  to  observe,  to 
describe,  and  which  are  not  any  \eB%faet»  iar  these  rea- 
sons, aikd  which  man  is  not  less  obliged  to  study  and  to 
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know;  and  if  he  fails  to  reeogniie  them  or  foigets  them, 
his  thought  will  he  prodigiouBly  ahaahed,  and  all  his  ideas 
eany  the  stamp  of  this  deterioration." 

In  that  higher  region  of  facts  which  belongs  to  the 
historian,  whose  task  it  is  to  interpret  as  well  as  to 
transcribe,  Mr.  Motley  showed,  of  course,  the  polit- 
ical and  religious  school  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  ^^personal  equa- 
tion'' of  prejudice,  and  Mr.  Motley,  whose  ardent 
temperament  gave  life  to  his  writings,  betrayed  his 
sympathies  in  the  disputes  of  which  he  told  the  story, 
in  a  way  to  insure  sharp  criticism  from  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  thinking.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  work 
of  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  he  is  considered  as  having  been  betrayed  into 
error,  while  his  critic  recognizes  *^his  manifest  desire 
to  be  scrupulously  impartial  and  truth-telling.''  And 
M.  Emin,  another  of  his  Dutch  critics,  says,  ^His 
sincerity,  his  perspicacity,  the  accuracy  of  his  labori- 
ous researches,  are  incontestable." 

Some  of  the  criticisms  of  Dutch  scholars  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  pages  which  deal  with  his  last  work, 
''The  Life  of  John  of  Bameveld." 
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Yiflit  to  Amerioa.  — Beddenoe  at  No.  2  Ftek  Street,  Boetan.— 
Addzees  on  tbe  ooming  Presidential  Eleetkm. — Addxeee  on 
Histozio  Frogzeae  and  Amerioan  Democraey.  —  Appointed 
Minister  to  England. 

In  June,  1868,  Mr.  Motley  letamed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Boston,  and  establiahed  himself  in  the  house 
No.  2  Park  Street.  Daring  his  residenoe  here  he  en- 
tered a  good  deal  into  society,  and  entertained  many 
visitors  in  a  most  hospitable  and  agreeable  way. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1868,  he  deliveied  an 
address  before  the  Parker  Fratemily,  in  the  Music 
Hall,  by  special  invitation.  Its  title  was  ^Four  Ques- 
tions for  the  People,  at  the  Presidential  Election." 
This  was  of  course  what  is  commonly  called  an  elec- 
tioneering speech,  but  a  speech  full  of  noble  senti- 
ments and  eloquent  expression.  Here  are  two  of  its 
paragraphs:  — 

^Certainly  there  have  been  bitterly  contested  elections 
in  this  country  before.  Party  spirit  is  always  rife,  and 
in  suoh  vivid,  ezeitable,  disputatious  communities  as  ours 
are,  and  I  trust  always  will  be,  it  is  the  very  soul  of  free- 
dom. To  those  who  reflect  upon  the  means  and  end  of 
popular  government,  nothing  seems  more  stupid  than  in 
grand  generalities  to  deprecate  party  spirit.  Why,  gov- 
ernment by  parties  and  through  party  machinery  is  the 
only  possible  method  by  which  a  free  government  can  ac- 
compUsh  the  purpose  of  its  existence.     The  old  repubUes 
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of  the  pMt  mmj  be  said  to  hsve  fallen,  not  beeanee  of 
party  spirit,  bat  beeanae  there  was  no  adequate  machineiy 
by  which  party  spirit  could  derelop  itself  with  facility  and 
legolarity.  •  •  • 

^And  if  our  Bepublie  be  troe  to  heraelf,  the  fatore 
of  the  human  race  is  assured  by  our  example.  No  sweep 
of  oyerwhelming  armies,  no  ponderous  treatises  on  the 
ri^ts  of  man,  no  hymns  to  liberty,  though  set  to  martial 
music  and  resounding  with  the  full  diapason  of  a  mil- 
lion human  throats,  can  exert  so  persuasive  an  influence 
aa  does  the  spectacle  of  a  great  republic,  occupying  a  quar- 
ter of  the  civilized  globe,  and  goyemed  quietly  and  si^y 
by  the  people  itself." 

A  large  portion  of  this  addrees  is  doToted  to  tiie 
proposition  that  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  pay  our 
debts  rather  than  to  repudiate  them,  and  diat  the 
nation  is  as  much  bound  to  be  honest  as  is  the  indi- 
Tidual.  ^^It  is  an  awful  thing,"  he  says,  ^that  this 
should  be  a  question  at  all,''  but  it  was  one  of  the 
points  on  which  the  deotion  turned,  for  all  that. 

In  his  advooacy  of  the  candidate  with  whom,  and 
the  government  of  which  he  became  the  head,  his  re- 
lations became  afterwards  so  full  of  personal  antago* 
nism,  he  spoke  as  a  man  of  his  ardent  nature  might 
be  expected  to  speak  on  such  an  occasion.  No  one 
doubts  that  his  admiration  of  General  Grant's  career 
was  perfectly  sincere,  and  no  one  at  the  present  day 
can  deny  thivb  the  great  captain  stood  before  the  his- 
torian with  such  a  record  as  one  familiar  with  the 
deeds  of  heroes  and  patriots  might  well  consider  as 
entitling  him  to  the  honors  too  often  grudged  to  the 
living  to  be  vrasted  on  the  dead.  The  speaker  only 
gave  voice  to  the  widely  prevailing  feelings  which  had 
led  to  his  receivingthe  invitation  to  speak.  The  time 
was  one  which  called  for  outspoken  utterance,  and 
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Aere  was  not  a  listener  whose  heart  did  not  warm  as 
he  heard  the  glowing  words  in  which  the  speaker  re- 
corded the  noble  achieyements  of  the  soldier  who  must 
in  so  many  ways  have  reminded  him  of  his  favorite 
character,  William  the  Silent. 

On  the  16th  of  December  of  this  same  year,  1868, 
Mr.  Motley  deliTared  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixt^-fonrth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation.  The  president  of  the 
society,  lib.  Hamilton  Fish,  introduced  the  speaker 
as  one  ^^whose  name  belongs  to  no  single  country,  and 
to  no  single  age.  As  a  statesman  and  diplomatist 
and  patriot,  he  belongs  to  America;  as  a  sdiolar,  to 
the  world  of  letters;  as  a  historian,  all  ages  will  claim 
him  in  the  future." 

His  subject  waA  *^  Historic  Progress  and  American 
I>6mocra(7."  The  discourse  is,  to  use  his  own  words, 
^a  rapid  sweep  through  the  eons  and  the  centuries," 
illustrating  the  great  truth  of  the  development  of  the 
race  from  its  origin  to  the  time  in  which  we  are  living. 
It  is  a  long  distance  from  the  planetary  fact  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  equator,  which  gave  the  earth  its  al- 
ternation of  seasons,  and  rendered  the  history,  if  not 
the  existence  of  man  and  of  civilization  a  possibility, 
to  the  surrender  of  Qeneral  Lee  under  the  apple-tree 
at  Appomattox  Court-House.  No  one  but  a  scholar 
familiar  with  the  course  of  history  could  have  mar- 
shalled such  a  procession  of  events  into  a  connected 
and  intelligible  sequence.  It  is  indeed  a  flight  rather 
than  a  march;  the  reader  is  borne  along  as  on  the 
wings  of  a  soaring  poem,  and  sees  the  rising  and  de- 
caying empires  of  history  beneath  him  as  a  bird  of 
passage  marks  the  succession  of  cities  and  wilds  and 
deserts  as  he  keeps  pace  with  the  sun  in  his  journey* 
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Its  doqnenoe,  its  patriotism,  its  crowded  illustratioiis, 
drawn  from  vast  resonroes  of  knowledge,  its  epigram* 
matio  axioms,  its  oocasional  pleasantries,  are  all  ehar* 
acteristic  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Chilian  C.  Verplanok,  the  Tenerable  senior 
member  of  the  society,  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Motley  with  words  of  warm  commendation. 

Mr.  William  Cnllen  Bryant  rose  and  said:  — 

^'I  take  great  pleasore  in  seconding  the  resolution  which 
has  just  be^  read.  Hie  eminent  historian  of  the  Datch 
BepaUic,  who  has  made  the  story  of  its  earlier  days  as 
interesting  as  that  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  who  has  in- 
fosed  into  the  narratiye  the  generous  glow  of  his  own  gen- 
ius, has  the  hi^^iest  of  titles  to  be  heard  with  respectful 
attention  by  the  citizens  of  a  commnnity  which,  in  its  ori- 
gin, was  an  ofbhoot  of  that  renowned  republic.  And 
cheerfully  has  that  title  been  recognized,  as  the  vast  au- 
dience assembled  here  to-night,  in  spite  of  the  storm,  folly 
testifies;  and  well  has  our  illustrious  friend  spoken  of 
the  growth  of  civilization  and  of  the  improvement  in 
the  oondition  of  mankind,  both  in  the  Old  World — the 
institutions  of  which  he  has  so  lately  observed — and 
in  the  country  which  is  proud  to  daim  him  as  one  of  her 
children." 

Soon  after  theeleotion  of  General  Grant,  Mr.  Mot- 
ley received  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  England. 
That  the  position  was  one  which  wss  in  manyrespects 
most  agreeable  to  him  cannot  be  donbted.  Yet  it  was 
not  with  nnmingled  feelings  of  satisfaction,  not  with- 
out misgivings  which  warned  him  but  too  truly  of  the 
dangers  abont  to  encompass  him,  that  he  accepted  the 
place.     He  writes  to  me  on  April  16,  1869:  — 

^'I  feel  anything  but  exultation  at  present,  —  rather 
the  opposite  sensation.  I  feel  that  I  am  placed  higher 
than  I  deserve,  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  taking 
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greater  responsibilities  than  ever  were  assumed  bj  me 
before.  You  will  be  indulgent  to  mj  mistakes  and 
shortcomings,  —  and  who  can  expect  to  avoid  them  ?  But 
the  world  will  be  cmel,  and  the  times  are  threatening. 
I  shall  do  mj  best,  — but  the  best  may  be  poor  enough,  — 
and  keep  'a  heart  for  any  fate.'  ^ 
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1809-1870.    .ah*.  56-66. 

BeoiU  hom  tha  En^iah  MuMion.— Its  Alleged  and  ite  Flob- 
abler 


The  misgiyingB  thns  ezpreesed  tome  in  oonfidenoe, 
natural  enough  in  one  who  had  already  known  what 
it  is  to  fall  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongaes,  were  but  too 
well  justified  by  after  eventa.  I  oould  have  wished 
to  leave  untold  the  story  of  the  English  mission,  an 
episode  in  Motley's  life  full  of  heart-burnings,  and 
long  to  be  regretted  asapassage  of  Amerioan  history. 
But  his  living  appeal  to  my  indulgence  oomes  to  me 
from  his  grave  as  a  oall  for  his  defence,  however  little 
needed,  at  least  as  a  part  of  my  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. It  is  little  needed,  because  the  case  is  dear 
enough  to  all  intelligent  readers  of  our  diplomatic  his- 
tory, and  because  his  cause  has  been  amply  sustained 
by  others  in  many  ways  better  qualified  titan  myself 
to  do  it  justice.  The  task  is  painful,  for  if  a  wrong 
was  done  him  it  must  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  those 
whom  the  nation  has  delighted  to  honor,  and  whose 
services  no  error  of  judgment  or  feeling  or  conduct 
can  ever  induce  us  to  forget.  If  he  confessed  him- 
self liable,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  mistakes  and  short- 
comings, we  must  remember  that  the  great  officers  of 
the  government  who  decreed  his  downfall  weie  not 
less  the  subjeote  of  human  infirmity. 

The  outline  to  be  filled  up  is  this :  A  new  admin- 
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istration  had  jncrt  been  eleoted.  The  **  Alabama 
Treaty,"  negotiated  bj  Motley's  piedeoessor,  Mr. 
Beverdy  Johnson,  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
The  minister  was  recalled,  and  Motley,  nominated 
without  opposition  and  nnanimously  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  was  sent  to  England  in  his  place.  He  was 
welcomed  most  cordially  on  his  arriyal  at  Liverpool, 
and  replied  in  a  similar  strain  of  good  feeling,  ez-> 
pressing  the  same  kindly  sentiments  which  may  be 
found  in  his  instructions.  Soon  after  arriving  in 
Lfondon  he  had  a  conversation  with  Liord  Clarendon, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  of  which  he  sent  a  full 
report  to  his  own  government.  While  the  reported 
conversation  was  generally  approved  of  in  the  govem- 
ment's  dispatch  acknowledging  it,  it  was  hinted  that 
some  of  its  expressions  were  stronger  than  were  re* 
quired  by  the  instructions,  and  that  one  of  its  points 
W9A  not  conveyed  in  precise  conformily  with  the  Pres- 
ident's view.  The  criticism  was  very  gently  worded, 
and  the  dispatch  closed  with  a  somewhat  goarded 
paragraph  repeating  the  government's  approbation. 

This  was  the  first  ofEence  alleged  against  Mr.  Mot- 
ley. The  second  ground  of  complaint  waA  that  he  had 
shown  written  minutes  of  this  conversation  to  Lord 
Clarendon  to  obtain  his  confirmation  of  its  exactness, 
and  that  he  had — as  he  said,  inadvertently,  — omit- 
ted to  make  mention  to  the  government  of  this  cir- 
cnmstance  until  some  weeks  after  the  time  of  the 
interview. 

He  was  requested  to  explain  to  Lord  Clarendon 
that  a  portion  of  his  presentation  and  treatment  of  the 
subject  discussed  at  the  interview  immediately  after 
his  arrival  was  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  he  did  so  in  a  written  communication,  in  which 
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he  used  the  Tory  words  employed  by  Mr.  Fiah  in  his 
criticism  of  the  oonyersation  with  Lord  Clarendon, 

An  alleged  mistake;  a  temperate  criticism,  oonpled 
with  a  general  approval;  a  rectification  of  the  mistake 
criticised.  All  this  within  the  first  two  months  of 
Mr.  Motley's  official  residence  in  London. 

No  further  fault  was  found  with  him,  so  tea  as 
appears,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  which  he 
must  have  devoted  himself  fidthfully,  for  he  writes  to 
me,  under  the  date  of  December  27,  1870:  "I  have 
worked  harder  in  the  discharge  of  this  mission  than  I 
overdid  inmylife.''  Thisfrom  a  man  whose  woridng 
powers  astonished  the  old  Dutch  archivist,  Groen  van 
Frinsterer,  means  a  good  deal. 

More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  interview 
with  Lord  Clarendon,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
criticism.  Li  the  mean  time  a  paper  of  instructions 
was  sent  to  Motley,  dated  September  25,  1869,  in 
which  the  points  in  the  report  of  his  interview  which 
had  been  found  fault  witii  are  so  nearly  covered  by 
similar  expressions,  that  there  seemed  no  real  ground 
left  for  difference  between  the  government  and  the 
minister.  Whatever  over-statement  there  had  been, 
these  new  instructions  would  imply  that  the  govern- 
ment was  now  ready  to  go  quite  as  &r  as  the  minister 
had  gone,  and  in  some  points  to  put  the  case  still  more 
strongly.  Everything  was  going  on  quietly'.  Lnpor^ 
tant  business  had  been  transacted,  with  no  sign  of 
distrust  or  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  government 
as  regarded  Motley.  Whatever  mistake  he  was 
thought  to  have  conmiitted  was  condoned  by  amicable 
treatment,  neutralized  by  the  virtual  indorsement  of 
the  government  in  the  instructions  of  the  25th  of 
September,  and  obsolete  as  a  ground  of  quarrel  by 
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lapse  of  time.  The  question  aboatwhioh  tihe  mis- 
nnderstandiiig,  if  such  it  deserves  to  be  oalled,  had 
taken  place,  was  no  longer  a  possible  source  of  dis- 
agreement, as  it  had  long  hem  settled  that  the  Ala- 
iNima  ease  should  only  be  opened  again  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  British  goyemment,  and  that  it  should  be 
transf erred  to  Washington  whenever  that  suggestion 
should  again  bring  it  up  for  consideration. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  American  Le- 
gation in  London.  No  foreign  minister  felt  more  se- 
cure in  his  place  than  Mr.  Motley.  ^'I  thought  my- 
self," he  says  in  the  letter  of  December  27^  ^^entirely 
in  the  confidence  of  my  own  government,  and  I  know 
that  I  had  the  thorough  confidence  and  the  friendship 
of  the  leading  personages  in  England."  All  at  once, 
on  the  first  of  July,  1870,  a  letter  was  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  requesting  him  to  resign.  This 
gentie  form  of  violence  is  well  understood  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service.  Horace  Walpole  says,  speaking  of 
Lady  Archibald  Hamilton:  ^^They  have  civilly  asked 
her  and  grossly  forced  her  to  ask  civilly  to  go  away, 
which  she  has  done,  with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred 
a  year."  Such  a  request  is  like  the  embrace  of  the 
^virgin  "  in  old  torture-chambers.  She  is  robed  in 
soft  raiment,  but  beneath  it  are  the  knife-blades  which 
are  ready  to  lacerate  and  kill  the  victim,  if  he  awaits 
the  pressure  of  the  machinery  already  in  motion. 

Mr.  Motley  knew  well  what  was  the  logical  order  in 
an  official  execution,  and  saw  fit  to  let  the  govern- 
ment work  its  will  upon  him  as  its  servant.  In  No- 
vember he  was  recalled. 

The  recall  of  a  minister  under  such  circumstances 
is  an  unusual  if  not  an  unprecedented  occurrence. 
The  government  which  appoints  a  citizen  to  represent 
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the  oonntiy  at  a  foreign  oonrt  aasimies  a  very  serknis 
obligation  to  him.  The  next  administration  may  tarn 
him  oat  and  nothing  will  be  thoag^t  of  it.  He  may 
be  obliged  to  ask  for  his  passports  and  lea^e  all  at 
onoe  if  war  is  threatened  between  his  own  ooontty  and 
that  which  he  represents.  He  may,  of  oonrse,  be  re- 
called for  gross  misoondaot.  Bat  his  dismiBaal  is  a 
yery  serions  matter  to  him  personally,  and  not  to  be 
thooght  of  on  the  ground  of  passion  or  oaprioe.  Mar- 
riage is  a  simple  business,  bat  divoroe  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing.  The  world  wants  to  know  the  reason  of  it; 
the  law  demands  its  justification.  It  was  a  great  blow 
to  Mr.  Motley,  a  cause  of  indignation  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  him,  a  surprise  and  a  mystery  to 
the  world  in  general. 

When  he,  his  friends,  and  the  public,  all  startled 
by  this  unexpected  treatment,  looked  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  it,  one  waA  found  which  seemed  to  many 
quite  sufficient.  Mr.  Sumner  had  been  prominent 
among  those  who  had  favored  his  appointment.  A 
very  serious  breach  had  taken  place  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  important  San  Domingo 
question.  It  was  a  quarrel,  in  short,  neither  more 
nor  less,  at  least  so&r  as  the  President  was  concerned. 
The  proposed  San  Domingo  treaty  had  just  been 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
and  immediately  thereupon,  — the  very  next  day,  — 
the  letter  requesting  Mr.  Motley's  resignation  was 
issued  by  the  executive.  This  &ct  waA  interpreted 
as  implying  something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence. 
It  was  thought  that  Sumner's  friend,  who  had  been 
supported  by  him  as  a  candidate  for  high  office,  who 
shared  many  of  his  political  ideas  and  feelings,  who 
was  his  intimate  associate,  his  fellow-townsman,  his 
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oompttiiion  in  soholarahip  and  cultivation,  his  sympa- 
thetic  oo^laboier  in  many  ways,  liad  been  aooounted 
and  dealt  with  as  the  ally  of  an  enemy,  and  that  the 
shaft  which  struck  to  the  heart  of  the  sensitive  envoy 
had  glanced  from  the  ces  triplex  of  the  obdurate  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  Motley  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
immediately  after  his  recall,  in  which  he  reviewed  his 
relations  with  the  government  from  the  time  of  his 
taking  office,  and  showed  that  no  sufficient  reason 
could  be  assigned  for  the  treatment  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  He  referred  finally  to  the  public 
rumor  wldch  assigned  the  President's  hostilily  to  his 
friend  Sumner,  growing  out  ci  the  San  Domingo 
treaty  question,  as  the  cause  of  his  own  removal,  and 
to  the  coincidence  between  the  dates  of  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  and  his  dismiflHal,  with  an  evident  belief 
that  these  two  occurrences  were  connected  by  some- 
thing more  than  accident. 

To  this,  a  reply  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  signed  by  Mr.  Fish,  but  so  objection- 
able in  its  tone  and  expressions  that  it  has  been  gen- 
erally doubted  whether  the  paper  could  claim  anything 
more  of  the  secretary's  hand  than  his  signature.  It 
travelled  back  to  the  old  record  of  the  conversation 
with  Lord  Clarendon,  more  than  ayear  and  a  half  be- 
fore, took  up  the  old  exceptions,  warmed  them  over 
into  grievances,  and  joined  with  them  whatever  the 
capUUores  verborumy  not  extinct  since  Daniel  Web- 
ster's time,  could  add  to  their  number.  This  was  the 
letter  which  was  rendered  so  peculiarly  offensive  by 
a  most  undignified  comparison  which  startled  every 
well-bred  reader.  No  answer  was  possible  to  such  a 
letter,  and  the  matter  rested  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
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Modfij  OMued  it  to  be  bTonght  up  onoe  more  far  judg- 
ment. 

The  Honorable  John  Jay,  in  his  tribute  to  the 
memory  o£  Mr.  Modey,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Hifltorioal  Society,  idndicated  his  ohanefcear 
against  the  attacks  of  the  hite  execatiye  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lea^e  an  unfavorable  impression  as  to  the  course 
of  the  goYemment.  Objection  was  made  on  this 
account  to  placing  the  tribute  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  society.  This  led  to  a  puUication  by  Mr.  Jay, 
entitled  ''Motley's  Appeal  to  History,"  in  which  the 
propriety  of  the  society's  action  is  questioned,  and 
the  wrong  done  to  him  insisted  upon  and  further  illus- 
trated. 

The  defence  could  not  haye  fallen  into  better  hands. 
Bearing  a  name  which  is,  in  itaelf  ,  a  tiUe  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people,  a  diplomatist  familiar 
with  the  rights,  the  customs,  the  traditions,  the  cour- 
tesies, which  belong  to  the  diplomatic  service,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Motley  at  Vienna,  and  therefore  famil- 
iar with  his  official  record,  not  self-made,  which  too 
commonly  means  half -made,  but  with  careful  training 
added  to  the  instincts  to  which  he  had  a  right  by 
inheritance,  he  could  not  allow  the  memory  of  such  a 
scholar,  of  such  a  high-minded  lover  of  Us  countiy, 
of  so  true  agentleman  as  Mr.  Motley,  to  remain  with- 
out challenge  under  the  stigma  of  official  condemna- 
tion. I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Jay's  memorial  tribute  as 
printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  to  his  ''Ap- 
peal" published  in  "The  International  Beview,"  for 
his  convincing  presraitation  of  the  case,  and  content 
myself  with  a  condensed  statement  of  the  general 
and  special  causes  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Motley, 
and  the  eiplanations  which  suggest  tiiemselves,  as 
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abnndantly  competent  to  show  the  msnfficienoy  of  the 
reasons  alleged  by  the  govemmant  as  an  excuse  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated. 

The  grounds  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Motley  are 
to  be  looked  for:  — 

1.  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Moran,  of  De- 
cember 80,  1870. 

2.  In  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis's  letter  to  the  New  York 
''Herald"  of  January  4,  1878,  entitled,  ''Mr.  Sum- 
ner,  the  Alabama  Clidms  and  their  Settlement." 

8.  The  reported  oonyersations  of  General  Grant. 

4.  The  reported  oonversations  of  Mr.  Fish. 

In  considering  Mr.  Fish's  letter,  we  must  first  no- 
tice its  animus.  The  manner  in  which  Dickens's  two 
old  women  are  brought  in  is  not  only  indecorous,  but 
it  shows  a  state  of  feeling  from  which  nothing  but 
harsh  interpretation  of  every  questionable  expression 
of  Mr.  Motley's  was  to  be  expected. 

There  is  not  the  least  need  of  nrntinfaiinitig  the  per- 
fect fitness  and  rhetorical  felicity  of  every  phrase  and 
every  word  used  by  him  in  his  interview  with  Lord 
Clarendon.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  minister, 
when  about  to  hold  a  conversation  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited,  will 
commit  his  instructions  to  memory  and  recite  them, 
like  a  school-boy  "speaking  his  piece."  He  will  give 
them  more  or  less  in  his  own  language,  amplifying,  it 
may  be,  explaining,  illustrating,  at  any  rate  para* 
phrasing  in  some  degree,  but  endeavoring  to  convey 
an  idea  of  their  essential  meaning.  In  &ct,  as  any 
one  can  see,  a  conmerBOticm  between  two  persons  must 
necessarily  imply  a  certain  amount  of  extemporization 
on  the  part  of  both.  I  do  not  believe  any  long  and 
important  conference  was  ever  had  between  two  able 
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men  without  eaoh  of  them  feeling  tliat  he  had  not 
spoken  exactly  in  all  reepeots  as  he  would  if  he  oonld 
say  all  over  again. 

DoubtleBs,  therefore,  Mr.  Motley's  report  of  his 
oonversation  shows  that  some  of  his  expressions  might 
have  been  improved,  and  others  mi^  as  well  have 
been  omitted.  A  man  does  not  change  his  tempera- 
ment on  taking  office.  General  Jackson  still  swore 
^by  the  Eternal,''  and  his  illnstrions  military  succes- 
sor of  a  more  recent  period  seems,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, to  have  been  liable  to  sudden  impulses  of  excite- 
ment. It  might  be  said  of  Motley,  as  it  was  said  of 
Shakespeare  by  Ben  Jonson,  ^aliqoando  sofflaminan- 
dns  erat."  Yet  not  too  much  must  be  made  of  this 
concession.  Only  a  determination  to  make  oat  a  case 
could,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  framed  such  an  indict- 
ment as  that  which  the  secretary  constructed  by  string- 
ing together  a  slender  list  of  pretended  pecoadillos. 
One  instance  will  show  the  extreme  slightness  which 
characterises  many  of  the  grounds  of  inculpation:  — 

The  instructions  say,  ^^The  goyemment,  in  reject- 
ing the  recent  convention,  abandons  neither  its  own 
claims  nor  those  of  its  citizens,"  etc. 

Mr.  Motley  said,  in  the  course  of  his  conversation, 
**At  present,  the  United  States  goyemment,  while 
withdrawing  neither  its  national  claims  nor  the  claims 
of  its  individual  citizens  against  the  British  goyem- 
ment," etc. 

Mr.  Fish  says,  ^The  determination  of  this  govern- 
ment not  to  abandon  its  claims  nor  those  of  its  citi- 
zens was  stated  parenthetioally,  and  in  such  a  subor- 
dinate way  as  not  necessarily  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Lford  Clarendon." 

What  reported  conyersation  can  stand  a  captious 
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eritioiam  like  this?  Aze  there  not  two  yeraions  of  the 
ten  ooBunandmentB  which  were  given  out  in  the  thun- 
der and  smoke  of  Sinai,  and  wonld  the  secretary  hold 
that  this  wonld  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  to  recall 
Moses  from  his  ^^Divine  Legation ''at  the  court  of  the 
Almighty? 

There  are  certain  expressions  which,  as  Mr.  Fish 
shows  them  apcatfrom  their  cofmeetion,  do  very  cer- 
tainly seem  in  bad  taste,  if  not  actoally  indiscreet  and 
unjustifiable.     Let  me  give  an  example :  — 

^^  Instead  of  expressing  the  hope  entertained  by  this 
goyermnent  that  there  would  be  an  early,  satisfactory, 
and  friendly  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue,  he  toI- 
unteered  the  mmecessary,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  thrust  in,  the  highly  objectionable  statement  that 
'the  United  States  goyemment  had  no  insidious  pur- 
poses, '  "  etc. 

This  sounds  yery  badly  as  Mr.  Fish  puts  it;  let  us 
see  how  it  stands  in  its  proper  connection:  — 

''He  [Lord  Clarendon]  added  with  some  feeling,  that 
in  his  opinion  it  would  be  highly  objectionable  that  the 
question  should  be  hung  up  on  a  peg,  to  be  taken  down 
at  some  conyenient  moment  for  us,  when  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  British  government  to  enter  upon  its  solu- 
tion, and  when  they  might  go  into  the  debate  at  a  disad- 
yantage.  These  were,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  his 
words,  and  I  replied  very  earnestly  that  I  had  already 
answered  that  question  when  I  said  that  my  instructions 
were  to  propose  as  brief  a  delay  as  would  probably  be 
requisite  for  the  cooling  of  passions  and  for  producing  the 
calm  necessary  for  discussing  the  defects  of  the  old  treaty 
and  a  basis  for  a  new  one.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment had  no  insidious  purposes,"  etc. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  Lord  Clarendon  suggested  the 
idea  which  Mr.  Motley  repelled  as  implying  an  insid- 
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ions  mode  of  aotion?  Is  it  not  just  aa  dear  that  Mr. 
Fish's  way  of  reprodneing  the  ezpreasion  withoat  the 
infliniiation  which  called  it  f  ortii  is  a  practical  mia- 
statement  which  does  Mr.  Motley  great  wrong? 

One  more  example  of  the  method  of  wringing  a  diy 
cloth  for  drops  of  evidence  ought  to  be  enough  to  show 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Fish,  in  his  instructions:  — 

^It  mighty  indeed,  well  have  oecuiTed  in  the  eyent  of 
the  selection  by  lot  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  differ- 
ent cases,  inTolying  however  precisely  the  same  principles, 
that  different  awuds,  resting  upon  antagonistic  princi- 
ples, mi|^t  have  been  made.'' 

Mr.  Motley,  in  the  conversation  with  Lord  Claren- 
don:— 

''I  called  his  lordship's  attention  to^yonrvery  jadieioos 
suggestion  that  the  throwing  of  the  dice  for  umpires  mi^^t 
bring  about  opposite  decisions  in  cases  arising  out  of  iden- 
tical principles.  He  agreed  entirely  that  no  principle 
was  established  by  the  treaty,  bat  that  the  throwing  of 
dice  or  drawing  of  lots  was  not  a  new  invention  on  that 
oceasiop,  bat  a  not  uncommon  method  in  arbitratioDS.  I 
only  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  an  aleatory  procesB 
seemed  an  unworthy  method  in  arbitrations,"  etc. 

Mr.  Fish,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Moran:  — 

''That  he  had  in  his  mind  at  that  interview  something 
else  than  his  letter  of  instructions  from  this  department 
would  appear  to  be  evident,  when  he  says  that  '  he  called 
his  lordship's  attention  to  your  [my]  veiy  judicious  sug- 
gestion that  the  throwing  of  dice  for  umpire  might  bring 
about  opposite  decisions.'  The  instructions  which  Mr. 
Motley  received  from  me  contained  no  suggestion  about 
'  throwing  of  dice.'  That  idea  is  embraced  in  the  sug- 
gestive words  'aleatoxyprocess '  (adopted  by  Mr.  Motl^), 
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bat  preriondy  applied  in  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  ratifying  the  treaty." 

Charles  Stunner's  Speech  on  the  Johnson-Claren- 
don  Treaty,  April  18,  1869 :  — 

^'In  the  event  of  failure  to  agree,  the  arbitrator  is  de- 
termined ^by  lot  *  oat  of  two  persons  named  by  each  side. 
Even  if  this  aleatory  proceeding  were  a  proper  device  in 
the  umpirage  of  private  claims,  it  is  strongly  incon- 
sistent with  the  solemnity  which  belongs  to  the  present 
qnestion." 

It  is  ** suggestive*'  that  the  critical  secretary,  so 
keen  in  detecting  conversational  inaccuracies,  having 
but  two  words  to  quote  from  a  printed  document,  got 
one  of  them  wrong.  But  this  trivial  comment  must 
not  lead  the  careful  reader  to  n^lect  to  note  how 
much  is  made  of  what  is  really  nothing  at  all.  The 
word  aleatory  J  wheAer  used  in  its  original  and  lim- 
ited sense,  or  in  its  derived  extension  as  a  technical 
term  of  the  civil  law,  was  appropriate  and  conve- 
nient; one  especially  likely  to  be  remembered  by  any 
person  who  had  read  Mr.  Sumner's  speech, — and 
everybody  had  read  it;  the  secretary  himself  doubt- 
less got  the  suggestion  of  determining  the  question 
**by  lot"  from  it.  What  more  natural  than  that  it 
should  be  used  again  when  the  subject  of  ap]>ealing 
to  chance  came  up  in  conversation?  It  ^*was  an  ex- 
cellent good  word  before  it  was  ill-sorted,"  and  we 
were  fortunate  in  having  a  minister  who  was  scholar 
enough  to  know  what  it  meant.  The  language  used 
by  Mr.  Motley  conveyed  the  idea  of  his  instructions 
plainly  enough,  and  threw  in  a  compliment  to  their 
author  which  should  have  saved  this  passage  at  least 
from  the  wringing  process.  The  example  just  given 
is,  like  the  concession  of  belligerenqr  to  the  insur- 
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gents  bjGieat  Britain,  ohieflj  impartant  as  ^showing 


It  is  haidl J  neoessaxy  to  bring  forward  otber  in- 
stances of  Yirtnal  misrepresentation.  If  Mr.  Modej 
could  have  talked  his  oonversation  oyer  again,  he 
woold  very  probaUy  have  changed  some  expressions. 
But  he  felt  bound  to  repeat  the  interview  exadfy  as 
it  occurred,  with  all  the  errors  to  which  its  eztempo- 
raneoos  character  exposed  it.  When  a  case  was  to  be 
made  out  against  him,  the  secretaiy  wrote,  December 
80,  1870:  — 

^Well  might  he  say^  as  he  did  in  a  sabsequent  dis- 
patch on  the  15th  of  July,  1869,  that  he  had  gone  be- 
yond the  strict  letter  of  his  instractions.  He  might  have 
added,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  temper  and  spirit." 

Of  the  same  report  the  secretary  had  said,  June  28, 
1869:  **Your  general  presentation  and  treatment  of 
the  several  subjects  discussed  in  that  interview  meet  the 
approval  of  this  department."  This  general  approval 
is  qualified  by  mild  criticism  of  a  single  statement 
as  not  having  been  conveyed  in  **precise  conformily  " 
to  the  President's  view.  The  minister  was  told  he 
might  be  well  content  to  rest  the  question  on  the  very 
forcible  presentation  he  had  made  of  the  American 
side  of  the  question,  and  that  if  there  were  expressions 
used  stronger  than  were  required  by  his  instructions, 
they  were  in  the  right  direction.  ^Die  mere  hiat  that 
a  minute  of  this  oonversation  was  confidentially  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  Clarendon  in  order  that  our  own  gov- 
ernment might  have  his  authority  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  record,  which  was  intended  exclusively  for  its  own 
use,  and  that  this  circumstance  was  overlooked  and  not 
reported  to  the  government  until  some  weeiks  after- 
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ward,  are  the  additional  charges  against  Mr*  Motiey. 
The  submission  of  the  dispatch  containing  an  aooonnt 
of  the  interview,  the  secretary  says,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  diplomatic  usage,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
duly  of  a  minister  not  to  inform  his  goyemment  of 
that  submission.  *^Mr.  Motiey  submitted  the  draft 
of  his  No.  8  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  &iled  to  com- 
municate that  fact  to  his  goyemment."  He  did  in- 
form Mr.  Fish,  at  any  rate,  on  the  80th  of  July,  and 
alleged  ** inadvertence"  as  the  reason  for  his  omission 
to  do  it  before. 

Inasmuch  as  submitting  the  dispatch  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  diplomatic  usage,  nothing  seems  left  to 
find  fault  with  but  the  not  very  long  delay  in  mention- 
ing the  fact,  or  in  his  making  the  note  ^^private  and 
confidential,"  as  is  so  frequentiy  done  in  diplomatic 
correspondence. 

Such  were  the  grounds  of  complaint.  On  the 
strength  of  the  conversation  which  had  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  government,  tempered  by  cer- 
tain qualifications,  and  of  the  omission  to  report  im^ 
mediately  to  the  government  the  fact  of  its  verifica- 
tion by  Lord  Clarendon,  the  secretary  rests  the  case 
against  Mr.  Motiey.  On  these  grounds  it  was  that, 
according  to  him,  the  President  withdrew  all  right  to 
discuss  the  Alabama  question  from  the  minister  whose 
dismissal  was  now  only  a  question  of  time.  But  other 
evidence  comes  in  here. 

Mr.  Motleysays:  — 

'^It  was,  as  I  supposed,  nnderstood  before  my  depar- 
ture for  England,  although  not  publicly  announced,  that 
the  so-called  Alabama  negotiations,  whenever  renewed, 
should  be  conducted  at  Washington,  in  case  of  the  consent 
of  the  British  government.'' 
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Mr.  Sumner  says,  in  his  **ExplMiafcion  in  Beply  to 
an  AflBault:'* — 

^^The  secretory  in  a  letter  to  me  at  Boston,  dated  at 
Washington,  October  9,  1869,  informs  me  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  tiie  question  was  withdrawn  from  London  '6e- 
MEiiM  (the  italics  are  the  secretary's)  we  think  that  when 
renewed  it  can  be  carried  on  here  with  a  better  prospect 
of  settlement,  than  where  the  late  attempt  at  a  oouTen- 
tion  which  resulted  so  disastrously  and  was  conducted  so 
strangely  was  had;'  and  what  the  secretary  thus  wrote 
he  repeated  in  conversation  when  we  met,  carefully  mak- 
ing Ihe  transfer  to  Washington  depend  upon  our  advan- 
tage here,  from  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  —  thus  show- 
ing that  the  pretext  put  forth  to  wound  Mr.  Motley  was 
an  afterthought.'' 

Again  we  may  fiurly  ask  how  the  government  came 
to  send  a  dispatoh  like  that  of  September  26,  1869, 
in  which  the  views  and  expressions  for  which  Mr. 
Motley's  conversation  had  been  critioised  were  so 
nearly  reprodnoed,  and  with  such  emphasis  that  Mr. 
Motley  says,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  April  8,  1871, 
*^It  not  only  oovers  all  the  ground  which  I  ever  took, 
but  goes  far  beyond  it.  No  one  has  ever  used  stronger 
language  to  the  British  government  than  is  oontained 
in  that  dispatoh.  ...  It  is  very  able  and  well  worth 
your  reading.  Lord  Clarendon  called  it  to  me  ^Sum- 
ner's speech  over  again.'  It  was  thought  by  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  to  have  *out-Sumnered  Sumner,'  and  now 
our  government,  thinking  that  every  one  in  the  United 
Stotes  had  forgotten  the  dispatch,  makes  believe  that 
I  was  removed  because  my  sayings  and  doings  in  Eng- 
land were  too  much  influenced  by  Sumner  I"  Mr. 
Motley  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  report  that  an  offer 
of  his  place  in  England  was  made  to  Sumner  *^to  get 
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bun  out  of  the  way  of  Sam  DomiBgo."  The  facts  oon- 
oeming  this  offer  are  now  sufficiently  known  to  the 
pnblio. 

Here  I  mnst  dismiss  Mr.  Fish's  letter  to  Mr.  Mo- 
ran,  having,  as  I  tmst,  sufficiently  shown  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written  and  the  strained  interpreta- 
tions and  manifest  overstatements  by  which  it  attempts 
to  make  out  its  case  against  Mr.  Motley.  I  will  not 
parade  the  two  old  women,  whose  untimely  and  un- 
seemly introduction  into  the  dress-circle  of  diplomacy 
was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  of  the  high  official 
whose  name  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  paper.  They 
prove  nothing,  they  disprove  nothing,  they  illustrate 
nothing — except  Uiat  a  statesman  may  forget  himself. 
Neither  will  I  do  more  than  barely  allude  to  the  un- 
fortunate reference  to  the  death  of  Lord  Clarendon  as 
oonnected  with  Mr.  Motley's  removal,  so  placidly  dis- 
posed of  by  a  sentence  or  two  in  the  London  ^^Times  " 
of  January  24,  1871.  I  think  we  may  consider  our- 
selves ready  for  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Bancroft  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Grant  and  Secretary  "Fiahj 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  *^ Herald,"  under  the 
date  of  January  4,  1878,  since  reprinted  as  a  pam- 
phlet and  entitled  ^Mr.  Sumner,  the  Alabama  Claims 
and  their  Settlement."  Mr.  Sunmer  was  never  suc- 
cessfully attacked  when  living,  —  except  with  a  blud- 
geon,— and  his  friends  have  more  than  sufficiently 
vindicated  him  since  his  death.  But  Mr.  Motley 
oomes  in  for  his  share  of  animadversion  in  Mr.  Davis's 
letter.  Be  has  nothing  of  importance  to  add  to  Mr. 
Eish's  criticisms  on  the  interview  with  Lord  Claren- 
don. Only  he  brings  out  the  head  and  front  of  Mr. 
Motley's  offending  by  italicizing  three  very  brief  pas- 
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sages  from  bis  conversation  at  this  interview;  not 
discreetly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  tihey  will  not  bear 
the  strain  that  is  pat  upon  them.  These  are  the 
passages:  — 

1.  **but  that  such  tneasures  must  always  he  taken 
foithaJuU  viewqftheffrave  responsibilities  assumed.** 

2.  ^  and  asheingtMfouniain  head  of  the  disasters 
which  had  been  caused  to  the  American  people.** 

8.  ""asthe/ruitsoftheprodamaHon.** 

1.  It  is  true  that  nothing  was  said  of  responsibUiiff 
in  Mr.  Motley's  instructions.  But  the  idea  was  ne- 
cessarily inycdved  in  their  statements.  For  if,  as  Mr. 
Motley's  instraddons  say,  the  right  of  a  power  ^to 
define  its  own  relations,''  etc.,  when  a  civil  confiiot 
has  arisen  in  another  state  depends  on  its  (the  con- 
flict's) having  *^  attained  a  sufficient  complexity,  mag- 
nitnde,  and  completeness,"  inasmuch  as  that  Power 
has  to  judge  whether  it  has  or  has  not  fulfilled  these 
conditions,  and  is  of  course  liable  to  judge  wrong, 
every  such  act  of  judgment  must  be  attended  with 
grave  responsibilities.  The  instructions  say  that  **the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  the  original  concession  of 
belligerency  by  Great  Britain  at  the  time  it  was  made 
have  been  contested  and  are  not  admitted."  It  fol- 
lows beyond  dispute  that  Great  Britain  may  in  tiiis 
particular  case  have  incurred  grave  responsibilities; 
in  &ct,  the  wbole  negotiations  implied  as  much.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Motley  need  not  have  used  the  word  **re- 
sponsibilities."  But  considering  that  the  government 
itself  said  in  dispatch  No.  70,  September  25,  1869, 
**The  President  does  not  deny,  on  the  contraiy  he 
maintains,  that  every  sovereign  power  decides  for  it- 
self on  its  responsibility  whedier  or  not  it  will,  at  a 
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given  time,  aooord  the  status  of  beUigerenoy,''  eto.,  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  use  italics  about  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's employment  of  the  same  language  as  constituting 
a  grave  cause  of  offence. 

2.  Mr.  Motley's  expression,  *^as  being  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  disasters,"  is  a  conversational  para- 
phrase of  the  words  of  his  instructions,  *^as  it  shows 
the  beginning  and  the  animus  of  that  course  of  con- 
duct which  resulted  so  disastrously,''  which  is  not  **in 
precise  conformity  "  with  his  instructions,  but  is  just 
such  a  variation  as  is  to  be  expected  when  one  is  talk- 
ing with  another  and  using  the  words  that  suggest 
themselves  at  the  moment,  just  as  the  familiar  expres- 
sion, ^'bung  up  on  a  peg, "  probably  suggested  itself  to 
Lord  Clarendon. 

8.  ^The  fruits  of  the  proclamation  "  is  so  inconsid- 
erable a  variation  on  the  texi;  of  the  instructions,  **  sup- 
plemented by  acts  causing  direct  damage,"  that  the 
secretary's  hint  about  want  of  precise  conformity 
seems  hardly  to  have  been  called  for. 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  point  in  the  instruc- 
tions: With  other  powers  Mr.  Motley  was  to  take  the 
position  that  the  ^^recognition  of  the  insurgents'  state 
of  war"  was  made  ^^no  ground  of  complaint;"  with 
Great  Britain  that  the  cause  of  grievance  was  *^not  so 
much  "  placed  upon  the  issuance  of  this  recognition  as 
upon  ber  conduct  under,  and  subsequent  to,  such  rec- 
ognition. 

There  is  no  need  of  maintaining  the  exact  fitness  of 
every  expression  used  by  Mr.  Motley.  But  any  can- 
did person  who  will  carefully  read  the  government's 
dispatch  No.  70,  dated  September  25,  1869,  will  see 
that  a  government  holding  such  hmgnage  could  find 
nothing  in  Mr.  Motley's  expressions  in  a  conversation 
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held  at  his  fiist  official  interview  to  vicdt  witli  official 
capital  pumahment  more  than  a  year  afterwards.  If 
Mr*  Motley  had,  as  it  was  pretended,  followed  Sum- 
ner, Mr.  Fish  had  **oat*Smnnered''  the  Senator  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Davis's  pamphlet  would  hardly  be  complete 
without  a  mysterious  letter  from  an  unnamed  writer, 
whether  a  faithless  friend,  a  disguised  enemy,  a  secret 
emissary,  or  an  injudicious  alarmist,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  for  ourselves.  The  minister  appears 
to  have  been  watched  by  somebody  in  London,  as  he 
was  in  Vienna.  This  somebody  wrote  a  private  letter 
in  which  he  expressed  ^^fearand  regret  that  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's bearing  in  his  social  intercourse  was  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  future  settlement."  The 
charge  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Davis's  letter  is  hardly 
entitled  to  our  attention.  Mr.  Sumner  considered  it 
the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
M^Crackin  letter  might  well  have  made  the  govern- 
ment cautious  of  listening  to  complaints  of  such  a 
character.  This  Somebody  may  have  been  one  whom 
we  should  call  Nobody.  We  cannot  help  remember- 
ing how  well  OtsUa  served  Oduswas  of  old,  when  he 
was  pusded  to  extricate  himself  from  an  embarrassing 
position.  Stat  nominis  umbra  is  a  poor  showing  for 
authority  to  support  an  attack  on  a  public  servant  ex- 
posed to  every  form  of  open  and  insidious  abuse  from 
those  who  are  prejudiced  against  his  person  or  his 
birthplace,  who  are  jealous  of  his  success,  envious  of 
his  position,  hostile  to  his  politics,  dwarfed  by  his 
reputation,  or  hate  him  by  the  divine  right  of  idio- 
syncrasy, always  liable,  too,  to  questioning  comment 
from  well-meaning  friends  who  happen  to  be  suspi- 
cious or  sensitive  in  their  political  or  social  relations. 
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Tbe  reported  sayingB  of  General  Grrant  and  of  Mr. 
Fish  to  the  oorrespondents  who  talked  with  them  may 
be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  They  sound  natu- 
rally enough  to  have  oome  from  the  speakers  who  are 
said  to  have  uttered  them.  I  quote  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Edinburgh  letter,  September  11, 1877, 
to  the  New  York  '^Herald.''  These  are  the  words 
attributed  to  Greneral  Grant:  — 

^'Mr.  Motley  was  certainly  a  Teiy  able,  yeiy  honest 
gentleman,  fit  to  hold  any  official  position.  But  he  knew 
long  before  he  went  out  that  he  would  have  to  go.  When 
I  was  making  these  appointments,  Mr.  Snmner  came  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  appoint  Mr.  Motley  as  minister  to 
the  court  of  St.  James.  I  told  him  I  woold,  and  did. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Sumner  made  that  violent  speech  about 
the  Alabama  claims,  and  the  British  government  was 
greatly  offended.  Mr.  Sumner  was  at  the  time  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Motley  had 
to  be  instructed.  The  instructions  were  prepared  very 
carefully,  and  after  Governor  Fish  and  I  luul  gone  over 
them  for  the  last  time  I  wrote  an  addendum  charging  him 
that  above  all  things  he  should  handle  the  subject  of  the 
Alabama  claims  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  Mr.  Motley, 
instead  of  obeying  his  explicit  instructions,  deliberately 
fell  inline  with  Sumner,  and  thus  added  insult  to  the  pre- 
vious injury.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it  I  went  over  to 
the  State  Department  and  told  Governor  Fish  to  dismiss 
Motley  at  once.  I  was  very  angry  indeed,  and  I  have 
been  sorry  many  a  time  since  that  I  did  not  stick  to  my 
first  determination.  Mr.  Fish  advised  delay  because  of 
Sumner's  position  in  the  Senate  and  attitude  on  the  treaty 
question.  We  did  not  want  to  stir  him  up  just  then. 
We  dispatched  a  note  of  severe  censure  to  Motley  at  once, 
and  ordered  him  to  abstain  from  any  further  connection 
with  that  question.  We  thereupon  commenced  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  and  the 
result  was  the  joint  high  commission  and  the  Geneva 
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awwd.  I  sappoted  Mr.  Motley  woold  be  maoly  enoa^ 
to  resign  after  that  enals  bat  he  kept  on  till  he  was  re- 
moTod.  Mr.  Smnner  promieed  me  that  he  would  vote  for 
the  treaty.  Bat  when  it  wu  before  the  Senate  he  did  all 
he  ooold  to  beat  it.'' 

G^eral  Grant  talked  again  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt. 

'^Grant  then  referred  to  the  statement  paUished  at  an  , 
interview  with  him  in  Scotland,  and  said  the  pablication 
had  some  omissions  and  errors.  He  had  no  ill-will  to- 
wards Mr.  Motley,  who,  like  other  estimable  men,  made 
mistakeWj  and  Motley  made  a  mistake  which  made  him  an 
improper  person  to  hold  office  onder  me." 

'^It  is  proper  to  say  of  me  that  I  killed  Motley,  or 
that  I  made  war  apon  Somner  for  not  supporting  the  an- 
nexation of  San  Domingo.  Bat  if  I  dare  to  answer  that 
I  removed  Motley  from  the  highest  considerations  of  daty 
as  an  execative;  if  I  presame  to  say  that  he  made  a  mis- 
take in  his  office  which  made  him  no  longer  nsefol  to  the 
coontry;  if  Fish  has  the  temerity  to  hint  that  Somner's 
temper  was  so  nnfortonato  that  business  relations  with 
him  became  impossible,  we  are  slandering  the  dead.** 

** Nothing  but  Mortimer.''  Those  who  knew  both 
men — the  Ex-President  and  the  lato  Senator  — 
wonld  agree,  I  do  not  doubt,  that  they  would  not  be 
the  most  promising  pair  of  human  beings  to  make 
harmonious  members  of  a  political  happy  &mily. 
^  Cscian^  arma  tog(B^^^  the  life-long  sentiment  of  Sum- 
ner, in  conflict  with  ^'Stand  fast  and  stand  sure,"  the 
well-known  device  of  the  dan  of  Gbant,  reminds  one 
of  the  problem  of  an  irresistible  foroe  in  collision  with 
an  insuperable  resistance.  But  the  President  says, 
—  or  is  reported  as  saying,  —  '*I  may  be  blamed  for 
my  opposition  to  Mr.  Sumner's  tactics,  but  I  was  not 
guided  so  much  by  reason  of  his  personal  hatred  of 
myself,  as  I  was  by  a  desire  to  protect  our  national 
interests  in  diplomatic  a&irs." 
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^It  would  be  useless/'  says  Mr.  Davis  in  Lis  letter 
to  the  "Herald,"  "to  enter  into  a  oontroversjr  whether 
the  President  may  or  may  not  have  been  influenced 
in  the  final  deteimination  of  the  moment  for  request- 
ing Motley's  resignation  by  the  feeling  caused  by 
Sumner's  personal  hostility  and  abuse  of  himself." 
Unfortunately,  this  controversy  had  been,  entered  into, 
and  the  idleness  of  suggesting  any  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  Mr.  Motley's  dismiflaal  and  the 
irritation  produced  in  the  President's  mind  by  the  re- 
jection of  the  San  Domingo  treaty — which  rejection 
was  mainly  due  to  Motley's  friend  Sumner's  opposi- 
tion—  strongly  insisted  upon  in  a  letter  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Too  strongly,  for  here  it  was 
that  he  failed  to  remember  what  was  due  to  his  office, 
to  himself,  and  to  the  gentleman  of  whom  he  was  writ- 
ing; if  indeed  it  was  the  secretary's  own  hand  which 
held  the  pen,  and  not  another's. 

We  might  as  well  leave  out  the  wrath  of  Achilles 
from  the  Iliad,  as  the  anger  of  the  President  with 
Sumner  from  the  story  of  Motley's  dismissal.  The 
sad  recital  must  always  begin  with  M^nr  IctSc  He 
was,  he  is  reported  as  saying,  "very  angry  indeed" 
with  Motley  because  he  hiA  fallen  in  line  with  Sum- 
ner. He  couples  them  together  in  his  conversation  as 
closely  as  Chang  and  Eng  were  coupled.  The  death 
of  Lord  Clarendon  would  have  covered  up  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  rejection  of  the  San  Domingo 
treaty  and  Mr.  Motley's  dismissal  very  neatly,  but 
for  the  inexorable  facts  about  its  date,  as  revealed  by 
the  London  "Times."  It  betrays  itself  as  an  after- 
thought, and  its  failure  as  a  d^ence  reminds  us  too 
nearly  of  the  trial  in  which  Mr.  Webster  said  suicide 
is  confession. 
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It  18  not  strange  Aat  the  gpnn  of  the  man  who  had 
80  lately  got  oat  of  the  saddle  ahoidd  oateh  in  the 
aoholastio  robe  of  the  man  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Bnt  we  ahoold  not  have  looked  for  any  snch  antago- 
nism between  the  Secretaiy  of  State  and  the  envoy  to 
Great  Britain.  On  the  oontnuy,  they  must  have  had 
many  sympathies,  and  it  must  have  oost  the  seoretaiy 
pain,  as  he  said  it  did,  to  be  forced  to  oommnnieate 
with  Mr.  Moran  instead  of  with  Mr.  Motley. 

He,  too,  was  inquired  of  by  one  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  American  Unholy  Inquisition.  His  evidence 
is  thus  reported:  — 

^The  reason  for  Mr.  Motley's  removal  was  found  in 
oonsiderations  of  state.  He  misrepresented  the  govern- 
ment on  the  Alabama  question,  especially  in  the  two 
speeches  made  by  him  before  his  arrival  at  his  post.^ 

These  must  be  the  two  speeches  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  Liverpool  chambers  of  commerce.  If 
there  is  anything  in  these  short  addresses  beyond 
those  civil  generalities  which  the  occasion  called  out, 
I  have  failed  to  find  it.  If  it  was  in  these  that  the 
reason  of  Mr.  Motley's  removal  was  to  be  looked  for, 
it  is  singular  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  seo- 
retary's  letter  to  Mr.  Moran,  or  by  Mr.  Davis  in  his 
letter  to  the  New  York  ""Herald."  They  must  have 
been  as  unsuccessful  as  myself  in  the  search  after  any- 
thing in  these  speeches  which  could  be  construed  into 
misinterpretation  of  the  government  on  the  Alabama 
question. 

We  may  much  more  readily  accept  ""considerations 
of  state''  as  a  reason  for  Mr.  Modey's  removal. 
Considerations  of  state  have  never  yet  failed  the  axe 
or  the  bowstring  when  a  reason  for  the  use  of  those 
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OQiiTeiiient  implementB  was  wanted,  and  they  are  quite 
equal  to  eveiy  emergency  which  oan  arise  in  a  re- 
publican autocracy*  But  for  the  very  reason  that  a 
minister  is  absolutely  in  the  power  of  his  govemment, 
the  manner  in  which  that  power  is  u^ed  is  always 
open  to  the  scrutiny,  and,  if  it  has  been  misused,  to 
the  condemnation,  of  a  tribunal  higher  than  itself;  a 
court  that  never  goes  out  of  ofBce,  and  which  no  per- 
sonal feelings,  no  lapse  of  time,  can  silence. 

The  ostensible  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Motley  was 
recalled  are  plainly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government.  If  it  was  in  great  measure 
a  manifestation  of  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
high  officials  by  whom  and  through  whom  the  act  was 
accomplished,  it  was  a  wrong  which  can  never  be  re- 
paired and  never  sufficiently  regretted. 

Stung  by  the  slanderous  report  of  an  anonymous 
eavesdropper  to  whom  the  government  of  the  day  was 
not  ashamed  to  listen,  be  had  quitted  Vienna,  too 
hastily,  it  may  be,  but  wounded,  indignant,  feeling 
tiiat  he  had  been  unworthily  treated.  The  sudden 
recall  from  London,  on  no  pretext  whatever  but  an 
obsolete  and  overstated  incident  which  had  ceased  to 
have  any  importance,  was  under  these  circumstances 
a  deadly  blow.  It  fell  upon  ^^the  new-healed  wound 
of  malice,"  and  though  he  would  not  own  it,  and  bore 
up  against  it,  it  was  a  shock  from  which  he  never  fuUy 
recovered. 

**I  hope  I  am  one  of  those,"  he  writes  to  me  from 
the  Hague,  in  1872,  ''who  'fortune's  buffets  and  re- 
wards can  take  with  equal  thanks.'  I  am  quite  aware 
that  I  have  had  far  more  than  I  deserve  of  political 
honors,  and  they  might  have  had  my  post  as  a  volun- 
tary gift  on  my  part  had  they  remembered  that  I  was 
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an  honcnrable  man,  and  not  treated  me  as  a  deteeted 
criminal  deserves  to  be  dealt  with." 

Mr.  Sumner  naturally  felt  veiy  deeply  what  be 
considered  the  great  wrong  done  to  his  friend.  He 
says:  — 

^How  little  Mr.  Motley  merited  anything  bat  respeet 
and  courtesy  from  the  secretary  is  attested  by  all  who 
know  his  eminent  position  in  London^  and  the  service  he 
rendered  to  his  country.  Abeady  the  London  press,  usu- 
ally slow  to  praise  Americans  when  strenuous  for  their 
oountry,  has  famished  its  voluntary  testimony.  The 
'Daily  News'  of  August  16,  1870,  spoke  of  the  insulted 
minister  in  these  terms :  — 

^'We  are  violating  no  confidence  in  saying  that  all  the 
hopes  of  Mr.  Motley's  official  residence  in  England  have 
been  amply  folfilled,  and  that  the  announcement  of  his  un- 
expected and  unexplained  recall  was  received  with  extreme 
astonishment  and  unfeigned  regret.  The  vacancy  he 
leaves  cannot  possibly  be  filled  by  a  minister  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  honor  of  his  government,  more  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  more  capable  of  uniting  the 
most  vigorous  performance  of  his  public  duties  with  the 
high-bred  courtesy  and  conciliatoiy  tact  and  temper  that 
mike  those  duties  easy  and  successfol.  Mr.  Motley's  suc- 
cessor will  find  his  mission  wonderfully  facilitated  by  the 
firmness  and  discretion  that  have  presided  over  the  eon- 
duct  of  American  affairs  in  this  country  during  too  brief 
a  term,  too  saddenly  and  unaccountably  concluded.'  " 

No  man  can  escape  being  found  faolt  with  when  it 
is  necessary  to  make  out  a  case  against  him.  A  di- 
plomatist is  watched  by  the  sharpest  eyes  and  com- 
mented on  by  the  most  merciless  tongues.  The  best 
and  wisest  has  his  defects,  and  sometimes  they  would 
seem  to  be  very  grave  ones  if  brought  up  against  him 
in  the  form  of  accusation.  Take  these  two  portraits, 
for  instance,  as  drawn  by  John  Quim^  Adams.    The 
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fint  is  that  of  Stratford  Canning,  afterwards  Lord 
Stratford  de  Beddiffe:  — 

^^He  is  to  depart  to-morrow.  I  shall  probably  see  him 
no  more.  He  is  a  proad,  high-tempered  "RngliwlinnLTij  of 
good  bat  not  eztraOTdinary  parts ;  stabbom  and  pnnetil- 
ioos,  with  a  disposition  to  be  oTerbearingy  which  I  have 
often  been  compelled  to  check  in  its  own  way.  He  is,  of 
all  the  foreign  ministers  with  whom  I  have  had  occasion 
to  treat,  the  man  who  has  most  severely  tried  my  tem- 
per. Yet  he  has  been  long  in  the  diplomatic  career,  and 
treated  with  governments  of  the  most  opposite  characters. 
He  has,  however,  a  great  respect  for  his  word,  and  there 
18  nothing  false  about  him.  This  is  an  excellent  quality 
for  a  negotiator.  Mr.  Canning  is  a  man  of  forms,  studi- 
ous of  courtesy,  and  tenacious  of  private  morals.  As  a 
diplomatic  man,  his  great  want  is  suppleness,  and  his  great 
virtue  is  sincerity." 

The  second  portrait  is  that  of  the  French  minister, 
Hyde  de  Neaville:  — 

*'No  foreign  minister  who  ever  resided  here  has  been 
so  universally  esteemed  and  beloved,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  in  political  relations  with  any  foreign  statesman  of 
whose  moral  qualities  I  have  formed  so  good  an  opinion, 
with  the  exception  of  Count  Bomanzoif .  He  has  not  suffi- 
cient command  of  his  temper,  is  quick,  irritable,  some- 
times punctilious,  occasionally  indiscreet  in  his  discourse, 
and  tainted  with  Royalist  and  Bourbon  prejudices.  But 
he  has  strong  sentiments  of  honor,  justice,  truth,  and 
even  liberty.  His  flurries  of  temper  pass  off  as  quickly 
as  they  rise.  He  is  neither  profound  nor  sublime  nor 
brilliant;  but  a  man  of  strong  and  good  feelings,  with  the 
experience  of  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  a  good  but  com- 
mon understanding,  and  good  intentions  biaissed  by  party 
feelings,  occasional  interests,  and  personal  affections.'' 

It  means  very  little  to  say  that  a  man  has  some 
human  imperfections,  or  that  a  public  servant  might 
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havB  done  some  thingB  better*  Bat  when  a  qiiestion- 
able  oaiue  is  to  be  jiutified,  the  yiotim's  ezoeQenoes 
are  looked  at  with  the  ejree  of  Lilipat  and  his  filings 
with  those  of  Brobdingnag. 

The  recall  of  a  foreign  minister  for  alleged  misoon- 
dnct  in  offioe  is  a  kind  of  capital  punishment.  It  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  Sultan's  bowstring  which 
is  permitted  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  Bepublic. 
A  general  can  do  nothing  under  martial  law  more  per- 
emptory than  a  President  can  do  with  regard  to  the 
public  functionary  whom  he  has  appointed  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  whom  he  can 
officially  degrade  and  disgrace  at  his  own  pleasure  for 
insufficient  cause  or  for  none  at  alL  Like  the  cen- 
turion of  Scripture,  he  says  Gro,  and  he  goeth.  The 
nation's  representative  is  less  secure  in  his  tenure  of 
office  than  his  own  servant,  to  whom  he  must  give 
warning  of  his  impending  dismissal. 

'<  A  breath  unmakes  km  as  a  bieath  has  made.** 

The  chief  magbtrate's  responsibility  to  duty,  to  the 
fellow-citizen  at  his  mercy,  to  his  countrymen,  to  man- 
kind, is  in  proportion  to  his  power.  Hia  prime  min- 
ister, the  agent  of  his  edicts,  should  feel  bound  to 
withstand  him  if  he  seeks  to  gratifya  personal  feeling 
under  the  plea  of  public  policy,  unless  the  minister, 
like  the  slaves  of  the  harem,  is  to  find  his  qualification 
for  office  in  leaving  his  manhood  behind  him. 

The  two  successive  administrations,  which  treated 
Mr.  Motiey  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their  position 
and  cruel,  if  not  fatal  to  him,  have  been  heard,  di- 
rectiy  or  through  their  advocates.  I  have  attempted 
to  show  that  the  defence  set  up  for  their  action  is  any- 
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thing  bat  satisfaotoiy.  A  later  generation  will  sit  in 
judgment  npon  the  evidenoe  more  oalmly  than  our  own. 
It  is  not  for  a  friend,  like  the  writer,  to  anticipate  its 
decision,  but  unless  the  reasons  all^;ed  to  justify  his 
treatment,  and  which  have  so  much  the  air  of  after- 
thoughts, shall  seem  stronger  to  that  future  tribunal 
than  they  do  tohim,  the  verdict  will  be  that  Mr.  Mot- 
ley was  twice  sacrificed  to  personal  feelings  which 
should  never  have  been  cherished  by  the  heads  of  the 
government,  and  should  never  have  been  countenanced 
by  their  chief  advisers. 
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1874.    .St.  60. 

^lifeof  John  of  BwneTdd.''— CxiftioifBM.-*6ioeii  tmi  Friit. 


The  fall  title  of  Mr.  Motley's  next  and  last  woik 
is  ^The  Life  and  Death  of  Jolin  of  BomeTeld,  Ad- 
Tooate  of  Holland;  with  a  View  of  the  Primaiy 
Canaee  and  Movements  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War." 

In  point  of  iact  this  work  is  a  histoiy  rather  than  a 
biography.  It  is  an  interlude,  a  pause  between  the 
acts  which  were  to  fill  oat  the  complete  plan  of  the 
""Eighty  Years'  Tragedy,"  and  of  which  the  kst  aot, 
the  Thirty  Years' War,  remains  unwritten.  The^'LifiD 
of  Bameveld "  was  received  as  a  fitting  and  wortiiy 
continuation  of  the  series  of  intellectual  labor  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  I  will  quote  but  two  general  expres- 
sions of  approval  bom  the  two  best  known  British 
critical  reviews.  In  connection  with  his  previous 
works,  it  fonns,  says  ""The  London  Quarterly,"  ""a 
fine  and  continuous  stray,  of  which  the  writer  and 
the  nation  celebrated  by  him  have  equal  reason  to  be 
proud;  a  narrative  whicli  will  remain  a  prominent  or- 
nament of  American  genius,  while  it  has  pennanentiy 
enriched  English  literature  on  this  as  well  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Athintio." 

""The  Edinburgh  Beview"  speaks  no  less  warmly: 
^  We  can  hardly  give  too  much  appreciation  to  that 
subtile  alchemy  of  the  brain  which  has  enabled  him 
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to  prodnoe  out  of  dull,  crabbed,  and  often  illegible 
state  papers,  the  yivid,  graphic,  and  sparkling  narra- 
tive which  he  has  given  to  the  world.'' 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  M.  Green  van  Prin- 
sterer,  whose  elaborate  work  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to,  speaks  of  it  as  perhaps  the  most  classical  of 
Motiey's  productions,  but  it  is  upon  this  work  that 
the  force  of  his  own  and  other  Dotoh  criticisms  has 
been  chiefly  expended. 

The  key  to  this  biographical  history  or  historical 
biography  may  be  f onnd  in  a  few  sentences  from  its 
opening  chapter. 

^There  have  been  few  men  at  any  period  whose  lives 
have  been  more  closely  identical  than  his  [Bameveld's] 
with  a  national  history.  There  have  been  few  great  men 
in  any  histoiy  whose  names  have  become  less  familiar  to 
the  world,  and  lived  less  in  the  months  of  posterity.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  doabt  that  if  William  the  Silent  was  the 
founder  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces, 
Barneveld  was  the  fouider  of  the  Commonwealth  it- 
self. .  .  . 

^Had  that  eoontiy  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  first 
eitizen  maintained  mitil  our  own  day  the  same  propor- 
tional position  among  the  empires  of  Christendom  as  it 
held  in  the  seventeentii  century,  the  name  of  John  of  Bar- 
neveld would  have  perhaps  heea  as  familiar  to  all  men  as 
it  is  at  this  moment  to  nearly  evexy  inhabitant  of  the 
Netherlands.  Even  now  political  passion  is  almost  as 
ready  to  flame  forth,  either  in  ardent  affection  or  enthn- 
siastic  hatred,  as  if  two  centuries  and  a  half  had  not 
elapsed  since  his  death.  His  name  is  so  typical  of  a 
party,  a  poHly,  and  a  faith,  so  indelibly  associated  with 
a  great  historical  catadynn,  as  to  render  it  difficult  even 
for  the  grave^  the  conscientioos,  the  learned,  the  patri- 
otic, of  his  own  compatriots  to  speak  of  him  with  absohite 
impartiality. 
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^A  foreigner  who  loves  aiid  admiieB  all  that  is  great 
and  noble  in  the  history  of  that  famous  repaUie,  and  can 
have  no  hereditary  bias  as  to  its  eoclesiastical  or  political 
theories,  may  at  least  attempt  the  task  with  oomparatiye 
coldness,  although  oonscions  of  inability  to  do  thorough 
justice  to  a  most  complex  subject." 

With  all  Mr.  Motley's  efforts  to  be  impartial,  to 
which  even  his  sternest  oritios  bear  witness,  he  ooold 
not  help  becoming  a  partisan  of  the  oaoae  which  for 
Um  was  that  of  religions  liberty  and  progress,  as 
against  the  aooepted  formula  of  an  old  eodlesiastioal 
oiganization.  For  the  quarrel  which  oame  near  being 
a  civil  war,  whicli  oonvulsed  the  state,  and  cost  Bar- 
neveld  his  head,  had  its  origin  in  a  difference  on  cer- 
tain points,  and  more  especially  on  a  single  point,  of 
religions  doctrine. 

As  a  great  river  may  be  traced  back  until  its  f onn- 
tain-head  is  found  in  a  thread  of  water  streaming  from 
a  oleft  in  the  rocks,  so  a  great  national  movement  may 
sometimes  be  followed  until  its  starting-point  is  found 
in  the  cell  of  a  monk  or  the  studies  of  a  pair  of  wran- 
gling professors. 

The  religious  quarrel  of  the  Dutdmien  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  reminds  us  in  some  points  of  the  strife 
between  two  parties  in  our  own  New  England,  some- 
times arraying  the  ^^churoh"  on  one  side  against  the 
^^parish,"  or  the  general  body  of  worshippers,  on  the 
other.  The  portraits  of  Gomarus,  the  grrat  orthodox 
champion,  and  Arminius,  the  head  and  front  of  the 
^^liberal  theology "  of  his  day,  as  given  in  the  little 
old  quarto  of  Meursius,  recall  two  ministerial  types 
of  countenance  familiar  to  those  who  remember  the 
earlier  years  of  our  century. 

Under  the  name  of  *^ Remonstrants  '*  and  ^^Contra- 
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Benumstraiits/' — Arminians  and  old-fiushioned  Cal- 
yinists,  aa  we  should  say,  — the  adharents  of  tlie  two 
Leyden  professors  disputed  the  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  churches,  and  the  claim  to  be  considered  as  rep- 
resenting the  national  religion.  Of  the  seyen  United 
Provinces,  two,  Holland  and  Utreclit,  were  preyail- 
ingly  Arminian,  and  the  other  five  Calyinistic.  fiame- 
vcId,  who,  nndw  the  title  of  Advocate,  represented  the 
province  of  Holland,  the  most  important  of  them  all, 
claimed  for  each  province  a  right  to  determine  its  own 
state  religion.  Maurice  the  Stadholder,  son  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  the  military  chief  of  the  republic, 
claimed  the  right  for  the  States-GeneraL  Cfijus 
regio^jus  rdiffio  was  then  the  accepted  public  doctrine 
of  Protestant  nations.  Thus  the  provincial  and  the 
general  governments  were  brought  into  conflict  by 
their  creeds,  and  the  question  whether  the  republic 
was  a  confederation  or  a  nation,  the  same  question 
whicb  has  been  practically  raised,  and  for  the  time  at 
least  settled,  in  our  own  republic,  was  in  some  way 
to  be  decided.  After  various  disturbances  and  acts 
of  violence  by  both  parties,  Maurice,  representing  the 
States-G^nend,  pronounced  for  the  Calvinists  or  Con- 
tra-Bemonstrants,  and  took  possession  of  one  of  the 
great  churches,  as  an  assertion  of  his  authority.  Bar- 
neveld,  representing  the  Arminian  or  Bemonstrant 
provinces,  levied  a  body  of  mercenary  soldiers  in  sev- 
eral of  the  cities.  These  were  disbanded  by  Maurice, 
and  afterwards  by  an  act  of  the  States-G^eneral. 
Bameveld  was  apprehended,  impriuBoned,  and  exe- 
cuted, after  an  examination  which  was  in  no  proper 
sense  a  trial.  Gbotius,  who  was  on  the  Arminian  side 
and  involved  in  the  inculpated  proceedings,  was  also 
arrested  and  imprisoned.    His  escape,  by  a  stratagem 
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snooeflBftiUy  xepeatod  by  a  slave  in  our  own  times,  may 
ehaUenge  oomparison  for  its  imnantie  interest  with 
any  oliapter  of  fiction.  How  his  wife  paeked  him  into 
the  ohest  supposed  to  oontain  the  folios  of  the  great 
oriental  scholar  Erpenins,  how  the  soldiers  wondered 
at  its  weight  and  questioned  whether  it  did  not  hold 
an  Arminian,  how  the  servant-maid,  Elsje  van  Houw- 
ening,  quick-witted  as  Morgiana  of  the  ^Forty 
Thieves,"  parried  their  questions  and  convoyed  hor 
master  safely  to  the  friendly  place  of  refuge, — all 
this  must  be  read  in  the  vivid  narrative  of  the  author. 
The  questions  involved  were  political,  local,  per- 
sonal, and  above  all  religious.  Here  is  the  picture 
which  Motley  draws  of  the  religious  quarrel  as  it 
divided  the  people:  — 

"In  barg^ers'  mansions,  peasants'  cottages,  meehanics' 
back-parlon ;  on  board  herring-amacks,  canal-boats,  and 
East  Indiamen;  in  shops,  counting-rooms,  farm-yards, 
gnard-rooms,  alehouses ;  on  the  exchange,  in  the  tennis- 
court,  on  the  mall;  at  banquets,  at  burials,  christenings, 
or  bridals;  wherever  and  whenever  human  creatures  met 
each  other,  there  was  ever  to  be  found  the  fierce  wrangle 
of  Remonstrant  and  Contra-Bemonstrant,  the  hissing  of 
red-hot  theological  rhetoric,  the  pelting  of  hostile  texts. 
The  blacksmitii's  iron  cooled  on  the  anvil,  the  tinker 
dropped  a  kettle  half  mended,  the  broker  left  a  bargain 
unclinched,  the  Scheveningen  fisherman  in  his  wooden 
shoes  forgot  the  cracks  in  his  pinkie,  while  each  paused  to 
hold  high  converse  with  friend  or  foe  on  fate,  free-wiU, 
or  absolute  foreknowledge;  losing  himself  in  wandering 
mazes  whence  there  was  no  issue.  Province  against  prov- 
ince, city  against  city,  family  against  family;  it  was  one 
vast  scene  of  bickering,  denunciation,  heart-burnings,  mu- 
tual excommunication  and  hatred.*' 

The  religious  grounds  of  the  quarrel  which  set  these 
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•emnteemlsh-oeiitiny  Dutebmen  to  ontting  each  other's 
diToatB  irare  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ^^Five  PointB"  of 
the  Amunians  as  arrayed  against  the  ^^Seven  Points** 
of  the  Gomarites,  or  Contra-Bemonstrants.  The  most 
important  of  the  diff erenoes  whioh  were  to  be  settled 
by  fratricide  seem  to  have  been  these:  — 

Aooording  to  the  Five  Points,  ^'God  has  from 
eternity  resolved  to  choose  to  eternal  life  those  who 
through  his  grace  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  Seven  Points,  ^^Gt>d  in  his  election  has 
not  looked  at  the  belief  and  the  repentance  of  the 
elect,"  etc.  According  to  the  Five  Points,  all  good 
deeds  must  be  ascribed  to  God's  grace  in  Christ,  but 
it  does  not  work  irresistibly.  The  language  of  the 
Seven  Points  implies  that  the  elect  cannot  resist  Grod's 
eternal  and  unchangeable  design  to  give  them  faith 
and  steadfastness,  and  that  they  can  never  wholly  and 
for  always  lose  the  true  faith.  The  language  of  the 
Five  Points  is  unsettled  as  to  the  last  proposition,  but 
it  was  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Bemonstrant 
party  that  a  true  believer  could,  through  his  own  fault, 
fall  away  from  God  and  lose  faith. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  religious  ques- 
tions had  an  immediate  connection  with  politics.  In- 
dependently of  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  in  which 
they  involved  the  parties  to  the  two  different  creeds, 
it  was  believed  or  pretended  that  the  new  doctrines  of 
the  Bemonstrants  led  towards  "Romanism,  and  were 
allied  with  designs  which  threatened  the  independence 
of  the  country.  ^^There  are  two  factions  in  the  land," 
said  Maurice,  *^that  of  Orange  and  that  of  Spain,  and 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  Spanish  faction  are  those  politi- 
cal and  priestly  Arminians,  Uytenbogaert  and  Olden- 
baineveld." 
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Tbe  heads  of  the  two  idigioas  and  politioal  parties 
were  in  such  liereditaiy,  long-oontiniied,  and  intimato 
relatioxiBap  to  the  time  when  one  signed  the  other's 
death^warranty  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  the  life 
of  one  withont  also  writing  that  of  the  other.  For 
his  biographer  John  of  Bameveld  is  the  trae  patriot, 
the  martyr,  whose  eanse  was  that  of  religious  and 
politioal  freedom.  For  him  Maorioe  is  tiie  ambitions 
soldier  who  hated  his  poUtical  rival,  and  never  rested 
until  this  rival  was  brought  to  the  soaffokL 

The  questions  which  agitated  men's  minds  two  oen* 
tnries  and  a  half  ago  are  not  dead  yet  in  the  oountiy 
where  tiiey  produced  suoh  estrangement,  violenoe,  and 
wrong.  No  stranger  could  take  them  up  without  en- 
countering hostile  criticism  from  one  party  or  the 
other.  It  may  be  and  has  been  conceded  that  Mr. 
Modey  writes  as  a  partisan,  — a  partisan  of  freedom 
in  politics  and  religion,  as  he  understands  freedom. 
This  secures  him  the  antagonism  of  one  class  of  critics. 
But  these  critics  are  themselYes  partisans,  and  them- 
selves open  to  the  cross-fire  of  their  antagonists.  M. 
GroenvanPrinsterer,  **  the  learned  and  distinguished" 
editor  of  the  ^*  Archives  et  Correspondanoe "  of  tiie 
Orange  and  Nassau  family,  published  a  considerable 
volume,  before  referred  to,  in  which  many  of  Motley's 
views  are  strongly  controverted.  But  he  himself  is  far 
from  being  in  accord  with  ^^that  eminent  scholar,"  M. 
Bakhuyzenvan  den  Brink,  whose  name,  he  says,  is  cel- 
ebrated enough  to  need  no  comment,  or  with  M.  Fruin, 
of  whose  impartiality  and  erudition  he  himself  speaks 
in  the  strongest  terms.  The  ground  upon  which  he 
is  attacked  is  thus  stated  in  lus  own  words:  — 

^^People  have  often  pretended  to  find  in  my  writ- 
ings the  deplorable  influence  of  an  extreme  Calvinism. 
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The  FnritaxiB  of  the  seventeenih  centiny  are  my 
feUow-religiomstB.  I  am  a  sectarian  and  not  an 
hietorianJ*^ 

It  is  plain  enough  to  any  impartial  reader  that  there 
are  at  least  plansible  grounds  for  this  aecnsation 
against  Mr.  Motley's  critic.  And  on  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  formidable  Yolume,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  Mr.  Motley  has  presented  a  view  of  the  events 
and  the  personages  of  the  stormy  epoch  with  which 
he  is  dealing,  which  leaves  a  battle-ground  yet  to  be 
fought  over  by  those  who  oome  after  him.  The  dis- 
pute is  not  and  cannot  be  settled. 

The  end  of  all  religious  discussion  has  come  when 
one  of  the  parties  claims  that  it  is  thinking  or  acting 
under  immediate  Divine  guidance.  ^^It  is  God's 
aiffikir,  and  his  honor  is  touched,"  says  William  Lewis 
to  Prince  Maurice.  Mr.  Motley's  critic  is  not  less 
confident  in  claiming  the  Almighty  as  on  the  side 
of  his  own  views.  Let  him  state  his  own  ground  of 
departure:—— 

'^To  show  the  difference,  let  me  rather  say  the  eontrast, 
between  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Motley  and  my  own,  be- 
tween the  Umtarian  and  the  EvangMoal  belief.  I  am 
%8tue  of  Calvin,  child  of  the  Avxxkening  (reveil).  Faith- 
ful to  the  device  of  the  Reformers:  Juttiflcaiian  hyJwUh 
alaney  and  the  Ward  of  Ghd  endures  etemaU/y.  I  consider 
history  from  the  point  of  view  of  Merle  d^AiMgn^  Chal- 
mers, Goizot.  I  desire  to  be  diseiple  and  witnese  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesos  Christ.'' 

He  is  therefore  of  necessity  antagonistic  to  a  writer 
whom  he  describes  in  such  words  as  these:  — 

''Mr.  Motley  is  liberal  and  ratianaUet. 
''He  becomes,  in  attacking  the  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  passionate  opponent  of  the  Poritans  and  of 
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Hanrioe^  the  Mdeiit  i^logist  of  Baraerelt  and  the  Af^ 


*^It  is  midentoodU  and  he  makes  no  mysteiy  of  it^  that 
he  inclines  towaids  the  Tagne  and  nndecided  doctrine  of 
the  Unitarians." 

What  M.  Ghoen's  idea  of  Unitariaiis  is  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statement  about  them  which  he  gets 
from  a  letter  of  De  TooqneTille. 

^They  are  pure  deists;  they  talk  about  the  Bible,  be- 
eanse  they  do  not  wish  to  shock  too  severely  pablic  opin- 
ion, which  is  prevailingly  ChrisHan.  They  have  a  service 
on  Sundays;  I  have  heea  there.  At  it  they  read  verses 
from  Dryden  or  other  Englirii  poets  on  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  sonl.  They  deliver  a  die* 
course  on  some  point  of  morality,  and  all  is  said." 

In  point  of  fact  the  wave  of  protest  which  stormed 
the  dikes  of  Dutch  orthodoxy  in  die  seventeenth  cen- 
tury stole  gently  through  the  bars  of  New  England 
Poritanism  in  the  eighteenth. 

^Though  the  large  number,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft, 
^  still  acknowledged  the  fiTfldneeH  of  the  divine  decrees, 
and  the  resistless  certainty  from  all  eternity  of  election 
and  of  reprobation,  there  were  not  wanting,  even 
among  the  clergy,  some  who  had  modified  the  stern- 
ness of  the  ancient  doctrine  by  making  the  self -direc- 
tion of  the  active  powers  of  man  vrith  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  private  judgment  the  central  idea  of  a 
protest  against  Calvinism." 

Protestantism,  cut  loose  from  an  in&llible  church, 
and  drifting  with  currents  it  cannot  resist,  wakes  up 
once  or  oftener  in  every  century,  to  find  itself  in  a 
new  locality.  Then  it  rubs  its  eyes  and  wonders 
whether  it  has  found  its  harbor  or  only  lost  its  anchor. 
There  is  no  end  to  its  disputes,  for  it  has  nothing  but 
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a  fallible  vote  as  aothorily  for  its  oracles,  and  these 
appeal  only  to  fallible  interpzeters. 

It  is  as  bard  to  contend  in  argument  against  ^^tbe 
oligarchy  of  heaven,"  as  Motley  calls  the  Calyinistic 
party,  as  it  was  formerly  to  strive  with  them  in  arms. 

To  this  ^'aristocracy  of  God's  elect"  belonged  the 
party  which  framed  the  dedaiation  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort;  the  party  which  under  the  forms  of  justice  shed 
the  blood  of  the  great  statesman  who  had  served  his 
country  so  long  and  so  well.  To  this  chosen  body  be- 
longed the  late  venerable  and  truly  excellent  as  well 
as  learned  M.  GhN)en  van  Frinsterer,  and  he  exercised 
the  usual  right  of  examining  in  the  light  of  his  privi- 
leged position  the  views  of  a  ^'liberal"  and  ^'ration- 
alist "  writer  who  goes  to  meeting  on  Sunday  to  hear 
verses  from  Dryden.  This  does  not  diminish  his 
daim  for  a  fair  reading  of  the  ^'intimate  correspon- 
dence," which  he  considers  Mr.  Motley  has  not  duly 
taken  into  account,  and  of  the  other  letters  to  be 
found  printed  in  lus  somewhat  disjointed  and  frag- 
mentary volume. 

This  '^intimate  correspondence  "  shows  Maurice  the 
Stadholder  indifferent  and  lax  in  internal  administra- 
tion and  as  being  constantly  advised  and  urged  by  his 
relative  Count  William  of  Nassau.  This  need  of  con- 
stant urging  extends  to  religious  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters, and  is  inconsistent  with  M.  Groen  van  Prin- 
sterer's  assertion  that  the  question  was  for  Maurice 
above  all  religious,  and  for  Bameveld  above  all  politi- 
cal. Whether  its  negative  evidence  can  be  considered 
as  neutralizing  that  which  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Motley 
to  show  the  Stadholder's  hatred  of  the  Advocate  may 
be  left  to  the  reader  who  has  just  risen  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  mock  trial  and  the  swift  execution  of  the 
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great  and  venerable  statesman.  The  formal  entry  on 
the  record  upon  the  day  of  his  ^^jodioial  mnrder "  ia 
smgnlarly  solemn  and  impressiye:  — 

''Monday,  13th  May,  1619.  To-day  was  executed 
with  the  sword  here  in  the  Hague,  on  a  scaffold  thereto 
erected  in  the  Binnenhof  before  the  steps  of  the  great 
hall,  Mr.  John  of  Bameveld,  in  his  life  Knight,  Lord  of 
Berkel,  Bodenrys,  etc.,  Advocate  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland,  for  reasons  expressed  in  the  sentence  and  oth- 
erwise, with  confiscation  of  his  property,  after  he  had 
served  the  state  thirty-three  years  two  months  and  ^re 
days,  since  8th  March,  1586;  a  man  of  great  activity, 
business,  memory,  and  wisdom,  —  yea,  extraordinary  in 
every  respect.  He  that  stands  let  him  see  that  he  does 
not  fall.'' 

Maurice  gave  an  aooount  of  the  execution  of  Bar- 
nevoid  to  Count  William  Lewis  on  the  same  day  in  a 
note  ^painfully  brief  and  dry." 

Most  authors  write  their  own  biography  oonscionsly 
or  unconsciously.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Motley  por- 
traying much  of  himself,  his  oourse  of  life  and  his  fu- 
ture, as  he  would  have  had  it,  in  his  first  story.  Li 
this,  his  last  work,  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  much 
of  his  own  external  and  internal  personal  history  told 
under  other  names  and  with  different  accessories.  The 
parallelism  often  accidentally  or  intentionally  passes 
into  divergence.  Hewould  nothave  had  it  toodoseif 
he  could,  but  there  are  various  passages  in  which  it  is 
plain  enough  that  he  is  telling  his  own  story. 

Mr.  Motley  was  a  diplomatist,  and  he  writes  of 
other  diplomatists,  and  one  in  particular,  with  most 
significant  detail.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  he 
intends  the  ^^aroh  intriguer"  Aerssens  to  stand  for 
himself,  or  that  he  would  have  endured  being  thought 
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to  identify  himself  with  the  man  of  whose  ^ahnost 
devilish  acts  "  he  speaks  so  freely.  But  the  sagacious 
reader  —  and  he  need  not  be  veiy  sharp-sighted  —  will 
veiy  certainly  see  something  more  than  a  mere  histor- 
ical significance  in  some  of  the  passages  which  I  shall 
cite  for  him  to  reflect  npon.  Mr.  Motley's  standard 
of  an  ambassador's  accomplishments  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  passage:  — 

"That  those  ministers  [those  of  the  Bepablic]  were  sec- 
ond to  the  representatives  of  no  other  European  state  in 
capacity  and  accomplishment  was  a  fact  well  known  to  all 
who  bad  dealings  with  them,  for  the  states  required  in 
their  diplomatic  representatives  knowledge  of  history  and 
international  law,  modem  languages,  and  the  classics,  as 
well  as  &aniliarity  with  political  customs  and  social  cour- 
tesies; the  breeding  of  gentlemen,  in  short,  and  the  ac* 
compliahments  of  scholars/' 

The  story  of  the  troubles  of  Aerssens,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  Provinces  at  Paris,  must  be  given 
at  some  length,  and  will  repay  careful  reading. 

"Francis  Aerssens  .  .  .  continued  to  be  the  Dutch 
ambassador  after  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  ...  He  was 
beyond  doubt  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  in  Europe. 
Versed  in  many  languages,  a  classical  student,  familiar 
with  history  and  international  law,  a  man  of  the  world 
and  familiar  with  its  usages,  accustomed  to  associate  with 
dignity  and  tact  on  friendliest  terms  with  sovereigns, 
eminent  statesmen,  and  men  of  letters;  endowed  witib  a 
&cile  tongue,  a  fluent  pen,  and  an  eye  and  ear  of  singular 
acuteness  and  delicacy;  distinguished  for  unflagging  in- 
dustry and  singular  aptitude  for  secret  and  intricate  af- 
fairs; —he  had  by  the  exercise  of  these  various  qualities 
during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  at  the  court  of 
Heniy  the  Oreat  been  able  to  render  inestimable  services 
to  the  Republic  which  he  represented. 

'^He  had  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  even  the  confidence 
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of  Hanrf  lY.,  so  fur  as  aay  maa  eonld  be  nid  to  possess 
that  monaich's  oonfidenoey  and  his  friendly  relations  and 
*y«ilfi»  aeeess  to  the  king  gave  him  political  advantages 
superior  to  those  of  any  of  his  eollMgaes  at  the  same 


'^Aeting  entirely  and  fidtfafolly  aeoording  to  the  in- 
stmotions  of  the  Advocate  of  Holland,  he  idways  grate- 
folly  and  copiously  acknowledged  the  privilege  of  being 
guided  and  sustained  in  the  difficult  paths  he  had  to  trav- 
erse by  so  powerfol  and  active  an  intelleet.  I  have  sel- 
dom iJlnded  in  terms  to  the  instructions  and  dispatches 
of  the  chief,  bat  every  position,  negotiation,  and  opinion 
of  the  envoy — and  the  reader  has  seen  many  of  them  — 
is  pervaded  by  their  spirit.  .  .  • 

^It  had  become  a  question  whether  he  was  to  remain 
at  his  post  orretom.  It  was  donbtfol  whether  he  wished 
to  be  relieved  of  his  embassy  or  not.  The  States  of 
Holland  voted  ^to  leave  it  to  his  candid  opinion  if  in  his 
frse  conscience  he  thinks  he  can  serve  the  pablic  any 
longer.  If  yes,  he  may  keep  his  office  one  year  more.  H 
no,  he  may  take  leave  and  come  home.' 

'^Snrelythe  States,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Advocate, 
had  thns  acted  with  consommate  coortesy  towards  a  diplo- 
matist whose  position,  from  no  apparent  fault  of  his  own, 
but  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  —  and  rather  to  his 
credit  than  otherwise,  —was  gravely  compromised." 

The  Queen,  Mary  de'  Medici,  had  a  talk  with  him, 
got  angry,  "became  very  red  in  the  &oe,"  and  wanted 
to  be  rid  of  him. 

*^Nor  was  the  envoy  at  first  desirous  of  remaining.  •  •  • 
Nevertheless,  he  yielded  reluctantly  to  Bameveld's  re- 
quest that  he  should,  for  the  time  at  least,  remain  at  his 
post.  Later  on,  as  the  intrigues  against  him  began  to 
unfold  themselves,  and  his  &ithfal  services  were  made 
use  of  at  home  to  Uaeken  his  character  and  procure  his 
removal,  he  refused  to  resign,  as  to  do  so  would  be  to  phiy 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and,  by  inference  at  iMSt, 
to  accuse  himself  of  infidelity  to  his  trust.  •  •  • 
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*<It  ifl  no  wonder  that  the  amhasaador  was  galled  to 
the  quick  by  the  outrage  which  those  concemed  in  the 
government  were  seeking  to  put  upon  him«  How  eonld 
an  honest  man  faU  to  he  overwhehned  with  rage  and  an- 
guish at  being  dishonored  before  the  world  hy  his  masters 
for  scrapnloQsly  doing  his  duty,  and  for  maintaining  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  his  own  country?  He  knew  that  the 
ehorges  were  but  pretexts,  that  the  motives  of  his  enemies 
were  as  base  as  the  intrigues  themselves^  but  he  also  knew 
that  the  world  usually  sides  with  the  government  against 
the  individual,  and  that  a  man's  reputation  is  rarely  strong 
enough  to  maint4iin  itself  unsullied  in  a  foreign  land  when 
his  own  government  stretches  forth  its  hand,  not  to  shield, 
but  to  stab  him.  •  .  . 

^^1  know,'  he  said,  'that  this  plot  has  been  woven 
partly  in  Holland  and  partly  here  by  good  correspon- 
dence, in  order  to  drive  me  from  my  post  with  disreputa* 
tion.  .  •  . 

^^'But  as  I  have  discovered  this  accurately,  I  have  re- 
solved to  offer  to  my  masters  the  continuance  of  my  very 
humble  service  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as 
they  may  think  good  to  prescribe.  I  prefer  forcing  my 
natural  and  private  inclinations  to  giving  an  opportuni^ 
for  the  ministers  of  this  kingdom  to  discredit  us,  and  to 
my  enemies  to  succeed  in  injuring  me,  and  by  fraud  and 
malice  to  force  me  from  my  post.  .  .  •  I  am  trulysony, 
being  ready  to  retire,  wishing  to  have  an  honorable  testi- 
mony in  recompense  of  my  labors,  that  one  is  in  such 
hurry  to  take  advantage  of  my  fall.  .  •  .  What  envoy 
will  ever  dare  to  speak  with  vigor  if  he  is  not  sustained  by 
the  government  at  home?  •  •  •  My  enemies  have  misrep- 
resented my  actions,  and  my  language  as  passionate,  exag- 
gerated, mischievous,  but  I  have  no  passion  except  for  the 
service  of  my  superiors.'  •  .  • 

^'Bameveld,  from  well-considered  motives  of  public 
policy,  was  favoring  his  honorable  recall.  But  he  aiUowed 
a  decorous  interval  of  more  than  three  years  to  elapse  in 
which  to  terminate  his  affairs,  and  to  take  a  deliberate 
departure  from  that  French  embassy  to  which  the  Advo- 
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eate  had  origiiuilly  promoted  him,  and  in  which  there  had 
heen  8o  many  yean  of  mutual  benefit  and  confidence  be- 
tween the  two  Btateemen.  He  used  no  nndexhand  means. 
He  did  not  abuse  the  power  of  the  States-General  which 
he  wielded  to  cast  him  suddenly  and  bratally  from  the 
distinguished  post  which  he  oceapiedy  and  so  to  attempt 
to  diidionor  him  before  the  world.  Nothing  could  be 
more  respectfol  and  conciliatory  than  the  ftttitade  of  the 
government  from  first  to  last  towards  this  distinguished 
fonctionaxy.  The  Bepablio  respected  itself  too  much  to 
deal  with  honorable  agents  whose  services  it  felt  obliged  to 
dispense  with  as  wi A  volgar  male&ctors  who  had  been 
detected  in  crime.  .  .  • 

^This  work  aims  at  being  a  political  stody.  I  woold 
attempt  to  exemplify  the  influence  of  individual  humors 
and  passions  -—some  of  them  among  the  highest,  and  oth- 
ers certainly  the  basest  that  agitate  hnmanity — upon  the 
march  of  great  events,  upon  general  historical  results  at 
eertaia  epochs,  and  upon  the  destiny  of  eminent  person- 
ages. •* 

Here  are  two  suggestive  portraits:  — 

'^The  Advocate,  while  acting  only  in  the  name  of  a 
slender  confederacy,  was  in  tnith,  so  long  as  he  held  his 
place,  the  prime  minister  of  Ekiropean  Ftotestantism. 
There  was  none  other  to  rival  him,  few  to  comprehend 
him,  fewer  still  to  sustain  him.  As  Prince  Maurice  was 
at  that  time  the  great  soldier  of  Ftotestantism,  without 
clearly  scanning  the  grandeur  of  the  field  in  which  he  was 
a  chief  actor,  or  foreseeing  the  vastness  of  its  future,  so 
the  Advocate  was  its  statesman  and  its  prophet.  Gould 
the  two  have  worked  together  as  harmoniously  as  they  had 
done  at  an  earlier  day,  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  for 
the  common  weal  of  Europe.  But,  alas  I  the  evil  genius 
of  jealousy,  which  so  often  forbids  cordial  relations  be- 
tween soldier  and  statesman,  already  stood  shrouded  in 
the  distance,  darkly  menacing  the  strenuous  patriot,  who 
was  wearing  his  life  out  in  exertions  for  what  he  deemed 
the  true  cause  of  progress  and  humanity.  .  •  • 
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^  All  history  shows  that  the  hrilliant  soldier  of  a  repnh- 
lie  is  apt  to  have  the  advantagey  in  a  straggle  for  popular 
affection  and  popular  applause,  over  the  statesman,  how- 
ever eonsmnmate.  •  •  •  The  great  hattles  and  sieges  of 
the  prince  had  heen  on  a  world's  theatre,  had  enchained 
the  attention  of  Christendom,  and  on  their  issue  had  fre- 
quently depended,  or  seemed  to  depend,  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation.  The  labors  of  the  statesman,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  been  comparatively  secret.  His  noble  orations 
and  arguments  had  been  spoken  with  closed  doors  to  as- 
semblies of  colleagues,  rather  envoys  than  senators,  •  •  . 
while  his  vast  labors  in  directing  both  the  internal  ad- 
ministration aod  especially  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth had  been  by  their  very  nature  as  secret  as  they 
were  perpetual  and  enormous." 

The  reader  of  the  "Life  of  Bameveld  "  most  jndge 
for  himself  whether  in  these  and  similar  passages  the 
historian  was  thinlriiig  solely  of  Maurice,  the  great 
military  leader,  of  Bameveld,  the  great  statesman, 
and  of  Aerssens,  the  recalled  ambassador.  He  will 
certainly  find  that  there  were  "bnming  questions ''  for 
ministers  to  handle  then  as  now,  and  recognize  in 
"that  visible  atmosphere  of  power  the  poison  of  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  resist"  a  respiratory  medium  as 
well  known  to  the  nineteenth  as  to  the  seventeenth 
century* 
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1874-1877.    Mx.  60-63. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Motley.  — Lut  Vint  to  America.— IDnen  and 
Death. —Lady  Hazeomf i  Commniiinatiop. 

On  the  last  day  of  1874,  the  beloyed  wife,  whoae 
health  had  for  aome  yeanheeD  idling,  was  taken  from 
him  by  death.  She  had  been  the  pride  of  hia  happier 
yean,  the  stay  and  aolaoe  of  those  which  had  bo  tried 
his  sensitive  spirit.  The  blow  found  him  already 
weakened  by  mental  suffering  and  bodily  infirmity, 
and  he  never  reoovered  from  it.  Mr.  Motley's  last 
visit  to  America  was  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1876.  During  several  weeks  which  he  passed  at  Na- 
hant,  a  seaside  resort  near  Boston,  I  saw  him  almost 
daily.  He  walked  feebly  and  with  some  little  diffi- 
oulfy,  and  complained  of  a  feeling  of  great  weight  in 
the  right  arm,  which  made  writing  laborious.  EQs 
handwriting  had  not  betrayed  any  very  obvious  change, 
so  far  as  I  had  noticed  in  his  letters.  His  features 
and  speech  were  without  any  paralytic  character.  His 
mind  was  dear  except  when,  as  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, he  CMnplained  of  some  confused  feeling,  and 
walked  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air  to  compose  him- 
self. His  thoughts  were  always  tending  to  revert  to 
the  almost  worshipped  companion  from  whom  death 
had  parted  him  a  few  months  before.  Yet  he  could 
often  be  led  away  to  other  topics,  and  in  talking  of 
them  could  be  betrayed  into  momentary  cheerfulness  of 
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manner.  His  long-enduring  and  all-penrading  grief 
was  not  more  a  tribute  tothe  Yiitoes  and  graces  of  Iier 
whom  he  mourned  than  an  evidence  of  the  deeply  af- 
fectionate nature  which  in  other  relations  endeared 
him  to  so  many  whose  friendship  was  a  title  to  love 
and  honor. 

I  have  now  the  privilege  of  onoe  more  recurring  to 
the  narrative  of  Mr.  Motley's  daughter,  Lady  Har- 
eourt. 

^The  harassing  work  and  mental  distress  of  this  time 
[after  the  recall  &om  England],  acting  on  an  aeately  ner- 
vous organization,  began  the  process  of  ondermining  his 
coDStitation,  of  which  we  were  so  soon  to  see  the  resolts. 
It  was  not  the  least  eonrageons  act  of  his  life,  that,  smart- 
ing under  a  fresh  womid,  tired  and  uihappy,  he  set  his 
&ce  immediately  towards  the  accomplishment  of  fresh 
literary  labor.  After  my  sister's  marriage  in  January  he 
went  to  the  Hague  to  begin  his  researches  in  the  archives 
for  John  of  Bameveld.  The  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 
had  made  ready  a  house  for  us,  and  personally  superin- 
tended every  preparation  for  his  reception.  We  remained 
there  until  the  spring,  and  then  removed  to  a  house  more 
immediately  in  the  town,  a  charming  old-fashioned  man- 
sion, once  lived  in  by  John  de  Witt,  where  he  had  a  large 
libraiy  and  every  domestic  comfort  during  the  year  of  his 
sojourn.  The  incessant  literary  labor  in  an  enervating 
climate  with  enfeebled  health  may  have  prepared  the  way 
f or  the  first  break  in  his  constitution,  which  was  to  show 
itself  soon  after.  There  were  many  compensations  in  the 
life  about  him.  He  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  constant 
companionship  with  one  of  the  warmest  hearts  and  finest 
intellects  which  I  have  ever  known  in  a  woman,  —  the  dme 
d*ilite  which  has  passed  beyond  this  earth.  Hie  gracious 
sentiment  with  which  the  Queen  sought  to  express  her 
sense  of  what  Holland  owed  him  would  have  been  deeply 
felt  even  had  her  personal  friendship  been  less  dear  to  us 
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all.  Fioin  the  King,  the  aociety  of  the  Hague,  end  the 
diplomatio  oirole  we  had  many  marks  of  kindnees*  Qnoe 
or  twice  I  made  short  journeys  with  him  for  change  of  air 
to  Amsterdam,  to  look  for  the  portraits  of  John  of  Bar- 
neveld  and  his  wife;  to  Bohemia,  where,  with  the  linger* 
ing  hope  of  occupying  himself  with  the  Thirty  Yean' 
War,  he  looked  carefully  at  the  scene  of  Wallenstein's 
death  near  Prague,  and  later  to  Varzin  in  Pomerania  for 
a  week  with  Prinoe  Bismarck,  after  the  great  events  of 
the  Franco-German  war.  In  the  autumn  of  1872  we  moved 
to  England,  partly  hecause  it  was  evident  that  his  health 
and  my  mother's  required  a  change ;  partly  for  private 
reasons  to  be  near  my  sister  and  her  ddldren.  The  day 
after  our  arrival  at  Bournemouth  occurred  the  rupture  of 
a  vessel  on  the  lungs,  without  any  apparently  sufficient 
cause.  He  recovered  enough  to  revise  and  complete  his 
manuscript,  and  we  thought  him  better,  when  at  the  end 
of  July,  in  London,  he  was  struck  down  by  the  first  at- 
tack of  the  head,  which  robbed  him  of  all  after  power  of 
work,  although  the  intellect  remained  untouched.  Sir 
William  Gull  sent  him  to  Cannes  for  the  winter,  where  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  internal  inflammation,  in  which 
I  suppose  there  was  again  the  indication  of  the  lesion  of 
blood-vesselB.  I  am  nearing  the  shadow  now,  — thetime 
of  which  I  can  hardly  bear  to  write.  You  know  the  ter^ 
riUe  sorrow  which  crushed  him  on  the  last  day  of  1874, 
— the  grief  which  broke  his  heart  and  from  which  he  never 
rallied.  From  that  day  it  seems  to  me  that  his  life  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  two  words,  — patient  waiting. 
Never  for  one  hour  did  her  spirit  leave  him,  and  he  strove 
to  follow  its  leading  for  the  short  and  evil  days  left  and 
the  hope  of  the  life  beyond.  I  think  I  have  never  watched 
quietly  and  reverently  the  traces  of  one  personal  character 
remaining  so  strongly  impressed  on  another  nature.  With 
her  self -depreciation  and  unselfishness  she  would  have  been 
the  last  to  believe  how  much  of  him  was  in  her  very  exist- 
ence ;  nor  could  we  have  realized  it  until  the  parting  came. 
Henceforward,  with  the  mind  still  there,  but  with  the 
machinery  necessary  to  set  it  in  motion  disturbed  and 
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shattered,  he  could  bat  try  to  create  small  occapations 
with  which  to  fill  the  houn  of  a  life  which  was  only  yal- 
oed  for  his  children's  sake.  Kind  and  loving  friends  in 
England  and  America  soothed  the  passage,  and  our  grati- 
tude for  so  many  gracious  acts  is  deep  and  true.  His 
love  for  children,  always  a  strong  feeling,  was  gratified  by 
the  constant  presence  of  my  sister's  babies,  the  eldest,  a 
little  girl  who  bore  my  mother's  name,  and  had  been  her 
idol,  being  the  companion  of  many  hours  and  his  best 
oomforter.  At  the  end  the  blow  came  swiftly  and  sud- 
denly, as  he  would  have  wished  it.  It  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  us  who  had  vainly  hoped  to  keep  him  a  few  years 
longer,  but  at  least  he  was  spared  what  he  had  dreaded 
with  a  great  dread,  a  gradual  failure  of  mental  or  bodily 
power.  The  mind  was  never  clouded,  the  affections 
never  weakened,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  unconscious  phy- 
sical struggle  he  lay  at  rest,  his  face  beautiful  and  calm, 
without  a  trace  of  suffering  or  illness.  Once  or  twice  he 
said,  ^It  has  come,  it  has  eome,'  and  there  were  a  few 
broken  words  before  consciousness  fled,  but  there  was  lit- 
tle time  for  messages  or  leave-taking.  By  a  strange  coin- 
cidence his  life  ended  near  the  town  of  Dorchester,  in  the 
mother  country,  as  if  the  last  hour  brought  with  it  a  rem- 
iniscence of  his  birthplace,  and  of  his  own  dearly  loved 
mother.  By  his  own  wish  only  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  appear  upon  his  gravestone,  with  the  text  chosen 
by  himself,  ^In  God  is  l^ht,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all.'" 
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Ik  dosing  this  restrietod  and  imperfect  record 
of  a  life  which  merits,  and  in  dae  time  will,  I  trast, 
receive  an  ampler  tribute,  I  cannot  refrain  from  add- 
ing a  few  thoughts  which  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves, and  some  of  which  may  seem  quite  unnecessaiy 
to  the  reader  who  has  followed  the  stoiy  of  the  histo- 
rian and  diplomatist's  brilliant  and  eventful  career. 

Mr.  Motley  came  of  a  parentage  which  promised 
the  gifts  of  mind  and  body  very  generally  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  a  measure  at  least,  wherever  we  find 
them,  by  the  blood  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents. 
They  gave  him  special  attractions  and  laid  him  open 
to  not  a  few  temptations.  Toomanyyoung  men  bom 
to  shine  in  social  life,  to  sparkle,  it  may  be,  in  con- 
versation, perhaps  in  the  lighter  walks  of  literature, 
become  agreeable  idlers,  self-indulgent,  frivolous,  in- 
capable of  large  designs  or  sustained  effort,  lose  every 
aspiration  and  forget  every  ideal.  Our  gilded  youlli 
want  such  examples  as  this  of  Motley,  not  a  soUtaiy, 
but  a  conspicuous  one,  to  teach  them  how  much  better 
is  the  restlessness  of  a  noble  ambition  than  the  nar- 
cotized stupor  of  dub-life  or  the  vapid  amusement 
of  a  dressed-up  intercourse  which  too  often  requires 
a  questionable  flavor  of  forbidden  license  to  render 
it  endurable  to  persons  of  vivacious  character  and 
temperament. 
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It  would  seem  difficult  for  a  man  so  flattered  from 
his  earliestdays  to  be  modest  in  his  self -estimate;  but 
Motley  was  never  satisfied  with  himself.  He  was  im- 
polsive,  and  was  occasionally,  I  have  heard  it  said, 
over  excited,  when  his  prejudices  were  roughly  han- 
dled. In  all  that  related  to  the  questions  involved  in 
our  civil  war,  he  was,  no  doubt,  very  sensitive.  He 
had  heard  so  much  that  exasperated  him  in  the  foreign 
society  which  he  had  expected  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  liberty  as  against  slavery,  that  he 
might  be  excused  if  he  showed  impatience  when  he 
met  with  similar  sentiments  among  his  own  country- 
men. He  felt  that  he  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  his 
own  government,  and  no  one  who  conceives  himself 
to  have  been  wronged  and  insulted  must  be  expected 
to  reason  in  naked  syllogisms  on  the  propriety  of  the 
liberties  which  have  been  taken  with  his  name  and 
standing.  But  with  all  his  quickness  of  feeling,  his 
manners  were  eafify  and  courteous,  simply  because  his 
nature  was  warm  and  kindly,  and  with  all  his  natural 
fastidiousness  there  was  nothing  of  the  coxcomb  about 
him. 

He  must  have  had  enemies,  as  all  men  of  striking 
individuality  are  sure  to  have;  his  presence  cast  more 
uncouth  patriots  into  the  shade;  his  learning  was  a 
reproach  to  the  ignorant,  his  fame  was  too  bright  a 
distinction;  his  high-bred  air  and  refinement,  which 
he  could  not  help,  would  hardly  commend  him  to  the 
average  citizen  in  an  order  of  things  in  which  medi- 
ocrity is  at  a  premium,  and  the  natural  nobility  of 
presence,  which  rarely  comes  without  family  antece- 
dents to  account  for  it,  is  not  always  agreeable  to  the 
many  whose  two  ideals  are  the  man  on  horseback  and 
the  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves.     It  may  well  be  ques- 
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tioned  wheUier  Waahington,  with  his  grand  manner, 
would  be  nearly  aa  popular  with  what  axe  called  ^the 
masses''  as  Lincoln,  with  his  homely  ways  and  bioad 
stories.  The  experiment  of  universal  sufiErage  must 
render  the  waters  of  political  and  social  life  more  or 
less  turbid  even  if  they  remain  innoxious.  The  Cloaca 
Maxima  can  hardly  mingle  its  contents  with  the  stream 
of  the  Aqua  Oandia,  without  taking  something  bom 
its  ciystal  deamess.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  one 
of  our  well-known  politicians  has  recently  gone  in  say- 
ing that  no  great  man  can  reach  the  highest  position 
in  our  government,  but  we  can  safely  say  that,  apart 
from  military  fame,  the  loftiest  and  purest  and  finest 
personal  qualities  are  not  those  which  can  be  most 
depended  upon  at  the  ballot-box.  Strange  stories  are 
told  of  avowed  opposition  to  Mr.  Motiey  on  the  ground 
of  the  most  trivial  differences  in  point  of  taste  in  per* 
sonal  matters,  — so  told  that  it  is  hard  to  disbelieve 
them,  and  they  show  that  the  caprices  which  we  might 
have  thought  belonged  exdusively  to  absolute  rulers 
among  their  nustreeses  or  their  minions  may  be  felt 
in  the  councilB  of  a  great  people  which  calls  itself  self- 
governing.  It  is  perfecdy  true  that  Mr.  Motley  did 
not  illustrate  the  popular  type  of  politician.  He  was 
too  high-minded,  too  scholarly,  too  generously  indus- 
trious, too  polished,  too  much  at  home  in  the  highest 
European  circles,  too  much  courted  for  his  personal 
fascinations,  too  remote  from  the  trading  world  of 
caucus  managers.  To  degrade  him,  so  far  as  official 
capital  punishment  could  do  it,  was  not  merely  to 
wrong  one  whom  the  nation  should  have  delighted  to 
honor  as  showing  it  to  the  world  in  the  fairest  flower 
of  its  young  civilization,  but  it  was  an  indignity  to 
a  representative  of  the  highest  scholarship  of  native 
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gfofwth,  which  every  stadent  in  the  land  felt  as  a  dis- 
oonragement  to  all  sound  learning  and  noble  ambi> 
tion. 

If  he  was  disappointed  in  his  diplomatic  career,  he 
had  enongh,  and  more  than  enough,  to  console  him  in 
his  brilliant  literary  trimnphs.  He  had  earned  them 
all  by  the  most  faithful  and  patient  labor.  If  he  had 
not  tiie  ^^frame  of  adamant "  of  the  Swedish  hero,  he 
had  his  *^soul  of  fire/'  No  labors  could  tire  him,  no 
difficulties  affright  him.  What  most  surprised  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  young  man  was,  not  his  ambition, 
not  his  brilliancy,  but  his  dogged,  continuous  capacity 
for  work.  We  have  seen  with  what  astonishment  the 
old  Dutch  scholar,  Grroen  van  Prinsterer,  looked  upon 
a  man  who  had  wrestled  with  authors  like  Bor  and 
Van  Meteren,  who  had  grappled  with  the  mightiest 
folios  and  toiled  undiscoun^ed  among  half -illegible 
manuscript  records.  Having  spared  no  i>auis  in  col- 
lecting his  materials,  he  told  his  story,  as  we  all  know, 
with  flowing  ease  and  stirring  vitality.  His  views 
may  have  been  more  or  less  partial;  Philip  the  Second 
may  have  deserved  the  pitying  benevolence  of  poor 
Maximilian;  Maurice  may  have  wept  as  sincerely  over 
the  errors  of  Arminius  as  any  one  of  ^^the  crocodile 
crew  that  believe  in  election; ''  Bameveld  and  Gbotius 
may  have  been  on  the  road  to  Bome;  none  of  these 
things  seem  probable,  but  if  they  were  all  proved  true 
in  opposition  to  his  views,  we  should  still  have  the 
long  roll  of  glowing  tapestry  he  has  woven  for  us, 
with  all  its  life-like  portraits,  its  almost  moving  pa- 
geants, its  sieges  where  we  can  see  the  artillery  flash- 
ing, its  battle-fields  with  their  smoke  and  fire,  —  pic- 
tures which  cannot  fade,  and  which  will  preserve  his 
name  interwoven  with  their  own  enduring  colors. 
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BepnblioB  aie  said  to  be  ungrateful;  it  might  be 
truer  to  say  that  they  are  forgetful.  They  f orgire 
those  who  have  wronged  them  as  easily  as  they  forget 
those  who  have  done  them  good  seryioe.  But  History 
never  forgets  and  never  forgives.  To  her  deoisioii 
we  may  trust  the  question,  whether  the  warm-hearted 
patriot  who  had  stood  up  for  his  eountzy  nobly  and 
manfully  in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  great  scholar  and 
writer  who  had  reflected  honor  upon  her  throughout 
the  world  of  letters,  the  high-minded  public  servant, 
whose  shortcomings  it  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  experts 
to  make  conspicuous  enough  to  be  presentable,  was 
treated  as  such  a  citiien  should  have  been  dealt  with. 
His  record  is  safe  in  her  hands,  and  his  memory  will 
be  precious  always  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  enjoyed 
his  friendship. 
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Thb  Satubbat  Club. 

This  olab,  of  which  we  were  both  members,  and  which 
is  still  floarishingy  came  into  ezistence  in  a  very  quiet  sort 
of  way  at  about  ti^e  same  time  as  ^'The  Atlantic  Monthly,  ** 
and,  although  entirely  unconnected  with  that  magazine, 
included  as  members  some  of  its  chief  contributors.  Of 
those  who  might  have  been  met  at  some  of  the  monthly 
gatherings  in  its  earlier  days  I  may  mention  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Motley,  Whipple,  Whit- 
tier;  Professors  Agassis  and  Peirce;  John  S.  Dwight; 
Goyemor  Andrew,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Junior,  Charles 
Sumner.  It  offered  a  wide  gamut  of  intelligences,  and 
the  meetings  were  noteworthy  occasions.  If  there  was  not 
a  certain  amount  of  *' mutual  admiration  '*  among  some  of 
those  I  have  mentioned  it  was  a  great  pity,  and  implied 
a  defect  in  the  nature  of  men  who  were  otherwise  largely 
endowed.  The  vitality  of  this  club  has  depended  in  a 
great  measure  on  its  utter  poverty  in  statutes  and  by-hiws, 
its  entire  absence  of  formality,  and  its  blessed  freedom 
from  speech-making. 

That  holy  man,  Richard  Baxter,  says  in  his  Preface  to 
AUeine's  "Alann:"  — 

<<  I  have  done,  when  I  have  sought  to  remove  a  little  scandal, 
wMoh  I  foresaw,  that  I  should  myself  write  the  Frefsoe  to  his 
Life  where  himself  and  two  of  his  friends  make  snoh  a  mention 
of  my  name,  which  I  cannot  own ;  which  will  seem  a  prsising 
him  for  praising  me.    I  oonf eis  it  looketh  iU-favoredly  in  me. 
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Bat  I  had  not  tiia  poww  of  other  mni's  wntiiigi,  •ad  dnnt  not 
forbew  that  iHuoh  wm  hu  doe." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  ooeasion  for  a  similar 
nspology  in  printing  the  following  lines  read  at  a  meeting 
of  memhers  of  the  Satorday  Glab  and  other  friende  who 
came  together  to  bid  faoewell  to  Motley  before  hie  return 
to  Europe  in  1857. 

A  PABTINO  HEALTH. 


Tei,  we  knew  we  nuut  lose  him,  — thoagh  fiieiiddiip  may 

ehum 
To  blend  her  green  leaTes  with  the  lanrelB  of  ftune» 
Though  f  ondlyi  at  parting,  we  call  him  our  own. 
Tit  the  whisper  of  love  when  the  bugle  has  Mown. 

As  tiie  rider  that  rests  with  the  spur  on  his  heel, 
As  the  guardsman  that  sleeps  in  his  oonelet  of  steel, 
As  the  archer  that  stands  with  his  shaft  on  the  string. 
He  stoops  from  his  toO  to  the  garland  we  biing. 

What  pietnrss  yet  slnmber  vnboni  in  his  loom 

nil  their  wactiois  shall  breathe  and  their  beauties  shall  bloom, 

While  tiie  tapestiy  lengthens  the  life-glowing  dyes 

That  oangfat  from  oar  soasets  the  stain  of  their  skies  t 


In  tiie  alcoves  of  death,  in  tiie  chamels  of  time, 
Where  flit  tiie  darik  spectres  of  passion  and  ctime. 
There  are  trinmphs  antold,  there  are  martyrs  onsong. 
There  are  heioes  yet  silent  to  speak  with  his  toogoe  1 

Let  as  hear  the  proad  story  that  time  has  beqaeathed 
From  lips  that  are  warm  with  the  freedom  they  breathed  I 
Let  him  sammon  its  tyrants,  and  tell  as  their  doom, 
Though  he  sweep  the  black  past  like  Van  Tromp  with  his 
faroomt 


The  dream  flashes  by,  for  the  west-winds  awake 
On  pampas,  on  praizie,  o'er  monntain  and  lake, 
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To  bathe  the  swift  berk,  like  a  seergiidled  shrine 
With  ineense  they  stole  from  the  rose  wad  the  pine. 

So  fill  a  bright  eap  with  the  sunlight  that  gushed 

When  the  dead  sommer's  jewels  weie  trampled  and  emshed  ; 

The  TRxm  Kmioht  of   Lbabnino,  —  the  world  holds   him 

dear, — 
Loye  bless  him,  joy  crown  him,  God  speed  his  oareer  I 

B. 

Habits  asb  Methodb  of  Study. 

Mb.  Motley's  daughter,  Lady  Harconrt,  has  favored 
me  with  many  interesting  particulars  which  I  conld  not 
have  learned  except  from  a  member  of  his  own  family. 
Her  description  of  his  way  of  living  and  of  working  will 
be  best  given  in  her  own  words :  — 

**  He  generally  rose  early,  the  hoar  varying  somewhat  at  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  his  life,  aoeoiding  to  his  work  and  health.  Some, 
times  when  mooh  absorbed  by  literary  labor  he  would  rise  before 
seven,  often  lighting  his  own  fire,  and  with aoup  of  tea  or  ooffee 
writmg  until  the  family  breakfsst  hour,  after  whieh  his  work 
was  immediately  resumed,  and  he  usually  sat  over  his  writing- 
table  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  would  take  a  short 
walk.  His  dinner  hour  was  late,  and  he  rarely  worked  at  night. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  literary  studies  he  led  a  life  of 
great  retirement.  Later,  after  the  pubUeation  of  the  *  Dutch  Be* 
public'  and  dnring  the  years  of  official  place,  he  was  much  in 
society  in  England,  Austria,  and  Holland.  He  enjoyed  social 
life,  and  particularly  dining  out,  keenly,  but  was  very  moder- 
ate and  simple  in  all  his  personal  habits,  and  for  many  years 
before  his  death  had  entirely  given  np  smoking.  His  work, 
when  not  in  his  own  library,  was  in  the  Archives  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Brussels,  Paris,  the  English  State  Paper  Office,  and  the 
British  Museum,  where  he  made  his  own  researches,  patiently 
and  laboriously  consulting  original  manuscripts  and  reading 
masses  of  correspondence,  from  which  he  afterwards  sometimes 
caused  copies  to  be  made,  and  where  he  wo^ed  for  many  con- 
secutive hours  a  day .   After  his  material  had  been  thus  painfully 
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•ad  toOfaDy  ■tmiwii,  ihb  writag  of  fab  own  rtosy  wb  wkwjB 
done  at  home,  and  hia  nuiid,  hmfing  digwfead  the  neoeoMiy  mat- 
tor,  alwmya  pound  itaolf  forth  in  writiiig  ao  eopioiialy  that  hia 
ttfwmca  waa  ohiefljr  darotad  to  ladneiag  tiia  ovaiHJmwdaiwia 
He  noTor  ihfaiik  from  any  of  the  dzudgeij  of  preparation,  bvt 
I  thiiik  hia  own  part  of  tiia  woric  waa  ahaer  pleaaoze  to  him.'' 

I  ahould  hftVB  mentioned  that  hb  reeidenoe  in  London 
while  minister  waa  at  the  honae  No.  17  Arlington  Street, 
helonging  to  Lord  Tarboroiigh. 

0. 

Sm.  WruLUM  Guix'a  Aooounr  ov  ma  Iixmaa. 

I  HATX  availed  myself  of  the  pennisaion  implied  in  the 
aahjoined  letter  of  Sir  William  Gkdl  to  make  large  ez- 
traeta  from  hia  accoont  of  Mr.  Motley's  condition  while 
onder  hia  medical  care.  Li  hb  earlier  yean  he  had  often 
complained  to  me  of  those  ^nerrons  feelings  connected 
with  the  respiration '*  referred  to  hy  this  very  distin- 
gniahed  phyaician.  I  do  not  rememher  any  other  habit- 
ual trooUe  to  which  he  was  sabject. 

74  Bboox  SmsBT,  QitOBVxiroB  Squabs,  W. 
Febmary  13, 1878. 
Mt  DBAS  Sn, — I  send  the  notes  of  Mr.  MoUey's  last  illnesB, 
aa  I  pramiaed.  They  are  too  teohnieal  for  general  readers,  but 
yon  will  make  aaoh  ezeeption  as  yoa  require.  The  medical 
detaib  may  interest  your  professional  friends.  Mr.  Motley's 
oaae  was  a  striking  illnstration  that  the  renal  disease  of  so-oalled 
Bii^t's  disease  may  saperrene  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  larger 
and  antecedent  change  in  the  blood-Teasels  in  other  parts  than 
the  kidney.  ...  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Tours  yery  truly, 

WoxLUi  W.  Guix. 
To  OuyxB  Wbxdxll  Holmbs,  Esq. 

I  ibst  iaw  Mr.  Motley,  I  belieTe,  abont  the  year  1870,  on 
aoooont  of  some  nerroos  feelings  connected  with  the  respiration. 
At  that  time  his  general  health  waa  good,  and  all  be  complained 
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of  wMooMwkwially  a  ieeKng  of  pppreorioii  aboat  tin  ehert.  Tkue 
weire  no  phyaioal  aigiis  of  anytliiiig  abnonnaly  and  the  symptoms 
qmte  passed  away  in  the  ooozse  of  timoy  and  wiih  the  use  of 
simple  antispasmodie  wanedies,  snoh  as  eamphor  and  the  lilce. 
This  was  my  fizst  interview  with  Mr.  Motley,  and  I  was  nata- 
raUy  glad  to  hare  the  opportonity  of  making  his  aoqnaintanoe. 
I  remember  that  in  onr  oouTersation  I  jokin^y  said  that  my 
wife  oonld  hardly  f OEgiye  him  for  not  making  her  hero,  Henri 
lY.,  a  perf eot  character,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  re- 
plied au  UrieuXf  **  I  assore  yon  I  have  fairly  recorded  the  fiusts.'' 
After  this  date  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Motley  for  some  time.  He 
had  three  slight  attacks  of  luemoptysis  in  the  antnmn  of  1872, 
bat  no  physical  signs  of  change  in  tlie  Inng  tissne  resulted.  So 
early  as  this  I  noticed  that  there  were  signs  of  commencing 
thickening  in  the  heart,  as  shown  by  the  degree  and  extent  of 
its  impulse.  The  condition  of  his  health,  thoo^  at  that  time 
not  yery  obviously  failing,  a  good  deal  arrested  my  attention,  as 
I  thought  I  could  perceive  in  the  occurrence  of  Qtd  luDmoptysis, 
and  in  the  cardiac  hypertrophy,  the  early  beginnings  ol  yascnlar 
degeneratioii. 

In  Angnst,  1878^  occurred  the  remarkable  seisore,  from  the 
effeetsof  which  Mr.  Motley  never  reooTered.  I  did  not  see  him 
in  the  attack,  bat  was  informed,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  that 
he  was  on  a  casual  visit  at  a  friend's  house  at  luncheon  (or  it 
might  have  been  dinner),  when  he  suddenly  became  strangely 
excited,  but  not  quite  unconscious.  ...  I  bdieyed  at  the  time, 
and  do  so  still,  that  there  was  some  capillary  apoplexy  of  the  con- 
volutions. The  attack  was  attended  with  some  hemiplegie 
weakness  on  the  right  side,  and  altered  sensation,  and  ever  after 
there  was  a  want  of  freedom  and  ease  both  in  the  gait  and  in 
the  use  of  the  arm  of  that  side.  To  my  inquiries  £rom  time  to 
time  how  the  arm  was,  the  patient  would  always  flex  and  extend 
it  freely,  but  nearly  always  used  the  expression,  **  There  is  a  be- 
devilment  in  it ; ''  though  the  handwriting  was  not  much,  if  at 
all,  altered. 

In  December,  1873,  Mr.  Motley  went  by  my  advice  to  Cannes. 
I  wrote  the  following  letter^  at  the  time  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Frank,  who  was  practising  there  i  — 

^  TboB  letter,  every  word  of  which  was  of  value  to  the  piaetitioiier 
who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  patient,  relates  many  of  the  facts  given 
above,  and  I  shall  therefore  only  give  eztraets  from  it 
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i>«eHiter29,  IfifTSL 
Mt  deab  Db.  Fkank,  ~  My  friend  Mr.  Modey,  the  birtoriMi 
•ad  kto  Amerioaa  Minister,  whose  wune  and  lune  no  doabi  jaa 
know  yeij  well*  hasbymyedTieeoome  fee  Cannae  for  the  wutor 
and  spring,  and  I  have  promised  him  to  give  joa  some  aeooont 
of  his  oase.  To  me  it  is  one  of  special  interest,  and  peisonallj, 
as  respects  the  sabjeot  of  it,  of  painfnl  interest.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Motley  for  some  time,  but  he  consnlted  me  for  tiie  present 
oondxtion  aboot  midsammer. 

.  .  ,  If  I  have  formed  a  oorreet  opinion  of  the  pathology  of 
the  case,  I  believe  the  smaller  vessels  are  degenemtfaig  in  seyeral 
parts  of  the  vascular  area,  long,  brain,  and  kidneys.  With  this 
-view  I  have  soggested  a  change  of  dimate^  a  noorishing  diet, 
etc  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  I  trust  expected,  that  by  great 
attention  to  the  conditioos  of  hygiene,  internal  and  ezteznal,  the 
progress  of  defeneration  may  be  retarded.  I  have  no  doobt  yoa 
will  find,  as  time  goes  on,  increasing  evidence  of  renal  change^ 
but  this  is  rather  a  coincidence  and  conseqiienco  than  a  canse, 
thoQgfa  no  doabt  when  tiM  renal  change  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  it  becomes  in  its  own  way  a  fiustor  of  other  lerions.  I 
have  troaUed  yon  at  this  length  becanse  my  mind  is  mnch  occu- 
pied with  the  pathology  of  these  cases,  and  because  no  case  can, 
on  personal  groimds,  more  strongly  challenge  oar  attention. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  W.  Gull. 

During  the  spring  of  1874,  whilst  at  Cannes,  Mr.  Motley  had 
a  sharp  attack  of  nwhritis,  attended  with  fever ;  but  on  return- 
ing to  England  in'  July  there  was  no  important  change  in  the 
health.  The  weakness  of  the  side  continued,  and  the  inabili^ 
to  undertake  any  mental  work.  The  signs  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy were  more  distinct.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1875 1 
wrote  as  follows :  — 

FOnuary  20, 1875. 
Mt  dsar  Mr.  Motley,  — ...  The  examination  I  have  }ost 
made  appears  to  indicate  that  the  main  conditions  of  your  health 
are  more  stable  than  they  were  some  months  ago,  and  would 
therefore  be  so  far  in  &vor  of  your  going  to  America  in  the 
summer,  as  we  talked  of.    The  ground  of  my  doubt  has  lain  in 
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the  pofl&bilitj  of  sndh  a  trip  further  disordering  the  dicnlatioii. 
Of  this,  I  hope,  there  is  now  lees  risk. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1875, 1  reoeiTed  the  following  letter :  — 
Galyeblt  Pabk  Hotbl,  TusBBman  Wsija, 
June  4, 1875. 

My  dkab  Sib  William,  —  I  haye  heen  absent  from  town  for 
a  long  time,  bat  am  to  be  there  on  the  9th  and  lOth.  Goold  I 
make  an  appointment  with  yon  for  either  of  those  days?  I  am 
anzioQS  to  haye  afoU  oonsnltation  with  yon  before  leaying  for 
Ameriea.  Our  departure  is  fixed  for  the  19th  of  this  month.  I 
haye  not  been  worse  than  nsnal  of  late.  I  think  myself,  on  the 
oontrary,  rather  stronger,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  not 
to  make  my  yisit  to  Ameriea  this  summer,  unless  you  should 
absolntely  prohibit  it.  If  neither  of  those  days  should  suit  yon, 
oould  you  kindly  suggest  another  day  ?  I  hope,  howeyer,  you 
ean  spare  me  half  an  hour  on  one  of  those  days,  as  I  like  to  get 
asmuehof  thisbraeingairasloan.  Will  you  kindly  name  the 
hour  when  I  may  call  <m  you,  and  address  me  at  this  hotel.  Ex- 
cuse this  sloyenly  note  in  pencil,  but  it  fatigues  my  head  and 
ann  much  more  to  sit  at  a  writing-table  with  pen  and  ink. 
Always  most  sincerely  yours. 

My  dear  Sir  William, 

J.  L.  MOTLBT. 

On  Mr.  Motley's  return  from  America  I  saw  him,  and  found 
him,  I  thought,  rather  better  in  general  health  than  when  he 
left  England. 

In  December,  1875^  Mr.  Motley  consulted  me  for  trouble  of 
yision  in  reading  or  walking,  from  sensations  Uke  those  pro- 
duced by  flakes  of  falling  snow  coming  between  him  and  the  ob- 
jects he  was  looking  at  Mr.  Bowman,  one  of  our  most  excellent 
oculists,  was  then  consulted.  Mr.  Bowman  wrote  to  me  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Such  symptoms  as  exist  pomt  rather  to  disturbed  retinal 
function  than  to  any  brain-mischief.  It  is,  howeyer,  quite  likely 
that  what  you  fear  for  the  brain  may  haye  had  its  conntezpart  in 
the  nerye-structures  of  the  eye,  and  as  he  is  short-sighted,  this 
tendency  may  be  farther  intensified.'' 

Mr.  Bowman  suggested  no  more  than  such  an  arrangement  of 
glasses  as  might  put  the  eyes,  when  in  use,  under  better  optic 
conditions. 
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The  jmt  1876  wm  passed  over  witboat  any  speoial  ehange 
worth  notioe.  The  walking  powers  were  much  impeded  hj  the 
wantof  eontroloTer  the  right  leg.  The  mind  was  entirely  dear, 
thoagh  Mr.  Motley  did  not  feel  equal,  and  indeed  had  been  ad- 
vised not  to  i^ly  himself,  to  any  literary  work.  Ooeasional 
eonTersations,  when  I  had  interriewt  with  him  on  the  snbjeot  of 
his  health,  proved  that  the  attack  which  had  weakened  the  moT»- 
ments  of  the  right  side  had  not  impaired  the  mental  power. 
The  most  notieeable  ehange  which  had  eome  over  Mr.  Motley 
since  I  ibst  knew  him  was  due  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Motley  in 
December,  1874.  It  had  in  fact  not  only  profoundly  depressed 
him,  but,  ^  I  may  so  ezpiess  it,  had  removed  the  centre  of  his 
thooght  to  a  new  world.  In  long  conversations  with  me  of  a 
specnlative  kind,  after  that  painful  event,  it  was  plain  howmneh 
his  point  of  view  of  the  whole  oourse  and  relation  of  things  had 
changed.  His  mmd  was  the  last  to  dogmatise  on  any  subject. 
There  was  a  candid  and  childlike  desire  to  know,  with  an  equal 
confession  of  the  incapacity  of  the  human  intelleet  I  wish  I 
could  recall  tiie  actual  eipressions  he  used,  bat  the  sense  was 
that  which  has  been  so  well  stated  by  Hooker  in  eendnding  an 
exhortation  against  the  pride  of  tiie  human  inteOeet^  where  he 
remarks :  — 

«*  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  dl  man  to  wade  hx 
into  the  doings  of  the  Most  High  ;  whom  althou^  to  know  be 
life,  and  joy  to  make  mention  of  Bjb  Name,  yet  our  soundest 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  ffim,  not  indeed  as  He  is, 
nrather  can  know  Him ;  and  our  safest  eloquence  oooceniing 
ffim  is  our  silence,  when  we  oonlsss  without  confession  that  His 
^oiy  is  inexplicable,  His  greatness  above  our  eapaoty  and 
reaish.  He  is  above  and  we  upon  earth ;  therefore  it  behoveth 
our  woida  to  be  wary  and  few." 

Mrs.  Motley's  illness  was  not  a  long  one,  and  tiie  nature  of  it 
was  snob  that  its  eonrse  could  with  oertainty  be  predicted.  Mr. 
Motley  and  her  ehUdren  passed  the  remaining  days  of  her  life, 
extending  over  about  a  month,  with  her,  in  the  mutual  under- 
standing that  she  was  soon  to  part  from  them.  The  character 
of  the  illnees,  and  the  natural  eduuistion  of  her  strengtii  by 
suffefing,  lessened  the  shock  of  her  death,  thong^i  not  the  loss, 
to  those  who  survived  her. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Motley  was,  I  beUeve,  about  two 
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iiKiiiihB  before  his  deatliy  Maroh  28, 1877.  There  wm  no  great 
ehange  in  his  healih,  but  he  oomplained  of  indeseribable  sen- 
eations  in  his  nervoos  eyateniy  and  felt  as  if  losing  the  whole 
power  of  walking,  bat  this  was  not  obvious  in  his  gait,  althongfa 
he  walked  shorter  distances  than  before.  I  heard  no  more  of 
him  until  I  was  suddenly  summoned  on  the  29th  of  May  into 
Devonshire  to  see  him.  The  telegram  I  received  was  so  urgent, 
that  I  suspected  some  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain,  and 
that  I  should  hardly  reach  him  alive ;  and  this  was  the  case. 
About  two  o'dock  in  the  day  he  complained  of  a  feeling  of  f aint- 
ness,  said  he  felt  ill  and  should  not  recover  ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes was  insensible  with  symptoms  of  ingravescent  apoplexy. 
There  was  extensive  lusmorriiage  into  the  brain,  as  shown  by 
post-mortem  examination,  the  cerebral  vessels  being  atherom- 
atous. The  fiital  hemorrhage  had  occurred  into  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, from  rupture  of  one  of  the  middle  cerebral  arteries. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

WnxiAK  W.  Qtjll, 


D. 

Flags  ov  Bubial.  —  Fuvkral    SsRyiGS.  -—  EmAFHs.  — 
Dean  Stakuet's  Funeral  Sebmon. 

Mb.  Motlst  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  just  oatside  of  London.  Ser^ 
Tioes  were  held  in  the  diapel  at  the  eemetery. 

The  following  aoeount  of  the  funeral  is  extracted  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Smalley  to  the  '^New  York  Tribone:  **  — 

«<  Mr.  Motley  was  buried  on  Monday  in  Kensal  Green  Cem- 
etery, Dean  Stanley  performing  the  service.  The  funeral  was 
neither  quite  puUic  nor  quite  private.  It  had  been  Dean  Stan- 
ley's wish  that  it  should  take  place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
had  proposed  that  the  body,  when  brought  from  Dorsetshire, 
should  lie  over  night  in  the  Abbey ;  that  a  ceremony  should  be 
held  there  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
should  assemble  at  the  Abbey  and  accompany  tiie  body  thence 
to  tiie  eemetery.    But  some  difficulties — I  could  not  make  out 
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whftt — stood  in  the  way  of  this  Bmngunmit  It  is  oanse  tor 
Ngret  that  the  kind  poxposes  of  the  Dean  oonld  not  be  carried 
oat.  Mr.  MoUey's  friends — and  all  Americans,  becanse  he 
was  an  American  —  woold  hare  liked  that  some  of  the  last 
words  said  over  him  shonld  hare  been  said  in  the  great  ohnreh 
which  has  so  peonliar  an  interest  for  Americans,  ^  which  Ameri- 
cans in  general  Tenerate  as  the j  Tenerate  no  cathedral  and  no 
other  dmroh.  As  it  was  not  to  be,  we  can  only  express  oor 
gratitode  to  Dean  Stanley  for  his  readiness  to  bring  it  aboot 

^  The  service  at  the  Kensal  Green  Chapel  was  of  ooorse  the 
borial  senioe  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  Mr.  Motley 
was  a  member.  His  three  danghters,  Lady  Haroonrt,  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  and  Miss  Motley,  were  present,  and  with  Sir  William 
Haroonrt,  Mr.  Bnssell  Storgis,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  followed  the 
eofllln  from  the  chapel  to  the  grave.  Among  others  present 
were  Mr.  Bright,  the  Doke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  fVonde,  Lord  Hoogh- 
ton,  Mr.  Thomas  Hnghes,  the  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Minister  of  Belgium,  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr. 
Hoppin,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  and  Mr.  Conway.'' 

The  inscriptions  on  the  gravestones  are  these:  — 
JOHN  LOTHBOP  MOTLET. 

BOBK  AT  DOBGHBBTSBf  MasB.,  ApBIL  15,  1814. 

Dded  mUB  DoBGHBsnB,  DoBSBT,  Mat  28, 1877. 
Ja  Chd  Iff  Ught,  and  in  him  it  no  darkneu  ai  cJl. 

MABY  ELIZABETH,  WIFE  OF  JOHN  LOTHBOP  MOTLET. 

BoBK  Apbil  7, 1813. 

Dded  Dboxmbxb  81, 1874. 

TVutk  MhaU  make  uo^  free. 

On  the  3d  of  June  Dean  Stanley  preached  a  sermon  in 
Westminster  Ahbey,  in  which  he  referred  with  much  feel- 
ing to  the  death  of  Mr.  Motley.  I  give  a  few  extracts 
from  the  manuscript  notes  sent  me  by  Miss  Motley. 

.  .  .  *<  But  there  is  a  yet  deeper  key  of  harmony  that  has  jnst 
been  strack  within  the  last  week.  The  hand  of  death  has  re- 
moved from  his  dwelling-place  amongst  ns  one  of  the  bri^test 
lights  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  — the  high-spirited  patriot, 
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fhe  faithful  friend  of  England's  best  and  pviest  spirits,  tlie  bril- 
lianty  the  indefatigable  historian  who  told,  as  none  before  him 
had  told,  the  historj  of  the  rise  and  straggle  of  the  Dutch  Be- 
publio,  almost  a  part  of  his  own. 

**  We  sometimes  ask  ^Hiat  room  or  place  is  left  in  the  crowded 
temple  of  Europe's  &me  for  one  of  the  Western  world  to  oo- 
eapy.  Bnt  a  sufficient  answer  Is  giTen  in  the  work  which  was 
reserved  to  be  accomplished  hj  him  who  has  just  departed*  So 
long  as  the  tale  of  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Orange,  of  the 
siege  of  Leyden,  of  the  tragedy  of  Barneveld,  interests  mankind, 
so  long  will  Holland  be  indissolubly  connected  with  the  name  of 
Motley  in  that  union  of  the  andent  culture  of  Europe  with  the 
aspirations  of  America  which  was  so  remarkable  in  the  ardenti 
laborious,  soaring  soul  that  has  passed  away.  He  loyed  that 
land  of  his  with  a  passionate  seal,  he  loved  the  land  of  his 
adoption  with  a  surpassing  lore.  ...  He  loved  the  fatherland, 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  literature  which  he  had  made  his  own* 
He  loved  the  land  which  was  the  happy  home  of  his  children, 
and  which  contained  the  dearly  cherished  grave  of  her  beside 
whom  he  will  be  laid  to-morrow.  Whenever  any  gifted  spirit 
passes  from  our  world  to  the  other  it  brings  both  within  our 
nearer  view,  —  the  world  of  this  mortal  life  with  its  contentions 
and  strifes,  its  joys  and  grie&,  now  to  him  closed  forever,  but 
amidst  which  he  won  his  fame,  and  in  which  his  name  shall  long 
endure,  and  the  other  world  of  our  ideal  vision,  of  our  inex- 
haustible longings,  of  our  blank  misgivings,  of  our  ineztinguisb- 
able  hopes,  of  oar  everlasting  reunions,  the  eternal  love  in  which 
live  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
which  bdng  above  is  free,  the  city  of  which  God  himself  is  the 
light,  and  in  whose  light  we  shall  see  light.'* 


E. 

From  the  Pboceedinob  of  the  Mabsaohxtbetts  Hdtobioal 

SOCIBTT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachnsetts  Historical  Society, 
held  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  Jane,  1877,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  recordB  of  the  preceding  meeting,  the  president, 
the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  spoke  as  follows:  — 
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^  Our  Ant  tibiNighti  to-daj,  gentittiiiaiiy  we  of  tluMe  ivhom  we 
■la J  not  agaiii  weboma  to  tlieee  halli.  We  shall  be  in  no  mood, 
oairtMiilyy  for  enteting  on  otber  tab jeoti  thiB  morning  until  we 
have  gmn  iome  eiq^ieeiioii  to  oar  deep  sense  of  the  loss  —  the 
dooUe  loss  — which  our  Sooiefy  has  sustained  sinoe  oar  last 

BMBthljIBAAfcilllP."^ 


After  a  most  interesting  and  cordial  tribate  to  his 
friendy  Mr.  Qoincy,  Mr.  Winthrop  continued:  — 


«The  death  of  oar  distinguished  associate,  MoUej,  ean  hsidlj 
hare  tdran  many  of  as  by  surprise.  Sudden  at  tiie  momant  of 
its  oeouneneey  we  had  long  been  mora  or  less  prepared  for  it  by 
his  fuling  health.  It  mnsti  indeed,  hare  been  quite  too  OTident 
to  those  who  had  seen  him,  during  the  hwt  two  or  three  years, 
that  Us  life-work  was  finished.  I  think  he  so  regarded  it  him- 
self. 

*<  Hopes  may  have  been  oeoaaionally  revived  in  the  hearts  of 
his  friends,  and  even  in  his  own  heart,  that  Us  kng-oherished 
purpose  of  oompleting  a  EBstoiy  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  as 
the  grand  consummation  of  his  historical  lahon, — foridiichall 
his  other  volumes  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  but  the  preludes 
and  overtures, — might  still  be  accomplished.  But  saoh  hopes^ 
fsint  and  flickering  from  his  first  attack,  had  wellnigh  died  away. 
They  were  like  Fkescott's  hopes  of  completing  his  *  Philip  the 
Second,'  or  like  Macanlay*s  hopes  of  finishing  his  brilliant  'His- 
tory of  England.' 

**  But  great  as  may  be  the  loss  to  literatura  of  such  a  erowiH 
ing  work  from  Motley's  pen,  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
ocmpleteness  of  his  own  ftune.  His  *  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Bepob- 
lio,'  his  'History  of  the  United  NetherUuids,'  and  his  'life  of 
John  of  Baxneveld,'  had  abundantly  established  his  reputation, 
and  given  him  a  fixed  place  among  the  meet  eminent  historians 
of  oar  country  and  of  our  age. 

**  No  American  writer,  certainly,  has  secured  a  wider  reeog- 
nition  or  a  higher  appreciation  from  the  scholars  of  the  Old 
World.  Hie  nniversities  of  England  and  the  learned  societies 
of  Europe  have  bestowed  npon  him  their  largest  honors.  It 
happened  to  me  to  be  in  Paris  when  he  was  first  chosen  a  corte- 

1  Ednmnd  Qainey  died  May  17.  Joho  Lothnp  Motley  died 
May  29. 
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gpondiiig  meinber  of  the  IsBtitiitey  and  wben  fab  dUinu  wwe 
canYMsed  with  the  freedom  and  eaznestneaB  which  peeoliarly 
eharacteriase  aneh  a  oandidaoy  in  Franoe.  There  was  no  mia- 
takuig  the  prof onnd  impression  whieh  his  first  work  had  made 
on  the  minds  of  saoh  men  as  Gnizot  and  Ilfignet.  Within  a  year 
or  two  pasty  a  still  higher  honor  has  been  awarded  him  from 
the  same  sooroe.  The  joomals  not  long  ago  annoonoed  his  eleo- 
tion  as  one  of  the  six  f  ore^  assoeiates  of  the  Frenoh  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Politioal  SoienoeSy  —  a  distinction  whieh  Presoott 
would  probably  have  attained  had  he  li^ed  a  few  years  longer, 
nntil  there  was  a  Taeanoy»  bat  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
beUere,  MoHey  was  the  only  American  writer,  except  the  late 
Edward  liTxngston,  of  Lonidana,  who  has  aotoally  enjoyed. 

**  Residing  much  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  pnrsning  his  his- 
torical resenrehes,  he  had  beoome  the  assoeiata  and  friend  of  the 
most  eminent  Uterazy  men  in  aknost  all  parts  of  the  worid,  and 
the  singular  charms  of  his  conyersation  and  manners  had  made 
him  a  fsTorite  gnest  in  the  most  refined  and  exalted  circles. 

^  Of  his  relations  to  political  and  pnblic  life,  this  is  hardly  the 
occasion  or  the  moment  for  speaking  in  detail.  Misconstroo- 
tions  and  injustices  are  the  proverbial  lot  of  those  who  ooonpy 
eminent  position.  It  was  a  duke  of  Vienna,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  whom  Shakespeare,  in  his  'Measure  for  Measure,'  in- 
troduoes  as  exclaiming,  — 

'  O  place  and  gieatnesB,  millioDS  of  false  eyes 
Aze  staok  upon  thee !    Volimies  of  report 
Run  with  theie  false  and  most  oontzarions  quests 
Upon  thy  doingB  I     Thousand  'soapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 
And  zaok  Oiee  hi  their  faaeieB  I ' 

^I  forbear  from  all  application  of  the  lines.  It  is  enough  for 
me,  certainly,  to  say  here,  to-day,  that  our  country  was  proud  to 
be  represented  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London  sucoessiTely 
by  a  gentleman  of  so  much  culture  and  accomplishment  as  Mr. 
Motley,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  his  recall  were  deeply 
regretted  by  us  alL 

**  His  fame,  however,  was  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  such 
accidents,  and  could  neither  be  enhanced  nor  impaired  by  ap- 
pointments or  remoyals.  As  a  powerful  and  brilliant  historian 
we  pay  him  our  unanimous  tribute  of  admiTation  and  regret,  and 
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giTB  him  *  plaee  in  our  mamoiiM  hj  the  nde  of  Pwieott  aad 
Irring.  I  do  not  f ocget  how  many  <^  um  lament  him,  alfo^  as  a 
ohaiiahad  friwidt 

«<  He  died  on  tiie  20th  nltinKS  at  the  honaeof  his  dao^tar, 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  in  Donetahize^  Rngland,  and  an  impnanTe 
tribato  to  hia  memory  was  paid,  in  Westminater  Abbey,  on  the 
f  oUowing  Sonday,  by  onr  Honoiaiy  Member,  Dean  Stanly. 
Soeh  a  tribute^  from  aneh  lipa,  and  with  aodi  anrwinndinga, 
leaTee  nothing  to  be  deaized  in  the  way  of  oology.  He  waa 
buried  in  Kenaal  Green  Cemetery,  by  the  aide  of  hia  beloved 
wife. 

''One  might  well  say  of  Motley  preeisely  what  he  aaid  of 
Fresoott»  in  a  letter  from  Borne  to  oar  associate,  Mr.  William 
Amoiy,  immediately  on  hearing  of  Preaeott^a  death :  'I  feel  in- 
eaqpressibly  disappointed — speaking  now  for  an  instant  purely 
from  a  literary  point  of  Tiew — that  the  noUe  and  erawning 
monnment  of  hia  life,  for  whieh  he  had  laid  sneh  massiTe  foun- 
dations, and  tiie  stroctore  of  iHueh  had  been  carried  f  orwud  in 
aooh  a  grand  and  masterly  manner,  mnst  remain  nncompleted, 
like  the  nnflnished  peristyle  of  some  stately  and  beantifal  tenv* 
pie  on  which  the  night  of  time  has  soddeidy  deaeended.  But, 
still,  the  works  which  his  great  and  nntiring  hand  bad  already 
thoronghly  finished  will  remain  to  attest  his  learning  and  ( 
— a  precious  and  perpetoal  possession  for  his  eoontiy.' 

'^  I  am  anthoriied  by  the  CoancLl  to  offer  the  following 
Intions :  ^ 


'**lU$olved,  That  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  J<^  Lotiirop 
Motley  this  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distingnished  mem- 
bers, and  American  literature  one  of  its  brightest  omamenta ;  a 
son  of  Massachusetts,  whc^  in  illnstmting  so  powerfolly  the  an- 
nals of  another  land,  has  reflected  the  highest  honor  on  his  own, 
and  whose  fame  as  an  historian  will  eyer  be  cherished  among  the 
treasures  of  his  natiTe  State. 

'**Resolvedf  That  the  President  be  requested  to  nominate  one 
of  our  associates  to  prepare  a  Memoir  of  Mr. Motley.'" 

William  Amory,  Esq.,  spoke  as  follows:  — 

**  I  thank  you  cordially,  Mr.  President,  for  affording  to  me  at 
this  time  the  opportunity  of  paying  the  tribnte  of  a  few  remarks 
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to  the  memoxy  of  one  wlunn  I  had  bo  long  known,  loved,  and 
honored  aa  Mr.  Motlej ;  and,  thoogh  I  may  fail  to  do  it  in 
woidM  aoitaUe  to  the  ooeaaion,  or  aatuifaotoxy  to  myself,  I  am 
compelled  by  the  promptmga  of  my  heart,  not  alone  in  ailenee 
to  mingle  my  tears  with  those  of  the  family  and  friends  who 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  father,  brother,  and  friend,  bnt  to  join  also 
my  Toice  with  the  voiees  of  those  who  are  gathered  here  to- 
day to  deplore  the  loss  and  honor  the  memory  of  him  who,  as 
our  aaaoeiftte,  by  his  writings  and  eharaoter  has  eontribated  so 
largely  to  elevate  the  reputation  of  this  Sooiety,  to  embellish  the 
name  of  this  eommnnity,  and  to  reflect  throoghont  the  civilized 
world  the  Instre  of  his  own  name  on  the  literatore  of  his  native 
eoontiy.  Till  about  1840 1  personally  knew  little  of  Mr.  Mot- 
ley ;  bat  since  then  oor  intimacy  has  been  unbroken  and  onr  in- 
terooorse  nnintemipted,  except  by  his  absence  in  Europe.  The 
lapse  of  almost  forty  years  since  I  first  saw  him  has  scarcely 
eflbeed  from  the  freshness  of  my  memory  my  first  impression 
of  the  transparent  nature  and  striking  idiosyncrasies  of  his  re- 
markable character,  which  made  it  easy  to  imagine  the  past^ 
and  not  difBcolt  to  divine  the  future  of  his  brilliant  career.  The 
expressive  beauty  of  his  face,  the  manly  el^panoe  of  his  person, 
his  winning  ways,  his  sparkling  wit,  and  the  irresistible  charm 
cf  his  conversation,  all  gave  even  then  assurance  of  distinction 
and  promise  of  &me  in  his  riper  years.  A  few  years  later,  at 
about  thirty,  not  inclined  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  he 
had  studied  partly  as  an  aecomplishment,  partly  as  a  possible 
means  of  support,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  any  other  pur- 
suit he  mi^t  embrace  as  more  congenial  to  his  temperament  or 
taste,  he  determined  upon  a  literary  career,  and,  as  his  genius, 
attainments,  studies,  and  tastes  inclined  him  thereto^  he,  fortu- 
nately for  himself  and  the  world,  adopted  history  ae  a  specialty, 
and  seleeted  'The  Bise  of  the  Dutch  Bepublio'  as  the  subject  of 
his  first  historical  work. 

^His  brilliant  success  a  few  years  later,  on  the  publication  of 
that  book,  showed  how  wisely  he  had  chosen  for  his  own  repu- 
tation, for  tiie  honor  of  the  republic  ^riiose  history  he  faithfully, 
picturesquely,  and  elegantly  depicted,  and  for  that  of  the  re- 
public at  home,  upon  which  he  at  once  shed  sudh  glory  as  a 
writer.  By  this,  his  first  history,  published  in  London  in  1866, 
he  was  raised  by  common  consent  at  one  bound  to  the  front  rank 
of  illnstrioas  hintorians  in  tiie  English  language,  and  by  his  sub- 
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woAa,  tlioafli  poliftps  Ian  attnativ*  to  the 
r,  he  bM  wnteined  the  lepatatkm  he  at  that  tune  aoqiuzed. 
*<  With  a  few  of  his  fiiende  in  this  ooDntiy,  I  was  faToced  widi 
the  priTilefe  of  a  penual  of  thoee  Tobmies  bef oie  they  weie 
pabliahed  in  England  ;  and,  thoi^^  alxeady  enteitaining  a  higfa 
lypreeiatioB  of  hia  genine  and  powen^  I  was  ineipnesiblj  anr- 
pffiied  at  tiie  eloqaenee  of  the  atyle,  the  inteieat  of  the  nanati?e» 
the  vaiielgrt  aptatade,  and  facilliaaey  of  the  iUoatEationfli  and  the 
lifelike  fidelity  of  the  povtiaita  of  the  chief  aeton  in  that  won- 
deifol  hiftofical  diaaaa»  hot  ahore  all  bj  the  nntiring  indnstry 
and  diligent  leteaioh  diaplajed  thzoii|^ioat  in  proeniingy  pve- 
paring^  and  using  so  ably  sneh  eopions  msteTials  from  sneh 
^arioos  sonioes.  llizee  yeaia  after  its  publication^  in  18G9,  Mr. 
Motley^  on  haaring  of  the  death  of  W.  H.  F^rasoott,  his  friend 
and  brother  historian,  wrote  from  Bome  along  letter,  containing 
a  yery  interesting  aooonnt  of  an  interview  he  had  soai^  with 
Mr.  Pteseott  abont  twelve  years  before,  in  relation  to  the  snb- 
jeetoltiie  Rise  of  tiie  Dutch  Repablic  That  letter  was  read  by 
Mr.  Sears  at  ameeting  of  this  Society,  holden  in  April,  18G9,  and 
reoorded  in  foil  on  page  266  of  the  pablished  'Ftooeedingi'of 
1868-60.  niongh  too  long  to  be  read  here,  it  is  so  touching  and 
beaotifnl  a  letter,  and  so  creditable  and  honorable  to  both  Mr. 
Motley  and  Mr.  Fresoott,  thst  I  have  ventured  to  aUode  to  it 
for  the  benefit  of  sneh  members  of  this  Society  as  have  either 
forgotten  or  never  seen  it,  and  to  whom  at  this  moment  it  may 
have  a  peculiar  interest,  if  they  possess  the  volume  of  the  '  Pro- 
ceedings *  referred  to.  The  subject  of  tiie  letter  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus :  Abont  1846,  Mr.  Modey  had  collected  materials 
and  made  preparations  to  write  *  The  Bise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public,' ignorant  of  the  fsct  that  Mr.  Fteacott  had  stiU  earlier 
also  made  still  larger  preparations  to  write  the  History  of 
Philip  IL  AMf  in  writing  upon  subjects  so  closely  identified  in 
time  and  events,  it  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Motley  must  often 
traverse  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Fcescott,  he  deter- 
mined, when  informed  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fjrescott's  intention,  to 
go  to  him  and  confer  with  him  on  the  subject ;  and,  if  he  should 
find  that  Mr.  P^rescott  had  a  shadow'of  objection  to  his  proceed- 
ing with  his  history,  to  abandon  it  at  once,  though  already  so 
enamored  of  the  subject  he  had  selected  that  it  was  to  him,  as 
he  said,  like  surrendering  his  histoiical  career.  He  did  so,  was 
most  kindly  received,  and  cordially  encouraged  to  proceed  with 
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the  work  at  onoe  bjMr.  Freseott,  wbo,  at  the  aaine  time,  genev- 
oiul J  Tolnnteexed  to  offer  an j  aid  in  Ids  power  and  the  iree  nee 
of  hiB  library. 

**  Siieh  is  the  snnmiary  of  the  purpose  and  resolt  of  that  inters 
Tiew ;  bat  to  realize  the  saoriflee  which  the  young  aspirant  to 
authorship  was  ready  to  make  to  a  nioe  seuse  of  honor  and  oour^ 
tesy  to  the  perhaps  doabtfnl  priority  of  the  conTentional  daim 
of  one  with  whom  at  that  time  he  was  only  sli^tly  acquainted, 
or  to  appreciate  the  genuine  gratitude  and  pleasure  inspired  by 
the  cordial  aid  and  generous  encouragement  offered  him  by  Mr. 
Frescott,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  letter  itself. 

Ml  hare,  Mr.  President,  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  this  sub* 
ject ;  but  the  temptation  to  present  in  one  picture,  and  to  illns- 
trate  by  one  anecdote,  the  different,  but  equally  beantiful,  traits 
of  character  exhibited  in  the  same  story  by  the  two  most  illus- 
trious historians  of  this  country  must  be  my  excuse. 

**  You  may  well  be  proud,  sir,  that  daring  your  presidency  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  the  names  of  Frescott  and 
Motley,  both  your  associates,  haye  been  enrolled  by  umrersal 
consent  in  the  same  rank  with  those  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Bob- 
ertscn,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Hallam  and  Macanlay,  of 
the  nineteenth ;  and  it  is  worth  recording  on  the  same  page  that 
these  friends  and  brother  bistmians  of  the  same  sabject  were 
natiyes  of  the  same  State,  citisens  of  the  same  city,  graduates  of 
the  same  college,  equally  remarkable  for  their  personal  beanty 
and  the  charms  of  their  manners,  published  their  first  histories 
at  the  same  time  of  life,  and  died  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
at  about  the  same  age.  With  more  time,  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  compare  and  contrast  those  elements  of  moral,  intellectaal, 
and  social  character,  which,  though  so  diflSerent  in  each  of  these 
distinguished  men,  contribated  so  equally  to  the  charms  and 
celebrity  of  both  in  the  world  of  letters  and  in  the  society  of  the 
world  ;  but  it  is  too  late,  and  I  am  conscious  that  already  I  hare 
encroached  upon  the  ground  of  his  literary  friends,  instead  of 
confining  myself  to  those  social  and  domestic  beanties  of  his 
character,  so  much  richer  in  interest  and  materials,  and  upon 
which  I  am  so  much  better  authority.  One  of  these  attribates, 
and,  as  I  think,  the  most  prominent  and  oharacteristio  of  all, 
was  the  tender  affectionateness  of  his  nature,  which,  within  the 
small  circle  of  his  home  and  friends,  was  irresistibly  winning, 
and  which,  though  less  known  to  the  oatside  worlds  pervaded  his 
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wliole  hmagp  and  was  often  tiie  hidden  soiuroe  of  tbat  ] 

and  faaeinatfon  wbieh  oaptiTatod  all,  and  won  lor  him  hosts  oi 

friends  sad  admizeis  wheieTer  he  was  known. 

*<His  xeady  and  deep  sympathy  in  the  honr  of  sorow  or 
affliotioo,  as  indieated  by  the  tones  of  his  Toioe,  the  expiesnon 
of  his  face,  or  the  simple  eioqnenee  of  his  words,  will  be  lon^j^ 
lemembered  by  many.  Passing  by  that  gtcateit  and  last  do- 
mestie  affliotioo,  whieh  made  his  home  so  desolate  and  his  life  so 
sad  for  the  last  two  years,  as  too  reoent  and  saered  to  be  more 
than  glaneed  at,  I  reoall  that  agony  of  grief  ooeasioned  many 
years  before  by  the  sodden  and  shoeking  death  of  his  nearest 
and  dearest  friend,  Mr.  Staekpole.  Mr.  Motley,  for  a  while  at 
that  time  a  near  neighbor  of  mine,  spent  every  afternoon  with 
me  on  my  piasaa  at  Longwood ;  and  I  shall  nerer  forget  the 
tnnnhing  words  and  manner  in  whioh  he  bewailed  his  loss  in  all 
the  Tariety  of  thon^t  and  langnage  whioh  death  and  friendship 
eonld  snggest,  and  with  all  the  eloqoenee  of  an  *  In  Memoriam.* 
He  ooold  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else.  Sabdned  and  softened 
1^  his  soRowi  he  seemed  an  altered  man,  and  in  the  tenderness 
of  his  grief  he  was  more  like  a  mother  weeping  for  an  only  dnid 
than  a  strong  man  mooming  the  loss  even  of  his  dearest  friend. 
How  eai^  it  woold  be,  Mr.  President,  to  seleet  from  a  oharaflteir 
so  rioh  in  its  endless  variety  many  other  equally  interesting  pe- 
enliaiities,  and  to  illnstrate  them  bysimiltar  reminiseenoes,  no 
one  oan  imagine  without  a  fiimiliar  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  inoH 
dents  of  his  life,  and  a  nioe  appreoiation  of  these  fine  impulses 
of  his  nature  whioh  have  shaped  his  career ;  and  this  can  be 
fitly  done  only  by  the  eloquent  pen  of  a  biographer  who  has 
known  him  from  his  youth. 

^I  have  made  no  allusion  to  Mr.  Motley's  diplomatio  career, 
whioh,  but  for  oironmstanoes  beyond  his  control  and  not  attribu- 
table to  any  fault  of  his,  might  haye  been  as  distingnisbed  as  his 
career  as  a  writer,  beoanse  I  am  sure  that,  to  all  who  knew  him, 
or  the  histoiy  of  the  termination  of  his  miwrions  to  Vienna  and 
London,  any  defenoe  of  him  certamfyp  on  either  side  of  the  water, 
would  be  entirely  si^erflnons." 

llie  President  now  called  on  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  who  said :  — 

'<  The  thoughts  which  suggest  themselyes  npon  this  occasion 
are  such  as  belong  to  the  personal  memories  of  the  dear  friends 
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wlioin  W6  htkTe  lost,  niker  than  to  their  litenoy  laboniy  the  just 
tribute  to  whieh  mnst  wait  for  a  oalmer  hour  than  the  present, 
foUowing  so  eloselj  as  it  does  on  our  bereavement. 

<<To  those  of  OS  who  remember  Mr.  Motley  dmiiig  his  last 
y/yat  to  this  ooontty,  his  death,  thoagh  it  was  a  blow  to  many 
lingering  hopes,  was  hardly  a  surprise.  But  if  we  go  baek  a  few 
more  years,  and  reeall  hhn  as  he  iq;>peared  at  our  meeting  of 
Norember,  1868,  he  oomes  before  ns  with  the  piomise  of  a  long 
afternoon  and  evening  to  a  life  whieh  was  still  in  the  brightness 
of  its  intelleotoal  meridian.  It  fell  to  him  on  that  oooasion  to 
speak  before  as  of  his  friend,  the  late  Dean  Milman,  and  I  am 
sore  that  not  one  of  those  who  listened  to  him  oan  f  ozget  the 
effect  his  words  and  his  presenee  prodnoed  npon  all  who  were 
gathered  aronnd  him. 

''He  stood  before  ns,  a  scholar  speaking  of  a  man  of  letters, 
and  his  words  had  the  fitness,  the  balanfle,  the  flow,  which  belong 
to  an  imperial  master  of  langnage.  He  was  speaking  of  one 
who  was,  as  he  said,  *  his  life  long  a  oonspienons  ornament  of  the 
most  eoitiTated  soeiety  of  London  and  of  England  ;  *  and  here 
was  in  his  own  person  and  address  that  harmonioos  nnion  of 
rare  qualities  which  all  the  world  OTer  is  the  master-key  that 
opens  every  door,  the  ooanAersign  that  passes  every  sentinel,  the 
unsealed  letter  of  introduction  to  all  the  hig^best  oirdes  of  the 
highest  civilisation.  Scholars  are  frequently  forgetful  of  the 
outward  graces  which  eonmoiend  the  man  of  the  world  to  social 
favor.  Here  was  a  scholar  who,  to  say  the  least,  had  rivalled  the 
most  robust  and  patient  of  our  woricers  in  drudgery,  who  had 
ploughed  through  manuscripts  without  number,  whose  crabbed 
characters  and  unoouth  phrases  might  well  have  tried  Champol- 
lion's  temper ;  yet  here  was  a  man  of  such  natural  graces  and 
such  distinguished  bearing,  that  he  seemed  to  belong  rather  to 
the  gilded  saloon  than  to  the  dusty  library. 

''Let  me  touch  briefly  npon  a  few  periods  in  his  life.  I  re- 
member him  as  a  handsome,  spirited-looking  boy  at  Harvard 
CoU^e,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  he  joined  the  class 
two  years  after  my  own,  graduating  in  1831.  He  was  probably 
the  youngest  student  in  college,  said  to  be  as  bright  as  he  looked, 
and  with  the  reputation  of  a  remarkable  talent  for  learning 
languages.  Two  years  make  a  wide  gulf  in  college  life,  and  my 
intercourse  with  him  was  less  frequent  than  at  a  later  period. 
I  reooUect  him  in  those  earlier  days  as  vivacious,  attractive, 
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briUknly  witli  mek  a  loiln  of  praniw  abcmt  bim  as  bebrnged 
to  Inidly  any  otiiar  «f  my  own  date,  and  after  it,  in  my  four 
y«an'  college  ezpeiieaeey  if  I  perinq^  ezo^  William  Stugia, 
wIkmu  a  swift  snmmoBS  celled  from  ow  side  in  all  the  beanty  of 
bis  eaxly  yoath*  Motley  was  more  nearly  the  ideal  of  a  yonng 
poettban  any  bey — for  be  was  only  a  bey  as  yet  —  who  sat  on 
tiM  benobes  of  the  college  cbi^ieL  Li  after  yeai8»  one  who  knew 
Lofd  Byron  most  neariy  noted  bis  resemhlanoe  to  that  great 
poety  and  spoke  of  it  to  one  of  my  fiiends  ;  but  in  oar  yoong 
days  many  pretty  yonths  ailectad  that  resemblance^  and  were 
laagbed  at  for  their  pains,  so  that  if  Motley  recalled  Byron's 
portrait,  it  was  only  becanse  lis  coold  not  help  it.  His  finely 
shaped  and  eipresBive  features ;  bis  large,  Inminoos  eyes ;  bis 
dark^  waTing  hair ;  the  mngnlariy  spirited  set  of  bis  bead,  which 
was  most  wortlqr  of  note  for  its  shapely  f onn  and  poise ;  his 
well-ontlined  flgore, — all  gave  promise  of  his  manly  beanly, 
and  commended  him  to  those  e?en  who  could  not  fnlly  appreci- 
ate the  richer  endowments  of  which  they  were  only  the  ootwaxd 
signature.  How  often  soch  gifis  and  promises  disappoint  those 
who  count  vpon  their  fntore  we  who  have  seen  the  Norember  ol 
so  many  Aprils  know  too  welL  Bnt  with  every  temptatinn  to  a 
life  of  pleasant  sdf-indnlgence,  flattety  and  the  love  of  Inxoiy 
coold  not  spoil  him.  None  knew  better  what  they  meant. 
*Gvn  me  the  Inzniics,  and  I  will  dispense  with  the  necessaries^ 
of  life,'  was  a  playful  saying  of  his,  which  is  one  of  the  three 
wittiest  things  that  have  been  said  in  Boston  in  oar  time,  and 
whioh,  I  think,  has  not  been  &irly  claimed  for  any  other  wit  of 
any  period. 

**  Soon  after  gradnaticn,  Motley  left  this  conntgy  for  Gennaiqr, 
where  be  studied  two  years  longer  in  the  omversities  of  Berlin 
and  CMSttingen.  I  myself  was  absent  from  the  conntiy  when  he 
returned,  and  only  renewed  an  acquaintance,  whioh  then  grew 
to  intimacy  with  him,  after  my  own  return  from  a  residence  in 
Europe,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1835.  He  was  at  that  time  just 
entering  upon  the  praotioe  of  law,  the  profession  which  be  bad 
studied,  but  in  the  labors  of  which  he  never  became  very  seii- 
coaly  engaged. 

«  His  first  literary  venture  of  any  note  was  the  story  called 
^Morton's  Hope ;  or.  Hie  Memoirs  of  a  FrovindaL'  llus  first 
effort  failed  to  aatisfy  the  critics,  tiiepuUic,  or  himself.  Hisper- 
sonality  pervaded  the  characters  and  times  which  he  portrayed. 
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8o  that  there  was  a  diflcord  between  the  aetor  and  his  eofltmne. 
BriUiant  passages  ooidd  not  save  it ;  and  it  was  phdn  enough 
that  he  must  ripen  into  something  better  before  the  world  would 
give  him  the  zeeeption  which  snrely  awaited  him  if  he  should 
find  his  troe  destination. 

^The  eaxljfailnresof  a  great  writer  are  like  the  first  sketches 
of  a  great  artist,  and  well  reward  patient  stndy.  More  than 
this,  the  first  efforts  of  poets  and  story-tellers  are  very  commonly 
palimpsests :  beneath  the  rhymes  or  the  fiction  one  can  almost 
always  spell  oat  the  characters  which  betray  the  writer's  self. 
Take  these  passages  from  the  story  jnst  refened  to  :  — 

M<  Ah  I  flattery  is  a  sweet  and  intoricating  potum,  iHiether  we 
drink  it  from  an  earthen  ewer  or  a  golden  chalice.  •  •  .  Flattery 
from  man  to  woman  is  expected :  it  is  a  part  of  the  coortesy  of 
society ;  bat  when  the  divinity  descends  from  tiie  altar  to  bam 
incense  to  the  priest,  what  wonder  if  the  idolater  shoald  feel 
himself  transformed  into  a  god  1 ' 

<<  He  had  ran  the  risk  of  being  spoiled^  hot  he  had  a  saf^gnaid 
in  his  aspirations. 

«<My  ambitioas  anticipations,*  says  Morton,  in  the  stoiy, 
'  were  as  boandless  as  they  were  various  and  conflicting.  There 
was  not  a  path  which  leads  to  glory  in  which  I  was  not  destined 
to  gather  lanrels.  As  a  warrior,  I  woald  conqner  and  overran 
the  world ;  as  a  statesman,  I  woald  reorganize  and  govern  it ; 
as  a  historian,  I  woald  consign  it  all  to  immortality  ;  and,  in  my 
leisore  moments,  I  woald  be  a  great  poet  and  aman  of  the  world.' 

^  Who  can  donbt  that  in  this  passage  of  his  story  he  is  pie- 
taring  his  own  visions,  one  of  the  fairest  of  which  was  destined 
to  become  reality  ? 

**  Bat  there  was  another  element  in  his  character,  which  those 
who  knew  him  best  recognized  as  one  with  whidi  he  had  to 
straggle  hard, — that  is,  a  modesty  which  sometimes  tended  to 
collapse  into  sdf-distrast.  This,  too,  betrays  itself  in  the  sen- 
tences which  follow  those  jnst  qaoted :  — 

^*Jn  short,'  says  Morton,  *1  was  already  enrolled  in  that 
large  category  of  what  are  called  yoong  men  of  genins,  •  .  . 
men  of  idiom  nnheard-of  things  are  expected ;  till  after  long 
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piepMatioii  oonMi  a  portontona  fulnie,  and  then  they  are  f ox^ 
gotten.  •  .  •  Alas  1  for  the  golden  imaginatiomi  of  oar  youth. 
.  .  .  They  are  all  duappointmente.  They  are  bright  and  bean- 
tifol,  hat  they  Hdb* 

^Mr.  Motley's  diplomatio  experience  began  with  his  appdnt- 
as  Seezetary  of  Legation  to  the   Amerioan  Embsasy  to 
in  1840, — a  position  i^ch  he  held  for  a  few  months 
only,  and  then  retomed  to  this  ooontry. 

<<  In  1846  he  wrote  an  artifile  on  Peter  the  Great  for « The  Nortb 
Ametioan  BoTiew/  which  saggested  to  many  of  his  friends  that^ 
thoogfa  he  had  not  taken  the  plaoe  as  a  novelist  he  might  haye 
hoped  f  ori  there  was  in  him  the  stronger  fibre  of  an  historian. 
He  did  noi»  howerery  give  np  the  idea  of  sneoeeding  in  his  earlier 
field  of  effort ;  and  in  1849  he  published  his  second  story, — 
* Meify«Moanty  a  Romance  of  the  Massaohnsette  Colony ;'  which 
again,  with  all  its  merite  of  style  and  ite  briDianoy  of  desoriptian, 
was  found  wanting  in  some  of  the  qualities  demanded  by  an  his- 
torical norel,  and  settled  the  question  for  him  that  his  genius 
wasnotinemyway  adapted  te  that  kind  of  composition.  The 
truth  was,  he  could  not  direst  himself  of  his  personality  and 
lose  his  individual  character  in  that  of  his  own  creations.  It 
will  be  noticed,  that,  while  his  first  story  turned  on  the  adven- 
tures of  an  individual,  his  second  story  came  much  nearer  to  tiie 
oomplezion  of  a  true  history.  It  was  at  about  this  uncertain 
period  of  his  career  that  a  friend  of  his  found  him  at  work  one 
day  with  a  Dutch  folio  and  a  dictionary  of  that  language.  On 
being  asked  what  he  was  ddng  with  those  uninviting  books,  he 
spoke  of  his  turning  his  studies  in  the  direction  of  history.  '  I 
must  break  myself  on  something,'  he  said. 

^  What  came  of  the  studies  which  began  with  that  Duteh  dic- 
tionary you  all  know,  the  whole  literary  world  knows,  and  I 
need  not  recite  tiie  story.  Neither  will  I  take  up  your  time 
with  criticisms  upon  those  noble  works,  which  hare  passed  their 
ordeal,  and  stand  among  the  foremost  contributions  of  the  New 
Worid  to  the  literature  of  the  Old.  The  personal  enthusiasm 
which  gives  a  glow  to  every  page,  the  inborn  Iotc  of  freedom,  the 
generous  sympathy  with  all  that  is  lofty,  and  the  passionate  scorn 
of  all  that  is  petty  and  base,  tiie  richness  of  his  descriptions,  the 
▼igor  of  his  portraits, — to  speak  of  these  is  to  repeat  the  com- 
monplaces of  all  our  literary  tribunals.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  a  single  thought  which  I  do  not  remember  having  met 
with. 
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**  The  study  little  State  of  HoUaad — a  nation  with  a  popo- 
lation  ooinpazable  for  nnmbexs  with  that  of  the  oity  of  London 
—  ofleiB  itself  to  too  many  English  and  American  minds  with 
the  nnheroie  aspect  in  which  the  Dntohman  has  been  presented 
in  the  satirical  verse  of  MarveU  and  the  ladicrons  trayesty  of 
Irving.  We  cannot  keep  the  pictores  and  figures  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  out  of  our  fancies  when  we  think  of  a  Hollander. 
Mr.  Graham,  the  English  historian  of  the  United  States,  com- 
plains that  Mr.  Irving  *has  by  anticipation  ridiculed  my  topic 
and  parodied  my  narrative.'  We  can  still  smile,  or  lan^  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  did,  over  the  extravagances  of  our  great 
ATnawnjui  humorist ;  bat  it  remained  for  an  American  historian 
to  assert  the  true  dignity  of  the  valiant  people  who  conquered 
an  empire  from  the  waves,  and  rescued  it  from  the  tyranny  of 
still  more  lawless  masters.  The  world  can  forgive  all  the  play- 
ful mischief  of  the  satirist  so  long  as  it  contemplates  the  majes- 
tic figure  of  William  the  Silent,  and  reads  the  story  of  the 
defence  of  Leyden,  the  record  of  John  of  Bameveld,  and  the 
romantio  episode  of  Hugo  Grotius  in  the  pages  of  Motley. 

^I  shall  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  further  diplomatic 
career  of  our  honored  associate.  I  know  that  it  ended  in  disap- 
pointment, and  a  feeling  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done  him. 
But  I  know,  also,  that  his  highest  office  was  undertaken  with  a 
profound  sense  of  responsibility ;  that  its  duties  were  discharged 
as  faithfully  as  he  knew  how  to  perform  them  ;  and  that,  what- 
ever sting  was  left  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  dealt 
with,  there  was  no  poison  of  self-reproach  to  rankle  in  the  wound. 
Those  who  will  search  curiously  enough  in  the  *  life  of  John  of 
Bameveld '  will  discover  at  least  one  passage  in  which  the 
writer's  own  violated  sensibilities  find  an  expression  in  the  record 
of  another's  grievance,  —  the  natural  device  by  which  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  have  sought  relief :  — 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  violence  which  reached  the  nervous 
centres  of  Sumner's  life  told  on  him  with  more  fatal  effect  than 
the  rude  shock  of  Mr.  Motley's  sudden  recall  from  England 
upon  his  proud  and  excitable  spirit,  and  through  his  sensibilities 
on  the  organ  of  thought,  from  the  internal  laceration  of  which 
he  died. 

**  A  slight  attack  —  hardly  serious  enough  in  its  effects  to  be 
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Mlled  panJytio— inftemptod  the  literuy  labon  wliieh  lis  had 
mamed  after  the  oloee  of  his  diplomatio  eaxeer.  Hia  ■peoeh 
iMTer  ■eemi  to  have  beoi  aileoted,  and  his  handwntiiig  ahowed 
no  xemarkaUe  ohaoge,  though  ha  oomplained  of  ««igfat  and 
waaknaM  of  the  ri|^t  sidot  and  found  it  a  eonsideraMe  effori  to 
wxita.  He  was  slowly  legaining  aomathing  of  his  oaoal  health 
and  spirits^  when  the  death,  in  Deoembery  1874|  of  the  Urrelj 
and  noUe  woman  who  had  made  the  hiypiness  of  his  lifa^  east 
the  deep  shadow  over  him  whioh  was  noTer  lifted.  He  passed 
the  snmmer  whieh  followed  his  bereafement  in  this  eoontfj, 
when  for  some  weeks  I  saw  him  daily,  and  mder  those  eon- 
ditions  whieh  revealed  his  inmost  natnxe  more  oompletely  than 
I  had  ever  known  it  in  my  long  intimaoy  with  him.  He  ap- 
pealed to  have  forgotten  all  lesser  tiials  in  the  one  great  aoErow 
whieh  had  left  his  life  so  neariy  desolate.  One  tlioiiglil»  one 
feeling,  seemed  erer  present ;  an  undereonent  which  betrayed 
itself  not  by  unmanly  signs  of  weakness,  but  by  the  tenderness 
and  tiie  leTerenee  to  whieh  the  menuny  of  her  from  whom  he 
had  been  parted  saddened  and  subdued  ereiy  aoeent  The  huK 
guage  in  whieh  he  spoke  of  his  wife  was  the  highest  tiibate  to 
womanhood  that  erer  found  words  on  living  lips  in  my  hearing. 
And  not  to  womanhood,  not  to  that  noUe  woman  alone,  for  they 
revealed  the  passionate  intensity  of  his  own  loving  nature,  and 
showed  us  better  than  we  ever  understood  before  what  was  his 
peculiar  underlying  oharm,  and  why  we  who  loved  him  had 
loved  him  with  sueh  strong  aileetion. 

M  But  time  haa  anodynes  for  griefi  it  eannot  cure,  and  his 
letters  showed  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  bear  his  burden  d 
sorrow,  and  that  the  aif eotion  of  those  who  were  left  him  was 
not  without  its  healing  influences.  He  had  even  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do  something  more  in  the  way  of  literary  labor,  when  sud- 
denly, on  the  29tfa  of  May,  without  any  immiHliate  warning,  the 
thread  by  which  his  fate  hung  over  him  parted.  The  summons, 
though  at  an  unexpected  moment,  might  have  been  looked  for  at 
any  time.  Ue  stroke  fell  like  a  blow  on  the  already  suffering 
organ  through  which  his  untiring  inteUeet  had  wrought  its  vast 
and  evhansting  labors.  *  It  has  come  1 '  he  said,  and,  after  a 
few  hours  of  unconscious  life  in  death,  he  passed  quietly  away. 

**  He  leaves  aU  his  uncounted  honors,  vHiieh  I  need  not  try  to 
enumerate ;  he  leaves  the  unblaioned  reoord  of  a  social  career 
hardly  rivalled  for  the  brilliaaey  of  its  success ;  his  works,  saered 
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to  henwmi,  the  spiiit  of  freedom  and  bnxiuuiitjry  are  hie  moim* 
ment ;  audi  amidst  the  sonowmg  tears  of  those  who  dearly  h>Ted 
him,  in  manj  lands  and  in  erexy  station  of  life,  from  the  lowliest 
to  the  loftiest,  he  is  laid  hj  the  side  of  her  frmn  iHiom  he  wonld 
not  hare  been  parted  in  death,  to  sleep  in  the  mansolenm  of  a 
nation  snrroonded  by  the  sepolohres  of  those  who  have  made 
her  history." 

The  Bev.  B.  G.  Waterston  then  said:  — 

'^  It  is  a  pleasant  thonght,  Mr.  Awsident,  to  remember  that 
the  two  members  whom  we  to-day  oommemorate  were  personal 
friends.  I  have  here  a  brief  letter  from  Mr.  Motley  to  Mr. 
Qninpy,  —  the  last  letter  whieh  Mr.  Qninoy  ever  zeoeived  from 
him, — written  in  pencil,  from  Nahant,  during  his  last  Tisit  to 
this  eoontry.    It  may  hafe  some  interest  at  this  moment 

m«Mt  mAB  QunroT, — Many  thanks  for  yonr  kind  words 
of  remembranoe,  and  for  yoor  Memoir  of  Charles  Spragne*  I 
perfectly  remember  onr  visit  to  the  Tenerable  poet,  and  am 
highly  gratified  that  he  should  have  been  pleased  by  it.  I  hsfe 
read  yoor  Memoir  with  much  interest  and  sympathy,  and  ehoald 
think  it  a  Tory  jnst,  and  not  in  the  least  an  OTer^ppreciatiTe, 
tribute  to  his  delicate  genius  and  genuine  and  honorable  charac- 
ter. 

"  'There  are  a  good  many  lines  of  his  poetry  which  I  can  re- 
peat now,  and  could  do  ever  since  I  was  a  Sophomore.  I  hope 
to  see  yon  in  Boston  before  I  leave,  which  will  be  in  October, 
as  people  seem  to  decide  that  the  winter  here  will  be  too  ecfere 
forme. 

***Ttmj  dense  my  illegible  pencilling,  but  it  is  very  hard 
work  for  me  to  write. 

M  <  I  un  your  sincere  friend, 

"'J.L.MaiMY.*** 

Mp.  Waterston  continued:  — 

^  Mr.  Motley,  after  the  publication  of  his  *  Merry-Mount,'  ex- 
pressed his  regret  to  Mr.  Quincy  that  it  had  met  with  so  little 
sncceas.  Mr.  Qnincy  replied :  'Motley,  turn  your  attention  to 
history.  Tour  style  is  admirably  adapted  to  that,  and  every 
power  of  your  mind  would  there  find  ample  scope,  and  the  re- 
sult, I  am  sure,  would  meet  with  success.'    <Do  yon  think  so  ?  * 
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he  aaid.  '  I  feel  oertein  of  jwu  pezfeoi  trina^Ji  ia  tluifc  field,* 
oontinned  Mr.  Qniao^.  It  is  pkarant  to  think  that  these  lifi^ 
long  friendi  went  so  nearly  together.  United  in  their  li^es,  in 
their  death  the j  were  not  diyided/' 

Fh>fes8or  William  Everett  then  epoke  m  follows:  — 

**  There  is  one  ineidenti  sir,  in  Mr.  Motley's  career  that  has 
not  been  mentioned  to-day,  whioh  is,  perhaps,  most  vividly  re- 
membered by  those  of  ns  who  were  in  Europe  at  the  oathreak  of 
oor  civil  war  in  1861.  At  that  time,  the  ignonnoe  of  English- 
men, friendly  or  otherwise,  abont  America,  was  infinite  :  they 
knew  very  little  of  as,  and  that  little  wrong.  Amerieans  were 
overwhelmed  with  questions,  tannts,  threats,  misrepresentations^ 
the  outgrowth  of  tgnoranoe^  and  ignoring  worse  than  ignocaaee^ 
from  every  elaas  of  Englishmen.  Never  was  an  anthoritative 
exposition  of  oor  hopes  and  policy  wone  needed  ;  and  there  was 
no  one  to  do  it  Ue  oatgouig  diplomatio  agents  represented  a 
bygone  order  of  things ;  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Lineoln's 
administration  had  not  come.  At  that  time  of  amdety,  Mr. 
MoUey,  lining  in  England  as  a  private  person,  came  forward 
with  two  letters  in  the  *  Times,'  which  set  forth  the  canae  of  the 
United  States  once  and  for  alL  No  nnoffioial,  and  few  official, 
men  eoold  have  spoken  with  soeh  authority,  and  been  so  certain 
of  obtaining  a  hearing  from  Englishmen.  Thereafter,  amid  all 
the  clouds  of  falsehood  and  ridicule  which  we  had  to  encounter, 
there  was  one  lightiiouse  fixed  on  a  rook  to  iHiich  we  eould  go 
lor  foothold,  from  whioh  we  could  not  be  driven,  and  against 
which  all  assaults  were  impotent 

^  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  elleet  piodaoed  by  these 
letters  helped,  if  help  had  been  needed,  to  point  out  Mr.  Motley 
as  a  candidate  for  hig^  diplomatio  place  who  could  not  be  over- 
locked.  Tbeit  value  was  recognized  alike  by  his  fellow-oitixens 
in  America  and  his  admirers  in  England  ;  but  none  valued  them 
more  than  the  little  band  of  exiles,  who  were  struggling  against 
terrible  odds,  and  who  rejmced  with  a  great  joy  to  see  tiie  stars 
and  stripes,  whose  centennial  anmversazy  those  guns  are  now 
oelebrating,  planted  by  a  hand  so  truly  worthy  to  rally  eveiy 
American  to  its  support" 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  the  Bev.  S.  K.  Lothrop, 
D.  D.,  and  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  all 
the  members  rising. 
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Hie  President  appointed  Professor  Lowell  to  write  the 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Quincy,  and  Dr.  Holmes  that  of  Mr.  Mot- 
ley, for  the  Society's  "Proceedings.** 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  it  was 
"  Vatedj  That  the  commemorative  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  printed.** 


P. 
List  ov  ms  Honorabt  Ttwbb, 

Thb  following  list  of  the  societies  of  which  Mr.  Mot- 
ley was  a  memb^  is  from  a  memorandmn  in  his  own  hand* 
writing,  dated  November,  1866. 

Hirt'^mcsl  Socie^  of  MMnaohnsetts. 

u  u       u  Minneflota. 

«  «       «*  New  York. 

u  u       u  Bhode  lalaikL 

<*  MM  liaiylaiid. 

M  H       u  Tennessee. 

M  MM  New  Jersey. 

Aiwftinnam  Acsdemy  of  Arts  and  Soienoes. 
Ameiioan  Fhilosophioal  Society,  Philadelphiai 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Kew  York  Univezsity. 
u       it      u     Harvard  ** 

**       **  litentoze,  New  York  Umvenify. 
Boyal  Society  of  Anfciqiiaries,  England. 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Oif oid  Universtty»  England. 

a       it      a     Cambridge      «  *• 

AtheiuBnm  Clnb,  London. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Amsterdam. 
Histoxioal  Society  of  Utrecht,  Holland. 
Historical  Society  of  Leyden,  Holland. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Grcmingen. 
Corresponding  Member  of  French  Institnte ;  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Petersborg. 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Universily  of  Leyden. 
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The  iMt  honorary  title  conferred  upon  him  wna  that  of 
Foreign  Anociate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences.  This  is  the  hig^iest  title  the  Academy 
can  confer. 

G. 

FOiDIB  BY  W.  W.  StOKY  AKD  WhXIAM  CuLUDT  BnYAHT. 

I  OAKNOT  dose  this  Memoir  more  appropriately  than  by 
iqypending  the  two  following  poetical  tribntes:  — 

IN  MEMORIAM,— JOHN  LOTHBOP  MOTLET. 

BT  W.  W.  8T0BY. 

Euewelly  dear  fiieiid  I    For  as  the  grief  and  pain. 

Who  shall  not  see  thy  liring  fsoe  again ; 

For  US  the  sad  yet  noUe  memories 

Of  lofty  thoaghtSy  of  npwaid-looking  e jes. 

Of  warm  affeotioiis,  of  a  spirit  hright 

With  glanobg  faaeies  and  a  radisnt  lighi» 

That,  flashing,  threw  aroond  all  common  things 

Heroic  hales  and  imaginings  ; 

Nothing  of  this  can  fade  while  life  shall  last, 

Bat  brighten,  with  death's  shadow  o'er  it  oast 

For  OS  the  pain  ;  for  thee  the  larger  life, 
The  higher  being,  freed  from  earthly  strife  ; 
Death  hath  hot  opened  anto  thee  the  door 
Thy  spirit  knocked  so  strongly  at  before  ; 
And  as  a  falcon  from  its  cage  set  free, 
Where  it  has  pined  and  flattered  helplessly, 
Tinging  to  soar,  and  gaiing  at  the  sky 
Where  its  strong  wings  their  atmost  flight  may  try, 
So  has  thy  sool,  from  oat  life's  broken  ban, 
Sprang  in  a  moment  np  beyond  the  stara^ 
Where  all  thy  powers  anfettered,  anconflned. 
Their  natire  way  in  loftier  regions  flnd. 

Ah,  better  thns,  in  one  swift  moment  freed,  • 
Than  woanded,  stridken,  here  to  drag  and  bleed  I 
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This  was  the  fate  we  f earod^  bat  happj  Death 
Has  swept  thee  from  us,  as  a  sudden  breath 
Wrings  the  ripe  fniit  from  off  the  shaken  bough,  •— 
And  ours  the  sorrow,  thine  the  glory  now  I 

How  memory  goes  back,  and  lingering  dwells 
On  the  lost  past,  and  its  fond  story  tells  I 
When  glad  ambition  fired  thy  radiant  faoe, 
And  yoath  was  thine,  and  hope,  and  manly  grace. 
And  Life  stood  panting  to  begm  its  race  ; 
Thine  eyes  their  sommer  lightning  flashing  oat, 
Thy  brow  with  dark  looks  olostering  thiok  aboat, 
Thy  sadden  langh  from  lips  so  sensitiye. 
Thy  proud,  quick  gestores,  aU  thy  face  alive,  — 
These,  like  a  vision  of  the  morning,  rise 
And  brightly  pais  before  my  dreaming  eyes. 

And  then  again  I  see  thee,  when  the  breath 

Of  the  great  world's  applause  first  stirred  the  wreath 

That  Fame  upon  thy  head  ungrudging  placed ; 

Modest  and  earnest,  aU  thy  spirit  braced 

To  noUe  ends,  and  with  a  half  excess 

As  of  one  running  in  great  eagerness. 

And  leaning  forward  out  beyond  the  poise 

Of  coward  prudence,  holding  but  as  toys 

The  world's  great  favors,  when  it  sought  to  stay 

Thy  impulsive  spirit  on  its  ardent  way. 

For  thee  no  swerving  to  a  private  end  ; 
Stem  in  thy  faith,  that  naught  could  break  or  bend, 
Loving  thy  country,  pledged  to  Freedom's  cause, 
Disdaining  wrong,  abhorrent  of  the  laws 
Expedience  prompted  with  the  tyrant's  plea, 
Wielding  thy  sword  for  Justice  fearlessly,  — 
So  brave,  so  true,  that  nothing  could  deter. 
Nor  friend,  nor  foe,  thy  ready  blow  for  her. 

Ah,  noble  spirit,  whither  hast  thou  fled  ? 
What  doest  thou  amid  the  unnumbered  dead  ? 
Oh,  say  not  mid  the  dead,  for  what  hast  thou 
Among  the  dead  to  do  ?    No  I  rather  now, 
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If  Euth  and  Hope  are  not  a  wOd  deoeit, 
The  truly  living  tlioa  haet  gone  to  meet» 
The  noUe  spiritB  pnxged  b j  death,  wlioae  eye 
(VerpeeTs  the  brief  bounds  of  mortality ; 
And  they  behold  thee  rising  there  a£w, 
Serenely  dear  above  Time's  oloady  bar. 
And  greet  thee  as  we  greet  a  rising  star. 

IN  MEMOBY  OF  JOEQ^  LOTHBOP  MOTLEY. 

BY  WILLIAM  OULLBN  BBTAITT. 

Sleeps  Motley,  with  the  great  of  anoient  days, 

Who  wrote  for  an  the  years  that  yet  shall  be. 
Sleep  with  Herodotus,  whose  name  and  praise 

Have  reached  the  isles  of  earth's  remotest  sea. 
Sleep,  while,  defiant  of  the  slow  delays 

Of  Time,  thy  gloctons  writings  speak  for  thee 
And  in  tiie  answering  heart  of  millions  raise 

The  generous  seal  lor  Bight  and  Liberty. 
And  should  the  days  overtake  us,  when,  at  last, 

Ue  silence  that  —  ere  yet  a  hnman  pen 
Hadtraoed  the  slenderest  reoord  of  the  past — 

Hushed  the  primeTsl  languages  of  men 
Upon  oar  Rngtish  tongae  its  spell  shall  east, 

Thy  memory  shall  perish  only  then. 
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Adama,  John  QniiioT.  on  Lord  Btratftwd 
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AhifmKide,  Markt  ^uiiou^  IX 

AlKbimui  Treaty,  tlie,  44^. 

AlDhfiiDj,  ulepU^  2WK  tdl. 

Alcqtt,  A.  BrfmAOfi  I  hearing  £mfinoD, 
av;  FMDitlatloiu,  €€ ;  an  idealUt,  114; 
The  lHal«  122}  aomiet,  271:  tiuotod, 
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Aloott,  Looiaa  Bl.  fimeral  boaaaet,  fTL 
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mimatain  UkiKwv,  ai9^ 

Altnd  tlie  Gmt,  1«.  336, 

ABelDe.  Jowpli,  Aliinn  to  iba  I7zi£0O- 
vflited,  437. 

Allitxrae^.  A.,  3S5  ;  lettara  to,  336, 1ST. 
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Ssa.  IBm  FiciureA.f  , 

gg^  Motley^*  ideal*  483. 

,  tnated    Lu  Antholog^i   24; 
fa  iiotilfl,  492. 

___a:  iDom  lor  a  poet*  lOi,  105;  vlr- 
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Amid,  meeting  Bmenoo,  48.  (Bee/ta/y.) 
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Amneemento  in  New  toglaiKl,  8S. 
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Arlaniiffi,  ».    (Bee  CMeariiiii#i7i.) 

Ariftotle  I  InflnsDoe  over  Mary  Emjaraon, 
13 ;  tlmoi  meotloDedf  296. 

Anniniooiimt  3^  (See  Meihoditm^  Reii- 
jfi'i!7rj,.  etc.) 

AriDiniua  aad  QumpiTTiB,  474,  il^ 

ArniiTij  OUela  tou,  174. 

Arnold,  Mattliew :  quioi&tJOfi  abont 
AmeTJc.>,  1Q4  ;  iQctOT«,  193;  on  Miltoo, 
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ArjaiUt  oomp»iuni  2ik 
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Angiutlne.  ^neraoa*!  study  of,  40. 
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apot,20;  ttaptilpftdarUue.  -  »• 

jMCTi  23  i  Alhenntitn,  ^-1;  n  i^  >  i.ia, 
^3^  -  liit4^n«K>tiiAj  charaotar.  lishta  on 
its  three  hlllji.  high  cacte  nUvlon,  26 : 
BAm&rla  ftnd  JiPiniuleni.T]' ;  vtreetaand 
I,  2»«  30;  lAtlD  Bchoott  30,  Si, 
r  build  [ngflf  53;  Mra.  Erjapir«on*a 

jtf-houH,  the  Common  lu  n  pa*. 

tax*,  51;  Unitarian  preafhing:^  :i!' ;  a 
lr«w  Enjrland  centre,  40;  Btd^v  i*a 
settlement,  4^  ;  Second  Church,  i?  *{; 
lectures,  6ft.  S7»  14Sj  Trimount  ori  ka, 
7S;  •tirred  by  the  Divinity-BchcKjl  ad- 
dress, ^ ;  Bchoohkeepioe,  Roibary, 
Sy  :  ^nthptk  society,  112  ;  TranscflO- 
dcfttAlifltB,  m,  US-UU;  Bay,  131  :  Frte- 
mui  rincB  Chape],  l!i;2  ;  Baturday  Club, 
ITI,  172;  Hums  bebtennial,  m,  174; 
fkrker  meetlnc,  17ft  ^  lattfira,  lAJO,  211, 


tiii  Old  Boatti  lecture,  227;  UnUn- 

rfanisni, -J;^);  Emjuiciiiadoii  ProdanLa- 

tloD,  :^  -.    fipecial  tmin,  Ttii ;   Bou  of 

Liberty  J  298. 
BosweU,  JaiDss  :  aUoaioa,  103  ;  one  lic^ 

Inff,  17:; ;  Lile  of  Johnacn^  107. 
Botany,  311.    [Bee  ifd&tee.} 
B.»utwell,  deorise  B.*  aod  Mottoy,  ITI^ 

tetter  of»  Kl. 
Bo  wen,  Francis;  htoruT  rank,  3tt;  on 

Nature,  71»,  ia 
Buylston  Placa,  Boston,  Motlay**  raalr 

dence  in,  383. 
Brattle    Houm,    Cunhridee,    MotJey'a 

rwtn  in,  3JU. 
Briuls,   BaJfhuTten   Tan    dpn,    vchiTiat 

f  enetal  of  Holland,  39^,  iS.\  4TS^ 


Bn^bdhizusg,  the  eyes  of,  470.^ 
Brook  Fkrai,  l^hu\  i:».  l*a,  14* 


(See 


Brown,  Howard  H.*  prayer,  374. 
Brown,    John,    vympaihy    vttb,    163; 

BT^»misiL>n,  Ore«tes  A,,  at  a  party,  114. 
Bru&^Uk,  Motley  ^1  deacripUou  of,  339, 

BrysMt,  William  CuUsn:  hia  llterazr 
rank,  26  :  n^dundajit  syllable),  ^»J  :  hla 
translation  of  Homc^r  quot«d,  fSS  i 
QQm[iieiids.tloD  of  Motley,  44Z\  poem 
on  Motley,  fttifi^ 

Bueh^r,  Loth  air.  Letter  of,  541. 

Buckuiinster,  Joseph  Stereos  :  minjitsr 
in  Bojitou,  9,  J]  I,  21.  40;  Memoir,  12; 
dpfltruclioii  of  Goidou,  "24. 

Build  liifiui :  like  Transcend  eiitaJkia,  115; 
BuddhiKt  nature,  IM;  saints,  aaa  (Bee 
£m^frt&**s  Poemit  —  Braluna,  —inma^ 
etc.) 

BufToD,  OD  style,  263, 

Btilki-ley  lamily,  ,1-6. 

B^ilkt'ley,  Peter :  minister  of  CoDOord, 
3  C\  VI ;  comparison  t>f  asmioaa,  44  ;  Jtm- 
tHotistnt  ^  :  land-owa«rf  2S^ 

Bui  we  r,  an  iotellectual  dandy,  8I& 

Bu^ywn,  John,  quoted,  139. 

Burke,  Edmund  :  eauy,  S6 ;  timee  maL- 
tionwl*  29(5, 

Burlitiirun««,  Anaon,  ItH. 

Bums,  Hoberti  fertival,  178,  174;  rank, 
217 ;  image  referred  to,  388;  reli^ocu 

^IwBitloa,  31fi.    (B«e  ScutlimdJ 

Burroughs,  John^  tIow  of  Ki^lSah  life. 

Burton,  Robert,  quotatioua,  Bl,  394, 
Buttrick^  Major,  in  the  Rerolntion^  51- 
B^-^  '1,  Li'ly,  on  Motley'a  aypea«iicei» 


Lord: 
347; 


U;  rank,  217; 
Bky,  28ft;par. 


Oasot,  J.  EixioT ;  ou  Emerson's  literary 
habits,  31 J  The  Dial,  122 ;  pvefaceo, 
Zl,R,  -m-  :^otfl,  331;  Pftfaiory  Note, 
2^,  240 ;  tha  lut  mee^ncB,  383,  368. 

C»  -'Ar,  Jnhus,  HI,  1®. 

Ci  ■  ^mia,  trip  to,  203-3^  W.  (BOd 
■  'rvrr.) 

Ci' .  Mri»  John  :  hU  Comm-Bntary,  7ft ;  oand 
hy  Cotton^n. 

Calvinism  :  William.  Rm^rsoo's  want  of 
sympathy  with,  9  ;  outgrown,  39;  pre- 
destination, ITS;  saints,  230;  spirfcual 
inAux,  31 S.  I  Bee  C/tMi,  PurUaniMm^  ilfl- 
l i <f r^^i ,  Ufi  itfirianiMjn . > 

Cambridge,  " 
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ili«T«,  39:  BXcloitTa  cSnSleft^  40.    (Bee 

iforward  Unipermiy.}  ^  ^^^ 

CwminK,  Bttatf onl,  4«9.   (See  SeddtJ^e.) 

Culyle^  Thomas  t  meeting  Bmereon>  *8 ; 
TBcollectionfl  of  their  rdlatloinjg,  0-^; 
Sart<3r  Ke&fljrtufl,  tlC,  61,  7ti^  coir^^nptm- 
deuc«^  bl.  62,  ba,  m,  m,  1W»  IM,  H7, 
^43,  344,  2m,  2^4,  JH,  Jll&  ;  LU«  of  aclill- 
Iftr,  70;  on  Nature,  W;  Miacellaiiie*, 
100 ;  the  Waterville  AddfiM,  IW  ;  to- 
flueoQe,  IH»  115  ,  on  Transceadental- 
ltm,ll*-121;  The  Di^M22-ll£5;  Bmok 
Fattu,  12S:  friendsliiii,  13l>;  Chelaea 
Tint,  Jflii ;  bitter  l«f  licr,  151 ;  love  of 
power,  lai ;  on  Kapoleo'n  mud  Goeth«, 
160,  IS;  gruinbUnee,  2£»;  tobMCO, 
2Ue  ;  Bartor  wpriiittid,  2\n  ;  paiwr  on, 
2'JJ ;  EmeTBOiLJi  dymjsf  friendahlp,  270; 
phyiiciue,  2^1  H  OalDc  fire,  2^;  tm 
characteiifltioa,  2^* ;  pereonaLtr  trace- 
able, Mi\  InHLtifince  on  Motlej,  dSi; 
compAre<l  wkh  Motley,  384. 

Cirpenter,  William  B.,  I7ti. 

Century,  The,  e^sjay  in,  227. 

C«anebntioti,  MuconacioiiBj  SS,  80, 

GhjUsaen,  Tl^omaa,  preocning^^  49. 

Dfaumiog,  Walter,  beodocbe,  m.  3^^ 

ObatuitiiE,  WUliam  EUery :  hllUMqill, 
13;  ^ireetioQ;  Euieraon^B  £tiidi€4,  •^', 
preacbiog,  40;  EmerBon  Ln  hia  pulpat, 
50  i  iMu&DC«»  in,  113;  kept  awolfB, 
120» 

CbaunLde,  Wiiliam  Ellery,  the  poet :  bta 
WandereriW ;  pQen]&,3l2.      ,,     ^ 

Chftniiidff,  wiUlani  Henry;  alluaions, 
100,  111;  in  Tiic  Dial,  122 ;  ths  Puller 
Memoir^  161 ;  Ode  inBCTilwd  to,  16J. 

^ — ,  John,  Dubliahfti  tbe  Else  of 


tliSlJtltetEepabUo  SS^ 
Chailti  River,  dcKiibed  Id    Hotler's 
Jtemf-Mount,  m. 
Oharleatoa^  S.  C.^  Emenoo^  prsachbig, 

4L    (Bee  South.) 
Cbarlestown,  U^sl,  Edward  EmeraOA's 

residence,  6. 
OharlM  Vij,  153. 

CbMflft*  XII.,  15^.  ,.       ^_ 

Cbatelet,  FiLrent  dd,  *  renliat,  252. 

Cbftthwn,  Lord,  1»6. 

Gbaiic«r,    Geotfrey ;    borrpwingi,    iW; 

nmk,  217 ;  boneat  rbyme*,  263  i  timei 

mentLoned,  2&5,  ^ 

Cbeckley.  Eev.  iunuel,  flnt  mtcusfcer  of 

lbs  "Me?   Bontb"  Cbtirch,  B4?iton, 

Checkloy,  IUst.  B»iimel,  Jr»,  mbiktar  of 
the  Serond  Chiircli.  Boston,  330, 

Chelmflford,  Mbuv.,  EiiiarBon  teaching 
thenj.  3&.  ..       ^  . 

CbeitdiitrT,  3tl.    (&ee  iL?ci<™?«.) 

CbeihlM;itfl  "batiEhty  hm.'*  34^ 

Gbtute,  ftuliu,  oratory,  113, 

Cbrlat:  reMrrisd  expreMloiie  about.  IJ; 
□LedUlonbip*  4i^ j  true  office,  92-M ; 
TTortbip,  313*,  fSw  /en«,  Heiii^im^ 
fitc ) 

Chii^tianltj  1  itfl  eweiitJali.  10:  prtiM- 
Utb,  ?7;  a  MytbujL  d*fecU,  03;  tha 
true,  0^  ;  two  benefit*.  W  ;  authonty, 
S9:  Incfimation  of,  134;  the  suenoo, 
23ft:  Fathers,  SI'S. 

Chrirtljui,  Emeraoa  a,  20fi.  ^^^^, 

Chriitiftn  EiamlneT,  Tb#:  On  W ilium 
Emersoiit  9,  10  l  ita  Kterary  predecet- 
■or*  Ti  i  on  Natnre,  7»,  SO ;  repudiates 
Divinity  School  Addreaa,  sa, 

OhuRh :  actiTlty  ia  LSSm,  113 ;  arotdanoe 


of,U7:t]ietnie,188;miiBio,2Mb  (Sea 

Giod,  /(MM,  Beltgiant  etc.) 
Cicero,  aUueion,  86. 
Cid,the,14L 
Clarend<m,  Lord,  diplonnatfo  relations 

with  Motley.  44St  ^  451-458;  death. 

Chirk  1:1  „  Jcinies  Freeman  :  letteri,  59-01, 
fiH!Htw)H  trAnBceiidcutaliBiiL,  114:  The 
l>iiil,  l-^i  :  Fuller  Memoir,  101 ;  Emer- 
kon^a  funeral.  ££T1,  2i3,2T4. 

Cl:irk>r<H  Sanmel,  olluaion,  13. 

Cl.irks'.  Sarah,  Mketcbe*.  lUO. 

ClirksoJi,  Thonias,  IW*. 

Ckiy*  Henry,  admired  by  Hottey,  339- 

Clergy:  amoae  EmersoD^i  wios^krv, 
3-7 ;  gnvoatonea,  7.  (Bee  C&tUmt  m- 
rfdiiy,  etc.) 

ClulHlile,  narcotLeed  (rtupor  of,  492, 

Coeewell,  JciHph,  and  fiUdam  Goethe, 
345. 

Goleridse,    fiunuel    Taylor:    ^luelon. 


■iuian    Maid,    25^;   timefi   mentioned, 

lm:    an  image  quoted »  298;  WlUiam 

Tt'lL  2<»y. 
Collins,  William :  pMty,  247 ;  Qd&  and 

Ihrce,  2A7, 
Commodity,  BBBiy,  72. 
Concentration,  222,      „    .     .       ,  ,  , 

3-^i;  - *   '■      "      - 

enn 
tLi^ 

Goodwin  ViettieiMnt^  fc;  dliMrd,  44- 
Kmerflon'B  reildence  begun,  53:  a 
typical  town,  &3 ;  ■ettleunent,  A4  :  | 
Delphi,  .%!> ;  Emerson  borne,  W  ;  Second 
CenCenniaU  W,  233  ;  noted  qitiaeuB,  eOj 
town  KOTeniPjent,  6t^ ;  tlie  monument, 
er;  tbe  Sage,  va:  letters,  D<rlO(>,  n#j 
cuppoaltiori  of  Carlyle^i  life  theni^ 
1 30 ;  Emancipation  Addreaft,  139 ;  leaT* 
Ing,  148 :  John  Brown  meetingt  1*5 1 
Bamuel  Hoar,  Ifrl;  wide-awitfce,  HO; 
Lbicoln  obseauSe^  1ST,  23? ;  an  uwder- 
Goftcord,  mi  ftre,  2ff>-2ia;  lettart, 
2)<^2U:  return,  21-^;  Minute  Man  uiir 
Tqlled.  225;   Boldiera'  Monument,  2»; 


HoUow,  275;  M.  atrong  attrftclloa, 
neighbo«i,'i*a;  Proj^Set^  322. 
Gongdou,  Cbarlet,  hu   EemiuUcsncQa, 

Conaervatiam,  fairly   treated,  119,  130. 

(See  Rtformfrt,  Ji*ltffion,    TrauBcen^ 

dfnfiUijrm,  etcj 
Conversation;  C.  C,  Hmeraon's  natty » 

17  ;  iMpirfttiOffl,  223, 
Conw%y,  M oncure  D. :  account  of  Emer- 

Bon,  12,  4J,  5ft,  m ;  two  >islt»,  3^5,  »5C ; 

anecdote,  267:  error,  310 ;  on  Stanley, 

320;  quoted,  414, 
Cooke,    George    WiUia :  hlograpby,  of 

EEtieraon,    34,   fiO,    67;    on    Amencan 

Scholar,  02;  on  antl-alaTery,  163:  on 

I'armiBBuA,   216^   217;    on    pantheism, 

31". 
Cooper,  Junea  PanirnqrH,  20. 
Corot,  pearly  ndat,  2M.    (See  FitturU, 

*tc.) 
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\t  nrriM  to  idujlinhlp, 

^  . ^  _^  tb»  Btory ,  in . 

Cowpar.    WUliAm:     Motlier'j    Picture, 
IK ;   diMntartwtod  good,  'Hi ;  tisDdtiT- 
^"' ;  Tffne,  i6l. 

iriM;<n;»hiar  P.  i  The  DUI,  12J  ; 

, -^-wdkrtioSaa. 

GnnnTruLf    OUvor:    btIbc   i>7  »■  mu- 

utot.  IW :  Ln  potkrr.  iw. 
OudwortL  EUlph,  cdtb«t«,  ISO. 

CurtliUt  QointuA  for  MtfttaA.  304. 
Gnthtoff ,  Calflb :   nzik,  3i ;  La  caUeff«, 

C  jbeH  thfl  Belsiui,  »Cli 

DjutJi,   RicKAKD    EnrsT*    hli    Llt«nrT 

_IA(^  347 ;  timet  mentiooAdTm 
DKTtmautb  CoUwr,  vntioa,  101-  l»t. 
DwTrin,  ChM-lai,  Ori^  of  Spedw,  SI. 
I>>t1%  J.   C.    BancrciFt,  letter    to    Knw 
Tark  Heiml4  about  MoUeri  ^ai^  4A^ 

Dfiwr»t  FLufuB,  Boyhood  Memorial,  U. 
DecUu-AtioD  of    Indepeodence,  U^toJJwy 

tUfcl  ^  lis.     ( 6ea  J  nw?rtnjii,  etc . ) 
DeUhuQi,  LmiieiiwtLTe,  uuily  produced, 

18$,    m,x  IrJitition,} 
D^Him   CnuouuL    lUliuioaL,    116.      (S«« 

D#lafl,  alJuifoiii  289. 

Delnhic  Oncle :  of   New  Etifflaaid,  Ui 

^lirujt™ti<m.e*. 

DBtnocntic  R«Tiew,   The,  oa  Natiire, 

D*    PnlondK     iUiutr^inv     CAi-trlo'* 

De  QnliaceT,  Thomu :  EioenKm^Ji  toter^ 


Tievr  with,  4$.  Ulj  oq  orlciiuaftr,  T^ 
DeKent  from  tha  Crou,  Rubeiu'a  cnAt 

pioture,  3S1,  183. 
De  Sta^l,  Mme. :  alliulon,  U  ;  temaik  of. 

Da  TocquUTiUe,  account  of  Uuitariui- 

Limt40L4SOi 
Dewer,  Ch-TlUe,  Kbw  Bedford  mltLlitiT, 

M. 
Beit«n  Lord  Timothy,  pimetiiAtlon,  2-51. 
DlaJ.  The  :  GQtablialied,  itJ,  121  ^  editon, 

lil;    laflueDce,    122-1  Zi;    death,    135; 

poeULit.  147 ;  «Id  coatributofiL,  ITl ;  pa* 

panL'iSSt  intoltiooe,  3il»L 
Ptkl,  TbeiHOOnd),  Lo  CiDcionatl,  IH. 
PJohsoB,  Chariu  :  on  Father  Ta^Lor^  42 ; 

American  Not**,  119. 
Mderot,  IMnia,  «iujr«  50. 
DlQeenea,  atoryt  310,    (gee  Larriiut.} 
DUrDtflreatedoeBa,  ?00. 
iMarmflli^  Bflniamlu  :  the  rectonhip^  218  ; 

a  fantaatic?  drBamer.  ?4fi. 
Divorcen,  not  id  aimpio  aa  marrLagv,  445. 
p'OriaT,  Count,  tiompurino.  33^. 
UoQw,  ^^--    " *- 


DowblDg 
Dmauik 


'fe.^.' 


w   Mm,  MiTv  Lodtaaa,  359. 
nine,  'Jack,  ffittera  of,  332, 


-.-——.   their    linutitioaii,    2M).     <Be« 

Prww.  muitfidou  of  pwtry*  2i&,  241. 
ITryiuOi  Joho,  quotation,  IR  ;   irtuiue- 

titm,  304;   read  at  UnitariaQ  Suudu 
^•erricft*.  im. 

Dutch,  iwlbfloue  {jturrela  of  the,  4T4.47& 
Dwi&ht,  inhti  B, ;  in  The  Dial,  122  ;  ma- 

iical  critic,  ITZ. 
Dwlght,  Wildv, «  bemlo  tjpa,  a& 


KuT  I^nnrraa,  Haa*^,  Uu  UDitulu 

pulpit,  $7. 
ScoDoray.  iti  meaaing,  tOft. 
MinbuTf  h,  Scdtlaud  :   EmerKm^a   ridfc 

and  prvacbifkc,  19,.  &il ;  lecture^  I5(li 
EdinbursJ)  Eeviffwr,    The,  cm  the    Hi*- 

toTj  ol  tli«  United  Netherlaoda,  WQ, 

401 ;  on  John  of  Buuereld,  ATI,  4Ti 
Sdn^tioo,  throiiiFb  tneudahip,  74,  7S; 

pubUc  iiuei^uioi;,  IW, 
£d wirda.  JonaUuD  :  ftUo^oUi  1), »  ^  1M 

atiminhera  chaand,  ntl  (am  Oatvitt^ 

Ef^uiUm,  a  peat,  IaO. 
fcypt :    poetic  teaching,  9S;  trip,  301; 
Sifbini,  255,    (Bee  EmtrwfC*  Boemt^  — 


niubeth,  (^^eda,  ^eibal  hek-lpom,  ML 
Olranjk,  p— ^"  — 


JbserBoi],  CbiAei  CloimcT,  brotlwr  «£ 
Balpji  Waldo :  t«^iiic  toward*  utianl 
acienea,  II,  317:  mioioriu,  U-19^  S, 

-    -^     Dl*UlSlP*tl»hamiQf 


nearncH,  as.;  poetry. 


,  „^^«Ww,3l0. 

Emersoa,    E<mh,  ^M£hter    of    lUlpti 


Bi»,  75 ;  The  J 

Dougtaa,"  ISO; 

-KiTlarTwdi 
iirsoa, 

Waldo,  _ 

Smerioo,  Edwcrd,  of  Newbujy .  fi. 
Kmenoix,    Kdward    BliEa,    brother     ol 

Ralph    Waldo;    alluiioua,   l\  n.  Mi 

deag^j^;  Lut  Farewell,  poem,  Ul; 

neanMMb  l|Ht  889^ 

Walflo;  fa  Hew  Tofk,  19«;   on  t^ 

Farmlsg  «aHF,,  1£7  ;  £tther*a  laat  daya, 

2fi?-i^70 ;  TitTitlnUrMHM>fla  2T7, 
XmerMEL,    BUeo,    dioihter    of    Ralph 

Waldo  :  reaidesoa,  SI :  trip  to  Europe, 

IfB:   care  of   her  faUmr,   23T;  eaxrv- 

apondeuce,  'SS^ 
Kmeraon,    Mra,    Hllra    Looin  Tbekfir, 

flTBt  wife  of  Ralph  Waldo,  42* 
Emertotif  Joaeph,  mlolater  of  Meodon. 

ADersoQ.  Joeeph,  (he  aecond,  Tnlnlitur 
of  Maiden,  6, 

Kdieraoii,  Mr4.  LjHia  Jackaon,  aaemd 
wife  of  Hidfih  W  aldo  ^  mArriagv,  G ; 
Asia,  lit&. 

UniorKjn,  Mary  Moody  x  Enflueuce  ofw 
her  oepli^w,  12-14  i  quoted,  2fp. 

Ktnenon,  Robert  Bulkelejf,  brotfaer  of 
Ralph  Waldo.  2». 

EnLtK-ws,  RALra  Waldo,  hd  Ijn: 
moulHliDg  iniluenoe*,  I ;  Kew  fii^Uukd 
heredity,  2:  aDceatry,  3-a ;  pueotf, 
8-12  :  Aunt  Mary,  12  ll ;  brot£en.  Il- 
ls ;  tbe  De>at,  \3  \  noted  ^cbolarv,  »-S9  ; 
birthplace.  'B,  30;  boyhood,  Vh3^\ 
early  efforta,  ^J;  pu-Hmeea,  31;  far- 
ther'«  death,  33 ;  boyiah  appearmnce, 
34  I  college  daye,  35,  ^\  iBtter.  ^; 
t««cbiii{;,  i^  ^;  atudyinff  UrisoloeTt 
and  preacbjue,  39-41 ;  ordiuatjon,  mu^ 
riaoe,  43;  benevoleat  «fforta,  wtfe*a 
d«ath,  43 ;  wtthdmwal  from  hk  dmreb, 
U^4£-  flj^  tTJp  to  Europe,  IT-^t; 
preuhlDE  In  Americe,  ^  M ;  roum- 
bered  pdrnTervaCioiia,  92,  M :  mldaioe 
In  th«  Old  Manaa,  53  ;  ]ectuiiiiff«  eaaeyv 

In  Tbe  North  Aiuericaji,  95,  5^;  p 

Mt  67  i  poxtmyisf;  buiuBU,  £7  { 
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^fl ;  Bplrit  and  Matter,  76,  77  ;  Pam- 
dl»  regmued,  77  ;  th(»  Bible  firpirit,  7B; 
RcTeUElDOK,  7U,  79;  Bovifm'a  crtticiimi, 
79,  aO;  ^TQlutlAii,  HI;  Fbi  Beta  Eappa 


npifion  with  Iflltoci^  Sf-9id ;  l«t4«T«  to 

tor  BAHTtiMr  ei ;  fint  lett  er  to  Carlyla, 
& ;  Hoond  nuLTTiufl  uid  Concord 
IiOm«i  ti3  i  Second  CenteDninL  U,  f^; 
Boiitaa  iectureo,  66;  GDncortl  Fifht, 
117  I  Eut  L«xmeton  church,  Wur,  (77; 
deatli  of  broth&rB,  ^.  €9 ;  Nature  piib- 
liili«d>  eR  ;  p&tbUbI  with  WDrdsworUi, 
70,  71  i  free  tittor»nco,  71 :  Beauty, 
poemi,  It;  lAngiiaffe,  rSi  74:  DiscL- 
pUne't  74,  7£ ;  Ideallom,  7$ ;  lUuflioui, 
1^19  i  Bplritand  J«=^*—  "«  "  ^**^ 
-^     iwHuued.  77  :  „.„ 

. Jl ;  Phi  Beta  Jtappa 

onticn,  82,  83  ;  fable  of  the  Otio  Man, 
83 ;  mu  thinldnff,  M  i  Booka>  M,  6S; 
uncoDBcLoufl  cenbiatloii.  ^i  a  scli,ol- 
K^a  duttea,  SH ;  apftfTlillili.  «J ;  i  d«0- 
Uration  df  intftUectiul  Isdependfliwe, 
88;  DddreaB  al  the  Tta«locJc*J  BchcKtU 
«B,90;  effect  mi  Uoitaziiuu^  W ;  wntU 
msDt  of  dutyi  91 ;  IntnitioPj  ^  \  Rmr 
tan.  Si-^  the  TmdJibaiJ  Je&ua,  »8; 
Sabbath  tad  pTwichmg,  &4 ;  corr©- 
iporndetioe  with  Ware,  Sa-9T;  enBuiog 
oaiitrDT«r47,  8Ti  Ten  LectureBj  £B; 
Dartmouth  Addraw,  lOl-lM;  W*t«r- 
TlUe  Addieni,  1H-1»S ;  reforms,  109- 
lU;  new  Tisws,  Ul ;  Put  and  Futuro, 
113;  on  ETsratt,  113 ;  aKembl^  at  Dr. 
Warren's^  IH ;  BoEtan  dtidrinairMt 
11  j  ;  unwue  foUowera,  115-lla  ;  Ccm- 
■errativofl,  lliJ,  IJO ;  two  TranKcenden- 
til  prodncta,  iL^I-127 ;  firet  voluma  ci 
Eh^  127;  History,  1Z7.  128;  Sclf- 
leUmoe  1^  U^i  CocipexLaation^  129; 
othflrBMavi,  1:^,130;  Friendship,  130b 
131 J  HanrfBin,  131 ;  Over-Soul,  un-13j; 
boon  and  1iicom«,  IM;  aoo'a  deatlit 
135, 138 1  American  and  Oriental  quali- 
ttea,  1^;  KtiglUh  Tirtuaa,  137;  KEOfln- 
dpatLoEL  ftddreaflfia  m  1S44,  1S8,  139; 
BKODd  lerlea  i>|  Eoflars,  139-H*;  Re- 
fonoflrm  144-147;  Carlyln''a  buiLnRflt, 
F^HOiS  puhLJah«d^47  ;  a  second  trip  fco 
Smope,  149-151 ;  RejireaentaUTe  Metl, 
IM'im  ;  lecturci  again,  162  l  Abolition- 
km.  1B2,  It^;  WomAn^a  Riglits,  164; 
a  New  Ei3 gland  llamaa,  IM,  1(^  ;  Knff- 
li*h  TraiU,  lft^l7(1 ;  a  new  magazine, 
170;  chiba,  171 .  172  ;  moTe  poetry,  178; 
Bums  FaiitiTa],  173  ;  letter  about  Tari- 
cm«  literary  matten,  174-176 ;  Parker's 
deaUi,  lincoln^E  Proclamatioi],  17S; 
Condnct  ^f  Life.  176-m4 ;  Boaton 
Hymn,  IflS;  "  Bo  nigh  is  grnndeur  to 
oar  dust,"  1S6 ;  Atlantic  contributioni, 
166  ;  linc^ln  obsequiPB,  197  ;  Frefl  Be- 
liRioD,  lg7,  138;  second  Phi  Bete 
Kappa  DT^tion,  138,  li£# ;  poem  i«ad  to 
bia  son,  190,  191 :  Harvard  JjACtuno, 
192:  Bodety  and  SoUtodi,  193-196; 
UTienlture  and  ideooe,  isrr ;  predio- 
tiona^  ISi;  Bookitt  196:  ConTermtfon, 
19»;  eleiiienta  of  Courae«,  2Qf}i  Siio- 
cesa,  200,  301:  on  old  m«i,  ifJl,  202; 
Cillforaia  trip,  atK-«i06;  eatinp,  207: 
■ZDokln^,  2U&;  oonda^ntion.  lose  of 
memoTT,  Fronde  banquet,  third  trip 
abroad,  SO!);  fnendly  EUts,  ^Q-m; 
editm^  Faniaa«uj^  21fl-2ia  ;  iading  paw- 
era,  219;  Hope  Rif#rywhere,  219i;  oe- 
gAtiona,  220;  Eloci^uencn,  PpiasimJsm, 
TiOt  Comedy,  Plagiarism.  221.  2*^2; 
lesaans  Tepeait;ad,  m ;  Sources  of  In- 
spltatiOn»  2i3;  Future  Uls,  233,  231; 


diuolTtng  oreed,  325 ;  Concord  Brideo« 


<£^  2287decllDfl  of  facultiea.  Old  South 
lecture,  377 ;  papen,  227 ; 
327 ;  postibuiiiODB  works,  ; 


327 ;  postJiuiiiODB  works,  228  et  s&j.  ,- 
tbe  pedaccoene,  32»;  UnlTenity  of  Vir- 
ginia, ^  ^1 1  Uidebtedneas  to  Flti- 
&reh,  231^  232  ;  slaTery  queHtloiia,  23^ 
237  ;  Woman  Qne^om,  2?7  :  patriotiam, 
23S ;  nothing  but  a  poet,  24i> ;  aatlaue 
worda,  211;  nelf -re relation,  ^1,  213; 
a  great  pMt  ?  242-244  ;  hnmiUty,  244, 
245 :  poetio  laTOritei,  247*  248  {  ooitt- 
puriBun  Tfcith  coutemiwrarJe^i,  246  ;  dti- 
zen  of  the  universe,  24fl ;  faecinatiou 
of  symboiiaaw  24!M  r*>ftliflm,  acience, 
ImaglufltiTa  coloring,  2^;  dangere  of 
reaunio  poetry,  ^1 ;  range  of  eubjecta, 
aS2;  bad  rbymea, 'iiS3 ;  atiick  of  Terse, 
353;  rone  faultless  poem,  25e;  spell- 
bousd  readen,  3S7;  worksha^^  253; 
octoeyUablo  rene,  atmosphere,  259^: 
compufiaof]  with  Wordawortk  and 
others,  361 ;  disaolvin g  — * "  ****  - 


incompleteness,  '^Hi,  263:  peraonfaJJtf, 
2«a,  264 ;  last  visits  receWed,  3SS^3S? ; 
the  red  rose,  267  ;  forgetfulneUt  ^^  i 
literary  wcirk  of  last  yeara,  388 :  letten 
unanawered,  26S  ;  heariid  and  ilf  ht, 
aubiecU  that  hiterested  Um,  3S8,affi; 
later  haurs,  death,  2^.  370;  lait  rites. 


277';  phyeique,  277, 27& :  demeanor,  ?7B  i 
hair  and  eyes,  insenaibllity  to  muaic, 
271* ;  daily  hahiU,  371*,  280 ;  bodily  in^ 
flnnities,  2»0,  281;  voice,  281;  qniet 
laughteT,  2^1 ;  want  of  manual  dexter- 
ity, 2&2 ;  «p4ae  anecdote,  meiiiOTr,  ijj- 
narince  of  exact  ecience,  '.£^;  Litui' 
tion  and  natural  sagacity  united,  fas^ 
tidiDusness,    ^'i ;      impatience    wlta 


f  ellow-towtunnen,  errabd  to  eartlu  285 ; 
inherited  traditions,  386 ;  sealed  or* 
ders,  286,  2?7  ;  conscientloui  work, 
297  ;  aacriflces  for  truth,  essays  iiutBod 
of  aermons,  287,  28d;  congregation  at 
lar^e,  charm,  286;  optimiam,  389'; 
financially  straitened,  2S9 ;  lectureH 
room  limitatSoJ:ius  3S9,  2M;  a  Bhake- 
BiHKu-o  parallel,  29»,  m\  tlatfonn  t»- 
cinatloa,  291 ;  emistructlYe  power,  201 ; 
English  experiencfw,  391 ;  lectuie-ped* 
dliilK,  292  ;  a  itort!  relluaolalied,  ucter- 
aace,  an  hour^a  weight,  sK2  ;  tnunpet^ 
somia,  Bweet  aerloomesa,  diamonil 
dropa,  cflect  on  OoTemor  Andrew, 
39^1 ;  learning  at  second  band,  2^  ;  the 
^ndy  of  Goethe*  2Bi;  a  p«a£  qnoter^ 
no  pedantry,  2*4 ;  list  of  anthora  re- 
ferred to,  :£)5;  Kpedal  hidebtedneas, 
396;  penetration,  borrowing,  296 ;  meth- 
od ol  writing  and  its  resuite,  aided  by 
othera,  397 ;  saytnge  that  aeem  family 
property,  397;  paaaageia  compared,, 
m,  29d;  tko  trtbiitaiT  atmama,^^; 
accuxaoy  as  to  facta,  301)  ipetionalltiee 
traceahfe  in  Llm,  300,  m  i  place  as  a 
thinker,  3<n  ;  Flatanic  aneffllote,  903 ; 
preexltftencD,  Hff^i  mind-moulds,  304' 
relying  On  lafttinct,  3^  ;  dangers  of 
intuition,  3*^ ;  myaticlam,  306  e  Onem- 
trd  aide,  307;  transcundental  mood, 
J(ift;  pemona]  identity  ooofused,  aO&. 
309;  a  distorting  mirror.  310:  diatmat 
of  science,  310-312 ;  ttyle  mast3iM«df 
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SU,  tU{  tevorlto  woidi,  HI;  iml 
imagery,  US ;  oomiiMnta  on  Amerioa, 
114,  mi  oommon  vropmtj  of  mui- 
kiad,  ns ;  pobUo  spirit,  MllUry  work- 

gioua  attitude,  Slft-OS :  apUtual  influx, 

aeed,ai8:olerioalrek£io 

Hague's  ciltiolan,  SU,  ao 


ameUiorat^ 


Hague's cilttolan,  iw,  so;  ameuoras- 
Ing  religioas  influenoe.  330 ;  freedom, 
fiO ;  enduring  rerae  and  thought,  »S, 
»4 ;  oompariaon  with  Jeaua, IM;  ;te- 
oere  numhood,  3SS ;  tramvaienoy,  S& 
■ ^I's  Booa :  — 


eol. 


■oSSCrto<U«e,176,181  

L  Traito:  the  first  Bmropaan 

16;  aniOTBi** 

•  ;  Teutonio 

Ssanra:  IHekens's  aUuilon,  119 

Sssays,  seoond  series,  1«. 

Lectures  and  Blograph&oal  Sketches, 

li&^aad  Social  Aims,  les,  SIA,  S», 
'r  of  Margaret  Fuller,  ICL 


Hature:  resembknoe  of  extracts  from 
Hanr  Moody  Smerson,  U:  where 

'MOTiSinalOBfMa. 

"^        1, 2»,  m,  MS,  961 

intatiTeMen,lSl-UL 

»«^.^  Poema.  280,  M. 
_8odety.aadB5ftude.lM- 
liia»soai*s  EssATi,  JMomm, 

In  general.:  easi|^5«,67,TOj  WL^  ^^ 

L  .  I'l ;  *long 

i^.Lt^r,.  ^-■,  L. ,!..:..  .....u,  Jay.  plays 

Kia  latin  re*.  ^»  i  Uoublo  duty,  Mfl ; 
cti»rni.   aaa,     (See  Mrruirxm'j  Mfe^ 

AmeHou  GivOlmttai:,  tS^ 
AnuNioD  Bdhotar,  Thf^  E^-ffii.  101, 144. 
AnjAo-Bucm  Biioe«  The.  162.  _    ^     _ 
AnS^ilaTery  A4djiM^  ffn*  Tcwk,  lO, 

Anti-SbTery    UMtuni,    Boetoo,    162, 

AjIstooncTi  ^^- 

Art,  ITu  IM,  ia«. 

BeMtj'.  a3j  1B4. 

BetaaTioislSL 

Booki^  IflJjt  2tfi.      _ 

Brown,  Jotm,  i^3, 2% 

Borke,  Edmuud,  ^ 

Bump.,  EfltiMt,  tiKpl- 

Cwlyl«* 'l>qnuw*  127.  m    _  _„ 

Cbwpmliig^i  PD«m.  pr«*^taot!it  303,  812. 

Ch»i*oter,  140,  ^.229.      ^ 

ChiTilDfi  Stnet  w.4  fiibl«  GoflTeudon, 

Ci^cl*^  m,  i»*. 
Glir11i»tlou,  las-lsfit 
Club*,  199. 
Comedy,  flfl. 
Goiulo,  The,  ^l> 
OomjBO*!lty,  TL 


Cotdpeantloa,  1^«  l2fl^ 
CoML'Ord  Fighi.Uifi  i      *" 

Coiioonl.  Scoonii€4iit«imi4i  I 

CcmKmtiTe,  The»  J19-12L 
CofuldentlouB  by  ibe  Wvy,  ISt 
G  ounce,  I9i,  3D(L 
Culture,  in,  IBOl 
DeoioooloKy]  Mr  SB.  12BI 

rilTinVy  Bcbool  Addf«to,  8ft^,  16L 
Uoctme  of  the  Soul,  Sft. 
IkiiriiiiJflUi±  LiXa,  19IL 
l>iity,  »j. 

Review,  149,  SmTot. 
Edut'mtiDD,  328,  2W, 
Eloqavucie*    lE«a,    1S6^ 

KniEudlpAtlmi  In  thus  Brftuh  West  In- 

dl«^  139,  m.  ^^ 

EuiuicipHioEL  ProcluoKtiisa,  ITf^  t&L 
EmeraODj  Mjiry  Moodv,  i^.  219. 
EDsLub  Literature,  m, 
KipertcHUftjlW,  1*0l 
Fundjig^  197. 
Fbte*  ITTi-lTB^ 
Fortune  of  tbo  Bitpobtlo,  337, 282, 227, 

F.51.  G*oree>  M- 

Ftftiirfr,  liVi. 

Ft«4   iUllKioui   Aiiodattoii.  197,  212. 

Fri^(i*hip,  li*T,  m^ 
Frou^A,  /aiu4»  Anthony, 

FuKitlTfi  Blan  Iaw,  SM. 
OiwiuB^U^ 

Oifta,  141.  243,  ^_ 

Ooetho :  at,  tbfr  Writer,  160»  m 
GrefttDe«%£22,36S.        ^ 
HBrTKrd  Comniemontlda,  3TT. 
HeroUo*,  127,  1.1U  ^^  _  ^^ 

Hlatortc*!  Dii>eouru,  nt  Ccvc^NU  222. 
Hi*torio   Ntrtea  i>f   life   and  liStt — 
ill  Kcw  England,  112,  118.  1J6,  ! 

Hope,n«^ 

Howard 
Human 


Soward  Univeni^, 
Oulture*  6Bb 


SS!S!tai^;^222-22S,  274 

^^-^ 

IjSSSIfAhraham,  fmsnl 

Loid'aSupp 

!«▼•»  •S.  1 

PoenuO 

Man  oj  letters,! 
Man  the  Reformer,  iOB,  10k 
Method  of  Nature.  The,  104-106. 
Mkshael^nlo,  86,07. 
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Katvrttl  HlitoiT  d  tha  latollecfe,  193, 

Kafcure  tthfl  ewarK  H2, 143,  J07. 
New  England  B*f onnera,  1*4^147,  231. 
Hom^ii&kt  aad  R«anst,  144, 

Ot^^SooI,  T?ikie,  l^j  131-lW,  3(rT,  3LB. 

rkrkAT,  mwodore,  he,  sa«. 


Pftfltry*  173^ 


_„„. ,'i4;  1 

PluUrcJi.  m,  2S1,  m 


PhiliMophy  oiHifltory,  6a. 


155, 


PTutarcb^a  Morala^  tutroductiiiiii  WZ. 

Foet,  The,  13U* 

Poetry,  1^. 

Foetry  and  Imagitiatlont  lie ;  «n1i7dtTl- 
piqiu;  Bftrds  *nti  TrouveurSj;  Crea- 
tion, Form  I  Iniaffuiatioru  Melody, 
Moralfi.  ithyni«»  Poetry,  Tranecen^a- 
ency,  Vefucily*  ^19;  quoted,  251. 

PtnUtlctay,  141/ 

Ptower,  na, 

Fcueber,  The,  227,  230. 

FrolMdoiis    of    DiTiiiity^    Ijiw,   u4 

Medicme,  33. 
FnCTflU  of  CultuTB,  The,  IBS,  222. 
Pl«p«CtH,77,7SL 
Ptot«it,  ITiBj  98. 
FtOTldence  Sennoa,  IW. 
PrudencB,  127,  l^L 

Saototion  (md  Ori^liuility,  221,  333:, 
elation  of  Mjui  to  tlifr  CHoba,  M, 
Reioiirc^A,  2^0,  2£1. 
Bight  HMid   of   F&Uow^p,   The,  at 

Coiicord,  ta, 
lUpley,  Dr,  Bzra,  228, 233. 
ScholAl  JThe,  22S,  330,  231, 
BfihoolH,  The,  9S. 
Bcottj  speech,  233,  237. 
SeU'^Imnce,  L27, 12M13. 
Sbak«w«n ioi,  tha toot,  1M-I», 
Social  Jjnu,  220. 

BoUUei-^a  Mptnumeut,  at  Coticord,  333, 
BoT«i«^KDty  of  Ethica,  The,  227, 230. 
Bplrit,  ^  77, 
Spiritual  Laws,  137,  129. 
BucceBft,  2(Ki,  201. 
Sumner  Awault,  23;S, 
Superlative,  ZTJ,  1*29. 
Sweden  boTj^;  or,  thA  Hystk,  15A,  US. 
Tborean,  Henry  D.,  174^  228,  2^ 
Tiiiiie8,'flie.l0&-11L 
Tnsvdy,  »i 

TrwoKiendentalUt,  Tlie,  111-119,  HI. 
UDiTersalLt?  of  tha  Mo«l  Bontirasut, 

TJniveTHfty  oC  Vlislzda,  addnH,  28& 

Water,  &5, 

Wealth,  ^7». 

What  la  fiaautr  f  SS,  7X 


Worlu  aad.  Days,  1-^7, 
Wotahlp,  191. 


mt  340, 341,  314. 

Yaiur^p>eif can,  TIwt  UT,  13a. 
Hmkuon^s  Fomhi  :  — 

Id  evosTil :  uuplnttioa  from  batnre, 
it;  n ;  poetic  nuk  in  coUoge,  ^,  ^ ; 
proae-poetry  aad  phUoaophy,  70, 71 ; 
annual  ny^lcifttr,  to  Aioerica,  iM  ;  flr^ 
Tolume,  147;  five  ImniQrtal  pdeta, 
l^G ;  ideait  repeated,  1S4  ;  true  jtosl- 
tion,  ?4i!)  e/  wg.  ;  t«  ra  riTiifnp  verittiA^ 
243;  litanies.  24^:  arithmetic,  2lH, 
^;  faacmaUOn,  i49;    celaitiu  Im- 


■gMTt  880 :  tin  pans,  261 ;  reaHim,  8S3 ; 
metdcal  difBcnltiea,  252,  286;  blem. 
iahee,  253 ;  oaieleoB  rhymes.  2M ;  dellp 
oato  deaoriptiona,  256:  pathoa.  256; 
faadnatdon,  257 ;  unfLDiahed,  258, 262, 
26S;  atmovphere,  259;  subjactiyity, 
259;  aympathatio  iUiuion.  260;  re- 
aemUancea,  260,  261 ;  rhytiuna,  262  i 
own  ordor,  28S ;  always  a  poe||  267. 
iBue  Emf^non^A  Lif6,  MUioii,  Fo^s, 
etc-J 

Adir<mdacfl4  The,  ISa,  253,  308. 

Blight,  311. 

Boiton,  263,  316* 

Ikuton  Hvtmi,  163, 171, 1^. 

Brahma,  171, 1S7,  306,  307. 

CehistlS  Lara,  130.    {Thm  L(»rei») 

ClMS^I>fty  Poena,  S5»  3<L 

Ckmcord  Hymn,  fi7,  2*6. 

D^^Qionio  hovn.  130.    (Three  JjQft^aJi 

Daya,  171, 137,  IBS,  2a ;  pleatMii,  2U. 

Deetiny,  25S, 

Each  and  All,  W,  12,  255. 

F^rth-Sons,252. 

Elements,  iSe. 

Fat<i,  122,  2WJ. 

Flute,  The,  50!>* 

Oood-hye,  Proud  World,  ^  26L 

Hamatreya,  252.  _ 

Harp,  The,  247,  24S,  254,  255l  (Bae  Jio- 
lioji  Harp.) 

Hoar,  Samuel,  IM.  165*. 

Humke  B«735,  67,  n  200, 232,  253*  26L 

Initial  Loife,  130,  299,    (Three  Lo^ea.) 

In  Memociain,  U,  bB. 

liatha  Traiudatiom,  34. 

May  DaT,  18&,  257 ;  chanfiej,  S40. 

MefUn.  WariBfeT^^s  Song.) 


UonadiuK,  m  ^;  altsratlQiu,  283. 

MyOi^iw,  18G. 

KtA^n  and  life,  180. 

Occadonal  and  MlKatlanoous  Piece*, 

Ode  ineeribed  to  W.  H.  Cbanning,  IBS. 
Poet,  The,  245-24T,  257. 
Preface  to  Nature,  BO. 
Problem^  The,  121, 123, 1A5, 21««  2S2, 2Sft. 
260l 

SLiftttahiBtlTS,  IS6. 
hodora.  The,  ^  72^. 

Romauy  Girl,  Tlie,  iTl, 

SaadL.  m,  3B6. 

Sea-Bhore,  257,  2fi2. 

Bnow'Stonn,  S5i,  2fi2. 

flolntion,  247. 

Boois  for  Knights  of  Square  Table,  S2, 

Sphmi,  The,  8e,  122,  Wi,  255.  3tl7. 

I^nnmus,   171,  16^,  2S1 ;   read  to  hil 
son,19li,  191. 

TeEt,^he,  155, 156,  247. 

Threnody,  136,  257. 

Titmouse,  The,  171,  252. 

Translatioua,  186,  30». 

Uriel,  2^2.^307. 

VolimtariesTlM. 

Waldehisamftfllt,  171. 

Walh,  Th«,  311, 

Woodntytes,  3^  121, 250, 361. 

World-Smil,  The,  £55. 
KiuftitfunlaiiTWi  277. 
BmeraoD,  Thonuis,  of  Ipswich.  3^^ 
EmenoQ,  Waldo,  child  of  Ralph  Waldo, 

death,  n\  136. 
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WaldQ ;  miikiwl«r>  In  Bmrriifd  iod  Bon- 

-*  -    ctuth,  S3. 

brtitbAf   of  Aftlph 


,0:  eOltcmbJ 
,    WiUUm, 


■SK^, 


•Ida,  W.  M,  K,  41. 


iB;  ifaeviitu«a  of  the  p«ople^  m^  1^9 ; 


R  HCDtid  rUit,  U^  ft  MC.  !  BoUbUI 
ISI :  the  lecture*,  151 1  SEmwhiw, 


tho'  jiri*tc«r»cjr,  las  i  BUguiij 


na. 


SPH*.    iSee  jlnttffww,  Europe^  etc^ 
S&ibiuiuzu  ;   a«ed  of,  11^ ;   i 


plnofpey ;  !□  Bo»Uid.  '££,  ^i  id ;  cbnit:h 

tfoa  Qom  Liturg^T  ^  >  ^ ;  burial  iwrTic«, 
ftSk,  ^w  C<ih"iitttjn,  ChurcA,  Meiiffitm, 

XiiquimAU,  illiulaii.  1^. 
XtftablLihiJietii,  pwiy  of  the,  US.     ^B« 

/'url/tfr*iji",    /iV/ 114/1  wn,    ihiiiarianwmt 

Ate.) 
Stonul,n]jiti(»utat]M,12S.    (Sae  ^oil, 

Surope ;  SUnantHi^i  Ant  Ttiit«  47-90  i  rft- 
taio,  4& ;  tba  Hiues,  ar7 :  dobt  to  Ibe 
Bhk,  iS ;  fuDMu  g«iitlem«ti .  Ill ;  ko- 
ond  vkit,  I1tt-|>i ;  vreiiry  of  Bufueon, 
IMI:  returo.  iKi  .  cunftict  powlble^  1«^ 
tbird  Ttalt*  2iM :  cut-out  pmiQa  for, 
^38,     {Sem  America^  l^nffUmd,  FnmoB, 

HtC.) 

lT»raU,  Ediiru^:  0(Q  TadOT,  33:  Uter- 
ATT  niLk,  36 :  pntftcbinf ,  40 ;  InfluoDcs, 
113  ;  OQ  MoUer'ADutcL  BcipublJ&i  386^ 
^. 

Ererrtt,  WQUim,  on  McHlej^i  Istten  to 
tba  liOndoD  Tbnfw,  404,  5^. 

XTolution,  tmuf^bt  in  *'  HktuiAt"  00^  SL 

Xr«baIU  tnnspkTQnt,  3ffJ^ 

Firm :  lockiag  la  AiiiBTi»,  110 :  botld- 
iuff  cmthedrilL,  1^     (Soe  M,  Rdi- 
pion^  otcj 
f  iDD,  H  cbuibct«ri«tlc  exptretiJord,  311 
Tim,  iUuEtratloD^   39S.      (Bm  iTn^^lantf, 

Flib.  Hmnjlbcm.  pntiM  Motleft  441 ;  »- 
itpuAi  hk  rHifiutlon,  447 ;  obiK^tlob- 
mUt Uttar ofVw^ ;  T«port<^ Aa^lcff 

"riVa  P&biti,"  of  ths  ArnilnlMiE,  477. 

Forbea,  Jobn  M.,  conupcted  wltb  Iba 
BLmarwm  funily,  30'i;  hit  Letter,  I'OS. 

FoBt^r,  JoliD,  minuter  of  Brlgbtoo,  H. 

FouTtbmf-JcUj' orwtkiEu,  2^9.  {Sme  Amer- 
fW^  via.) 

Fox.  Of  orgs,  QHitf  an,  S&. 

Fnuce  :  Emanoa^A  Arrt  vtiit  47  ;  pMloa- 
DT>hcrB,  9d;  HflTOludon,  61:  tired  of 
NapolecKD,  165 :  realkzo,  Si,  ^ ;  wntb^ 
2SS.  (Sm  Corltte,  Snulaiuit  Etrfope^ 
atc,> 

Fruicii,  CooTan,  afe  ft  putr,  114. 

V^uiUti^  Be&lunln :  birUiplue,  19 1 
■lluikii,  1411  ctaAnctariitloa,  149 ;  Faor 
Blobud,  m;  quotad,  IBS;  mKdnu, 
Kn ;   fondnen  fcnr  Plutuoli,  396 ;   \Hr 

^qnMl,  3VV 

FrMer^  Magjidna:  **Tba  Mnd,"  €0 ; 
Butor  Renrtuft,  Si.    {Saa  Qirlt/is,) 

rrkuEibaf«r,  Joacpb,  optidttit  17$i  V^ 


Fraamu,  ^unw,  i8lnl«t«r  ol    King^ 

Frae  Ttmdt,  Atbontfum  banqidfii.  17<l 
FheDdiliipii  G.  C.  Emencm^B  eivq',  IT, 

FroUunclum,  ITftthuiM  h.<t  ftOeoaot  ai 

Kmaneu'i  motlier,  I& 
FroLhlnghMH,  Octofliu  BftMikit  lifa  id 

FrouJa,  J.  A.,  on  Motlar'A  I>nteh  B*- 

public,  3W. 
Fniio,  It,  Dutcb  CTltk  €f  MoHv,  4^ 

478. 
Fuller,    MKTCKr^t :    borrowd    aaraaBi 

1 W  ^  It  a  p*ny,  114  j  Tba  DUl,  ISS,  IM ; 

Memoir,   161 ;    cuuslde    Luiu;bteXi  SKT; 

moiuc  Bliagraphy.  &4I 
Funieia,  Wilii&nii  Heiu-y  :  On  Iba  Smar- 

■on  funUy,  11 ;  Emenos^afiiDaanl,  Zt9, 

371,  IfiS. 
Futkire,  party  of  tbe.  11|> 

O ALTON,  FftAfiCU,   compdaita  patixmitM^ 

17i*, 
Omrdiner,  Joha   BylTeitor  S&baii   bUq- 

■ion,  X I  leAdanlap  Id  T "  ' " "   ""     '  - 


*A 


tbolory  BodiikT*  2L  (Bm^- 
Gmrdoer,  John  LovalL  ner 

Kmt'nun'B  bo^bcpod,  30-A 
Gmrdner,  B.  F.,  fftrdatif  2S. 
Gr>if'jia4>lfx«   eurvir^  ol  the  fltlaal,  L 


□.tbe7l40> 


(See  ifcredUv*) 
Geatlanuuj*! 

tiantlaisftat  t ,  _.„ 

GeoffrapliT^  Ulukntkn.  WOL 

Qvnsam :  Btudr  of,  »7,  SI,  3N:  idifloia- 

pLan,  AH;  Kbdanlilp,  114j   ---*- 

ISA ;  wrltan  imnttd,  I 

2H:  t>rof  afton.  ICKZ. 
G^mi&ny,    a   viilt,   174.      (Baa  MiiWp^ 

francf,  GodAet  etc*) 
Gift  ft,  14L  I4i, 
GilAllui.  G«oj^ :  oa  Kia«!iiQB*B  pr— ah  ■ 

IjiK,  50  :  Emenon^B  phy^qna,  Jill 
Gibn^n,  Artliui;  oa  the  Coneori  ImBa,  ML 
Giordano  and  Rubant  coinpandi^  SSI, 

Gobaoin  upaatiTi  Ant  pattenu  of,  S.M. 

God  t  tba  UQjvarM]  Kptrit,  aO,  &S.71 ;  tan 
to  f  tc«in  71 ;  taacbine  tba  human  mbi4» 
T^;  lai^iiD  from,  77:  bi  ua*  100^1%;  Ua 
thought.  112  1  b^ftf,  12S ;  awn  by  mia, 
1  lU  ;  J i  vine  offer,  134 ;  vrlthiv  by  ffraoa, 
140;  ivr«Hn»,  iBft^  feributo  toGraat 
Fint  Caim,  306:  peiplfliitT  About, 
317  L  fiTer-blMaiH]  One^aS.  (Sbb  CM^ 
immJift  Af/ijNcm,  etc  J 

Gorthe:  called  Mr.,  34;  6mA,  tt; 
Clarko'B  eaMy,  €0;  gHiMJaliiilimi* 
114:  influence.  U^i  m  SfibbDoa, 
nuik  ait  a  povL  156,  247:  lon^ 
rare  union,  Lf.'il  i  bk  boou  laad,  snt 
timeji  ^ui>t«d,  ^^ :  oompued  wltuBklp 
lac,  Mih-    <S«5  ffcnrnipii,  «tc.) 

Goethe.  MAdum^  wiihta  to  tea  Mattef^i 
flrBt  br»i»li,  hUO. 

GoIdKtuith.  OUrar,  hli  Tlcu  of  Waka- 
field,  7,  IZ 

Gom&nu  and  Amdniiu,  474, 47^ 

Gcwjtl,  the  fltudyijf,  332. 

GeM>i1wb,  H.  B.,  CoDoord  mlnliNr,  ^ 

GmiUl,  MnatfTof  LattnBabinLm 

<TCHi1d,  Thomaa  IL,  acnlptor^  AL 

Gourdiu,  John  GailLan)  Koitb  and  BotK 
«rt,  in  coLlege,  36. 

Grahams,  Jaraaa,  eOwpliiiot  a£Aiait  Ic^ 
Ting,J>ia 
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Ofaadaotlwr't  Bartow. ». 

Omit,  G«iienL  admired  byMoOey,  440 ; 


_jto  Mottoy  mtntotw  to ^.     _. 

reoalls  him,  447 ;  ralatioiu  with 

^ Mr,  448,   448,   4«M65;   reported 

Mylnn  of ,  40-466. 
C^WtThonuM,  ffiflgy  often  qaoted,  S4S, 

Greece :  poetio  teaohing,  W ;  aUmioiulSS. 
Greek :  Emerson'e  love  for,  34 :  in  Har- 

▼ard,  37;  poeta.  196;    monJlst,  281; 

Bryant'a   tranautioD,  292;     pliiloao- 

phara,3ia.    (See  ifoiiMr,  etc.) 
Oreenougii,  Horatio,  meeting  BmerMXi, 

48. 
Grimm,  Hermann,  174. 
Green  Tan  Prinaterer.  on  MdCleT*a  hia- 

torioal  work,  436, 436. 438,  473,  «78-481 : 

Guiiot  quoted  by,  43?,^ ;  hia  idea  of 

Unitarian8,480. 
Grotiua.  Hugo,  eaoapea  from  impriaon- 

ment  by  atraiagem.  476. 478. 
Gnelfa  and  GUbellinea,  Oloatration,  37. 
Goidos  quoted,  38L 
Guiiot,  anperintenda  French  tranalation 

of  Motley'a  Dutch  BepnbUc,  386,396; 
noted,  07,  438. 
Sir  WiDiam,  account  of  MoUey'a 
illneaa,  600-406. 

Haviz,  timea  mentioned,  396w   (BeePai^ 

"  nie,  William,  eaaay,  319, 390. 
er.  Albert  ycm,  rare  union,  25L 
nton.  Lady  Archibald,  Horace  Wal- 
>  00,447. 


[areourt.  Lady,  daughter  of  J.  L.  Mot- 
ley, 300;  lettera  to  Dr.  Holmea,  381, 
404;  account  of  her  father'ahMtyeara, 


4«M91 :  deacriptlon  of  hia  way  of  Ut- 

Harvjii'!.  M  ■.—  ,  \\     I  .t|]|  Kin^'tioii'a  aet- 

tlemeot,  S, 
BarvnrdUnJTenlty :  the  Bullreley  gift, 

6  ;  WLUiuD  Eiiiflr»Diii^«  crsJuatloti,  8 ; 

Hat  ol  gradnatHk  & ;  Eaustaou'a  bro- 

th«n,  iS,  17  3^atAr«  17, 19,  298, 310 ; 

21  {  Gardner  SthSS;  Ero»rwn'<  con- 
Dection^  05,  sa ;  t)i«  BcvyLaton  prizf^^,  36 : 
Bout  hem  studiiatn,  Sti ;  ^raduatea  as 
AJcKdoTer,  37 ;  DiviDlty  Ekrtiool,  lly,  40; 
m  Now  EoffLuid  cc<ntre,  4 (I ;  Bowca'a 
na<ieaaena23p.  7^} ;  Phi  BeU  KfLptw  c  ra- 
Uob,  as-es.  i02,  144,  im:  Divinity 
Bobod  addrsH,  e»-UiOj^  dejn««  <'»- 
r^Tiredj  ISO:  iMttirea,  llv:  library,  IM; 
lut  Dlvadfy  addreaa.  237 ;  ComDH'm- 
omtion,  ^a?  :  ^glng  cuua,  379  ;  gria.ilu- 

nfTfj^  27& 
HaaWna,  Both  (SnMrion'a  mother),  8, 

10,11. 
Haughty,  a  ehazaoterlatio  expreaatou, 

HaTerhOl,  Mmb.,  lAtacked  by  Indiana, 


mapirBaon,  iBH. 

Language,  atody,  37.   (Bee  M- 


H»le««  Prtderic  Henry :  at  a  party,  114 ; 

Heary  VIL,  tombs,  S2l. 
Herbert,  0«or|f4  :    Pd^iid   on  MaQt  7B ; 
parallel  f    130  i     pQutryf    !S1T  ;    a   Uoe 

Herder,  Johinn  Gottfried,  Jkllimo'D,  10. 
Heredity :    EmeTHon^ii    belief,    1,  ^ ;    bi 

EmerftOn  faULily.  2,  3,  15  ;  Wliipple  bd, 

atH  ;  Jiryden,  m. 
Hf  rritk.  Robert,  poetry,  217. 
Hlj^E^innoD,   TbotnmB  WeDtvrortb.     (Sq« 

A*ftf'r,^tfTi's  Bookt.—T^iAum.) 
HiliiU.  The  Flut*,  309> 
HltlArd,Geort«StilbDaa:  tn  CGlleg«^19; 

iun  Utf-r«ry  place,  ^Af :  aid.  212. 
Hi  M  1.1  'Ki  Hcrl  ptuRA.  IM,     iBee  £ihlf^  In* 

(I CI,  f>tC.) 

Hj>^tory«  how  it  thould  be  written,  128; 
nr  V4 T  for^ete  and  nerer  foxviTee,  4M, 

HJHt^.ry  of  tlie  United  Nethei-Jaadi,  soli- 
c'it<>d  for  publleUloD  by  Mtirmy,  S83; 
tmbliftlipci,  33^,  ^^3;  pr&if^d  Uy  the 
LfitLdfiii  Qujirt(^rly  R«vk!W,  399,  400. 

Huar,  EbcDflier  RcNEbwood :  refer- 
ence  to,  17:! ;  on  th^  Bliita  ffpeecb, 
%13  ;  kmdiu^M,  Sli>313  ;  at  Emonon^a 
deith^bed,  27(f ;   fiuieral  addreu,  271- 

Hoar,  SuDuel :  FtateixiuuL,  M  ;  tribulct 
lU.  IW. 

HfUnnil.  (If-srriptioa  of  the  Dutch,  ]GB; 
1  i/ltaldatory,  Kil,  aftS. 

H(  Lf-e,  prft^-er,  iilKi. 

H(       '       I  'lU,  a  pupil  ot  Emenon,  39. 

HfTlinMi^  a]i¥er  Wendell :  memoriei  of 
Df.  Ripley,  12;  of  C.  C.  EmenOn. 
IS;  fjUuDiKnty  with  Cambridge  ana 
iU  <»j]]ege|  S&\  wTODetmm  Quotation 
frooi,  IM ;  Joat  atrobwuuly  auiibuted 
to.  310;  fanwiOl  poetn  tolletley.  498, 
4w ;  remariifl  at  tneetlng  of  Maaaachu- 
aette  Historical  Society,  5U-J521, 

Holy  GliORt,  "a  nei^<bom  baM  of  the," 
W.    (Bee  Chriit,  (faff,  MeHgfm,  etc.) 

Homier:  po«tlc  nak,  1^*  247;  irlagi»* 
ri4in,  l^llJAd,  m;  allusion,  mi  tlo 
paEu,  3At ;  timeii  quoted,  33!i,  (See 
iirrfK^  etc.) 

Hocuer,  Jonathan,  mbiliier  of  IR^ewtOn, 
12, 

HfKtft^f,  Richard,  quoted,  £<M. 

He       r,  Mrs.  Ellen,  The  iHal,  122. 

H  I       Uililui^iii  AjDarica,I10^iiieTBry 

_  '  ':"al]iiilon,  17 ;  Art  Poetlca,  3*3. 

§(  I ,  Florn  Teiuplo'i  ttino,  300. 

(  iiubicRiTer,  3;t3. 

H(  iiit^K.  E]«je  tan,  belpa  Gratloa  to 
f  1^  hofltUe  aoldiara,  178, 

H  .LGfidWyr^e  pbili 

Kmt,  Ltvich^  me«ttDg  Emeraont  tSL 
Hicul.  William,  the  painter,  ITS. 

iDBALmf,  75, 78.  US,  114. 
IdealiaU:  Arklki]l,147; 

Diad,  with  the  wrath  of  Achfflea  lefl 

oot,48S. 
Ima^natkm:  the  facnlty,  108 ;  defined, 

188 ;  eaaay.  219 ;  odorteg  Ufe,  2S0. 
fmbedUty,  178. 
Immortaflty,  900w   <8ee  God,  JteUgUm, 

etc.) 
Inoompleteneaa,  fai  poetry,  981 
India:  poetio  modda,  281;  idea  of  pre- 
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EmtrtimU  Poems,  —  BnkaMi) 
LmUmm:  te  bMory  of  Ooaoord,  M ;  Al- 

laSSriitlon,  MilijMl  fa  Montlily  AaHkol- 

laaujtitioa,  tlk«  Aowrtou  OoholT,  436- 

luecU,  defended,  l4fi. 

iMpintioa :    tst    UfXvm^  V,   71.   W  ^ 

I»t&cL  from  Ood  «r  Dw^iL  3M. 
Intellect,  oooitdeDce  In,  im. 
lotorrlv^aim,  compAm]  to  thA  fm&oOiKn 

Of  tba  Inqny tkn,  C»-C». 
tntuitiiMLlbDL 
IpcwichTllMk.  3,  & 
Irtlftudt  AlflJLudeT :  elimpaei  of  Smn^ 

■cm,  ai,  4»,  M;  neeptjoo,  16u ;  en  Cw- 

lr1e,ul ;  letter  tram  HIh  Fe«bodr,  M4; 

auoHBK  WbltmaiL.  SW;  qiioted,  ^0; 
Irrkc.  wtMbtigtoa.  H  ;  uid  p7«icott, 

IT4 ;  lollijeiwe  of  lii*  truveetr  of  Duteb> 


s 


^ftOklOBt  ] 

69L   (8m  Jn*<fc  AiN#rioii*) 
rahn,  JolMBB,  itadtod  at  Aadovvr,  IT. 
famtami.  Aimft,  b«w  book.  IOQl 
r»y.  John,  tribato  toMotloT,  «»,  m, 

mi  pablkliM]lo(te7*BAppMatoHia- 


I  imnttnnofl.  IM ;  a  dMao 

wnlfeahition,  tU ;  toUowwa,  at ;  and 
SnMraoOjjdL     (Bm    ^Ote,    C7ArM, 

Joaohim,  ^inSbiiU.  174. 

Jolm  of  Bamarald.  life  of,  a  biatory 
lakhar  than  a  Mocrapby,  472;  pab- 
llibad.  47S ;  wannly  aDprovod  br  Loo- 
dooQiiaitar^  aiKl^Sdinbiuvli  Be- 
Ttowa,  47a,  4^;  Dntoh  eritklma  of, 
473, 478;  key  to,  478,474. 

JohnMm,  Andrew,  and  the  kittar  of 
Qeorn  W.  M^Onuakin,  413,  434 ;  and 


DhnaoB,  Ratardy* 

bMMl,44A. 
JohnaoB,  Bamoel,  Utaranr  ityla,  St. 
Jqofon.^Beo  j_poetlo  rank.  S17 ;  a  phiaaa. 


Sn.    (Baa  iSKpredtfy.  eta) 
Jonmala,  aa  a  matbod  of  work,  9V7. 
JopttarSoavIn,  IMl 
Jury  Mai,  and  dfau. 
Jiuaoe,tbaArebAL._ 
JuTenai:  aUiutai,  17; 

beaTen,lM. 

WmA^^fc^  allualtBi,  13Sl 

MfiUa.  JolitL :  quoted.  74> ;  Qde  tarn  B|gbfr> 

KAJTKTllDgj.  CoUDt  AlpXADdflT,  343. 

EJiUE,  Uke,  QliutimtLoD,  ^ 

KlrCuud,    John    Thornton  t     Harrard 

vnddoacjt  30.  40 ;  memoiinL.  J^K  31. 
Xnlcherbookiir,  Diedfichf  unh(?rale  llf- 

uraeolj  M% 
Kormn,  ^lti«ion>  lU.    (Bee  Bibte^  &od, 

Religion,  etc  J 

Lasob:  i«<bnn,lM;  dignity, Iflft. 


La  Harpe,  Jean  F^iuH^ak,  Oi 

Hi. 
lAtab.  Glurlu.  Caxljrle'ft  ciitifiain,  ISl  ; 

biMus  hi*  own  fwrce,  tTL 
Leudof  „  Walter  B^Tnee,  r    ~ 

io«**k 
Lejidecape,    iie*v 

Piclurf^,  e»c,J 
T-jngiiJiye :   tte  ■ytsboUam,   73.  74;   an 

onEiiiikJ,  KA. 
Lmthrop,  RfiT.  John,  330.    (See  Loihrap,} 
LAtin;  Peter  Buikjela^'i  lehnjiMltlip.  fl; 

tnjiilAtian,    lU ;    KnuiTvoii^i    tnoal^ 

tioni.  U. 
Laud,  ArchbUhoti,  5>. 
Lan^.  WilUiiui,  inir«tkltm.  SOS. 
Lanrr^uce.  Mua..  alludon,  J4 
LKturing,  given  %yp^  WL    (Bee  Jfwer^ 

iron' J  £jjavf,  ^<Kf Hr«««  eto.> 
LeJboltA,  29B. 
Laiceeter,  Karl  of,  aM. 
Lproui.  Pierre^  i>reu?Kiai^ 
LMttfrm,  tiuipirftticm,  ££^ 
LewiA,  Coiint  Wiilum,  and  ] 

rict,  Al^.ASL 
Li«ber,  Frucia,  on  Miiyfiy^i  Dutch  Be- 

uubtuk  aB& 
lJlUkmt.tb«anaoi,fT€i. 
Jincoln»  Abcuash,  oliaracter,  MT;  ap- 

polnta   Molley  mlnteter    to  AoaCila, 

Linjii«u»,  muatratioB,  3sa 

Litnjiiean  in  &ue»on,  'M3^    (See  #p<P- 

Lii^rmture:  aptitude  for,  3;  AOtMly  In 

IHliSI.  \VL 

Utu«  CUwica,  edltioa  of    fisenon'i 

vntJoga>  'i^ 
LlTerpooi,  Env-,  a  TUt,  149.    <Bee  J'w- 

LtTingBtini,  Edvrard,  Mel. 
Loetce,  John^  liluiJon.  13,  S>9i. 
Ivouiluu  Dikily  iiewm^  on  Motley,  4fi& 
i>i:iiidoD,   England^    Tower    Sbun,   fT; 

n-«]firi^  14P,  130 ;  aighu,  170  j,  travel' 

«r»,  33d;  «mtb,  386.     (Bee  ErtgCaatd^ 

etc.) 
London  Qtutrterly  ReTiow  i  p^aea  MJot- 

l(^y>  work,  V^  4imi  on  Jobnol  Bane- 

ve^ld,  ilZ 
Longfellow,    Eenry    WadawortH:    >11d- 

aioni.  M.  ag;  &A£aniay  Club.  171.  m : 

burial,  '2ei  ;  on  Hmirthorn«.  365. 
Lord.  Nathui,  Pnndimt  a(  iMrtmontb 

ColWe.  101. 
Lunr*  Suppflf,  Eni«rMn*a  dnnbta,  43^ 

Lothrop  £  Co^,  fmbUabaiB,  U. 
Lothrop.    Rev.   Jobn,    crandfatbiT    txt 

Mt?tley,  33U. 
Lothrof^,  Itov.  B.  IL.  reoiarkaoa  Motley, 

LouiATJlle,  Ky.,  J>t.  Ctarke'a  reaideDC«, 
w-si. 

LounAbnry,  PitifseaoT,  Clwicer  iMttH't 
1A8. 

Lore  :  in  Amarica,  llQ  ;  the  Aitrh  AboU- 
ttaniit,  236.    (See  Smrrgtm's  Poem*.} 

LoweU,  CharlM :  miniater  of  the  Weft 
Chitrrh,  tt.  «» ;  on  KlrkLand^  3L 

Low4?ll,  r.  (J.,  ovnuTMity.  fli, 

LowFJI,  Jame*  KUMcll :  an  aUufefOD,  afi  ^ 
nti  Tbe  Arnpfieui  Bcholnf,  &  :  ediu»r- 
ihlp,  170-  rhib,  172;  On  tbe  Bmna 
noBech,  173;  aa  Em^Tvm'i  bA«dng, 
37b  {   Hamthorne   l»og7apby,  3»ii  vo. 
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416. 
Lowell,  MUL.  futorlu,  34. 
Lubbock^  Bir  Joim^  unld  hli  ut'hifiH, 

43rj, 
lAitber,  MAitiD:  loctura,  i€;   hi*  oon- 

aervatiua,  '^30 ;  tinm  m^udoned^  2^. 
Luxiuies,  prelerable  to  DC^^e^iviea,  &16, 
Lyceum,  tlie :   a  pulpit,  €7  ;   New  Eng- 

iKjiJ,  147  ;    m  aiicri£c«H,  392,     (See  Lec- 

Lycurguft^  S36.    (See  C?rc«e.J 

MACKDcmsn,  Sib  Jueb,  an  aIIiuIoil,  IS, 

Moldiin,  Muo, :  Juoepb  Kinerton**  nam- 

tetf  y>  6  ;  diary,  13. 
Had  :  ft  f iLble  about,  83»  N  ;  faith  la«  »f  ^ 

MHietiHter,  Enf  '  vldt,  130 ;  buiqa«t, 
liaSL    (Bee  England,  etc.) 

Hu-l^^we,  Clirlfitopber,  expreuioiUL,  313. 

MsrrUere  iflorti  flmiple  thau  divorce, 
448. 

MittbU,  Andrew:  readine  br  C  C* 
EmAnoEU  IT ;  on  the  Dutcl,  IfiS ;  Tene, 
261, 

UiaTf  Queeu^  her  tnitl:  jt»j  334, 

HuHCliUMtiA  HiatorlCAl  Society  :  trib- 
ute to  C  0-  EtDenon,  16 ;  quAllty  of 
Ite  Uteratamw  M ;  on  Cwlyle,  ni ;  pro- 
oefldtDiit,  vaUm dath  of  Motley,  W?- 
523. 

HauacbiuettH  Qiurtefly  R«vjew,  14d| 
233,  2^,  317. 

MitomlUm,  112,  SffL    (See  Rflii/vm.) 

llitbez'.  Cotton ;  hla  liagimliA.  4-« :  on 
Oocboord  diKord,  44  j  Od  Ndw  Enfflaod 
MeliiDcholy,  167 :  *  borrower,  2^. 

Hathfiw,  Fftther,  divolplev,  28a. 

Mwirfce  the  Stfidholdsr,  475,  477,  4fil ; 
MotJey^B  judsmeut  ol.  475,  4Se,  4S7, 

MaiimilW,  Arcbdulte,  415,  416,  42a 

MnyLiow,   JouBlhui,    Boston    miniiiflr, 

M-Crackdn,  G*or(fl  W.,  Bcaodalotu  let- 

t«r  of ,  42i43L  m  ie2. 
HedleU QneeDlluy  da',  4il4. 
Uellorsdcm,  a  ohuacteriAtic  fiiprewoQ, 

nil. 
M^don^  Mau.^  Joagph  Emenan'A  min- 

MiSSorfl.  count,  uid  Motley,  4(»6, 4M. 
Mephlatopaelet^  Goetbe'AdreatEan,  IKK 
HerrinuA  lUirert  M.  _     , 

HBrtT-Mmmt,  pubUabed.  3?J;  l^Gith 
Am^titMi  EeTWw  on,  373 ;  referred  to, 

Metaphy  nice,  mdlBtreuc^  to,  192, 
MethodiMi,  in  BflstOD,  43,    (Se«  /'alAifir 

Mlcba«l  Angelo;  alluelouA,  W,  fi7:  on 
iMCterBal  beantr,  76  ;  course,  SOO  ^  illed 
witti  God,  21»;  on  ImmortaiitT,  224; 
tlmee  roonHoiiAd,  2S.V 

MIddluex  Anicuitural  Society,  im. 
(Bee  jlfFiT«iff"fff,  Ji'tncrnHi'f  Ewmiii.) 

lUddleiex  AMOclatUra,  Emerwiin  ad- 
roitted,41.  _ 

Mtller'a  Retro^i>ect»  2fi.  ^      , 

Milton,  John  :  LoAtienoe  in  New  EnffUnd, 
13  \  quotMion,  Ifi  :  eway,  56-W  :  com- 
pared witli  Kinerwni,  S7,  5S  ;  Lycidirt, 
M8,  aS7|  tuppoud  apeecb,  170;  diet, 
^;  poefele  fank,?l7;  Aroold'a  eita- 
ma^  Lo0c,  Rhetoric,  343  ;  populaTity, 
344  J  quoted,  250  ;  tin  jmuu,  ^U  mTen- 
lor  of  ImnnonieA,  25}  j   Comoa,  m; 


tiniei  mentunud,  295 ;  inreeonor,  qao^ 

tation,  ^2L 
Miraclea:    falae     impreisloo,   30;     and 

idealianiu  m  •,  tbeorieAt  146  ;  St,  JjUiu^ 

arioA,  im  \  objectlonat  I8S,    lB«e  Mibie^ 

CAriM,  Esiiffion,  Ate) 
Modeua,  Italy*  EiQanou'i  riiit,  4^ 
MoELadoock,  Mbunt,  53^ 
Mbntalgiuii ;  vuit  ol  r^Ueion,  231 ;  gro^ 

atitkori^,  2M I  tiniAi  quoted,  295l 
Monteaquleu,  on  Immortality,  J24. 
MoatMy  Autliolory:    Wm.    Empi'iOD'a 
A&t  2fl  L  precuraOT  of  Korth 


The  Dial,  122.  ^  _      _ 

Moody  family,  of  York,  Me,,  6^  S, 
Morab,  In  Ffutarcb,  23l 
MonAon,  John  Hopkiiu,  on  Ein«r«0lk'a 

preacMDr,  1^1, 
Horniona,^D4,  207, 
Morton 'a  Hope,  Motley  ^a  flrat  Jtory,  MU 

342;    Ita  recepttOD,  345;    criticIsD  of, 

345-354;    extraordinary   anachroniama 

in,  352,  3&3;  allghtitiKly  noticed  ^  ^3i 

referred  to,  .M6,  517* 
Mother- wiV  *  fftTorite  expreMlon,  JIJ. 
Motley,  Anna  Lothrop,  mothat  of  J,  L. 

Motley,  330 ;  her  Mpect  ftnd  chancter, 

MoTiiY,  Jomi  Lonotop,  26, 172  ^  juicef- 
tora,  329,  S^Wx  birth,  330;  boyhood, 
331-533:  early  home,  331;  playniAtes, 
KB ;  penonal  appearance,  333,  343 ; 
fraement  of  a  uovd  by,  ^,;  tcLool^ 
daya  at  Jamaica  FUlzi  and  Northamp- 
ton, 333-335 :  tauebt  at  Hound  HOI  hf 
QttoT^  Bimcratf,  333-a3fr;  hie  nsany 
glfte,  3S4;  characteriatlCB,  3Mt  not  a 
faTorite,  334,  337 ;  at  Harrard,  33S ; 
clan  rank,  334;:  '' maticated,'^  336; 
literary  work  while  in  collef^e,  337 ; 
friendship  with  J.  O.  Ban^f^nt,  337  ;  hia 
faTortte  poeta,  'JS7^  543 1  contribution 
to  The  (Me^an.  337  s  Kaieht  at  the 
Bail  are  Table,  33b  ;  pasiloi]  for  dreae, 
3a« ;  "  dreaay  eyea,"  W8 ;  eyatematlo 
riMwIbK,  339  V  room  In  tbe  Brattle 
HouBe,  339;  wrltliw  for^  periodical*, 
340  L  intereirta  Madain  Goethe,  S4p; 
admitted  to  the  Phi  Beta  KAPjm  So- 
ciety, 340;  at  Berlin  and  GbtdmeiEL, 
341-343;  hw  flrit  atoty,  341,  343,  345- 
3M  ;  intiniacy  with  BUnuufk,  341-343 ; 
law  atudent,  344;  marriafre,  344,  345; 
admiration  of  Byron  ^  346;  picture! 
hlmaeU  m  Morton'*  Hop*,  346-3M ;  a 
huge  reader,  347, 1'il ;  early  historical 
Htiidlea,  348:  appointed  a&cretary  of 
Iwatlon  to  the  ftmieiui  miaaion,  355 ; 
death  ol  hia  aon,  3S6;  lattena  from  Bt. 
PeterabuTs,  356-^58  ;  letter  to  Park 
Benjamin,  339-361 ;  death  of  hli  brother 
Preble,  359  ;  adnilratian  of  Henry  Clay 
and  poor  opinion  of  Prerideut  Potk, 
3a6-3il  :  foreseee  tli«  revolb  of  ,Uie 
iUT6Statea.3TO,  Wl :  *!*]iipP£P»5^i 
3€l ;  compared  with  Sfdft,  3^;  Art* 
hiatorical  compcialtiim,  X3;  TiKoroua 
ohaACtei- akAtchJns:.  3&1,  365;  eaea^  on 
Baliae,  Mi :  on  the  Polity  of  the  Puri- 
tana,  167,  JW  i  sixceptlcKiia  intim»r:y 
with  J,  L,  BtaidqKile,  Sm  i  in  the  Maa« 
aachiufttta  ljfi0aiMian.  ^0,  771 ;  be- 
gine  collectkig  ntaterlala  for  a  history 
of  HolUind,  372 1  pubUcatioD  of  Merry- 
Moaat.  3d;  lelatxma  with  Pnaootti 
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174-377,  513,  313  J  «^3^  ^  ^J^' 
tm-tSii  iBttor  to  Br.  Holmw,  ylft-3fc : 

m ;  jigi  BufaHtK  GlordimD,  And  Cor- 

dioed  by  Miirrmy,  *ttd  ^kibliEliBd  bj 
GiupHuui  Bt  the  mutluir'ft  eipicuUHk  OT ; 
AmertiCttE]  ^litioD  tnjbl'flhed,  3W  i  ootp- 
ptred  *ilh  Carlv'e,  JfH ;  re^decuM  la 
BoyUton  Fl*c«,  BcwtoiiH,  3fiS  ;  Tetum  tq 
England,  39«  :  winter  in  Rom«,.  ^1 1 
BKUn  ia  Enslaiid,  391 ;  dlsUiiEmibsd 
SUiid»j»5^ ;  lett*r  to  F  aTpdor- 

Yean'  Ww  for  Uberty,  3»2,  393 ,  wi>rk 
■moDir  uchiTM,  3A3  :  re«u]U  of  kU 
TMOirrlinT.  ,ir:,  ^je  ;  HictOTy  of  th« 
tJnltBd  Nethfrlwidi  publiftli«d.  393. 
139  ■  eoEnInt^nded  by  the  London  Quaj- 
tarly  Review,  3!^,  400;  crtticiMd  by 
tb*  EdlnbUTUh  R*vie«  ftnd  BUck- 
wood'i  MiagiuiD^.  4WV4IU:  Ictterm  to 
tJic  London  Time*,  i03,  4W  ^  Appointed 
[ninistflJT  to  Aujftria,  4i>i ;  reaideHPo  la 
Vienna.  4 W4i^  ',  rBceiTWuew*  of  Pn** 
ident  Liueoln's  death,  +116  3  connection 
with  th«  MulmiliAn  bdair.  106 ;  lfltt«n 
Irum  Vienna,  40e-«20  i  nUMakwi  for  a 
OennAn  by  the  EtwPfror  of  AiiitTU, 
4tM ;  opinloti  on  tbr  Tr*iit  AlTHlr.  4|0 j 
TleiF^on  KinAiicipttliQU>  41-2-114  :  tk^t<h 
of  MAximiliiin.  <f\  416  ;  ittacliwent  to 
the  Batut^ky  Club,  416;  love  of  c«in- 
try,  iitS,  i\»,  *'2tM  e^citeinOTit  oTer 
Vfc\tBbui^  Mid  0*ttyibur«,  ilS,  42W; 
nputAtton  Ln  AuttrtA,  423  ;  refifnAtlon 
Wtniniit4T,  423  ;  tbe  M^CrAckin  JHter. 
4n-438,  43:J  :  letter  Xo  Secrf  Ury  Bew- 
■rd,  436;  lett*r  to  I>r.  BolroeA,  in, 
«3i  critici*ed,  434-43S ;  rwidence  ia 
TvV  St.,  Boiton,  MB;  ftl«tloneerine 
■pHch  in  MuMc  HaII,  4»,  440;  AdtnT- 
rAtl&n  for  Genera]  Giiint^A  cmreer,  HQt 
Adfirew  bffare  New  Vork  HiatOfiCAl 
Society*  441  :  Appointed  miiuAter  to 
England,  442^  TPlAtlona  with  Lord 
ClArendon,  44!*,  446 :  re^iuerted  to  re- 
mitfn,  447  i  r«cAlled,  447  ;  prolj»ble  reA- 
Bdiu  for  the  iwaU,  44S,  44^;   oorne- 

rmdencB  with  SecniAry  ¥lMiu  449; 
C.  BAmiTDft  D*Tip"»  critiduu,  4M- 
462!  BifMt  Of  the  recAll,  467:  twice 
tacrifte«d  to  persoml  feeUne*,  470,  473  ; 
pablidhca  Joha  of  llArneT^ld,  472  ;  pat- 
ttiMuhSp,  474;  criticised  by  Butch 
WTtten,  478^iai ;  uncoaaciouily  nuto- 
bfograpWiil,  482  4S7  :  Iwt  ^"^  ,^ 
AraericA.  483 ;  death  of  hii  wife,  41:16, 
49ik ;  hi*  lo^e  for  cLiWren,  491 ;  deAtli, 
491,  5CU:  TiJue  of  hiH  eiAitiple,  493;  hU 
chAT&cter,  4S3  :  great ,  capacity  lor 
work,  4!»5 ;  hAbiti  »nd  methode  of 
Htudy,  439,  MO;  Sir  WJlliAm  Gull 'a  Ac- 
count of  h U  UAt  UlnMS,  im-6Q& ;  burUl- 
placti,  50s ;  funeiTAl,  54^,  50G ;  epltAohr 
m\  wrmon  by  Dean  StAnlay.  2»6,  %  ; 
la»t  lettar  to  EdmuDil  Qmncy,  sal; 
H«t  of  hiB  hooomrr  tltlcA.  621,  Mi^ 

Motley,  Matt  BenliiDiin,  wlfa  olJ,  Xo 
Mntley,  Mi  3  de^hofTlSft. 

Kotlfiv,  MJM,  yoiuigisAt  dAughUr  of  J-  L. 
Motley,  H)ft,  *0<v 

Motley,  Preblft,  ycnjnger  brother  of  J.  L. 
Motley.  x-JH,  ,,    , 

Motley,  ThomAB.  fAther  of  J*  L.  Motley, 
£^;  AiitbQT  of  lome  of  tho  "Jack 
Downing  "  lettfif  A,  332. 


j  Momii  Anlnm,  ilftiltir  at 
'  Mi^reuient.  psirty  ol  the.  Ill, 
MLiurott  i3L'  Cok,  publiAlterA,  <& 
Marmv,  tlw  London  publlfJaar,  dMBan 
I      MoUey^a  Butcb  Eepublic.  »3;  «||«r- 
wAfd  Hlkat*  the  l/uited  HttfclMirtMiJft 
3S3^ 
I  MuaIc  :   nUeiouA,  SM ;  EmetAon^i  bi^ 

litude  for,  119 ;  gre^  compotfen,  IUl 
I  MuAketaquid  BiTer,  1 7.  «.  _ 

MyatlcLAit]:   mOntellJeitaei  30S;  finer^ 
I      Aon'K  ^06. 


If  AAAST,  Mma.,  Motley  at,  m, 
Ifapokion:    Alliuion,   1S3 ;    ttmea  tcsK 

tioned,  2!v\. 
Napoleon  lU,,  174.       .   ^  ^ ,     <^ 

Nation,  The,  fimenon'B  lutorert  hit  3GS. 
NatlFe^jEtt,  2Ei.  ,.  ^    ^. 

NatuiT  :  in  undfeaa,  5!^ ;  aohciubont,  ii  ; 

not  truly  atudied,  103;  ktba*  men,  1^ ; 

tortured,  Sll.    (a«e  imencn'i  BooJo^ 

EmfTgtm^s  A'ijaut,  etc^> 
NogAtiOttiLto  bo  Aliuiined,  m    ,_  ,  ,_ 
Neiiyme,  BfdA  d*.  ilwtflifid  Vt  **• 

Qdncy  Adami,  Miu  _  ,  ^ 

New  liedfordt  Mma,,  EnumcBi^*  j^v^th- 


Idff,  41,  ML 
Ne^^aury,    Mou.,    Edwud 

deoponAliJp,  S.  „ 

Kew    Englsknd  :    fAmiliiM,^  2,   4 ;    PeUr 

Bulkeley 'i  coming,  6 ;  clericAl  tirtiMi^ 

7 ;  Chtinrh,  11 ;  tlteimry  iky,  SS ;  dom«. 

^._ ;_.       nr,.      *— *    CflOtWA,     «*     "* 


tun;,  M  ;  hoya  And  EtrK  I^;  **  ■  1 
ehutetU,  Conneetictjt  EiTor,  131 ;  l/^ 
ceuma,  147  ;  melwicholy,  VWl  \  Na* 
Enclutden  and  Old.  17U;  muolBg  of 
A  word,  229;  vytA,  251;  UfeTMjBS; 
birthright,  3Si  ft  tbonmeb  Kewji^t 
liinderT3l4 ;  Puritan,  3Wi  theologjMifc 
S)7  ;  Jcaha  wiadering  la,  325  ;  pnock 
ul«A  of  Belf-gOTflmnieftt  eToWed  Wu 
Sei,  3fi8.  (See  ^nierifti,  Enoland,  eta.) 
NewapApcrai  defaminf  the  noble,  IH; 

Hewtfin,MMr:  ita  1n^Ita^,  U ;  EpiMNh 

I^  Church,  SL    m^Hic^.} 
Fewton,  Bir  I«k-,  tlraei  guoted,  39*. 
Newton,  Staart,  afcetchea,  IW.  , 

New  World,  goepel,  'iS7.   (See  AnM^ysa.} 
New  York;  f re^oort  Hou«,  330;  G«ift* 
AloeicAl  Society,  31&;   HiitoricAl  So- 
ciety, 421i,  *2M*i. 

NidlVer,  George,  haCad,  ?0<L 

NiffhtiogAlB,  Flortnee,  m 

Nlthadalfl,  Eng.,  mmmtun*,  «0. 

Non-Reaiitan«,  ine.    ^  ,^       _. 

North  Americaji  K«view:  iti  preqeCM- 
Bor,  22,  2fi ;  the  writer*,  26 ;  Eiaertoo*! 
contributlooft  to,  5*i ;  Ethic»,  32T  ;  Bit- 
mit'i  artkl«^,  253:  Motley^A  oootribu^ 
tloiia  to  36S,  3^5,  3S7^  ^1 :  re^l««» 
Merry  MoiS,  373;  w^am  tWs  Dtt^^ 
Eepnblio,  ^fl6 ;  the  New  England  «p- 
TeMoUtire  ot  the  Fates,  [\^^ 

North,  ChriBtopbef ,  iprtuendo  of,  Mfl. 

Nori^haraptotJ,M»rt.,  Emenon'a  preACh- 

NoTfon,' Andrewa:    UtenuT  f»nk,  Wi 


Nort^,Charfi"Kllot:   editor  of  C»r- 
lyleNEmeiwn jOorrejpotideaioe,  «* »  «» 
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Old  MAJKBtTBrn:  alliiilonta;  fln,a(l»- 

31A.    (See  Ckmeord.) 
OUsarohy  of  hMTan,  the,  48L      _ 
OUver,  DamiAl,  In  Dartmoafh  Ool]«g«, 

lOL 
Opttmitm:  in  phUoMphy*  104:  "inno- 

o«nt  luznriance,*'  182;  wanted  by  the 

Oriental*:  geniosiSS;  «pixtt in Emenon, 

117. 
Oiplieal,  aUnaion,  9M. 

PAxn,  R.  T.,  Jb.,  quoted,  M. 

Pftlfrey,  John  Gotham:  tttenry  rank, 
M;  profeesonhlp,  40. 

Fan.  the  deity,  lOT. 

Pantheinn :  m  Wordsworth  and  Natore, 
If;  dreaded,  106;  BmerMn's,  S17,  S18. 

FuiB,  France :  aa  a  reeidenoe,  Mjalln- 
lion,  128;  lalona,  141;  yliitrifil, ». 

BukBt.,  Bortoo,  Motley*!  reridenoe, 
410. 

Parker  Fraternity,  addren  by  Motley 
bef ore^iSd,  440. 

Parker,  Theodore :  a  right  arm  of  free- 
dom, 97:  at  a  party,  114;  The  Dial, 
U2;  ediUrdiipb  14»;  death,  178;  ee- 
■enoe  of  Cluistlanity,  238;  mognvby, 
284 :  on  Bmeraon'e  poeltion,  SIT. 

Pmkhunt,  John,  studied  at  Andofer, 

Put,  BamneL  aUvsioa,  22. 

Plut,  party  of  the,  lis. 

Pisabody,  Andrew  Preston,  literary  rank, 
28. 

Paabody,  Eliaabeth  Palmer:  her  Jlte- 
thetic  Papers,  87;  letter  to  Mr.  Ire- 
land, 244. 

Peirce,  Benjamin,  mathematician,  ITS. 

Pdi«Uniam,».    (S^e  ReUffitm,) 

Popys,  Bamoel.  allosion,  0. 

Pttioles,  141. 108. 

Persia,  poetio  models,  281.  (Bee  Bmer- 
9on*s  Poems,  Saadi.) 

Pessimism,  m    (Bee  (>pMn»<m.) 

PMer  the  OreaL  Memoir  of,  181; 
sketched  by  MoOey.  S84. 

PhiUdelphia,  Pa.,  society,  141. 

Philanthropy,  aofiTitT  in  IttO,  111. 

Philip  n-.TetW  of,  JMw 

PhiloUos,  168. 

Pie,  Kmerson's  fondness  for,  207. 

Pierce,  John:  the mfaiister of  BrooUine, 
8;  " onr  clerical  Popy%*'  9. 

PUnims  and  Puritans,  387,  868. 

P£dar,  odes,  lOB.    (Bee  Greeks  Homm't 

FlLsi^TiMVi,  15&,  16»,  23t«  322,  2»T.    (Bm 

FIntD  :  mfluenoQ  On  M&ry  EmefBOn,  U  ; 
QYttr  EmeiBou,  1?,  i^,  m,  144.  231,  '2J2  ; 


lAB.  l^TnatoAlc  idea,  m j  a  P^to- 


«0D|r  £spj    iTkBMHua  itun.  Alii   *   rtm*o- 

Blst,  WL  mS\  aalata  of  FUt^^oiflu, 
JB&i  aademr  luoription,  3S2:  great 
authoritT.  »l:  tLmea  aootML  ^; 
ByoiHMimii  and  PluBdras  ^QjOted,  Wt ; 
tobt^,  prvixlrteaee;,  KIS ;  Df oceoea 
d4alotftie,  JlflL    {B«s  ffmiTKn^t  Bodttf 

rtotlBUB :  mnnencB  oxer  M^tj  KmerMn, 
11;  uhAiD4?d  of  Mn  boilj^  7^;  mcplto, 
SA  ;  ooiDiani^  lU  1^  ;  atafU(«d,  29t. 

Platarcii :  ELl1u«i<m.  V,-,  hia  IAy^s,  ^ ; 
^ndy,  lft2  i  oa  {tnmortalJtrt  ?J4  ;  influ- 
«nee  over  Hxattrmm,  tsi  €t  «#^. ;  hk» 
great  aulbority^  'J^^  i  timeameuiionad. 


296 ;  Bmeraon  on,  298 ;  imagery  quoted, 

286;  style,  SIS. 
Plymoath,  Mass.:  letters  written,  8^ 

61;  marriage,  63. 
Poetey  :  as  an  inapirer,  228 ;  Milton  on, 

243.    (Bee /SAofoqMorv,  etc) 
Poets :  list  in  Parnaasus,  21T ;  oompara- 

tire  popularity,  243,  244;  consulting 

Bmeraoo,  3U.    (Bee  Xmerson**  Po- 

i — \ 

P«.i  .     :  fictivlty  bi  1620, 11^ ;  In  Batur- 

Poik,  PreflyeuU  s/ia«  Ur.  QuBloonque, 

W^,  WO. 
PoTiiuroy,  Jesv,  alluidon,  3tk*. 
Pope.  Alexvid«r.  tvialllaT  IJuu,  244. 
Porphyry;   oijinloEUi,  1^  1^;  studied, 

POrto  Rico,  E.  R  Emcrson^a  death,  Uw 
Power,  practical,  JOO. 
Prn*>d,  W.  M.,  ftdmirad  by  Motley,  S8T. 
PMy»:  not  eaoiigh,   10€ ;   aqeodotea, 
206-    jBm  ffod,  ReJigiim^  etcl 


Preaching,  a  OhriAlui  bloMlD^,  94. 
Pri^tixlifeeDoa,  303. 
PxMbytBilaiiSam,  lu  Bcctliuidi  316. 
Pr^uqrtt,  Villlam,  the  Ja<!ge^a  mansion, 

Preecott,  William  Hickling:  rank,  28; 
Conquest  of  Mexico.  30 ;  relations  with 
Motley.  374-8T7;with  Inring,  374 ;  esti- 
mate of  the  Dutch  Bepublic,  387. 

Prior,  Matthew,  23. 

Proolus.  infinenoe,  182,  293. 

Prometheus,'" 


,16L 


Prospects,  for  man,  77, 78.   (Bee  JPtiMr- 

*on*s  Bttayt.) 
Protestantism,  its  Idols,  21:   drifting, 

480r48L    (Bee    Chaaming^  BeHffkm, 

(Miiiarioniiin^  etc) 
Paammetiohus,  an   original   language, 
^306.^  (Bee/erMWy,  LainguaS!:^SS{^ 
Punch,  London,  158. 
Puritans,  rear  guard.  U;  and  Pllgrima, 

387,  388.    (Bee  CaMnitm^  etc.) 
Puritanism  :.rda3Eation  from,  23:  after- 

cliqx  207 ;  In  New  BngUmd,  316.    (Bee 

Putnam's  Magasine,  on  Samuel  Hoar, 
164,188. 

imagery  quoted,  298;  pre- 


only  broad-brims,  188. 

Quinejr,  Josiah :  History  of  Boston  Athe- 
nmun,  24;  tribute  to  the  Anthology, 
24.25;  memories  of  Emerson,  38,  86; 
old  age,  201. 

QuotaSons,  208-287.  (Bee  Plagtaritm, 
etc) 

Rauboh,  Bzb  WixAiB,  Terse,  26L 

Bairtiael,  his  Transfiguration,  103.    (Bee 

^lUt^  Pafntert^to.) 

Bats,  Uluiteation,  128. 

BedoUife,  Lord  Stratford  de,  sketched 

by  J.  Q.  Adams.  469. 
Beed,  Sampson,  Us  Growth  of  the  Mfaid, 

6L 


Befbrms,  in  America,  108-111. 

Bef ormers,  fainiess  towards,  110,  120, 

144,    147.     Otee   JnH^Slavery,   JM 

Brown,) 
Belteion :  opInioBs  of  Wm.  Bmerson  and 
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ijtet,  in  ;  Charq^h  <if  Kii£:Iuid,  IH3  -  of 
tbfl  tmum,  181 ;  roLai^v  potitianei  U>- 
wiird*,  3l«,  Hi.  Tnuity,  518;  Eiuer- 
«m'»   bfllAft  m,   :ad ;    bigotry   m>)d- 

i4i»,  etc) 
BenKHutTmot*      uiu      Contn.'  Remold 

BtruiL*,  itTu£gl«  between,  IH-HH^ 
EeFubllcKiLkmt  ipirttUJ^,  ^■ 
B^public*^  forff«tlul,  i^i 
EavoJutioiiAry   Wat  ^     Win.    EkDervn's 

HrriDe^  7  ;    nibVAqueDt  comf  UdkiUf  19, 

,  „.    -J,  Hir  jmb 


America.  N^ir  Mm 


RoynolJaTni'  Jmhu 


»tc,> 

iSee  EmerM(m*S 


2B1.    (See  ^^irfcn.) 
Richuii  FUotaftwDBt,  151 
RJpley,  Kxn:  tiikilil«i  of  Coocord,  8; 

SmenoD'A  alLeteli,  ll,  U^KUileD,  JS; 

EipioyTuMtsej  k  pu^Tui ;  Thv  Thai, 
IH:  Brook  V^miH  U5-12T;  oa  EmMw 
ton**  liinit*tiwui, 'i»4. 

fiiw^  ot  tb/s  iMtch  Kepqbllo :  decliii*dby 
Murray,  tmd  imbLiiB«d  mX  the  ■utbor's 
«xnai»e  by  Cb«piiuuL,  ^81;  Aousirifwa 

m ;  pniMMJ  by  Fnnide,  Llc<ti«r;  Kd- 
wmrd  EverMt,  PnaeotU  Irrtju,  Btta- 
croft.  Bumiiflr,  ud  Hmudi  ^4~J^; 
tnzuktioiu  cf,  »a,  386. 3teA. 

Robliuo&«  fidwvd,  Utenrr  nuLk,  3«. 

Robintob.  Mn.,  0«»cblcbt«  d«x  OoJoai- 
ation  vtiCk  Nflw  EUi^iIukIi  367. 

BochAster,  N.  Y^,  >P»«ob.  Isa. 

fiot!«,  R«T.  Bsnliunlii,  mioiater  of  Bmt- 

Oome ;  ftUuriiHU,  Ui :  ktdwUl,  m ;  am- 

""  — lUj, SuiitiLHUuiloD,  tfiS. 
,  HiKdots,  IBTp    (Bfle  Ftowert.) 
i  HIU  BchooU  »^^»*  »7. 

Vicmf,  A 
Rubebft.  lfdtley*4  ikdmbrntloa  tor,   3-11 : 

Oiifdo^i  ootnmeut  Ot!*  3Sl ;    roupAiM 

with  &lanlAiH>  ud  Cortoiui^  331. 
Rittkin,  Jolm: 

cert^m  cf 


^  260 ;  plj^iaftroi,  3f7, 


«tlc  f  &Uu7, 


EiiuoLU  Bsn.,  quoted,  300. 

RuHeLL  Le  Baroq  :  <m  Butor  Remrtas, 
03  K  etdoehuxulu,  63 ;  lid  in  rebuUdins 
tho  Old  Mjuws  £lU-ilA ;  Conoord  rMt, 


.«6w    (BeeParKo.) 

8ia>lM«li,  »  btoMing  of  GbrirtiMiity,  M, 

tn. 

BAjnto-BcvT*,  OhMlM  Aogiutin,  on  po* 
8^!huil,  tlmM  mmtiaBed,  »B.   (8m 


iast,»*^- 


,onOirtfliiM,lflk 

Banboni,  Frank  B. :  feoli  aboat 

■on,  »,  M;  TboraM  BMOMir,  S84 ;  old 

BuSomiaco  vmMIqb, tlie, MB, 4fi8h  4M. 

465. 
fiapor,  14L 


Baivant,  Jolm  (Mboma,  nooDaelkaia  off 
Motiejr,: 


HMUKtea, 
164. 


Il0tl07*t 


Bwtor  i 
with.1 

teBBiUarity  at,  386;  MoUay^a  aitaoli- 

nieTttto,ti6i  aomaof  tboearUermfQa- 

b*-ni  of,  m. 
ScolbEt'r,  i^uotJition,  Sa,  H, 
ScbiiilUie  :  td^AlimulUi  Lofiumoa,  UL 
Bcmibr,  on  jiowiort«litT>  2W. 
BchoUnuUp :  a  priwtiiQod,  lOS  j  docill^ 

of,  i22L 
Bcbool-teAchioEi  ^i9^    (Bee  ChflmffonL'i 
Bchopeohaupr,   Arthur:   hla  pewtimian, 

'22ti ;  Sdea  of  ■  philoscmher,  Jfl, 
Science  ;  erowtb  of,  114  ;  EzDetvon  Ixlbc- 

curmte   iik,  IS?  ;    ■l.titudo  towudi,^  HiK 

311.    i&eie  C.  C.  Em^aon.^ 
BripiD,  141. 
BtotUnd :  GKrlrl«*i  humti,  W^  DotebH- 

itieiK  UliPnabytoriaQi  316, 
Brott,  Sir  Walter ;  aUuiaant  n :  iiacM&- 

tiotia,  U,  W 1  dead,  43 ;  ''  the  bBod  of 

PouBUej  *  180 :  w  *  poet,  117 ;  popo- 

Urlty,  »3;  poetii?  niUE.  341. 
8«U  :  tb«  hichfiftt,  86;  reopect  for,  221 
Btcneca,  Moutu^ue^a  Btudv,  3!»V  i^& 
Wnne,  the,  k  nBuwouA  UttLe  rirer,  3SdL 
**BeTon  Pointa"  of  the  DontfArBeuuffi- 

■truiUjlTT. 
Sewud,  W,  H.,  and  the  M'CtmckiD  let- 
ter, 434,  445 :  bk  coune  tf^ward  Motkr, 

424-4JE ;  nod  IVeiident  Jokaaoa^  43B- 

431. 
fShrnktrnptmn  :  ■lliuknji ;  Haiii]«C.aLT3; 

Bpn#d]^  ind  lonTH  ^  dl^oM. 


8H :  ui  idoU  laa :  j 


nak,  laS.  317« 


cv  ,    ma    JUMt,  ix««  j    poe'tiD 

347  i  pUgurimi,  US^  IS 
196 j  aupTf]m>eyV3&3:  aa 
a  pUywriifhit  aSBi  WO;  i 
of  Portia*  399  i  tlmea  UimmaauBa^ms^i 

»u)f/«rr.vcr,  nfjjim  Altai,  ZU;  adih^ 
Dunt,  339  {  luanrv  tor  IffiHim,! 
qgotfld,  509.  ^ 

8b&ttuck,  Lenaml.  Ei*tory  of  Coticord^ 

Uuivr,  Lemuel,  bc«rdinB:'pl*c«.  33L 
Bhi^lley.     PercT    Btu£b  :     Ode    to  tbft 

W«>flt  Wind,  244,  3ft»;   ndundaikt  nr^ 

Ublf^,  S^-^S  :    AdonuB,  t^  \   m  great  la- 

vorite  of  Motlej'^i,  337, 
BbeoaikdoAh  Mouotiins,  336. 
Bberidjin,   Kn.,  dftu^hier  of  J.  I^  Ma*' 

l*y,506,MM. 
Shingle,  Em^non'a  leit,  ^S. 
Bhip«  :    muctrntiod.   of  lob^ltude.  lift; 

ermneouB  tiiKiUtiOD,  194  ;  buildJDV  U- 

lovtiatlab^  91. 

Smeraon'a  Tialt,  47 :  Stna^. 


.lyla. 


Or  Philip,  Chary 
Wniiam,  aid  in - 


Gar. 


amanoaa  Arohlrea,  the,  m,  »5. 
BiBMnidea,  nnidaiDoa.  217. 
Biathia  Madonna,  MoUey*a  ) 

dnaaea,  266, 867. 
8m^  Sydney,  on  blahopa,  161. 
8ocratea:_auiiaiOB,   IffT; 
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8olomcKD,dpi&Tiimm»^ai3.  ^3«e  Bible,) 
Solcro.  tM. 

goi^Urou,  153L 

Sguth,  the :  EmfttttCHi^H  pn»chLaer  tour, 
41 ;  EebelliDD^  £U,  314,    (Befi  America, 

BouthDrDer*.  In  coUogtit  9^ 
apu-kE,  Jar&i,  lltArmry  rnnfe*  2& 
SiMiDier,  BdmuiMl :  cUu±&j  ^^,  261 ;  Hal 

luUnebodT,  103 :  mother-iriJ^  313. 
Bpbiou.  isfluftucA,  133, 133,  3^, 
isirit  md  mfttter,  7«,  77.    (Bee  Qai,  He- 

Spbf  huOlnn,  229, 239. 

Bpi*ff»«.  WilUsiD  Du«l,  AsiuUi  of  the 

AiDsrican  Pnlpit,  8- JO. 
BtackpoLe.     Joaeph     Lewii,     Motley's 

brotlier-mOaWj  345:   eicepCJon*]   isti> 

macT   ^ith    Motlej,    3^ ;    «ocldeubll 

death,  370. 
@taTi!ey*  Arthur  PenrhyD,  on  AmflrlcttH 

Bt*r  :    ■   tulvlt    yoiiT  Wi^Kvii   t-o  n  utar," 
"',  196 ;  itan  In  potttry,  250. 

Story,  Joflepp,  literary  nuik,  38. 
Btory,  Wmuttn  Wetmore,  posm  on  Mot- 
ley, 834-636. 
Btoart,  Moeet.  literuy  XBnk,  38. 
Stadfo,  flliutnitioD,  16. 
Study,  neoeawry  oooMqaenoe  of  nok- 


le»j8W. 
hlidde  [b  coofeulpiiL,  4e&. 


Buid* _^_,  .„. 

BtUniDer^  deficriptinn,  B9,  ^ 

Boiamer,  Cbarlea  ;  litprai?  rank,  2S;  the 
Ddtfa^e  on,  l&J ;  S.itiir^ay  Club,  178; 
eoauipctton  with  Motley's  recall  from 
Bas^Miid,  4ia,  Ub :  ipeech  dd  the  John- 
■OD-ClBfrndon  Treaty,  4^^;  Explao*- 
tloiL  In  Repiv  t<i  an  Asiiault,  qu£>ted, 
URi  iltubM  by  J.  €.  Biuif^Toft  DitIb, 
490;  TftlAdmu  with  Preiident  Onuit, 
4a3-4» :  Ufe-ltnu  Hbtlmeot  of ,  464 ;  oo 
the  wnme  dcme lo  Motley.  4€&. 

BwiKteDboiy,  BmuHJCi'l:  poetic  rwnk, 
lae,  24T;  diwu«  S36:  RoaettHrBtotie. 
24ii ;  ttmma  mantfmed,  2!i5. 

fiwedenboriJAnfl:  Uhtn^  tor  a  mp«r  of 
Curlyle'i,  BOj  Ewd'*  eway,  fil  i  apir- 

Bwtft,  Joim^thun:  illufllnn,  23;  tbe 
HouyhDhnm^  134:  ttnin  monCloiied, 
S9A I  not  iL  iu(^T«  d'imi(mt€.  MES. 

Bynifogua,  UluatrKbion,  139, 

Talyi,  387.   (See  JKoMiMon,  JAv.) 
Tappen,  Mrs.  Caioliiie,  The  Dial,  132. 
Tutnffe,  alliialoD,  340. 
Turlor.  JTather,  relation  to  Bmenoo,  43, 

Tayior,  Jeremy :  allmloii,  17 ;  Bmeraoo's 
stody.  40;  ^*the  ShakeqyeMre  of  di- 
▼inea,^'  73 ;  praiae  for,  238.^ 


Teaffue',  IrUiname,  IQOl 
Tel>eiim:  '" 


praiae  for,  Sa8b 
name,  100. 
the  hymn,  83;  fllnatrstioii, 

Wf. 

Temperanoe,  the  reform,  106, 117.   (See 

Befonm,) 
Tennyson,  Alfred :  readers,  197:  tobaooo, 

306 ;  poetio  rank,  317 :  In  Memoriam, 

856:  on  plagtarism,  390, 397. 
Thacher,  Bamoel  Cooper :  aUndon,  30 ; 

death,  33. 
Thayer,  James  B. :  Western  Journey 

with  Bmerson,  193.  308.  304-306,  378; 

flrotmd  nreff,  361.   O^t  OaH/omla,) 
Thinkers,  let  looae,lk 


ThonuoD,  Jsiaea«deacHptfQo3n,  %I. 
Tboreaii>  Hpiiry  D. :  sdluuoD,  3.7 ;  a  Cra- 


To^d 


aoe,  M  ;  '"  iiulliJier  of  civUuotioa,"  66; 
Dn«-apartDiexit  h0Ui»e,  WH;  Tbe  Dtal, 
12"^ ;  death,  176 ;  Emftnon^a  burial- 
place,  273  ^  Bosraphy.  364 ;  pcmcqulity 
traceable,  3E» ;  woodonft,  311. 

TlokiiDr^Q«cTKe :  on  WflUain  Emersoo, 
S  ;  OD  mrklBiid,  ^  ;  !iterat-T  rank,  2&  : 
luoted,  3^4,  375. 

M,  Charlefl  Bcott,  minister  to  EuaKa, 
355, 

Tratlnetioii,  304.  (Scu  MfredUy^  I>ry<Un^ 
etc,) 

Truucexid^taliKm  :  Bowen^n  paper,  79, 
84f :  Ideallain,  U:^;  adbercntj.  111,  llA  ; 
dmetaaiteism,  ll^llS  ;  a  terror,  123, 

TmtuctfudeiitaUit,  The,  111-119. 

Trent  affair^  Motley's  tIowb  on  the,  410l 
41U 

Tnitb  :  ae  an  end,  7e  ;  aonght,  104. 

Tudor.  WiUJam  ;  aUudmi,  ^  ■  ocmueC^ 
ing  literary  link,  33. 

Tnrgot,  <^uot«dt  7ft, 

Xyburn,  allnsioo,  140. 

Umduwood,  Fujrca  H.,  letter  otMf. 
Motley  to,  3»3-39«. 

Unitaiiaaiam :  1>t.  Frveinu'L  9i;  na- 
ture ol  Jesns,  ID;  lu  nuubjne,  22; 
whJte-hauded^  3B;  headguartera,  27; 
llDEual  studies,  S7:  tnnutlDn,  K); 
domtnatlop,  40 ;  pulflta,  40,  41 ;  cba^l 
Id  Edinbuirifh,  40;  Ale-Ieadera,  9(»;  ita 
organ,  9S  ■  *'  pale  DefationB^?'  MO  :  De 
TocqueTiLlo's  idea  oF,  4S0.  (Bee  Ae/t- 
p»OTK  Trinity,  etc.) 

Ututed  States,  mtellMtnal  history,  35. 
(See  AirwTT^a,  Nev  Enalojuiy  etc*) 

Unity,  in  dlTerwty,  Sfi,  81,  21S. 

T  .  ^,      ,      ^  ^  liiaHJai 


Upborn  I  Chulea  1 


n  ^atoiT ,  35* 


Yah  MB  Hbat,  and  Motley,  oompared, 

Yeme,  Jules,  tmdUolooie,  148. 
Yeronese,  Psnli.  first  sketcliefl  by.  854. 
Yerplanck,  GuUiui  Crotujiielin:  literary 

rank,  M;   oommeodAlkm  of  Motley, 

441 
Yirgin  of  the  torturer  hauiber,  the,  447. 
Yireiniftt  Unii^ertlty  of,  23CJ. 
IHvtftn  Grev,  compatiion,  1A&. 
Yolcuio,  illuetratiou,  87* 
Yd  taira,  aid 
Yotin^,  done  relactaotly,  117, 

Wacrubitt,  MbtniT,  58. 

Wait,. John,  gxeat-grMidfMher  of  J.  L. 


WaldenTond :  aUusion,  17, 68, 66 ;  oaUn, 

109.    (Bm  Concord,) 
Walpole,  Horsoe,  Quoted,  447. 
War :  outgrown,  07. 86 ;  ennoUing,  380. 
Ware,  Henry^  profeasorahlp,  40.    (See 


,«L 


Ware,  HenryrJn :  Boston  ministry,  43 ; 
oorrespoodenoe,  96-07.    (See  Unuari' 
CHtitfn^  etc) 
Warren,  John  CoUina,  Transoendental* 
ism  and  Tsmperanoe,  114. 

'  '       ""  wBedford,8 
212. 

AnH^iaoerv\iiie7) 
Waterston,  Ber.  &.  C,  remarks  on  Mot- 
ley, 531,  or 
ratoSrvOIe 
104-106. 
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